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OP  PBBSONAL  BBLIEP,    MANLY   AVOWAL, 

AND   CHBISTIAN   CATHOLICITY. 


PREFACE. 


This  book  does  not  profess  to  be  an  Exposition  of  Scripture. 
Larger  and  more  learned  works  must  fulfil  that  office,  for  read- 
ers who  have  more  time  to  spare  than  I  ask  from  mine.  I 
seek  thoughtful  and  intelligent,  but  not  learned,  readers. 

I  only  aim  at  shewing  the  spirit  in  which  the  Scriptures 
require  to  be  read  and  interpreted,  received  and  defended.  I 
wish  to  give  utterance  to  a  thoroughly  free-minded  and  rational 
belief  in  them  as  the  Becords  of  Divine  Revelation.  Between 
the  perplexing  letter-worship  of  too  many  scripturists,  and  the 
sweeping  ratwnaltim  which  presumes  to  deny  the  possibility 
of  a  supernatural  revelation,  I  desire  to  indicate  the  ground  on 
which  Rational  Christianity  may  firmly  take  its  stand,  imply- 
ing the  divine  origin  of  Judaism. 

The  state  of  Theology  in  this  country,  both  popular  and 
ecclesiastical,  is  quite  deplorable.  Jealous  of  the  advance  of 
Natural  Science,  if  not  openly  resisting  some  of  its  divine 
tmtliB,  the  current  faith  of  Christians  is  easily  tripped  up  by 
a  BcepticiBm  as  shallow  as  itself.  Yet  the  reflecting  and  ra- 
tional Christian  feels  that  his  faith  is  not  really  affected  by 
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the  conflict  between  these  extreme  views.  He  may  blush  for 
the  extravagant  expositions  and  defences  of  Christianity,  but 
never  for  Christianity  itself. 

There  may  be  nothing  new  in  my  ideas ;  indeed,  I  believe 
there  is  not.  The  only  novelty  is  in  their  publication.  They 
are  parts  of  the  unwritten  faith  of  common  sense.  They  may 
be  looked  upon  by  some  as  old-fashioned,  if  not  obsolete ;  and 
I  do  believe  they  are,  most  of  them,  as  old  as  the  Gk)spel. 
Very  commonplace,  too,  they  may  appear  to  those  who  delight 
in  what  is  brilliant  or  ingenious.  But  others,  I  trust,  may 
welcome  in  them  the  expression  of  their  own  decided,  though 
somewhat  undefined,  views  as  thoughtful  Christians,  who,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  general  knowledge  and  science,  rejoice  to 
honour  the  Gospel  in  its  recovered  harmony  with  the  other 
works  and  ways  of  God.  Surely  there  is  an  intermediate 
position  between  rejecting  the  Supernatural  in  Kevelation,  and 
suppressing  Tiatural  Eeason  and  Conscience  in  ourselves.  That 
position  I  endeavour  to  indicate. 

If  there  should  seem  to  the  critical  reader  to  be  something 
of  disproportion  in  the  space  devoted,  in  this  volume,  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Old  Testament  above  others,  I  have  only  to 
say,  that,  while  not  attempting  the  systematic  work  of  an 
expositor,  I  have  desired  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  scrip- 
tural student  in  specific  instances  rather  than  by  mere  general 
rules,  and  have  enlarged  upon  precisely  those  parts  on  which, 
having  myself  experienced  dif&culty,  I  have  also,  through  the 
exercise  of  free  inquiry  and  deliberate  reflection,  found  satis- 
faction.   My  book  is  thus,  in  some  sense,  a  mental  autobio- 
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graphy,  as  smcere  books  on  great  subjects  must  always  be.  It 
has,  therefore,  true  and  Hying  proportions  in  reference  to  the 
mind  from  which  it  proceeds,  howeyer  those  proportions  may 
yary,  in  one  direction  or  another,  from  the  ayerage  thoughts 
and  needs  of  those  who  may  take  it  up. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  this  book  has  not  been  hastily 
written,  still  less  rapidly  matured.  It  contains  the  gradual 
and  firm  conyictions  of  many  thoughtftd  years.  I  dare  not 
otherwise  put  it  forth  among  books  more  boldly  theoretical, 
more  dashingly  noyel,  and  more  startlingly  cleyer,  such  as  form 
the  chief  contrast  to  the  dulness  and  absurdity  of  theological 
literature  in  general.  I  adhere  to  the  stem  code  of  Authors' 
Ethics  expressed  by  a  thoughtful  Kew- England  theologian, 
namely,  that  it  is  '^  a  weighty  offence  against  society  to  adyance 
and  maintain  opinions  on  any  important  subject,  especially 
any  subject  connected  with  religion,  without  careftilly  weigh- 
ing them,  and  without  feeling  assured,  as  &r  as  may  be,  that 
we  shall  find  no  reason  to  change  our  belief."  (Norton's 
Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  11.  412.)  I  cannot  understand 
the  act  of  publishing  opinions  felt  by  the  writer  to  be  loose, 
crude  or  tentatiye.  They  should  be  content  with  priyacy  tiU 
foU-grown  and  matured,  whether  modified  or  not.  The  hint 
is  as  good  for  a  theologian's  reputation  as  for  a  poef  s,  and 
more  important  to  his  usefdlness : 

«♦  Delere  licebit 
Quod  non  edideris ;  nescit  vox  missa  reverti." 

The  modem  facility  of  printing  makes  no  difference  in  the 
morals  of  the  matter ;  nor  can  a  second  edition  cancel  the  first. 
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In  offering,  as  I  now  desire  to  do,  my  sincere  thanks  to  the 
very  nnmerous  subscribers,  lay  and  clerical,  of  very  variouB 
religious  denominations,  whose  goodly  array  of  names  (claim- 
ing more  than  700  copies)  encouraged  me  to  put  this  book  to 
press,  I  must  give  utterance  to  the  peculiar  gratification  which 
I  have  felt  in  finding  fix)m  many  of  their  kind  letters  (especially 
those  of  earnest-minded  laymen),  that  a  book  occupying  the 
ground  which  mine  attempts  to  do,  is  felt  to  be  greatly  wanted. 
That  I  shall  be  found  to  have  occupied  it  to  the  general  satis- 
faction of  those  who  have  confessed  the  want,  I  may  not  indeed 
venture  to  assure  myself;  but  I  sincerely  trust  I  may,  in  some 
degree,  have  met  the  necessities  of  some  thoughtM  and  reli- 
gious minds. 

When  my  second  volume  (on  the  Apocrypha  and  the  New 
Testament)  is  out, — which  will  be  as  soon  as  is  compatible 
with  the  care  due  to  it  and  the  time  devoted  to  other  duties,— 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  intimating  the  fact  by  circular  to 
each  of  the  Subscribers  to  the  present  volume. 

"Wakefield,  November  20,  1853. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE    STUDY   OF  THE   SCBTPTXTBES,   BY  THE  YOUNG  ESPECIiXLY. 

The  study  of  the  Scriptures  has  not  at  all  kept  pace  with 
that  of  ottier  departments  of  knowledge.  Science  and  general 
literature  have  found  popular  expositors  in  rich  and  increasing 
abundance ;  but  where  is  the  popular  exposition  of  the  literary 
qualities  and  religious  claims,  the  history  and  contents,  of  the 
various  books  of  the  Bible  ? 

The  Scriptures  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  passively  rather  than 
actively  believed  in.  A  thoughtftil  and  discriminating  accept- 
ance of  their  just  claims  is  the  great  present  need  of  our  Pro- 
testantism. That  grand  principle  of  the  Eeformation,  "  The 
Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  is  the  Eeligion  of  Protestants,"  is 
not  fully  worked  out  till  we  have  intelligently  inquired  what 
the  Scriptures  really  are.  The  Bible  is  the  religion  of  Protest- 
ants; but  what  is  the  Bible?  Sow  to  be  interpreted?  How 
accepted  ?  One  great  ofl&ce  of  our  Protestantism  should  be  to 
ascertain  these  points.  And  the  answer  is  not  to  be  found  in 
a  few  round  phrases—"  The  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God ;"  "  The 
Scriptures  are  inspired ;"  "  They  are  the  oracles  of  God."  "We 
must  define  in  what  sense  these  phrases  are  true ;  and  we  shall 
find  they  are  often  used  with  very  little  exactness  of  meaning, 
and  with  a  force  of  unthoughtM  prejudice  and  dogmatism  that 
is  apt  to  discourage  free  and  healtiiy  inquiry. 

Still  the  question  must  and  will  be  persistingly  asked.  What 
is  the  Bible  ?  and  it  must  be  thoughtfully,  while  reverently, 
answered  in  a  somewhat  less  sunmiary  manner. 

The  Bible  is  not  a  simple,  but  a  very  complex,  production. 
It  is  not  one  book,  but  many.    It  is  not  the  product  of  one  age, 
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but  the  progresaive  growth  probably  of  sixteen  centuries.  It 
contains  the  records  of  the  Jewish  religion  and  those  of  Chris- 
tianity,— the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,— quite  separate  and 
distinct  in  themselves,  and  each,  again,  consisting  of  many 
portions,  perfectly  separate  and  independent  of  one  another; 
yet  all  gratuitously  confounded  together  in  the  minds  of  Bible 
readers  in  general,  who,  too  often,  are  satisfied  to  quote  from 
ths  JBthle,  without  knowing  whether  their  quotation  comes  from 
Genesis  or  from  the  Eevelation  of  St.  John,  from  the  Law  or 
from  the  Gospel, — ^without  considering  whether  it  is  Hebrew 
history  or  Christian  precept,  whether  a  Psalmist's  aspiration  or 
a  promise  of  the  Saviour.  No  books  have,  in  fSeu^t,  been  so 
hardly  used  as  the  Scriptures,  by  their  unlearned  but  over- 
zealous  advocates.  Such  persons  claim  (if  they  mean  what 
their  language  implies)  that  every  passage  of  Scripture  be  re- 
ceived as  an  oracle,  whether  it  be  the  history  of  a  fact,  or  the 
expression  of  human  feeling,  or  the  announcement  of  a  divine 
command  or  promise.  They  seem  to  imply  that  the  same  cha- 
racter of  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  belongs  to  the  record  of 
the  horrid  wars  of  Canaan,  as  to  the  life  and  actions  of  Jesus 
Christ.  They  speak,  roundly  and  vaguely,  of  all  the  Scriptures 
as  alike  the  very  "Word  of  God,  and  seem  to  think  that  every 
word  and  letter  of  the  Bible  is  supernatural.  Bibliolatry  (.as 
Coleridge  so  well  named  this  extravagance)  holds  among  Pro- 
testants the  place  of  Mariolatrp  among  Eomanists.  It  is  a  blind, 
unthinking  worship  of  an  ideal  Bible,  as  monstrous  and  as 
tmHke  the  real  Bible,  as  the  Queen  of  Heaven  or  the  "  Mother 
of  God"  is  unlike  the  gentle  Mother  of  the  Saviour. 

The  natural  result  of  this  Bible- worship  on  the  one  hand,  is 
contempt  for  the  Bible  on  the  other.  Such  imtenable  claims 
set  forth  on  its  behalf,  are  by  many  rejected  without  examina- 
tion ;  while  in  many  more,  who  cannot  reject  that  which  so 
largely  nourishes  their  heart's  faith,  a  most  painfol  perplexity 
is  produced,  demanding  a  speedy  intellectual  reconcilement  as 
the  only  condition  of  firm  belief. 

Probably  not  one  really  intelligent  and  reasoning  Christian 
can  be  found,  who  distinctly  and  deliberately  thinks  of  the  Bible 
as  the  prevailing  language  respecting  it  implies.  That  language 
has,  in  fact,  survived  the  ftdl  belief  in  the  implied  dogmas 
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respecting  the  plenary  verbal  inspiration  of  the  sacred  Tolume. 
AH  who  read  the  Scriptures  careftdly  and  thoughtfully,  know 
and  feel  quite  well  how  various  in  character  and  object,  in 
yalue  and  importance,  the  different  books  are;  and  they  are 
leady  to  welcome  any  earnest  attempt  to  define  the  distinctions 
of  which  they  are  themselves  sensible.  They  feel  that  the  Bible 
has  a  richly  varied  literature,  which  invites  to  as  careful  a 
discrimination  as  any  other  collection  of  curious  and  important 
books ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  fears  of  the  Bibliolater,  they  must 
go  on,  as  men  seeking  rational  convictions  on  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  subjects,  to  inquire  into  the  real  character  of  the 
Bible  and  its  real  claims  upon  their  acceptance. 

In  these  volumes  I  endeavour  to  give  something  of  methodi- 
cal expression  to  the  growing  opinion  and  faith  of  intelligent 
readers  of  the  Bible,— ^f  such  as  do  not  timidly  suppress  their  , 
scriptural  doubts  and  difficulties,  but  reverentially  think  them 
out.  My  book  is  not  addressed  to  the  professional  student  of 
critical  theology.  He  has  access  to  more  suitable  books,  and 
I  have  nothing  to  teach  him.  If  I  have  biblical  learning 
enough  to  keep  me  free  from  serious  critical  censure  in  the 
presence  of  such  judges,  I  am  satisfied ;  feeling  anxious  rather 
not  to  seem  oppresdvely  or  stupidly  learned  to  the  general 
reader,  for  whom  it  is  my  ambition,  as  a  theologian,  to  write 
something  free  from  technicality,  intelligible  and  useful. 

I  know,  from  repeated  and  various  experience,  that  a  book 
adapted  to  this  end  is  greatly  needed.  I  know  how  the  intel- 
ligent mind,  in  search  of  scriptural  truth  and  desiring  to  har- 
monize it  with  the  radiant  truths  of  Nature  and  Providence, 
has  to  grope  its  way  painfiiUy  through  the  mist  of  antiquated 
notions  which  encumber  rather  than  protect  the  Scriptures, 
endangering  their  continued  acceptance ;  and  with  what  glad- 
ness the  dawn  of  dayKght  is  welcomed  when  once  a  rational 
principle  is  laid  hold  of,  for  discriminating  between  the  true 
claims  of  Scripture  and  the  false  ones  set  up  in  its  behalf. 

That  I  have  written  just  such  a  book  as  is  wanted,  I  have 
no  right  to  flatter  myself:  but  I  hope  it  may  be  welcomed  by 
some  earnest  minds,  and  perhaps  it  may  lead  to  the  production 
of  a  better  book  from  some  other  quarter. 

A  few  remarks  may  be  appropriate  here,  as  to  the  proper 
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mode  of  inBtmctiiig  the  young  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  are  earnestly  offered  to  the  consideration  of  parenta 
and  teachers,  and  of  young  persons  themselyes. 

It  is  universally  agreed  among  judicious  parents  aud  teachers, 
that  the  Bible  is  not  a  proper  book  to  be  placed  intire  in  the 
hands  of  young  persons  for  promiscuous  reading.  No  one  ought 
to  read  the  Bible  through  till  close  upon  adult  life,  at  any  rate. 
Many  psirts  of  the  Old  Testament  are  no  more  fit  for  the  use  of 
the  young  than  any  other  unselected  ancient  history  would  be. 
The  Jewish  wars  are  such  a  record  of  cruelties  and  horrors  as 
no  young  mind  ought  to  come  in  contact  with.  And  our  modem 
civilization  joins  with  our  Christian  feeling  in  rejecting,  as  too 
gross  to  be  permitted  to  sully  our  children's  minds,  many  inci- 
dents and  expressions  in  the  Old  Testament  which  the  mature 
mind  leams  to  look  upon  as  gross,  indeed,  but  requiring  to  be 
taken  in  their  historical  connection  with  simple  or  barbarous 
ages,  and  as  the  tmceremonious  descriptions  of  contemporaneous 
pens. 

But  this  is  no  more  than  happens  to  us  in  all  other  parts  of 
education,  and  the  difficulty  must  be  met  in  the  same  way  as 
we  meet  it  elsewhere.  "We  never  think  of  introducing  young 
persons  to  the  literature  of  Greece  or  Eome,  or  even  to  our  own 
English  historians  and  poets,  without  some  discrimination  or 
caution.  "We  select,  we  revise,  we  castigate,  we  re- write  for 
them.  The  history  of  ancient  or  foreign  countries  has  been 
re- written  expressly  for  the  young.  Selected  extracts  from  the 
poetry  and  oratory  of  such  countries  have  been  made  for  their 
peculiar  use.  Selections  fix)m  the  best  writers  of  our  own 
coimtry  are  put  into  their  hands.  The  rest  is  reserved  for  their 
adult  study. 

The  same  thing  precisely  is  done  by  every  judicious  parent 
and  teacher  as  regards  the  Bible.  Not  everything  in  the  Jewish 
history  is  either  level  to  the  imderstanding  of  the  young  or  fit 
for  their  perusal.  Not  by  any  means  all  the  Psalms,  Proverbs 
and  Prophecies  are  calculated  to  develope  their  imderstanding 
or  nourish  their  devotion.  Accustomed  though  many  persons 
are  to  speak  loosely  of  the  Bible  as  one  indivisible  whole,  equally 
sacred  and  equally  valuable  in  every  part,  we  all  feel  that  we 
must  discriminate  for  the  sake  of  our  children  at  any  rate ;  and 
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we  accordingly  do  select  for  their  earliest  perusal  the  simplest 
and  most  engaging  narratives,  especially  those  of  a  biographical 
kind,  which  the  Scriptures  contain,  and  the  simplest  and  most 
attractive  of  their  moral  precepts  and  devotional  poems. 

This  is,  by  conmion  consent  among  judicious  parents  and 
teachers,  the  mode  adopted  for  first  initiating  young  people  into 
scriptural  knowledge.  With  this  view.  Abstracts  of  the  Bible, 
Catechisms,  books  of  Questions,  Bible  Stories,  and  Selections 
from  the  Bible,  have  been  produced  in  great  variety,  all  designed 
to  nourish  the  religious  feelings  and  to  teach  the  leading  facts 
of  Bible  history,  while  reserving  for  more  mature  years  the 
systematic  study  of  the  books  of  Scripture  at  large. 

But  a  time  is  sure  to  come,  sooner  or  later,  in  every  intelli- 
gent and  right-minded  young  person's  life,  when  the  necessity 
for  more  systematic  scriptural  knowledge  will  be  felt,  and  a 
somewhat  painful  anxiety  may  even  possess  the  mind,  till  dis- 
tinct personal  convictions  be  gained  on  the  leading  questions, 
at  least,  of  religious  belief.  The  right  use  to  make  of  this 
anxious,  but  natural  and  commendable,  feeling  is,  to  let  it  be 
the  stimulus  to  diligent  reading,  careful  thought  and  cautious 
conscientious  deliberation,  and  to  watch  and  aid  the  process. 

To  young  persons  in  this  interesting  state  of  mind,  I  would 
earnestly  offer  these  two  counsels : 

Eirst.  Do  not  make  yourselves  too  anxious.  Do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  become  quite  clear  and  certain  on  all  points  in 
a  hurry.  Opinions,  if  they  are  to  last,  should  not  be  settled  in 
a  day  or  two.  To  be  worth  keeping,  they  are  worth  careful 
and  long  seeking  and  waiting  for.  Probably  it  will  be  years 
before  you  have  quite  satisfied  your  minds  about  all  the  leading 
religious  questions  connected  with  the  Scriptures.  It  ought 
to  be,  if  you  are  really  resolved  to  study  them  well.  And  there 
is  no  hurry,  provided  you  are  not  idle  or  indifferent,  but  really 
are  earnest  in  your  search.  So  do  not  be  too  anxious  to  finish 
the  business  in  less  time  than  will  be  required  to  do  it  weU. 
It  has  occupied  the  best  thoughts  of  many  mature  years  with 
some  of  us. 

The  second  thing  I  have  to  urge  is  this :  Be  industrious,  and 
be  resolved  to  know  and  imderstand  for  yourselves  whatever  is 
within  your  power  to  attain.     Do  not  be  frightened  at  doubts 
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and  dificultiee.  Look  them  Ml  in  the  face.  They  always 
come  (on  other  subjects  as  well  as  religion)  when  we  really 
inquire  and  think;  and  they  are  sure  to  go  when  we  have 
inquired  and  thought  enough.  Bead  and  think  thoroughly, 
then ; — ^that  is  one  thing.  And,  while  doing  so,  be  (as  I  have 
already  recommended)  under  no  anxiety  about  the  result  ;— 
that  is  the  other  thing.  A  spirit  of  truthftdness  will  guide  any 
one  who  follows  it,  into  aU  the  truth  that  his  mind  can  reach 
or  grasp. 

The  Few  Testament  should  be  read  through  by  a  young 
Christian  before  the  Old.  And,  so  far  as  these  volumes  are 
concerned,  a  young  reader  is  recommended  to  turn  at  once  (on 
concluding  these  preliminary  chapters)  to  that  part  of  tlie 
second  volume  which  describes  the  books  of  the  New  Testament; 
and  afterwards,  when  he  has  diligently  read  through  Hie  four 
GK)spels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  at  any  rate,  and  knows 
from  them  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  Christianity,  he  may 
with  propriety  turn  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  study  the  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  religions  in  their  historical  order  and  relation 
to  each  other,  learning  what  can  be  known  of  the  date,  origin 
and  character  of  the  various  books  of  Scripture,  both  Jeydsh 
and  Christian,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Bible. 

A  few  hints  to  young  persons  may  be  useful  here,  as  to  the 
order  and  method  of  reading  the  New  Testament.  It  may  be 
read  straight  through ;  but  the  Gospels  are  the  most  important 
parts  for  you  to  dwell  upon,  and,  next  to  these,  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles. 

The  four  Gk)spels  each  give  you  an  accoimt  of  the  life  and 
mission  of  Jesus  Christ.  Any  one  of  them  would  therefore,  no 
doubt,  be  enough  by  itself  to  teach  you  Christianity.  Before 
the  days  of  printing,  many  a  Christian  thought  himself  richly 
provided  if  he  possessed  a  copy  of  any  one  of  the  four  Gospels. 

Suppose  you  read  Mark's  Gospel  first,  as  it  is  the  shortest 
and  perhaps  the  simplest,  not  improbably  the  oldest,  of  the  four. 
You  might  read  it  through  carefully  in  half  a  day.  You  wiU 
then  have  read  all  that  Mark  thought  necessary  to  tell  in  order 
folly  to  instruct  a  Christian  disciple.  Suppose  you  next  read 
Matthew's.  You  will  find  many  parts  very  like  Mark's,  even 
in  words,  as  if  they  had  both  used  some  older  writings  relating 
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to  the  life  of  Jesus  (wbich,  it  is  thought  by  many,  they  did) ; 
but  Matthew  has  mauy  things  in  his  Gospel  besides  those  con- 
tained in  Mark's;  and  his,  as  you  see  at  once,  is  much  the 
lunger  of  the  two  accounts.  Then  you  could  read  Luke's ;  it 
is  yery  like  both  the  others  in  the  principal  things,  but  contains 
some  things  which  they  have  not,  and  omits  some  things  that 
tiiey  have.  Then  John's  Gospel  will  be  read  last  of  the  four. 
It  was  written  last ;  and  perhaps  John,  "  the  beloved  disciple," 
liad  seen  the  other  three  histories  before  he  wrote  his  own.  So 
lie  does  not  write  over  again  the  principal  things  contained  in 
their  books,  but  tells  many  things  which  they  liave  omitted. 
Particularly  he  gives  an  account  of  aU.  tiiat  our  Lord  did  in  his 
visits  to  Jerusalem  at  the  great  annual  feasts  of  the  Jews.  The 
others  speak  chiefly  of  what  he  did  in  Galilee  at  other  times. 
Perhaps  the  beloved  disciple  always  went  up  to  the  feasts  with 
his  Lord,  and  the  others  not  always.  Haviog  carefully  read 
St  John's  Gospel,  you  will  have  read  all  that  we  know  about 
the  life  and  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  must  be  quite 
enough  to  teach  any  one  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion* 

Eead  next  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  That  book  was  written 
by  Luke,  and  takes  us,  as  it  were,  in  company  with  some  of 
the  apostles  to  hear  them  preaching  the  gospel  (after  their 
Lord's  resurrection  and  ascension),  first  to  the  Jews  and  then 
to  the  Gentiles.  The  conversion  of  Paul  is  related ;  and  then 
his  preaching  to  the  Gentiles  occupies  the  rest  of  the  book. 
Luke  was  his  companion  in  some  of  his  joume3rs.  Comparing 
what  the  apostles  preach  in  the  Acts  with  what  you  have  before 
found  Jesus  preaching  in  the  Gospels,  you  will  see  that  the  two 
records  agree  in  iheir  great  doctrines  and  in  their  divine  spirit : 
Love  to  God  and  Man,  repentance  from  wicked  works,  the 
spiritual  worship  of  God  as  our  Heavenly  Father,  His  providence 
over  us  now.  His  just  but  meroifiil  retribution  in  a  life  to  come, 
as  revealed  by  the  word  and  character  and  Ufe  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I  would  not  recommend  any  young  person  to  read  the  Epis- 
tles very  early.  "When  you  do  read  them,  you  must  expect  to 
find  difficulties  such  as  you  have  not  met  with  in  the  Gospels 
and  the  Acts ;  and  for  this  very  reason — ^that  they  are  epistles, 
or  letters.  Letters  generally  refer  to  matters  that  are  well 
understood  by  those  to  whom  they  are  written,  and  therefore 
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are  not  ftilly  explained,  but  implied  or  taken  for  granted,  by 
the  writer ;  bo  that  his  allusions  are  likely  to  be  often  obscure 
and  perplexing  to  any  other  readers  besides  those  whom  he  first 
addressed.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  if,  nearly  1800  years 
after  Paul  wrote  to  the  Eoman  or  the  Corinthian  Christians, 
or  to  his  friend  Timothy  or  Philemon,  we  find  there  are  some 
things  not  very  clear  to  us,  which,  however,  Timothy  or  Phi- 
lemon, or  the  Eoman  or  Corinthian  church,  might  understand 
at  once.  Many  parts  of  the  Epistles  are  dificult  to  explain. 
And  this  is  still  more  the  case  with  that  very  obscure  book,  the 
Eevelation  of  St.  John.  But  the  easiest  books,  the  Gbspels 
and  the  Acts,  are  evidently  the  books  best  calculated  to  teach 
us  what  Christianitf/  is.  The  Epistles  afterwards  imply  its  facts 
and  doctrines ;  but  in  the  Gospels  and  iiie  Acts,  Christiamty 
is  preached  and  lived  by  its  founder  and  its  first  missionaries. 
We  must  therefore  learn  genuine  Christianity  from  these  books, 
if  we  would  learn  it  at  all. 


CHAPTEK  n. 


OF  THE  BIBLE  IN   GENEEAL,   AND  ITS   TWO  GEEAT  DIVISIONS,  THE 
OLD   AND   THE  NEW   TESTAMENTS. 

The  word  Bible  means  hooh,  from  the  Greek.  The  Bible  is 
"  The  Book,"  that  is,  the  book  above  all  other  books,  the  best 
book,  as  being  the  book  in  which  the  best  religious  wisdom  is 
contained.  Hence  it  is  called  also  the  Holy  Bible,  or  Sacred 
Book ;  in  other  words,  the  Book  of  EeHgion. 

But,  though  now  forming  one  volume,  the  contents  of  the 
Bible  are  in  reality  (as  will  be  shewn  more  fiilly  hereafter) 
many  distinct  writings,  of  very  different  kinds,  possessing 
various  degrees  of  religious  value  and  interest,  and  have  been 
written  at  very  different  times.  The  older  name  for  them 
(which  we  still  frequently  use)  is  significant  of  this  variety. 
They  were  called  separately  the  Soriptt^es,  long  before  they 
were  called  the  Bible  collectively.  This  word  Sortptwea  means 
Writings,     The  Scriptures  are  the  Writings^  tiie  best  and  most 
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important  writings.  They  are  more  ftilly  described  as  the  Holy 
Scriptwes,  or  the  Sacred  Writings ;  the  Writings,  that  is,  which 
have  especially  to  do  with  Eeligion.  These  holy  writings, 
then,  are,  properiy  speaking,  not  one  book  but  many,  having 
been  written  by  various  authors,  in  mauy  different  times  and 
places,  during  the  course  of  mauy  centuries.  Collected,  they 
form  one  Bible ;  but  they  are  in  their  own  nature  distinct  aad 
separate  Scriptures  still.  This  is  a  very  important  observation 
to  bear  continually  in  mind. 

These  Scriptures  are  divided  into  two  principal  parts — ^the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  aud  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament. 

The  Old-Testament  Scriptures  are,  in  brief,  the  writings 
which  relate  to  the  Jewish  religion ;  the  N'ew- Testament  Scrip- 
tures are  those  which  relate  to  the  Christian  religion. 

This  word  Testament  needs  explaining,  aud  the  explauation 
needs  to  be  remembered.  The  common  meaning  of  the  word 
is  evidently  quite  unsuitable  here.  When  a  man  makes  his 
will,  that  is  called  "  making  his  testament."  So  we  speak  of 
a  man's  "  last  will  and  testament,"  using  two  words  instead  of 
one  (as  our  legal  phraseology  delights  to  do) ;  and  it  is  custom- 
ary to  begin  such  a  document  with  the  phrase,  *'  This  is  the 
last  will  and  testament  of  So-and-so."  Kow  it  is  plain  that 
this  cannot  be  the  meaning  of  ''Old  Testament"  and  "New 
Testament"  as  names  fop  the  Scriptures  of  the  Jewish  and  the 
Christian  religions.  They  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  a 
Testament,  in  the  proper  English  meaninjg  of  that  word.  The 
simple  fact  is,  that  Testament  is  an  improper  translation  of  a 
Greek  word  which  has  two  meanings,  and  the  wrong  meaning 
has  been  perversely  and  unfortunately  used  by  iiie  English 
translators  of  the  Bible.  One  Greek  word  stands  for  two  EngHsh 
ones — ^for  Testament  and  also  for  Covenant,  These  two  things 
are  to  a  certain  degree  similar,  yet  in  other  respects  very  dif- 
ferent ;  so  some  languages  have  only  one  word  for  them  both, 
and  others  have  two.  A  covenant  includes  every  kind  of  agree- 
ment or  bargain.  A  testament  is  an  agreement  of  one  particular 
kind,  namely,  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  testator's  pro- 
perty when  he  is  dead.  The  Greeks  expressed  both  the  general 
and  the  particular  idea  by  the  same  word,  and  understood  that 
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word  to  mean,  at  one  time  a  covenant,  and  at  another  a  last 
wiU  and  testament,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
But  as  we  have  two  words  in  English,  we  ought  not  to  use  the 
one  when  we  mean  the  other.  When  we  mean  a  covenant,  we 
must  say  covenant ;  and  when  we  mean  a  testament,  we  must 
say  testament.  So,  when  the  Scripture  means  covenant,  we 
ought  to  translate  covenant ;  and  if  ever  it  means  testament,  then 
testament. 

Are  the  Scriptures  of  the  Jews,  then,  a  Testament,  or  a  Cove- 
nant ?  Was  the  religion  taught  by  Moses  the  Old  Testament, 
or  the  Old  Covenant  ?  And  ttiat  by  Christ,  a  New  Testament, 
or  a  New  Covenant  ? 

Plainly,  they  were  not  Testaments  at  all,  but  Covenants; 
the  Old  Covenant  an4  the  New  Covenant.  (See  Heb.  viii.  6, 
&c.,  where  the  word  is  rightly  translated.)  The  Almighty 
declares  His  will  to  His  creatures,  and  promises  that  if  they 
obey  His  commands,  He  will  grant  them  His  blessing  accord- 
ingly. This,  in  conformity  to  human  ideas  and  customs.  He 
calls  establishing  His  covenant  with  them.  The  expression  is 
frequent  in  the  Scriptures,  and  various  covenants,  both  human 
and  divine,  are  recorded. 

Thus,  the  covenant  with  Noah  is  recorded  in  Gfenesis  ix. 
9 — 17,  where  the  rainbow  is  made  "the  token  of  the  cove- 
nant." Again :  circumcision  was  ihe  token  of  the  covenant 
with  Abraham  (Gren.  xvii.  9 — ).  But  the  usual  token*  of  a 
covenant  between  man  and  man  being,  in  ancient  times,  the 
slaughter  of  an  animal  (probably  designed  emblematically  to 
imprecate  destruction  upon  either  party  who  should  break  the 
covenant),  it  is  in  accommodation  to  this  custom  that  the  cove- 
nant is  ratified  with  Abraham  by  the  blood  of  a  victim  in  the 
manner  recorded  in  chap.  xv.  (8 — 18) ;  and  ages  afterwards  it 
is  again  ratified  with  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  desert,  by 
the  hand  of  Moses,  with  the  blood  of  victims,  in  a  very  solemn 
manner,  as  described  in  Exod.  xxiv.  3 — 8.  In  pursuance  of 
still  the  same  idea,  and  in  allusion  to  the  same  usage,  Jesus 
Christ,  when  celebrating  his  last  supper,  calls  the  cup  "  the 
New  Covenant  in  my  blood"  (see  Matt.  xxvi.  28,  Mark  xiv. 
24,  Luke  xxii.  20),  where  the  word  is,  in  the  common  version, 
perversely  translated  Testament,  as  it  is  in  one  or  two  other 
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places,  but  not  many.  It  should  be  "  Covenant"  wherever  it 
occurs  in  the  Scriptures.  So  then  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  properly  the  Scriptures  (Writings)  of  iiie  Old 
Covenant,  i.e.,  of  the  former  dispensation  which  God  gave  to 
the  Jews  by  Moses ;  and  the  Scriptures- of  the  New  Testament 
are  properly  the  Writings  of  the  New  Covenant,  "  established 
upon  better  promises,"  which  God  hath  offered  to  mankind  at 
lai^  by  Jesus  Christ 


CHAPTEK  in. 


OP  THE  JEWISH  SCKIPTXmES,  OE  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT,  WITH  THE 
APOCKYPHA. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  con- 
taming  the  religion  of  the  Jews.  They  contain,  in  fact,  the 
'whole  remaining  literature  of  the  Jews,  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  time  when  the  prophet  Malachi  wrote,  that  is, 
probably,  about  440  years  before  Christ.  The  originals  are  in 
the  Hebrew  language,  with  the  exception  of  some  parts  of 
Daniel  and  Ezra,*  which  are  m  Chaldee,  a  later  dialect  of  the 
some  language,  spoken  by  the  Jews  after  their  return  from 
captivity  in  Babylon. 

The  next  remaining  writLugs  of  the  Hebrews,  after  the  time 
of  Malachi,  are  the  books  known  as  the  Apocrypha  ('*  hidden,^^ 
of  obicwre  origin,  that  is,  or  of  dovhtjvil  wuthenticityj.  These 
are  generally  inserted  in  large  English  Bibles  between  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Few,  but  omitted  in  our  small  and  common 
editions.  These  "  books  called  Apocrypha"  were  first  written 
itt  Greek,  which,  soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander's  conquests 

*  One  solitary  verse  in  Jeremiah  is  also  in  Chaldee  (chap.  z.  11) ; 
but  it  interrupts  the  connection,  and  may  be  safely  regarded  as  a  mere 
note  or  comment,  first  written,  perhaps,  in  the  margin  of  a  manuscript 
when  Chaldee  had  become  the  dialect  of  the  Jews,  and  thence  copied 
into  the  text  of  future  ones.  It  is  wanting  in  one  MS. ;  and  Dr. 
Blayney  says,  "  to  speak  my  mind  freely,  I  cannot  help  questioning 
the  authenticity  of  it."     (See  Blayney's  Jerejniah,  x.  11.) 
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in  the  East,  became  the  general  language  of  literature  through- 
out the  civilized  world  *  The  Jews  accordingly  translated 
their  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek, 
about  the  year  286  or  286  B.C.  This  translation  was  made 
at  Alexandria,  where  Jews  resided  at  that  time  in  great  num- 
bers, as  they  did  also  throughout  Egypt.  It  is  known  as  the 
"  Septuagint"  version,  or  that  of  the  "  Seventy"  translators, 
from  the  number  of  learned  men  reported  to  have  been  employed 
upon  it.  Their  design  in  making  this  Greek  translation  may 
have  been  in  part  to  recommend  their  Scriptures  to  the  notice 
of  other  nations,  and  partly  to  consult  the  convenience  of  many 
of  their  own  nation,  who,  being  dispersed  among  the  Greeks, 
were  gradually  losing  their  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  In  the 
course  of  a  generation  or  two,  many  Jews  were  better  acquaint- 
ed with  this  Greek  version  than  with  their  original  Scriptures. 
It  came  to  be  regarded  with  almost  the  same  reverence  as  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  was  used  in  many  of  their  synagogues,  not 
only  in  foreign  countries,  but  even  in  Palestine.  A  miraculous 
origin  was  even  ascribed  to  it. 

From  about  that  same  period  (after  Alexander's  conquests), 
when  Palestine  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria  under 
Seleucus  and  his  successors,  the  next  race  of  Jewish  writers, 
whether  in  Egypt  or  in  Palestine,  adopted  Greek,  instead  of 
Hebrew,  for  all  new  compositions ;  whence  the  books  of  the 
Apocrypha  (which  contain  the  history,  the  legends  and  the 
moral  and  devotional  writings  of  those  times),  were  written  in 
the  Greek  language.  These  books  are  not  regarded  by  the 
Jews  with  so  much  veneration  as  their  Hebrew  Scriptures; 
and  the  different  Christian  churches  have  looked  upon  them 
with  very  various  degrees  of  religious  interest — some  accepting 
them  as  sacred,  and  others  rejecting  them.  The  Church  of 
Bome  accepts  them,  and  mixes  them  up  with  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  Protestant  churches  keep  them  separate,  and 
ascribe  an  inferior  importance  to  them.  The  leading  feet 
regarding  them  is  simply  this :  that  as  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  contain  all  the  remains  of  Jewish  literature  down 
to  about  400  years  before  Christ,  having  been  written  origin- 
ally in  Hebrew  or  Chaldee,  so  the  Apocrypha  contain  all  the 
♦  Alexander  died  B.C.  324. 
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now  extant  Jewish  literature  of  the  next  succeeding  centuries, 
these  writings  being  originally  Greek.  These  are  the  palpable 
&cts  of  the  case. 

At  a  still  later  period,  some  of  the  Jewish  writers,  as  Philo 
and  Josephus  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  also  wrote  in 
Greek.  But  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Bomans 
in  the  year  70,  the  tender  patriotic  regrets  of  the  Jewish  people 
seem  (in  proportion  to  their  hopelessness,  one  would  think)  to 
have  led  to  the  more  diligent  cultivation  of  their  old  national 
language ;  and  during  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  aera,  many  paraphrases  and  commentaries 
upon  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  were  written  in 
Ohaldee.     These  are  the  Talmuds  and  the  Targums. 

It  may  be  here  observed  (though  the  observation  anticipates 
the  subject  of  the  I^ew  Testament),  that  aU.  the  Christian 
Scriptures  were  written  in  Greek,  as  the  then  literary  language 
of  the  world,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  and  the  Epistie  to  the  Hebrews.  There  are  some 
reasons  for  supposing  these  two  books  to  have  been  written 
originally  in  Chaldee  or  Syriac,  for  the  inmiediate  use  of  the 
Hebrew  Christians  in  Palestine ;  but  if  that  was  the  case,  the 
Hebrew  originals  are  lost ;  and  we  find  these  books,  like  the 
rest  of  the  New  Testament,  in  Greek,  as  their  earliest  existing 
state.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  quotations 
which  are  often  made  in  the  Kew  Testament  from  the  pid,  are 
taken  apparentiy  from  the  Septuagint  Greek  version  above 
mentioned,  often  agreeing  with  it  when  it  differs  somewhat 
torn  the  Hebrew. 

This  account  of  the  successive  languages  used  in  Jewish  and 
Christian  literature,  is  important  in  explaining  many  matters 
of  scriptural  interest  in  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 

The  Old  Testament  contains,  as  already  observed,  the  whole 
remaining  literature  of  the  Jews  from  the  earliest  times  to 
about  400  years  before  Christ,  or,  including  the  Apocrypha, 
till  the  time  of  Christ. 

This  simple  fact  may  save  us  the  trouble  of  endless  and 
unprofitable  discussions  on  what  is  called  the  Canon  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  word  Canon  is  the  Greek  for  a  carpenter's 
rule  or  square,  and  more  generally  for  any  rule,  measure,  model 
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or  pattern.  So  the  Canon  of  the  Scriptures  means  the  role, 
real  or  supposed,  according  to  which  certain  hooks  have  heen 
admitted  (or  are  supposed  to  have  heen  admitted)  into  the 
catalogue  of  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  certain  other  hooks  heen 
rejected.  When  we  come  to  the  New  Testament,  we  may- 
have  occasion  to  examine  into  the  principles.on  which  its  hooks 
were  admitted  into  the  Canon,  and  certain  others  (some  of 
which  still  exist)  were  rejected.  For,  in  the  case  of  the  New 
Testament,  certain  ecclesiastical  discussions  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Canon  are  matter  of  history.  But  as  regards  the  Old, 
any  such  alleged  discussion  is  purely  matter  of  tradition,  if  not 
of  imagination. 

The  Hehrew  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  contain,  in 
point  of  fact,  all  the  remains  of  Hebrew  literature  that  existed 
in  the  time  of  Christ  and  for  some  centuries  before.  There 
have  been  many  other  Hebrew  compositions,  now  lost,  to  which 
allusions  are  made  in  certain  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
existing  when  those  works  were  composed ;  but  the  "  Canon" 
of  the  Old  Testament  includes  all  that  was  extant  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  and,  we  have  reason  to  think,  aU.  that  was  extant 
when  the  Jewish  Scriptures  were  translated  into  Greek  in  the 
third  century  before  Christ,  or  when  the  separate  books  were 
first  collected  into  one  whole,  which  may  probably  have  been 
about  400  years  before  Christ. 

It  will  be  useful  as  weU  as  curious  to  enumerate  the  books 
mentioned  or  quoted  in  various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  are  now  lost,  except  so  far  as  some  of  them  may  have 
been  made  the  basis  of  the  existing  books,  or  been  incorporated 
with  them.  Had  any  of  these  been  extant  at  the  time  when 
the  "  Canon"  was  formed, — ^that  is,  when  the  collection  was 
made  and  catalogued, — ^there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
would  have  been  admitted  as  a  part  of  the  general  collection  of 
Hebrew  literature.  There  is  just  the  same  variety  of  character 
and  subject  among  the  existing  books  as  (judging  by  their 
tities)  there  was  among  the  lost  ones.  The  existing  ones  are 
not  all  sacred,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  term.  One 
at  least  is  the  very  reverse  of  sacred.  Some  are  merely  his- 
torical, and  abound  in  the  worst  horrors  of  human  history. 
Some  contain  an  exposition  of  the  religious  system  of  the  Jews ; 
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some,  their  didactic^  proyerbial  and  moral  compositions ;  and 
some,  their  devotional  poetry,  and  that  wide  class  of  poetry,  the 
prophetic.  These  books  shall  be  briefly  enumerated,  and  a  list 
of  certain  lost  books  subjoined. 

The  Jews  do  not  arrange  their  Scriptures  quite  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  placed  in  the  English  Bible.  This  latter 
jurangement  has  been  copied  from  the  Septuagint.  But  an 
earlier  arrangement  of  the  Old  Testament  is  Hiat  which  seems 
to  be  alluded  to  by  our  Lord  (in  Luke  xxiv.  44)  as  the  cus- 
tomary division  in  his  time :  **  Jesus  said  unto  them.  These 
are  the  words  which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  with 
you,  that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled  which  were  written  in 
the  Law  of  Hoses,  and  in  the  Pbophets,  and  in  the  Psaxms, 
concerning  me.'*  Very  similar  is  the  more  express  enumera- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  in  the  prologue  to  the  apocryphal 
book  of  Ecclesiasticus  (the  date  of  which  is  the  second  century 
before  Christ),  "  The  Law,  and  the  Prophets,  and  the  other 
Jbooks  of  our  fathers."  Each  enumeration  seems  designed  to 
comprise  the  Jewish  Scriptures  in  general ;  in  which  view  the 
word  Psalms  must  evidently  have  been  used  in  a  wider  sense 
than  that  of  the  mere  Book  of  Psalms.  That  Book  of  Psalms 
is  in  fact  the  first  and  leading  portion  of  one  of  the  three  great 
divisions  into  which  the  later  Jews  distribute  their  Scriptures. 
These  divisions  are  the  Law,  the  Prophets  and  the  Chetubim 
(or  writings),  called  by  the  later  Jews  Sagiogrwpha  (sacred 
writings).  The  Prophets,  again,  they  distinguish  into  the 
EarHer  and  the  Later  Prophets ;  thus  making  four  divisions, 
according  to  which  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  still  usually  printed. 

The  more  particular  contents  are  arranged  under  these  four 
divisions,  as  foUows : 

1.  The  LiiW  includes  the  Pentateuch  or  five  books  of  Moses, 
namely.  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy. 

2.  The  EAitT.TT.Tt  Pbophets  (prophets  being  used  in  a  sense 
which  will  be  explained  in  its  proper  place)  include  Joshua, 
Judges,  1  and  2  Samuel,  and  1  and  2  Kings. 

3.  The  Lateb  Pbophets  include  (1)  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel,  known  as  the  Greater  Prophets;  and  (2)  Hosea,  Joel, 
Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Mcah^  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah, 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi,  known  as  the  Minor  Prophets. 
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4.  Thb  Chbtubik  (the  other  Scriptures,  or  miscellaneoTiB 
Scriptures)  include  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Song  of  Solomon, 
Euth,  Lamentations,  Ecdesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Kehe- 
miah,  1  and  2  Chronicles.  Fiye  of  these,  namely,  Buth,  Esther, 
Ecclesiastes,  Lamentations  and  Song  of  Solomon,  are  called  the 
MegiUoth  or  B4)Uy — an  intimation,  possibly,  of  their  late  or 
hesitating  addition  to  the  collection  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  would  be  gradually  formed.  These  five  books  seem  to 
have  formed  a  separate  RoU,  and  to  have  held  an  uncertain 
place.  They  are  sometimes  inserted  in  the  Hebrew  Bible 
immediately  after  the  five  books  of  Moses,  instead  of  among 
the  Chetuhtm, 

The  above-mentioned  Books,  or  Scriptures,  are  then  the 
whole  of  the  older  Jewish  literature  now  extant.  Other  books, 
once  extant,  are  alluded  to,  and  some  of  them  quoted,  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  these,  from  which  allusions  we  make  out  the  fol- 
lowing 

Cataloovb  of  Lost  Hebrew  Soriptukes: 

The  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah  is  quoted  in  N"umb.  xxi.  14; — 
an  imseemly  title  to  have  given  to  the  horrible  wars  of  the 
Jews,  but  quite  accordant  with  early  Jewish  notions  and 
feeHngs.  Perhaps  it  was  an  older  history  of  their  invasion 
of  Canaan,  the  contents  of  which  are  worked  up  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  Books  of  Joshua  and  Judges. 

The  Book  ofJasher  (literally  meaning  the  Book  of  the  RighteouSy 
or  perhaps  the  Righteous  Rooky  or  the  Excellent  Book)  is 
quoted  in  Joshua  x.  13,  and  iu  2  Samuel  i.  18.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  book  of  poems ;  at  least,  these  two  extracts  are 
both  poetical.  The  first  is  a  few  lines  describing  the  sun 
and  moon  as  standing  still ;  the  other  is  the  beautiful  ode  of 
David  on  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan.  If  Jaaher  con- 
tained many  such  poems  as  these,  we  have  great  reason  to  ; 
lament  its  loss.  These  two  quotations  belong  to  events  so 
distant  from  each  other,  that  it  is  natural  to  suppose  the 
book  was  a  copious  one.  Possibly  some  of  its  contents  may 
have  re-appeared  in  the  Book  of  Psalms ;  in  which  case  the 
loss  may  not  have  been  so  great  as  might  be  supposed. 

Th^  Rook  in  which  Samuel  wrote  the  manner  of  the  Kingdom 
(1  Sam.  X.  25),  was  probably  a  mere  extract  made  from 
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Dent  xvii.  14 — 20,  with  possibly  a  record  of  the  election  of 
Saul  as  king,  similar  to  that  given  in  the  chapter  itself.  So 
that  we  have  probably  lost  nothing  original  here ;  though 
some  suppose  Samuel  to  have  drawn  up  on  this  occasion  a 
JSook  of  Constitutional  Law,  now  lost. 

Solomon^  8  Three  Thousand  Proverbs,  his  Thousand  and  Five  Son^s, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  Natural  History  of  Trees,  Plants 
and  Anivnals,  may  or  may  not,  any  or  aU.  of  them,  have  been 
put  into  writing.  The  expression  of  the  historian  (1  Kings 
iv.  32,  33)  is,  that  '^  he  spake  3000  proverbs,  and  his  songs 
were  1005,  and  he  spake  of  trees,  &c.''  There  is  nothing 
said  about  their  being  written  or  published ;  but  probably 
some  at  least  were,  as  the  royal  author  speaks  in  his  Eccle- 
siastes  (xii.  12)  of  "making  many  books,"  in  a  way  that 
seems  to  imply  his  having  written  many  more  himself  than 
are  come  down  to  us.  As  regards  his  3000  proverbs,  we 
have  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  not  so  many  as  1000 ;  and 
some  of  these  are  expressly  ascribed  to  Agur,  and  others  to 
the  mother  of  king  Lemuel.  Of  king  Solomon's  thousand 
and  five  songs,  we  have  only  one,  from  the  character  of 
which,  however,  we  have  no  reason  to  regret,  on  religious 
and  moral  grounds  at  least,  the  loss  of  all  the  rest.  AVe 
have  no  works  on  natural  history  even  professing  to  be  his. 

The  Book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi.  41),  the  Chro- 
nicles of  King  David  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  24),  the  Book  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah,  and  the  Book  of  the  Chro- 
nicles of  the  Kings  of  I^ael,  are  continually  referred  to  in 
our  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  as  containing  "  the  rest 
of  the  acts"  of  each  monarch,  besides  the  acts  which  are 
recorded  there.  They  were  probably  the  Boyal  or  State 
Becords. 

The  Book  of  Samuel  the  Seer  (referred  to  ia  1  Chron.  xxix.  29) 
may  probably  be  eur  present  Book  or  Books  of  Samuel.  But 
the  foUowiog,  which  are  referred  to  in  the  Books  of  Chro- 
nicles, appear  to  be  all  lost : 

The  Book  of  Nathm  the  Prophet  (1  Chron.  xxix.  29 ;  2  Chron. 
ix.  29). 

The  Book  of  Gad  the  Seer  (1  Chron.  xxix.  29). 

The  Prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite  (2  Chron.  ix.  29). 
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Th$  Vmont  of  Iddo  the  Smt  agaimt  Jerohoamy  his  Genealogies 

and  his  Story  (2  Chron.  ix.  29,  xii.  15,  xiii.  22). 
The  Book  of  Shemaiah  the  Prophet  (2  Chron.  xii.  15). 
The  Book  of  Jehu  the  Son  of  Manmi  (2  Chron.  xx.  34). 
The  Sayings  of  the  Seers  (or  perh^s  of  Hosea)  (2  Chron. 

xxxiii.  19). 
The  Zamentatums  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  25)— (plainly  not  the  exist- 
ing book  of  Lamentations). 

The  greater  part  of  i^ese  lost  books  seem,  by  the  manner  ia 
which  they  are  referred  to,  to  have  been,  as  by  their  titles 
many  of  i^em  plainly  were,  purely  of  an  historical  kind.  The 
extant  histories  are  avowedly  based  on  them,  though  in  many 
cases  confessedly  less  fall  and  minute  than  were  the  older  and 
now  lost  Chronicles.  But  the  references  made  to  them  are 
important,  as  shewing  that,  at  least  in  the  times  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy,  public  records  of  important  events  were  regularly 
kept.  Of  these  state  records,  we  have  an  abstract  in  our 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles. 


CHAPTER  lY. 


THE   EELIGIOirS  VALFE  AlO)   SIGNIFICANCY  OF  THE  JEWISH 
LITEEA.TUEE. 

The  chief  part  of  the  extant  Jewish  Scriptures  have  a  more 
or  less  directly  religious  character.  This  fact  constitutes  their 
authority  to  the  Jew  and  their  continued  interest  and  value  to 
the  world  at  large.  Let  me  establish  the  fact  and  trace  its 
significancy. 

Those  books  which  describe  the  Laws  of  Moses  are,  as  it 
were,  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  Jewish  literature. 

The  historical  books,  while  recording  the  secular  affairs  of 
the  Jewish  people,  give  a  degree  of  prominence  to  their  reli- 
gious institutions  which  is  quite  unusual,  whether  in  ancient 
or  in  modem  histories. 

Their  poetry  is  fall  of  the  religious  spirit,  and  commands 
a  living  interest  iu  the  minds  of  Christians  to  the  present 
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day.  The  Jews,  in  tetct,  have  taught  the  world  its  deyotioiial 
poetry. 

"With  the  single  exception  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  all  the 
extant  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  belongs  to  the  class  of  sacred  or 
religions.  It  is  a  cnrions  and  important  fact  that  this  charac- 
teristic mns  through  all  the  yarieties  of  their  mnse.  They 
haye  their  patriotic,  their  descriptiye,  their  didactic,  their  lyrical 
poems,  in  the  same  yarieties  as  other  nations.  £ut  with  them, 
nnhke  other  nations,  each  of  these  yarieties,  without  foregoing 
its  specific  character  of  patriotic,  descriptiye,  didactic,  lyrical, 
exhibits  one  common  characteristic  of  sacred  or  religious  poetry. 

like  other  nations,  the  Hebrews  haye  their  patriotic  songs,  in 
which  historical  reminiscences  and  traditional  allusions  abound. 
But  with  them,  all  these  things  are  part  of  their  religion. 
Their  loye  of  their  country  is  the  loye  of  their  country's  God; 
its  history  is  the  detail  of  His  wonderful  proyidence  oyer  them. 
Eyen  their  deeds  of  war  are  celebrated  (in  a  way  that  oftai 
shocks  a  modem  mind)  as  His  triimiphs.  Their  prosperity  is 
announced  as  the  light  of  His  fayour ;  their  troubles  are  the 
signs  of  His  displeasure.  Their  land  itself  is  the  peculiar 
dwelling-place  of  Him  who  is  Most  High  oyer  all  the  earth.  He 
is  their  Xing  and  Lawgiyer,  as  well  as  their  God.  A  religious 
reference  peryades  all  the  patriotic  productions  of  their  muse. 

In  descriptive  poetry  the  Hebrews  are  rich.  Inhabiting  a 
picturesque  country  and  enjoying  a  delightful  climate,  their 
senses  were  constantiy  addressed  by  such  objects  as  stir  the 
soul  of  the  true  poet  within  him.  And  they  describe  with 
joyous  animation  the  beauties  of  the  yerdant  earth  and  the 
glory  of  the  splendid  heayens ;  they  picture  with  glowing  pencil 
the  fertility  of  their  goodly  land  and  the  happiness  of  its  rejoic- 
ing inhabitants.  But,  in  doing  this,  they  neyer  forget  expressly 
to  refer  all  these  bountiful  and  beauteous  things  to  Jehoyah 
God  as  their  author,  and  to  point  to  them  as  the  tokens  of  His 
high  attributes, — a  true  inference,  indeed,  and  one  which  gives 
the  brightest  touch  of  poetry  to  any  such  picture,  but  one  which 
is  not  inyariably,  nor  usually,  found  in  the  descriptive  poets  of 
other  countries.  "Jehovah  hath  set  his  tabernacle  in  the 
heavens,  from  which  the  sun  rejoiceth  to  run  his  race."  "  Hb 
watereth  the  hillR  from  his  chambers.''    "  He  causeth  his  wind 
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to  breathe."  "  He  maketh  grass  to  grow  for  cattle,  and  herb 
for  the  service  of  man.'' 

The  Jews  have  a  didactic  poetry  in  the  books  of  Job,  Proverbs 
and  Ecclesiastes.  And  this,  again,  is  employed  altogether  upon 
moral  and  religions  topics.  Job  is  a  disquisition  upon  Provi- 
dence, intensely  picturing  the  earnest  thoughts  of  an  unknown^ 
and  perhaps  early,  Hebrew  writer  on  tiiat  great  argument. 
Ecclesiastes  is  a  disquisition  on  morals,  a  search  after  the  chief 
good  of  man.  And  the  Proverbs  are  a  collection  of  wise  say- 
ings and  moral  precepts,  rising  from  the  lowest  prudential  to 
the  highest  religious  tone.  "The  fear  of  the  Lord"  is  the 
chief  thing  in  Jewish  wisdom ;  and  "  to  depart  from  evil,  that 
is,"  according  to  the  Jewish  sage,  "  understanding."  And  he 
is  right,  unquestionably,  in  the  pre-eminence  which  he  gives 
to  this  department  of  knowledge ;  and  probably  no  subject  is 
80  well  fitted  for  didactic  poetry  as  that  of  morals.  Other 
nations,  however,  less  peculiarly  circumstanced,  have  not  made 
for  themselves  the  same  restriction ;  and  in  this  instance,  there- 
fore, the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  has  stiU  the  peculiarity  which 
I  am  pointing  out. 

A  great  part  of  their  lyric  poetry  was  designed  to  be  sung  in 
the  offices  of  worship.  The  Book  of  Psalms  consists  largely  of 
pieces  of  this  class,  embracing  all  kinds  of  devotional  topics, 
public  and  private,  rejoicing  and  grateful,  and  also  penitential 
and  sorrowing,— celebrating  in  turn  the  wonders  of  creation 
and  providence,  the  records  of  history  and  the  hopes  of  pro- 
phecy. Prom  all  these  sources  the  lyric  poet  derived  materials 
for  songs  of  worship.  And  the  services  of  their  national  temple 
supplied  a  stimulus  to  the  poet's  genius  similar  to  tiiat  which, 
in  other  departments,  the  Greek  poets  felt  in  their  public  lite- 
rary contests  for  the  applause  of  their  assembled  fellow-citizens, 
and  as  effective  in  calling  forth  the  choicest  productions  of  the 
sacred  muse,  as  those  contests  were  in  giving  occasion  to  the 
sweet  dramas  of  Sophocles  and  the  immortal  histories  of  Thu- 
oydides.  The  Tabernacle,  and  still  more  its  successor  the 
Temple, — the  beautiful,  venerable  and  holy  Tenpiple  of  Mount 
Zion,  with  its  solemn,  splendid  rites,  so  attractive  to  half- 
enlightened  minds, — ^was  the  one  object  which  drew  towards 
itself  the  strongest  national,  kindred  and  personal  regard ;  and 
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it  held  therefore  a  proportionately  stronger  ascendancy  over  the 
souls  of  such  as  felt  the  inspiration  of  poetry.     Thither  the 
tribes  went  up  to  their  rejoicing  festivals ;  and  there  the  pa- 
triotic and  social  feelings  were  taught  to  mingle  with  ihose  of 
religion.     That  holy  place  was  the  nation's  pride,  and  its  ser- 
vices were  the  nursery  of  the  national  genius  for  poetry,  as 
they  were  for  music  too,  giving  to  the  one  the  immortality 
which  could  not  be  secured  to  the  passing  sounds  of  the  other. 
Poetry,  of  the  lyric  and  elegiac  kind  especially,  had,  among 
the  Jews,  another  and  most  remarkable  application,  which,  like 
all  the  rest,  was  of  a  sacred  character,  namely,  to  prophesying. 
A  succession  of  men  were  continually  making  their  appearance 
among  the  Hebrews,  sometimes  regularly  educated  in  the  schools 
of  the  prophets  (of  which  more  hereafter)  and  sometimes  not, 
whose  office  it  was  to  excite,  by  means  of  poetical  recitation, 
often  with  musical  accompaniment,  the  renewed  interest  of  the 
people  in  their  religious  duties  and  hopes,  and  to  administer 
such  specific  reproof,  admonition  or  encouragement,  as  {he  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  seemed  to  require.     These  men  often 
recounted  the  wonderful  history  of  their  nation,  and  pointed 
to  its  past  events  as  the  proof  that  Israel  was  the  peculiar 
people  of  the  Almighty,  and  especially  bound  to  gratitude  and 
obedience.     And  thus  they  sought  to  keep  alive  a  perpetual 
regard  to   their  distinctive  religious  system.     Boldly  they 
remonstrated  against  each  defection  from  the  Law  of  Moses, 
denounced  the  national  idolatries  as  often  as  they  occurred,  and 
stood  before  kings  with  dignified  fearlessness,  as  N'athan  before 
David,  and  Elijah  before  Ahab,  to  reprove  their  official  or  their 
X>ersonal  delinquencies.     All  this  belonged  to  the  office  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet;  and  masterly  efforts  of  human  genius  do 
many  of  those  compositions  exhibit,  such  as  can  scarcely  be 
surpassed  for  vigour  of  conception,  boldness  of  fancy,  and  earnest 
impressiveness  of  appeal ;  while  a  higher  inspiration  than  that 
of  poetical  genius  characterizes  some  parts  of  the  works  of  the 
prophets,  when  \hejforetel,  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  the 
future  fate  of  individuals  and  of  nations.     For  the  office  of 
prophet  among  the  Hebrews  was  not  always  to  foretel,  but, 
more  comprehensively,  to  teach,  whether  to  teach  the  forgotten 
duties  of  the  present,  or  to  teach  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
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future ;  to  teach,  whether  by  human  or  by  saperhuinaii  know- 
ledge and  skill.  Accordingly,  the  extant  writings  even  of  the 
Hebrew  "Later  Prophets"  are  not  nearly  bH predictive,  bnt  very 
many  of  them  admonitory,  and  others  consolatory  and  encourag- 
ing; while  those  called  the  "  Earlier  Prophets"  were  variously 
teachers,  leaders,  magistrates  and  warriors.  Of  this  mixed 
character,  then,  lai^ly  admonitory  and  partly  predictive,  are 
the  prophetical  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  admonitory 
part  being  often  founded  upon  or  connected  with  the  prediction. 
The  times  of  increasing  tendency  to  idolatrous  practices  pre- 
ceding the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  the  melancholy  period  of 
that  captivity  itself,  were  most  prolific  in  poetry  of  this  kind. 
Its  tone  w£w  admonitory  at  first,  denouncing  national  punish- 
ment as  at  hand,  by  the  mouths  of  Hosea,  Joel  and  others,  but 
chiefiy  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  Then,  during  the  period  of 
the  captivity,  it  became  plaintive  and  penitential  (as  seen  in 
the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah) ;  till  at  length,  as  in  Ezekiel, 
the  later  Isaiah,  Haggai,  Zechariah  and  Malachi,  it  becomes 
again  consolatory,  and  is  employed  in  directing  the  hopes  of 
the  afflicted  people,  now  no  more  fascinated  by  the  idolatries 
that  have  brought  them  low,  to  the  thought  of  restoration  to  the 
land,  and  better  obedience  to  the  religious  rites,  of  their  fathers. 

Thus,  then,  with  one  trifling  exception,  the  whole  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  poetry  partakes  of  a  religious  character.  It 
is  appHed  exclusively  to  devotional  and  moral  purposes.  Every 
source  from  which  poetical  thoughts  and  feelings  are  customa- 
rily drawn,  is  made  to  yield  them  here  under  a  religious  aspect. 
"Without  cramping  any  poef  s  individual  genius  (for  each  has 
his  own  style,  in  many  cases  very  marked),  a  national  character 
is  imparted  to  it,  and  that  national  character  is  religious.  The 
scenes  of  nature,  the  ««cords  of  history  and  the  love  of  country, 
here  make  their  wonted  offering  to  poetry  an  offering  also  to 
piety. 

Now  this  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  and  striking  fact  in 
the  history  of  literature.  No  other  national  poetry  bears  the 
same  characteristic.  To  account  for  it  in  the  instance  of  the 
Hebrew  poetry,  we  must  admit  that  religion  (and  religion  in 
comparatively  a  very  pure  form)  was,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
more  intimately  associated  with  all  that  could  engage  the  ima- 
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gination  and  affect  the  heart  among  this  one  people,  than  anj 
where  else  in  the  world. 

And  we  derive  hence  a  presumptive  argament  of  no  mean 
value  in  favour  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Jewish  religion  to  a 
divine  origin.  Admitting  that  the  Jewish  naticm  had  received 
by  divine  revelation  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Unity  and  a 
peculiar  system  of  religious  observances,  we  can  understand 
how  topics  oi  this  sort  should  naturally  thus  engross  their 
poetry.  And  if  we  attentively  consider  what  kind  of  religious 
allusions  those  are  which  pervade  it  in  every  direction, — ^how 
pure  and  dignified  in  conq)ariBon  with  the  religious  opinions 
and  sentiments  of  mankind  at  large  during  the  same  periods, — 
the  presumption  rises  almost  iuto  moral  certainty,  that  there 
must  be  (amid  all  the  historical  difficulties  and  obscurities  which 
beset  the  subject)  at  least  a  broad  basis  of  fact,  of  historical 
truth,  in  the  records  which  are  implied  in  their  poetical  allu- 
sions. For  the  conceptions  of  the  Deity  which  these  writings 
evince  are  remarkable  for  their  sublimity  and  grandeur,  which 
even  the  modem  philosopher  and  the  disciple  of  Christ  admire, 
and  can  find  little,  comparatively,  to  except  against ;  and  which, 
when  judged  by  a  comparison  with  the  religious  poems  of  other 
countries  most  nearly  contemporaneous,  as  those  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod  (and  this  is  the  true  criterion),  appear  so  vastly  supe- 
rior to  their  age,  as  to  carry  the  conviction  irresistibly  home  to 
us,  that  the  prophets  and  poets  of  Judea  had  drunk  from  a 
higher  inspiration  than  that  of  human  genius  or  learning.  At 
least,  this  supposition  will  most  fully  account  for  the  literary 
facts  of  the  case.  If  it  be  admitted  to  be  true  that  Almighty 
GK)d  miraculously  interposed  to  give  to  the  fathers  of  the  Jewish 
nation  the  knowledge  of  His  Unity  and  Supremacy,  and  insti- 
tuted by  the  hand  of  Moses  a  peculiar  religious  and  political 
system,  which  recognized  His  Unity  as  its  grand  characteristic, 
and  forbade  Idolatry  as  the  highest  offence  against  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Israelitish  state, — ^then  we  can  account  for  this 
peculiar  religious  tone  which  pervades  the  whole  poetry  of  the 
Hebrews, — then  we  can  understand  how  their  historical  recol- 
lections had  reference  principally  to  His  deeds  on  their  behalf, 
how  all  their  social  institutions  reminded  them  of  Him  as  their 
King,  how  the  holy  place  where  His  worship  was  celebrated 
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gaye  birth  to  their  choicest  productions  of  poetry  and  music, 
how  the  beauties  and  the  bounties  of  nature  reminded  them 
more  than  others  of  Him  as  the  Giver,  and  why  prophets  should 
be  for  ever  recalling,  to  the  thoughts  of  princes  and  people, 
obligations  so  peculiar  as  theirs,  recounting  their  past  history, 
scrutinizing  their  actual  condition  and  existing  practices,  and 
iu*ging  perpetually  their  impassioned  exhortations  to  religious 
obedience,  as  well  as  unfolding  from  time  to  time  the  special 
messages  with  which  they  were  charged  from  on  high.  Admit, 
in  short,  the  divine  commission  of  Moses,  and  we  account  for 
this  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Jewish  literature.  Deny 
it,  and  I  know  not,  at  least,  what  solution  can  be  given  of  this 
remarkable  fact,  which  characterizes  the  Hebrew  literature  in 
general  and  its  poetry  in  particular. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  design  of  this  book  systematically  to 
set  forth  the  evidences  of  the  divine  origin  of  Judaism  or  of 
Christianity,  but  to  lead  to  the  reasonable  understanding  of 
their  respective  Scriptures.  The  first  thing  is  to  know  what 
the  Jewish  religion  is,  as  taught  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
what  the  Christian  religion  is,  as  taught  in  the  New.  The 
contents  of  those  volumes  being  known  and  appreciated,  a 
further  question  will  be,  whether  Judaism,  thus '  rationally 
understood,  was  of  divine  institution  in  its  time  and  place ;  and 
whether  Christianity,  thus  rationally  understood,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  divine  for  all  times  and  places.  And  this  question 
will,  to  most  minds  probably,  be  decided  rather  by  the  internal 
argument  from  the  characteristics  of  the  religions  themselves, 
than  by  laborious  search  into  the  external  testimony  of  history 
and  criticism.  I  have  therefore,  in  passing,  while  speaking  of 
the  religious  characteristics  of  the  Jewish  literature,  hinted  the 
bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 
The  argument  may  suggest  itself  again  when  we  speak  parti- 
cidarly  of  the  Book  of  Psalms. 

Having  traced  this  striking  attribute  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
to  inspiration  as  its  ultimate  and  general  source,  this  seems  a 
suitable  place  for  saying  what  is  necessary  on  the  much-debated 
question  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 
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CHAPTEK  V. 

THE  INSPrEtATION   OF  THE   SCBIPTUEES. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  attain  a  clear  and  rational  view 
of  this  subject.  Many  good  but  injudicious  and  unlearned 
persons,  in  the  idea  of  doing  honour  to  the  Scriptures,  adopt 
such  views  of  their  inspiration  as  tend  practically  to  weaken 
instead  of  strengthening  their  authority.  This  is  sure  to  be 
the  result  of  any  theory  that  is  plainly  inconsistent  with  the 
literary  facts  of  the  case,  and  which  claims  for  the  sacred  writers 
a  kind  or  degree  of  divine  guidance  neither  professed  by  them- 
selves nor  manifested  in  their  writings. 

The  notion  is  even  yet  sadly  too  prevalent  among  Christians, 
that  every  single  word  of  the  Bible  was  written  by  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  such  guidance  was 
certainly  not  necessary  in  order  to  produce  those  books ;  nay, 
the  literary  qualities  of  the  books  themselves  defy  such  a  sup- 
position. The  authors  never  claim  any  such  inspiration  as 
having  guided  their  pens;  and  to  claim  it  on  their  behalf, 
encumbers  the  Scriptures  with  difficulty  and  exposes  them  to 
objection  or  contempt. 

I  shall  mention  first  some  of  the  mischiefs  which  arise  fix)m 
this  extravagant  notion  of  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

It  has  given  birth  to  the  most  absurd  and  superstitious  modes 
of  interpreting  Scripture.  When  things  are  related  which 
seem  of  too  low  or  trivial  a  nature  to  have  been  written  under 
the  inmiediate  interference  of  the  Divine  Spirit  (as,  for  instance, 
when  Paul,  in  a  letter  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv.  13),  bids  him 
bring  with  him  the  cloak  which  he  had  left  at  Troas),  an  inter- 
nal and  spiritual  sense  has  been  supposed  to  be  contained  in 
them ;  and  thus  the  widest  range  has  been  given  to  the  ima- 
gination, and  the  result  has  invariably  been  to  perplex  the 
writings  and  mystify  the  reader.  The  Song  of  Solomon,  evi- 
dently a  marriage  poem,  has  on  this  principle  been  converted 
into  a  mystical  representation  of  the  love  of  Christ  to  his  church ; 
and  tiie  plain  history  of  Jacob's  courtship  in  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
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when  "  Jacob  went  on  his  journey,"  has  been  imagined  to  sig- 
nify "the  Lord  Jehovah  about  to  come  into  the  world  as  a 
Kedeemer"!  "We  need  not  seriously  argue  against  such  a 
method  of  interpretation,  but  must  solemnly  protest  against  it 
as  the  surest  way  to  impair  the  credibility  and  destroy  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures. 

Again :  Every  careful  reader  of  the  Bible  must  know  that, 
in  many  cases  in  which  the  history  of  the  same  event  is  given 
in  two  different  books,  there  are  slight  differences,  and  even 
contradictions,  between  the  two  accounts, — differences  such  as 
we  are  continuaLLy  accustomed  to  meet  with  in  other  books  on 
similar  comparisons  of  authorities,  and  which,  though  usually 
slight  and  unimportant  as  regards  the  main  facts,  yet  being 
reaUy  inconsistent  in  certain  particulars,  shew  that  one  at  least 
of  the  writers  must  have  been  to  that  extent  mistaken.  I  will 
mention  only  one  instance  of  this  kind,  out  of  a  hundred,  as 
decisive  against  verbal  and  literal  inspiration.  The  four  evan- 
gelists, respectively  reciting  the  superscription  or  title  which 
Pilate  caused  to  be  put  over  the  cross  of  Jesus,  give  it  in  four 
different  forms,  all  essentially  the  same  in  sense,  but  slightly 
varied  in  words. 

In  Matthew  it  is :  "  This  is  Jesus  the  King  of  the  Jews." 
In  Mark :  "  The  King  of  the  Jews." 
In  Luke:  "  This  is  the  King  of  the  Jews." 
In  John :  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  King  of  the  Jews." 
Here  is  an  inscription,  which,  if  the  evangelists  had  each 
copied  it  at  the  time,  must  have  been  word  for  word  the  same 
in  them  aU.    Or  if  the  Holy  Spirit  had  presided  over  their  pens 
in  writing  their  histories  afterwards,  it  must  have  been  word 
for  word  the  same  in  all.     They  have  all  remembered  the  sub- 
stance of  the  inscription,  and  given  it  with  sufficient  agreement 
as  to  its  terms ;  but  it  is  evident  that  if  any  one  of  them  has 
given  tlie  exact  wordg  as  written  by  Pilate,  all  the  others  must 
have  been  verbally  mistaken  in  their  account  of  it.     An  imim- 
portant  difference  this,  on  common-sense  views  of  the  Scriptures, 
but  fatal  to  their  credit  if  they  are  rashly  held  forth  as  written 
by  inspiration.     Unimportant  differences  like  this,  which  are 
frequent  in  the  Scriptures,  disprove  their  plenary  and  verbal 
inspiration,  while  they  shew  the  independent  cluuracter  of  the 
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testiinonies.  Such  variations  are  the  commonest  things  ima- 
ginable in  the  standard  historians  of  all  nations.  They  prevail 
just  in  the  same  way  in  the  Scriptures;  and  while  they  are 
not  at  all  inconsistent  with  that  kind  of  inspiration  which  the 
Scriptwres  claim  far  themselves^  they  ^imish  us  with  so  many 
illustrations  of  the  simplicity  and  integrity  of  the  works  in 
question.  But  what  must  be  thought  of  such  variations  by 
those  wha  imagine  every  word  of  the  Bible  to  have  been  imme- 
diately dictated  by  inspiration  ?  They  are  utterly  perplexed 
by  such  appearances  when  forced  upon  their  attention,  for  they 
are  sure  that  the  Holy  Spirit  could  not  dictate  contradictory 
accounts.  They  are  tempted  to  resort  to  laborious  conjectures 
and  fer-fetched  suppositions,  in  order  to  reconcile  what  it  would 
be  well  if  they  could  be  convinced  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the 
cause  of  religion  to  reconcile.  Or,  more  commonly,  they  stop 
short  in  the  attempt  to  harmonize  the  narratives,  dieck  them- 
selves in  the  pursuit  of  scriptural  knowledge,  and  persuade 
themselves  that  it  is  sinful  to  doubt  for  one  moment  the  perfect 
consistency  of  the  whole.  Having  thus  drawn  back  from  a 
natural  and  intelligent  inquiry,  the  calm  prosecution  of  which 
might  have  issued  in  a  solid  and  rational  conviction  in  &ivour 
of  the  sacred  volume,  they  think  it  their  duty  next  to  stifle  the 
inquiries  of  others,  to  whom  similar  difficulties  just  eis  natu- 
rally present  themselves.  And  in  some  instances  they  may 
succeed  in  making  timid  devotees  or  unthinking  conformists 
like  themselves,  by  whom,  if  religion  is  loved  with  all  the  heart, 
it  is  not  with  the  mind  and  soul  and  strength.  But  in  other 
instances,  when  the  inquirer  cannot  or  will  not  forego  the 
exercise  of  an  intelligent  insight  into  the  Scriptures,  the  effect 
of  their  dogma  of  verbal  and  plenary  inspiration  is  more  pal- 
pably mischievous  to  religion.  If  he  take  for  granted  that  his 
religious  friends  are  claiming  for  the  Scriptures  only  what  the 
Scriptures  claim  for  themselves,  he  will  in  all  probability  soon 
renounce  aU  farther  regard  for  those  books,  as  beneath  his 
notice,  in^  putting  forth  claims  so  palpably  inconsistent  with 
feet.  And  the  unbeliever  will  need  no  other  arguments  than 
are  supplied  by  these  zealous  but  ignorant  advocates.  His 
most  pointed  weapons  axe,  indeed,  and  always  have  been,  fur- 
nished from,  this  source.     He  takes  for  granted  the  highest 

c  2 
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notion  of  plenary  inspiration,  and  then  easily  proves  that  the 
Scriptures,  if  tried  by  this  standard,  utterly  foil  of  establishing 
their  supposed  pretensions. 

But  tiiis  is  not  all.  There  are  yet  more  urgent  reasons  why 
the  rational  reader  of  the  Scriptures  must  rescue  them  firom  the 
oppression  of  these  untenable  claims. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  actions  are  recorded 
without  reprobation,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  tone  of  approval, 
•by  the  writer,  and  sentiments  are  deliberately  expressed,  which 
a  pure  aud  Christian  mind  cannot  possibly  approve,  nor  justify. 
The  crimes  of  mankind,  if  viewed  as  matters  of  historical  fact, 
though  detailed  amid  the  records  of  a  revelation  given  by  Gk)d, 
— ^the  imprecations  of  David  upon  his  enemies,  regarded  as  the 
sentiments  of  a  fallible  man,  though  contained  in  the  same  book 
of  Psalms  with  the  most  exquisite  treasures  of  sacred  Hebrew 
poetry, — ^we  are  not  bound,  as  believers  and  defenders  of  reve- 
lation, to  justify.  But  if  it  be  maintained  that  every  word  of 
such  Scriptures  was  immediately  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
the  argument  of  the  imbeliever  and  the  scoff  of  the  profEme 
remain  triumphant.  To  such  results  the  Scriptures  have  been 
abandoned  through  the  blind  adoration  of  their  Mends,  who 
have  gratuitously  encumbered  them  with  pretensions  to  a  kind 
of  iDspiration  which  they  never  themselves  claim.  Hence  the 
importance  of  rational  views  on  this  subject. 

The  inspiration  which  the  Scriptures  themselves  really  do 
claim  and  truly  do  exhibit,  is  of  a  very  different  kind.  It  is 
not  an  inspiration  of  the  writers,  nor  of  their  style  ia  writing, 
but  of  some  of  the  things  wriUen  ;  of  some  of  the  things  written, 
but  not  of  all,  nor  of  the  chief  part.  Natural,  ordinary,  common 
events  occupy  the  chief  part  of  the  historical  books  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  simply  human  thoughts  and  feelings  the  chief  part 
of  the  other  books.  But  amid  these  common,  ordinary,  natural 
events,  the  Scriptures  also  tell  us  that  God  revealed  His  will 
in  supernatural  ways ;  and  those  human  thoughts  and  feelings 
are  employed  often  in  meditating  upon  and  recording  the  facts 
and  doctrines  of  divine  revelation.  If  the  Scriptures,  then,  are 
the  records  of  divine  revelation,  their  inspiration  surely  resides 
wherever  Ibhat  revelation  beams  forth.  They  tell  us  of  decla- 
rations which  the  Almighty  made  of  His  will  to  the  earliest 
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race  of  maiikind.  They  tell  us  of  successive  manifestations  of 
His  perfections  and  His  designs  to  the  patriarchs  of  the  Jewish 
race.  They  tell  us  that  Moses  was  authorized  by  supernatural 
communications  to  establish  a  peculiar  system  of  religion.  They 
teU  us  how  prophets  in  succession  shewed  of  things  to  come, 
and  from  special  commimion  with  the  Almighty  brought  down 
to  His  people  the  messages  of  His  will.  They  tell  us  (and  here 
begins  the  department  of  the  Christian  Scriptures)  of  the  mis- 
sion of  One  who  came  in  the  fulness  of  time  to  consummate  the 
scheme  of  revelation,  endowed  with  the  prophet's  foreknowledge 
and  the  lawgiver's  wisdom  and  authority  in  a  most  eminent 
degree,  in  whom  (as  they  express  it)  "  dwelt  the  fulness  of  th^ 
Godhead  bodily/'  And  they  further  record  that  the  work  in 
which  he  was  engaged  devolved  at  his  death  upon  other  persons 
signally  endowed,  though  in  a  far  inferior  degree  to  his,  with 
the  same  spirit  and  power  of  the  Most  High  God.  "What,  then, 
is  all  this  but  a  history  of  inspiration  ?  Here  are  the  various 
records  of  inspired  men ;  but  not  necessarily,  nor  in  point  of 
feet,  inspired  toriti'ngs  respecting  those  inspired  men. 

When  Abraham  believed  that  God  would  make  of  the  off- 
spring of  Isaac  a  mighty  nation,  his  faith  so  severely  tried  was 
founded  (the  record  declares)  on  an  inspired  promise.  The 
inspiration  was  in  that  promise  cherished  by  the  patriarch's 
heart,  but  not  in  the  unknown  pen  that  recorded  his  faith  some 
ages  after. 

When  Moses  undertook  the  deliverance  of  his  people  from 
slavery,  the  Scripture  teUs  us  he  was  moved  to  it  by  the  inspi- 
ration of  a  direct  injunction  from  God.  Whenever  he  performed 
a  miracle  in  testimony  of  his  divine  mission,  he  must  have 
acted  by  inspiration.  When  he  conversed  with  God  upon  the 
Mount,  he  received  tiie  communications  of  that  spirit  which 
was  necessary  for  his  general  guidance ;  and  while  many  of  his 
institutions  were  plainly  the  dictate  of  humau  wisdom,  all  that 
was  higher  than  human  was  the  province  of  inspiration.  When 
Sinai  trembled  at  the  awful  sounds  which  attended  the  delivery 
of  the  Law  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  voice  of  inspiration 
was  confessed  by  the  whole  awe-struck  multitude,  who  declared 
it  "the  voice  of  God."  But  in  recording  these  things,  the 
writer  needed  no  other  than  human  knowledge,  memory  and 
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judgment.  He  records  tiie  inspired  mission  without  needing 
or  claiming  inspiration  in  the  act  of  writing.  The  Scriptures 
are,  then,  the  records  of  inspiration,  but  not  an  inspired  record. 

When  prophets  in  succession  exhorted  to  righteousiess  or 
menaced  punishment,  so  far  as  they  proclaimed  the  neglected 
truths  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  the  original  inspiration  of  those 
truths  was  recalled  to  mind  in  their  oracles ;  and  so  far  as  their 
oracles  disclosed  a  coming  ^ture  beyond  human  ken,  here  was 
a  new  inspiration  acting  in  their  persons.  But  the  prophet 
could  compose  his  theme  in  language  by  the  spirit  of  poetry, 
which  was  his  by  nature,  if  not  by  educaticm  too,  without 
Ferbal  inspiration  guiding  his  muse.  Still  the  same  precise 
distinction  between  the  recorded  inspiration  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  record. 

So,  when  Jesus  promulgated  his  all-important  doctrines, 
taught  his  holy  precepts,  and  exhibited  the  sacred  counsels  of 
eternity  to  mortal  view, — all  the  sublime  truths,  the  noble 
motives  of  action,  and  the  wonderM  prophetic  disclosures  of 
the  temporal  and  the  eternal  fiiture  contained  in  his  Gbspel, 
were  given  by  the  inspiration  of  God  dwelling  in  him.  And 
the  same  inspiration  resides  in  those  doctrines  and  precepts 
still ;  though  no  (me  can  shew  that  his  disciples  who  have  re- 
corded them  were  gifted  with  infallible  memories  or  unerring 
pens.  Their  pens,  indeed,  have  sometimes  manifestly  faltered ; 
their  memories  have  sometimes  plainly  erred ;  yet  their  record 
is  true  in  its  essentials,  and  has  preserved  the  inspiration  of 
their  Master's  words  and  life  for  us  to  commime  with  in  reading. 
The  Scriptures  record  the  inspiration  witiiout  being  inspired 
to  record  it. 

So,  when  the  apostles  of  Christ  were  commissioned  to  pro- 
secute the  work  which  he  had  begun,  the  Holy  Spirit  was, 
according  to  his  promise,  given  to  them  also,  "  bringing  to  their 
remembrance  all  things  whatsoever  he  had  said  unto  them," 
investing  ihem.  with  certain  supernatural  powers,  and  fortifying 
them  with  conscious  energy  to  do  and  to  bear.  But  when  they 
wrote  letters  of  religious  advice  or  reproof  to  various  Christian 
churches,  or  entered  into  discussions  respecting  the  relations  of 
the  decaying  Judaism  to  the  new  Gk)spel,  they  neither  professed 
nor  have  exhibited  any  other  qualities  as  vmters  of  those  letters, 
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than  those  of  men  well  versed  in  their  subject  and  hearty  in 
their  work.  They  have  written  what  they  understood  to  be 
the  substance  of  the  inspired  gospel,  but  have  made  no  preten-* 
sions  to  an  inspired  feculty  of  writing. 

This  account  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  seems  simple 
and  obvious.  Christians  believe  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  contain  the  only  records  of  true  revelations 
from  God.  Those  Scriptures  comprise,  therefore,  the  records 
of  inspiration.  It  is  an  identical  proposition,  to  say,  they  are 
the  records  of  revealed  reKgion,  and  to  say,  they  are  the  records 
of  inspiration.  They  are  inspired,  inasmuch  as  the  words  and 
deeds  of  inspired  men  are  handed  down  in  them. 

By  this  account  of  the  matter  it  is  evident  that  inspiration 
is  regarded  as  belongii^  not  to  the  uoritingB  as  ivrUings,  but  to 
the  tkdngs  written^ — iiie  miracles,  instructions  and  life  which 
came  by  inspiration.  Let  this  point  be  made  quite  clear. 
Inspiration  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  endowment  of  Pro- 
phets and  the  mission  of  a  Christ ;  but  it  is  not  a  necessary 
further  qualification  for  recording  them.  It  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary that  a  history  of  Greece  should  be  written  in  Greek,  or  of 
Rome  in  Latin.  I^o  more  is  it  necessary  that  a  history  of 
Inspiration  be  written  in  inspired  language.  Greece  or  Bome 
is  (in  tiie  parallel  cases)  the  subject  matter,  in  whatever  lan- 
guage recorded;  and  so  inspired  knowledge  or  sentiment  is 
here  the  subject  matter,  though  the  language  of  the  writer  be 
uninspired.  The  historian  of  competent  observation  and  re- 
search could  as  faithftdly  give  tiie  narrative  of  miraculous 
events  as  of  natural  ones.  The  inspired  prophet,  or  the  hearer 
of  his  prophecy,  could  commit  his  prophecy  to  writing  without 
a  second  inspiration  to  guide  his  pen.  The  disciple  could  de- 
clare to  the  world,  without  supernatural  guidance  of  his  pen, 
"  that  which  he  had  heard,  which  he  had  seen  with  his  eyes, 
which  he  had  looked  upon,  and  his  hands  had  handled  concern- 
ing the  word  of  life."     (1  John  i.  1.) 

And  this,  which  is  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  account 
of  the  matter,  and  which  explains  the  palpable  facts  of  the 
case  (such  as  the  imperfections  and  discrepancies  which  bespeak 
human  fallibility,  and  make  it  impious  to  refer  them  to  infal- 
lible inspiration),  is  also  declared  by  the  writers  themselves, 
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in  yarioTiB  places,  to  be  the  case.  They  do  not  profess  to  be 
guided  by  supernatural  power  in  what  they  write.  On  the 
contrary,  they  say  they  have  seen  and  heard,  inquired  and 
read.  They  quote  from  other  books  by  name  as  their  autho- 
rity, in  many  cases,  for  what  they  state.  In  the  Old  Testament 
(as  already  mentioned)  the  historians  refer  to  and  quote  from 
lost  books  and  from  existing  books,  as  Jashery  the  Book  of  the 
Wars  of  Jehovah,  the  Book  of  Samuel  the  Seer,  the  Book  of 
Nathan,  the  Book  of  Gad,  the  Books  of  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah  and  of  Israel,  and  many  others.  The  evangelist 
Luke,  writing  a  history  of  the  most  important  of  all  events 
contained  in  the  Scriptures,  tells  us  expressly  how  he  gains 
his  information ;  and  that  is,  in  the  very  same  way  in  which 
any  other  biographer  or  historian  of  any  other  life  or  events 
whatever,  is  accustomed  to  collect  his  information.  His  Gospel 
begins  with  these  words,  which  are  enough  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  plenary  scriptural  inspiration :  "  Forasmuch  as  many 
have  taken  in  hand  to  set  fortii  in  order  a  declaration  of  those 
things  which  are  most  surely  believed  among  us,  even  as  they 
delivered  them  unto  us,  which  from  the  beginning  were  eye- 
witnesses and  ministers  of  the  word ;  it  seemed  good  to  me 
also,  having  had  perfect  understanding  of  all  things  from  the 
very  first,  to  write  unto  thee  in  order,  most  excellent  Theo- 
philus,  that  thou  mightest  know  the  certainty  of  those  things 
wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed."     (Luke  i.  1 — 4.) 

In  this  decisive  manner  is  plenary  verbal  inspiration  virtu- 
ally disclaimed  by  the  sacred  writers  themselves.  The  passage 
in  St.  Paul's  second  letter  to  Timothy,  in  which  the  Scriptures 
are  declared  to  be  inspired, — ^the  only  passage  in  the  Bible  in 
which  anything  of  the  kind  is  said, — does  not,  when  carefdUy 
weighed,  claim  any  different  kind  or  degree  of  inspiration  frt)m 
that  which  we  have  thus  far  found  them  inherently  possessing. 
This  passage  must  have  our  distinct  attention  now.  It  is 
2  Tim.  iii.  16,  *' All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness."  Of  course  the  Scriptures  of  which 
Paul  epeaks  are  those  of  the  Old  Testament.  Pew,  if  any,  books 
of  the  New,  except  some  of  his  own  Epistles,  were  at  that  time 
written.     He  is  speaking  to  Timothy  as  one  who  has  been 
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brought  up  from  childhood  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures by  religious  Jewish  parents.  What  Paul  says,  therefore, 
of  the  Scriptures  as  being  given  by  inspiration,  he  says  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  equally,  if  not  in  a 
superior  degree,  of  the  Christian  Scriptures ;  but  Paul  asserts  it 
of  the  Jewish,  that  "all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  GK)d:" 
irdtra  ypa^ii  ^e&iryevtrroQ,  Literally,  he  says,  "all  Scripture 
God-breathed"  (or  perhaps  "all  Scripture  God-breathing"*). 
Much  learned  criticism,  perhaps  too  much,  has  been  devoted  to 
this  passage.  Especially  has  it  been  considered  of  importance 
by  some  to  notice  that  tiie  little  word  «  does  not  occur  in  the 
original,  and  that  the  whole  sense  of  the  passage  depends  upon 
the  place  where  you  supply  that  word.  Change  but  the  place 
of  this  little  word,  and  instead  of  reading,  "  All  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  profitable,"  &c.,  you  have  this 
proposition :  "  All  Scripture  given  by  inspiration  of  God  «  also 
profitable,"  implying  (it  is  suggest^)  that  some  parts  of  the 
Scripture  are  inspired  and  others  not,  but  giving  no  test  for 
deciding  which  are  so  and  which  are  not.  I  think  such  cri- 
ticism quite  beside  the  mark.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Paul's 
meaning  is,  "  All  (the  Jewish)  Scripture  is  inspired"  (or  possi- 
bly inspiring  J  ;  the  only  question  is,  in  what  sense  he  ascribes 
inspiration  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures  in  general.  Nor  does  it 
make  any  material  difference  whether  we  translate  "inspired" 

*  The  more  common  meaning  of  the  verbals  in  t6q  is,  no  doubt, 
passive;  but  <*they  have  also  frequently  an  active  signification,  as 
KtzKyn-rSet  Soph,  Antig.  1011;  fit/iirTogf  'blaming/  id,  Trcuih,  446; 
fuvrirdc,  *  causing  hatred/  Xen,  M.  S,  ii.  6,  21 ;  dyavcucrog,  *  causing 
indignation/  Plato  Gorg,**  (Matthiae's  Gr.  Gram.  V.  i.  §  216.) 
I  may  add  the  following  illustrations  : 

Aty  o^iKiQ  irapd  vtivtrlv  d^dKpvTog  Kdi  dwrifnov 

'H<y^af  Horn,  II.  A.  415. 

(•  Unweeping/  not  *  unwept.') 
*'EKTOp,  dfiTixavSg  ktrtri  irapappriroiffi  'Tri^ktr^ai,  N.  726. 

(To  yield  to  *  advisers/  perhaps  *  advice.*) 
Ziv  jSaffiXev,  rd  fuv  ktrOXa  kAi  kvxop.6VOig  xdi  dvivKTOig 
'Afifii  diddv     [Quoted  by  Wakefield  on  Public  Worship,  p.  44.] 
(Give  us  what  is  good,  whether  praying  or  *  not  praying.') 
Awarbg  is  both  possible  to  be  done,  and  able  to  do.     Srvyiyrdf, 
which  usually  means  *  hated/  is  translated  in  Titus  iii.  3,  *  hateful,' 
and  seems,  from  the  connection,  to  mean  actively. 

c3 
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or  ''inspiring;"  beoanse  they  can  only  inspire  us  with  the 
views  and  feelings  which  they  themselyes  contain ;  they  can 
only  communicate  inspiration  in  the  sense  in  which  they  pos- 
sess it.  Obserre,  however,  Paul  does  not  say  all  Scripture  is 
written  by  inspiration.  It  is  against  the  toriting  by  inspirati<»i 
that  our  whole  argument  is  directed ;  a  claim  never  made  by 
any  of  the  writers,  and  not  made  here  on  their  behalf  by  Paul; 
a  claim  inconsiBtent  with  facts,  and  only  set  up  by  Mse  zeal 
on  their  behalf,  and  practically  tending  to  their  discredit,  instead 
of  their  honour.  Paul  does  not  say,  "  wriUm  by  inspiration ;" 
he  does  not  even  say  so  much  as  the  English  version  makes  him 
say,  "yicw*  by  inspiration  of  Gk)d."  He  says,  *' theopneust ;" 
literally,  God-hreathed,  inspired  of  God.  But  then  the  question 
returns.  In  what  sense  inspired  ?  And  to  this  question  I  have 
endeavoured  to  supply  an  answer  ftom.  the  nature  and  contents 
of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  as  containing  all  the  messages  of 
inspiration  that  have  come  to  Jew  or  to  Christian.  Wherever, 
in  ttie  Jewish  or  the  Christian  Scriptures,  the  divinely-inspired 
action  or  message, — ^the  miracle,  the  prophecy  or  the  precept, — 
is  recorded,  there  is  the  inspiration  of  God  as  claimed  by  the 
Scripture  writers  themselves; — the  inspiration  in  the  thing 
recorded,  and  in  the  man  of  whom  the  record  is  given ;  but  not 
in  the  words  that  record  it,  nor  in  the  writer's  act  of  recording. 
The  judicious  reader  of  the  Scriptures  will  find  it  necessary 
to  distinguish  continually  between  their  divine  and  their  human 
elements.  Not  only  is  the  composition  of  them  human,  but  the 
chief  part  of  their  subject  matter  is  so  too.  Most  of  the  his- 
torical actions  recorded  are  plainly  such  as  took  place  in  ilie 
ordinary  and  natural  course  of  human  action,  with  nothing  of 
the  inspired  or  miraculous  about  them.  This  is  the  case  even 
with  the  history  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  in  the  New  Testament, 
in  which  the  miraculous,  though  the  most  striking,  is  but  a 
small  proportionate  part  of  the  whole.  While  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament history,  very  many  actions  put  upon  record  are  not  only 
unworthy  of  inspired  men,  but  bespeak  a  period  of  human  bar- 
barism or  degradation,  when  such  deeds  could  be  done  and 
recorded  without  any  expression  of  moral  disapproval;  nay, 
when  the  moral  feeling  of  the  writers  was  so  low  and  perverted, 
as  even  to  boast  of  savage  cruelties  and  acquiesce  in  disgusting 
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inrpnrities.  Such  things  as  these  (alas !)  ahound  in  oC  ancient 
histories,  the  ancient  Hehrew  history  not  excepted.  They  are 
not  difflcnlties  in  revealed  religion,  hut  standing  problems  of 
Providence  in  human  life.  Barbarous  usages  are  to  be  looked 
for  in  barbarous  ages;  childish  practices  naturally  belong  to 
the  world's  childhood ;  animal  passion  characterizes  uncivilized 
man  everywhere.  And  though  Gk)d  may  have  manifested  Him- 
self, on  special  occasions  and  for  special  purposes,  to  the  Jewish 
patriarchs,  and  especially  to  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  the  ages  in 
which  those  manifestations  were  made  were  still  childish,  im- 
pulsive, barbarous  and  sup«:^titious.  Those  who  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  the  inspired  messages,  could  only  feel  it  as  children  and 
as  barbarians.  The  inspiration  did  not  change  their  nature  or 
their  circumstances,  while  it  acted  upon  both  to  a  certain  degree. 
The  inspiration  of  one  man  did  not  inspire  the  other  men  of  his 
age,  nor  himself  beyond  the  subject  of  his  mission.  "We  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  be  surprised  or  peculiarly  shocked  on  finding 
in  the  early  Hebrew  history  the  usual  characteristics  of  early 
human  society.  The  only  wonder  is,  that  many  persons  should 
have  been  led,  by  extravagant  notions  of  the  sacredness  of 
Scripture,  either  to  expect  that  every  action  recorded  must  be 
right  and  eveiy  character  described  virtuous,  or  to  palliate,  in 
the  instance  of  scriptural  heroes,  those  deeds  and  sentiments 
which  in  aH  other  cases  would  be  condemned  at  once,  by  common 
consent,  as  immoral.  The  perversion  of  moral  sentiment  and 
religious  feeling  which  results  from  a  confdsed  and  false  notion 
of  the  sacredness  of  scriptural  characters  and  facts,  has  been  thus 
eloquently  and  truly  reprobated  by  a  recent  writer,  after  detail- 
ing some  of  the  most  sanguinary  passages  of  Jewish  history : 

"  A  third  time  was  the  royal  house  of  Israel  extirpated,  and 
now  likewise  that  of  Judah.  That  Jewish  writers  can  gloat 
over  such  funereal  events,  so  deadly  to  their  own  people,  is 
sufficiently  wonderful.  That  men  called  Christians  can  read 
them  with  calm  approbation,  is  still  more  melancholy ;  for  this 
is  the  training  of  mind  which  steeled  all  Europe  to  cruelty 
under  the  name  of  religion.  This  has  Ht  up  hell- fires  in  Chris- 
tendom ;  this  has  perpetrated  perfidious  massacres  unknown  to 
Paganism ;  this  has  bequeathed,  even  to  the  jv'esent  age,  a  con- 
fusion of  mind  which  too  often  leads  those  who  are  naturally 
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mild  and  equitable^  to  inflict  hardship,  vexation,  d^radation 
and  loss  on  the  professors  of  a  rival  creed.  Until  men  learn 
that  Jehovah  neither  does,  nor  ever  did,  sanction  such  enormi- 
ties as  Elisha  commanded  and  Jehu  executed,  they  will  never 
have  a  true  insight  into  the  heart  of  Tfm  who  is  the  Gt)d  of 
the  Pagan  as  well  as  of  the  Jew."  (History  of  ihe  Hebrew 
Monarchy,  by  F.  "W.  Newman,  p.  210.) 

"  May  I  (says  Dr.  Geddes),  blameless,  examine  the  works  of 
the  Christian  doctors  and  historians  by  the  common  rules  of 
criticism,  explode  their  sophistry,  combat  their  rash  assertions, 
arraign  them  of  credulity,  and  even  sometimes  question  their 
veracity,  and  yet  be  obliged  to  consider  every  fragment  of 
Hebrew  Scripture,  for  a  series  of  1000  years,  from  Moses  to 
Malachi,  every  scrap  of  prophecy,  poesy,  minstrelsy,  history, 
biography,  as  the  infallible  communications  of  heaven,  oracles 
of  divine  truth  ?  Truly,  this  is  to  require  too  much  from  cre- 
dulity itself."     (Geddes,  Pref.  to  Crit.  Rem.,  p.  6.) 

In  the  same  wise  and  religious  spirit  Dr.  Mihnan  speaks  in 
his  "History  of  the  Jews"  (1829),  Vol.  I.  pp.  35--37 : 

"It  is  singular  that  the  accurate  delineation  of  primitive 
manners,  and  the  discrimination  of  iudividual  character  in  each 
successive  patriarch,  with  all  the  imperfections*  and  vices,  as 
well  of  the  social  state  as  of  the  particular  disposition,  although 
so  conclusive  an  evidence  to  the  honesty  of  the  narrative,  has 
caused  the  greatest  perplexity  to  many  pious  minds,  and  as 
great  triumph  to  the  adversaries  of  revealed  religion.  *  *  ♦ 
Some  will  not  read  the  most  ancient  and  curious  history  in  the 
world,  because  it  is  in  the  Bible;  others  read  it  in  the  Bible  with 
a  kind  of  pious  awe,  which  prevents  them  from  comprehending 
its  real  spirit.  The  latter  look  on  the  distinguished  characters 
in  the  Mosaic  annals  as  a  kind  of  sacred  beings,  scarcely  allied 
to  human  nature.  Their  intercourse  with  the  Divinity  invests 
them  with  a  mysterious  sanctity,  which  is  expected  to  extend 
to  aU  their  actions.  Hence,  when  they  find  the  same  passions 
at  work,  the  ordinary  feelings  and  vices  of  human  nature  pre- 
valent both  among  the  ancestors  of  the  chosen  people  and  the 
chosen  people  themselves,  they  are  confounded  and  distressed. 
Writers  unfriendly  to  revealed  religion,  starting  with  the  same 
notion  that  the  Mosaic  narrative  is  uniformly  exemplary,  not 
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historical,  have  enlarged  with  malicious  triumph  on  the  delin- 
quencies of  the  patriarchs  and  their  descendants.  Perplexity 
and  triumph,  surely,  equally  groundless!  Had  the  avowed 
design  of  the  intercourse  of  Cfod  with  the  patriarchs  been  their 
own  unimpeachable  perfection, — ^had  that  of  the  Jewish  polity 
been  the  establishment  of  a  divine  Utopia,  advanced  to  prema- 
ture civilization,  and  overleaping  at  once  those  centuries  of 
alow  improvement  through  which  the  rest  of  mankind  were  to 
pass,  then  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  give  a  reasonable 
account  of  the  manifest  faiLure.  So  far  fix)m  this  being  the 
case,  an  ulterior  purpose  is  evident  throughout.  The  patriarchs 
and  their  descendants  are  the  depositaries  of  certain  great  reli- 
gious truths,  the  Unity,  Omnipotence  and  Providence  of  Qtod, 
not  solely  for  their  own  use  and  advantage,  but  as  conservators 
for  the  future  universal  benefit  of  mankind.  Hence,  provided 
the  great  end,  the  preservation  of  those  truths,  was  eventually 
obtained,  human  affairs  took  their  ordinary  course ;  the  conmion 
passions  and  motives  of  mankind  w^*e  left  in  undisturbed  ope- 
ration. Superior  in  one  respect  alone,  the  ancestors  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  Jews  themselves,  were  not  beyond  their  age  or 
country  in  acquirements,  in  knowledge,  or  even  in  morals,  as 
far  as  morals  are  modified  by  usage  and  opinion.  They  were 
polygamists,  like  the  rest  of  the  Eastern  world ;  they  acquired 
the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  each  state  of  society  through  which 
they  passed.  Higher  and  purer  notions  of  the  Deity,  though 
they  tend  to  promote  and  improve,  by  no  means  necessarily 
enforce  moral  perfection ;  their  influence  will  be  regulated  by 
the  social  state  of  the  age  in  which  they  are  promulgated,  and 
the  bias  of  the  individual  character  to  which  they  are  addressed. 
Neither  the  actual  interposition  of  the  Almighty  in  favour  of 
an  individual  or  nation,  nor  His  employment  of  them  as  instru- 
ments for  certain  important  purposes,  steunps  the  seal  of  divine 
approbation  on  all  their  actions ;  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  decep- 
tion practised  by  Jacob  on  his  father,  the  worst  part  of  their 
character  manifestly  contributes  to  the  purpose  of  God :  still 
the  nature  of  the  action  is  not  altered ;  it  is  to  be  judged  by 
its  motive,  not  by  its  undesigned  consequence.  Allowance, 
therefore,  being  always  made  for  their  age  and  social  state,  the 
patriarchs,  kings  and  other  Hebrew  worthies,  are  amenable  to 
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the  same  verdict  which  would  be  passed  on  the  eminent  men 
of  Greece  or  Home." 

The  importance  of  haying  clear  and  rational  views  on  this 
subject,  and  the  wide  prevalence  of  irrational  notions,  which 
peril  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures  while  falsely  attempting 
to  honour  them,  seems  a  sufficient  reason  for  introducing  further 
extracts  from  the  works  of  judicious  theologians  of  established 
repute.  They  will  shew  cleariy  enough  (though  too  cautiously 
expressed)  what  such  men  have  meant  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  that  what  they  have  meant  is  not  the  unphiloso- 
phical  and  untenable  notion  popularly  current  under  that  term. 

The  following  is  from  the  late  Bishop  of  PeterbOTOUgh's  Trans- 
lation of  IfichaeHs's  Introduction  to  the  I^ew  Testament : 

"  It  is  possible  to  doubt,  and  even  deny,  the  inspiration  of 
the  Kew  Testament,  and  yet  be  ftdly  persuaded  of  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  reKgion ;  and  many  really  entertain  these  senti- 
ments, either  pubKcly  or  in  private,  to  whom  we  should  render 
great  injustice  if  we  ranked  them  in  the  class  of  unbelievers." 
(Marsh's  Michaelis,  VoL  I.  p.  72.) 

On  this  passage  Dr.  If  arsh  has  the  following  note : 

''  Here  our  author  makes  a  distinction,  which  is  Bi  pfresent 
very  generally  received,  between  the  divine  origin  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  and  the  divine  origin  of  the  writings  in  which 
that  doctrine  is  recorded.  See  Dr.  Griesbach's  thesis,  De  Theop- 
neustia  librorvim  sacrorum,  particula  prima.    Jenae,  1784." 

Prom  Griesbach's  thesis,  thus  referred  to  by  Bishop  Marsh, 
I  translate  the  following  extract ;  its  importance,  as  shewing 
the  history  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  wiU  justify  its  length. 
The  thoughts  of  scholars  have  been  too  long  wrapped  up  in 
Latin,  while  theological  absurdity  in  the  vulgar  tongue  has 
passed  unrebuked.  Even  Griesbach's  ideas  are  somewhat  timidly 
expressed,  and  sometimes  obscurely. 

"  Learned  men  have  rightly  rejected  the  opinion,  formerly  very 
prevalent,  which  regarded  the  sacred  writers  as  not  really  the  authors 
of  their  own  books,  but  mere  amanuenses  and  scribes,  noting  down 
what  was  dictated  by  another,  namely,  the  Holy  Spirit ;  or  which 
compared  them  to  musical  instruments,  as  a  flute,  for  instance,  which 
the  player  blows,  only  with  this  difference,  that  they  themselves  per- 
ceived and  understood  what  the  Deity  dictated  to  pen  or  to  pipe. 
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This  opinion  seems  to  have  prevailed  the  more,  because  it  agreed 
with  the  etymology  of  the  Latin  word  itutpiratio.  But  the  Greek 
phrase,  ypcujrii  ^e^^svaroi  (2  Tim.  iii.  16),  according  to  the  analogy 
of  languages  and  the  usage  of  speech,  means  simply  books  whose 
authors  were  taught  by  Qod  and  actuated  by  some  divine  influenoe 
or  aflatus.  And  this  cannot  take  place  always  in  one  uniform  way. 
For  not  only  do  we  ascribe  to  a  divine  afflatus  the  supernatural  sug- 
gestion of  certain  ideas,  or  a  miraculous  impulse  to  write,  or  an 
unusually  strong  emotion  of  the  mind  immediately  proceeding  from 
the  omnipotent  power  of  the  Deity ;  but  we  also  refer  to  God  as  its 
author  any  new  light  whatever  unexpectedly  illuminating  the  mind, 
whether  by  its  means  things  before  concealed  be  now  disdoeed,  or 
an  unusual  cleiumess  of  ideas  strike  us  in  respect  to  things  previously 
known  but  obscurely ;  and  in  the  same  way  we  speak  of  any  unusu* 
ally  strong  excitement  of  mind  whatever,  arising  from  the  knowledge 
of  divine  truths  or  from  religious  feeling,  when  we  are  suddenly 
impelled,  as  by  some  marvellous  power,  to  speak  or  to  act,  and  feel 
ourselves  inwardly  furnished  with  the  new  strength  necessary  for 
the  occasion. 

"  So,  passing  by  the  theories  which  rest  chiefly  upon  the  slippery 
foundation  of  etymology,  and  rejecting  also  that  hypothesis  which 
maintained  that  everything  (both  subject-matter,  arrangement  and 
method,  form  of  composition  and  even  phraseology)  was  furnished 
by  the  Holy  Spirit, — ^the  Spirit  accommodating  its  influence  to  the 
genius  of  each  writer,  and  this  accommodation  being  taken  to  explain 
the  diversities  of  method  and  style  in  the  inspired  books,  dielr  He* 
braisms  and  oth^  things  of  that  sort, — passing  by  all  these  untenable 
positions,  learned  men  have  suggested  that  the  sacred  writers  applied 
every  kind  of  natural  exertion  to  their  work,  just  as  if  they  thought 
the  whole  matter  dependent  upon  their  unassisted  powers,  while 
the  Holy  Spirit  partially  suggested  things  unknown  to  them,  and 
partially  directed  their  thoughts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  their 
vnriting  anything  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  counsels,  or  admitting 
any  mistake  into  their  works.  For  it  has  been  rightly  observed  by  < 
theologians,  that  those  things  which  the  sacred  writers  already  knew 
thoroughly,  either  from  a  previous  divine  revelation,  or  from  pre- 
vious instruction,  or  from  the  testimony  of  trustworthy  witnesses, 
or  from  their  own  personal  experience,  were  not  divinely  disclosed 
to  them  afresh  at  the  moment  when  they  applied  their  minds  to 
writing.  Hence  has  arisen  a  distinction  between  revelation  and 
inspiration,  which,  though  quite  inapplicable  to  the  separation  of 
those  portions  of  the  sacred  literature  which  were  written  by  reve- 
lation, from  the  rest  as  produced  by  the  authors  under  the  mere 
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inspiration  of  Qod,  and  though  it  does  not  very  distinctly  declare 
in  what  consists  the  divine  operation  which  those  theologians  call 
inspiration,  yet  is  thus  far  useful,  as  it  shews  that  in  defining  the 
notion  of  inspiration  we  must  avoid  the  mistake  of  including  in  it  the 
immediate  suggestion  of  all  the  ideas  about  to  be  consigned  to  Scrip- 
ture, thus  increasing  the  number  of  miracles  beyond  all  necessity. 

**  Nor  less  useful  is  the  suggestion  of  those  who  have  hinted  that 
various  degrees  of  inspiration  may  be  admitted.  We  confess,  indeed, 
that  one  can  hardly  presume  to  judge  what  degree  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  any  particular  book  or  portion  of  a  book ;  nor  do  we  mean  to 
deny  that  it  depends  pretty  much  upon  every  one's  own  pleasure 
how  many  degrees  he  may  choose  to  form  in  his  own  mind,  and  by 
what  marks  he  will  distinguish  one  from  another.  Still,  many  doubts 
are  precluded  if  we  hold  that  inspiration  may  not  unaptly  be  ascribed 
to  those  books  the  authors  of  which  have  experienced  inspiration 
only  in  the  lowest  degree,  and  if  we  think  that  any  degree  whatever, 
the  lowest  equally  with  the  highest,  is  enough  to  vindicate  to  the 
sacred  books  the  authority  which  they  ought  to  possess,  if  our  faith 
is  to  rest  upon  them  safely,  without  danger  of  hurtful  error. 

**  Akin  to  this  suggestion  is  another,  which  reminds  us  of  the  dif- 
ference between  historical,  doctrinal  and  prophetic  passages ;  for  if 
you  affirm  all  these  to  have  been  inspired  into  the  writers  in  the 
same  way  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  you  take  up  a  position  hardly  conso- 
nant with  the  Divine  wisdom  which  rejects  superfluous  and  needless 
miracles.  For  the  same  reason,  we  must  not  fail  to  observe  the 
diversity  of  subject  treated  of  in  one  and  the  same  book.  For  the 
leading  subjects  stand  on  a  different  ground  from  the  accessories, 
which  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  author's  purpose,  though 
even  they  are  not  thrown  in  at  random,  but  for  the  advantage  of  the 
readers,  especially  of  those  to  whom  each  book  was  originally  ad- 
dressed. Accordingly,  judicious  theologians  have  excepted  from 
the  list  of  texts  whose  inspiration  they  undertake  to  defend,  the 
salutations  added  to  the  apostolical  Epistles,  the  prefaces  in  which 
the  author  in  some  cases  bespeaks  the  reader's  goodwill  to  his  book, 
the  little  narratives  of  matters  relating  to  the  author  and  his  com- 
panions and  friends,  and  their  domestic  and  private  life,  and  other 
such  things,  as  having  no  necessary  connection  with  the  aim  pro- 
posed for  his  book  by  an  inspired  author.  Of  this  kind  are  also  the 
interpretations  of  passages  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  and 
the  pious  reflections  of  the  evangelists  on  the  oracles  of  prophets  as 
fulfilled  by  this  or  that  event ;  and  also  the  minute  circumstantialities 
introduced  into  their  histories,  about  which,  if  we  knew  nothing  at 
all,  or  remembered  ever  so  inaccvurately,  we  might  still  have  the 
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most  certain  persuasion  of  the  trath  of  the  events  themselves,  and 
of  the  saving  power  of  that  Divine  plan  by  which  Uie  events  were 
so  arranged.  For  instance :  Whether  our  Lord  restored  the  use  of 
sight  to  the  blind  man  at  that  gate  of  Jericho  which  looks  towards 
Galilee,  or  at  that  which  leads  to  Jerusalem ; — whether  the  women, 
when  they  went  to  the  tomb  of  the  risen  Sayiour  on  the  last  morning 
of  the  Passover,  saw  two  angels,  or  only  the  one  who  spoke  to  them. 
For  grant  (though  a  learned  interpreter  will  generally  have  little 
trouble  in  extricating  difficulties  and  apparent  contradictions  of  this 
kind, — yet  grant)  that  the  sacred  historians  were  sometimes  ignorant 
oimintftuB  like  these,  or  that  through  failure  of  memory  they  have 
now  and  then  departed  from  the  strictest  accuracy  in  their  narration; 
and  shall  we  then  conclude  that  the  heavenly  doctrine  of  Jesus 
Christ  has  been  falsely  handed  down  by  them,  or  that  the  history 
of  human  salvation  as  restored  by  him,  and  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  the  Christian  church,  is  corrupt?  Or  shall 
we  doubt  that  the  writers  themselves,  at  least,  were  quite  uncon- 
scious of  mistake  in  what  they  have  delivered  as  necessary  to  be 
known  by  the  Christian  man  ?  Or  shall  we  deny  that  they  were 
aided  by  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  their  teaching  and 
writing  ?  Eather  let  us  bear  in  mind  Uie  design  of  God  in  giving 
us  the  sacred  books,  which  surely  was,  that  men  in  all  ages  might 
have  trusty  monuments  from  which  to  learn,  beyond  risk  of  mistake, 
first,  the  substance  of  the  doctrines  set  forth  by  divinely-commis- 
sioned men  to  enlighten  the  world  with  heavenly  light,  and  nextj 
the  means  by  which  Divine  care  has  provided  for  the  pious  recep- 
tion of  heayenly  truth,  and  its  wider  propagation  and  preservation. 
Whatever  was  necessary  for  this  end,  we  devoutly  believe,  for  the 
gravest  reasons,  was  securely  effected  by  the  forecasting  care  of  the 
Deity,  whether  in  a  natural  or,  wherever  necessary,  in  a  supernatural 
manner.  But  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  go 
so  ^  as  to  assume  that  whenever  the  Deity  foresaw  the  escape  of 
some  unimportant  word  from  the  sacred  writer's  pen,  departing  in 
some  slight  degree  from  perfect  historical  exactness,  He  miraculously 
prevented  that  paltry  word  from  slipping  out.  Those  persons  are 
needlessly  timorous  who  fear  lest,  by  these  admissions,  the  founda- 
tion of  our  faith  should  be  weakened,  and  the  means  of  ascertaining 
religious  truth  become  doubtful  and  uncertain,  or  the  sacred  books 
be  levelled  to  the  class  of  merely  human  books.  For  who  would 
fear  an  opponent  using  this  style  of  argument  ?  *  If  God  did  not 
prevent  a  certain  thing  which  by  His  omnipotence  He  could  have 
prevented,  but  which  He  could  also  permit  without  peril  to  His  all- 
wise  designs, — and  if  He  did  not  do  a  certain  thing  which  no  doubt 
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He  could  haye  done,  but  which  there  was  no  real  need  of  doing, — 
He  must  be  regarded  as  having  neglected  what  was  essential  to  the 
stability  of  the  Divine  counsels,  and  as  having  permitted  that  which 
would  render  almost  useless  His  greatest  benefit  to  the  human  race !' 
Or  who  would  endure  to  hear  a  man  reason  in  this  style  ?  '  If  the 
sacred  writers  have  ever  made  a  mistake  in  relating  the  circumstan>- 
tial  particulars,  either  of  those  events  which  they  have  told  as  they 
had  received  them  from  others,  or  of  those  at  which  they  themselves 
were  present,  but  years  and  years  before  they  ever  thought  of  put- 
ting them  in  writing,-^or  if,  in  explaining  the  oracles  of  the  old 
prophets,  they  sometimes  fell  into  Ui'e  questionable  mode  of  inter- 
pretation common  to  their  fellow-countrymen, — it  follows  that  these 
writers  cannot  have  been  influenced  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  assisted 
by  it  in  writing/  • 

''Many  other  things  remain  to  be  mentioned,  which  shew  the 
diligence  and  care  of  our  more  recent  theologians  in  the  better 
choice  of  the  position  they  would  maintain  as  regards  inspiration. 
Of  these  we  shall  cull  the  moat  important  only,  and  do  it  in  the 
briefest  way. 

'<  Whereas  the  older  teachers  multiplied  the  miraculous  opera- 
tions of  Deity  in  the  matter  of  inspiration  beyond  all  need,  ascribing 
next  to  nothing  to  the  natural  powers  of  the  authors  and  to  the 
ordinary  government  of  Providence,  but  contending  that  almost 
everything  was  done  immediatelp  by  the  Holy  Spirit, — ^the  skill  of 
judicious  critics  in  modem  times  has  corrected  this  opinion  so  far 
as  it  seemed  incongruous  with  Divine  wisdom.  For,  our  modern 
teachers  are  accustomed  to  lay  it  down,  that  whatever  can  be  effect- 
ed according  to  the  order  of  nature  and  by  natural  means,  God  has 
effected  by  those  means  and  according  to  that  plan ;  and  that  super- 
natural operations  have  had  place  only  where  natural  powers  were 
unequal  to  the  production  of  the  effect 

"  Accordingly,  in  any  divinely-inspired  composition,  several  dis- 
tinct points,  as  it  were,  may  be  discriminated;  for  instance:  the 
impulse  to  speak  or  write,  the  choice  of  materials,  the  arrangement 
of  the  subjects,  the  style  of  expression,  &c. ;  each  one  of  which  has 
either  a  natural  or  a  supernatural  origin ;  and  those,  again,  which 
have  a  supernatural  origin  may  be  intirely  supernatural,  or  only  in 
part  so.    And  hence  we  collect  that  inspiration  is  to  be  claimed  if 

*  Griesbach  here  seems  to  confound  the  distinction  which  I  take  to 
be  the  most  important  of  all.  The  writers  do  not  profess  to  have  been 
miraculously  assisted  interiting.  But  our  critic  distinguishes  after- 
wards between  the  miraculous  origin  of  a  religion  and  the  inspired 
writing  of  its  books. 
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but  a  single  one  of  these,  and  that  only  in  part,  is  the  effect  of  a 
supernatural  cause ;  nor  b  a  book  of  less  authority  in  which  only  a 
few  things,  and  they  only  in  part,  are  due  to  the  supernatural  ope- 
ration of  the  Holy  Spirit,  than  one  in  which  the  chief  part  or  the 
whole  is  so. 

**  In  fine,  on  this  subject  especially,  as  in  proving  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion  more  generally,  the  greatest  thanks  are  due  to 
those  writers  who  have  carefully  pointed  out  that  inspiration  [of 
books,  that  is]  has  no  necessary  bond  of  connection  with  the  origin 
and  authority  of  the  religion  itself,  but  that  the  Christian  religion 
would  deserve  to  be  acknowledged  true  and  divine,  even  if  no  books 
of  the  Bible  were  inspired.  Indeed,  the  proof  that  Christ  and  his 
apostles  were  true  messengers  of  God  to  man,  and  that  they  taught 
nothing  but  what  was  most  true  and  most  salutary  to  the  human 
race,  rests  on  arguments  which  remain  unshaken  though  the  inspi* 
ration  of  the  sacred  writers  be  denied.  For  any  one  who  chooses 
to  reflect  wTm  were  the  authors  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
will  confess  that  the  genuine  doctrine  of  Christ  can  be  accurately 
learnt  from  those  books.  Their  authors  were  the  men  who  had 
been  instructed  by  Jesus  Christ  himself  both  before  and  after  his 
death,*  and  also  by  the  Holy  Spirit  after  his  departure  into  heaven^ 
on  all  points  of  his  religion  ;t — the  men  to  whpm,  as  occasion  re* 
quired,  new  divine  revelations,  even  after  the  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  were  granted;  J  —  who,  by  some  special  operation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  were  rendered  fit  to  sustain  the  office  of  teachers,  and 
^ere  graced  with  endowments  surpassing  the  gifts  of  nature  ;§ — 
whom  the  Lord  himself  appointed  the  teachers  of  the  new  religion,|l 
^th  the  fullest  power  of  defining  matters  belonging  to  his  religion 
and  of  making  regulations;^  and  this  on  the  express  understanding 
that  Qod  would  regard  as  valid  what  they  might  decree,  and  that 
men  while  obeying  their  precepts  and  admonitions  should  be  con- 
sidered as  obeying  Christ,  yea  God  himself;** — men  whom,  in  short, 
we  know  to  have  spent  their  whole  time  and  employed  all  their 
efforts  in  expounding,  repeating  and  vindicating  this  doctrine. 

"  Can  we  then  allow  ourselves  to  be  persuaded  that  these  men, 
thus  circumstanced,  could  not  write  accurately  on  the  leading  topics 

•  Mark  iv.  34 ;  John  xv.  27 ;  Acts  i.  3. 
t  John  xiv.  26,  xvi.  13. 

X  1  Cor.  ii.  6—10 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  1— ;  Acts  x.  10—. 
§  Luke  xxiv.  49 ;  Acts  ii. 
K  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20. 
IT  John  xvii.  18 ;  Matt,  xviii.  18. 
♦•  Luke  X.  16. 
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of  this  religion,  without  some  new  and  miiaculous  help  of  the  Holy 
Spirit? 

**  But  (it  is  objected)  it  is  possible  that,  if  they  were  left  to  their 
unaided  powers,  they  might  make  a  mbtake,  or  at  least  give  some 
handle  for  mistake  on  the  part  of  their  readers. 

"  I  apprehend  the  objection.  But  I  beg  to  know  whether  it  is 
credible  that  religious  teachers  such  as  we  have  spoken  of,  should 
have  made  mistakes  in  things  belonging  to  the  very  framework  of 
the  religion,  and  necessary  to  be  known  by  us  ? 

**  I  beg  to  know,  too,  whether  the  all-presiding  ordinary  Provi- 
dence of  God,  whose  nod  governs  the  minutest  circumstances  of  the 
sacred  writers  (deciding  thereby  both  what  they  should  write  and 
how)  equally  with  the  greatest  revolutions  of  the  world,  could  not 
have  sufficiently  guarded  against  all  such  errors  as  would  obstruct 
the  design  of  the  books ;  especially  if  the  interpreter  does  his  part 
in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  instead  of  weighing  the  dots  and  crosses  of 
letters  with  rabbinical  diligence,  compares  together  all  passages  bear- 
ing upon  the  same  topic,  and  explains  the  more  difficult  in  conformity 
with  the  more  clear  P 

**  Lastly,  I  demand  especially  to  know,  whether  it  is  under  any 
circumstances  possible  that  a  book  should  be  written  for  the  use  of 
men,  in  which  the  leading  topics  of  religion  should  be  so  expounded 
that  the  readers  should  be  preserved  free  from  every  risk  of  error? 
And  even  if  we  choose  to  grant  that  the  thing  is  possible,  still  the 
experience  of  all  times  has  shewn  that  innumerable  readers  of  the 
Bible  (and  they,  too,  in  part  at  least,  truth-loving  and  not  unlearned 
men)  have  been  exposed  to  many  mistakes  about  things  belonging 
to  religion ;  and  the  passages  of  Scripture  can  be  pointed  out,  the 
ambiguity  of  which  has  been  the  cause  of  misleading  them. 

"  I  do  not  bring  this  forward  with  the  design  of  persuading  any 
one  to  desert  the  defence  of  a  cause  which  I  believe  quite  admits  of 
defence,*  and  to  throw  away  altogether  the  dogma  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Bible ;  but  to  make  manifest  the  usefulness  and  the  necessity 
of  that  caution  which  forbids  our  resting  so  very  grave  a  doctrine 
as  that  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  sacred  S9riptures,  upon  a  dogma 
concerning  their  inspiration  as  books.  For,  even  if  the  sacred  Scrip- 
ture were  not  (as  regards  the  writing)  inspired,  still  the  •rule  for 
discerning  a  religion  divinely  revealed  would  be  sufficiently  fixed 

*  In  Farts  ii.— v.  of  the  same  essay  on  Inspiration,  the  learned 
German  developes  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject  in  a  manner  that,  to 
ordinary  English  theologians,  seems  chargeable  with  over-refining. 
The  first  Part  (referred  to  by  Bishop  Marsh),  which  details  the  pro- 
gress of  reasonable  ideas  on  the  subject,  is  alone  suitable  to  these  pages. 
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and  fortified  by  divine  authority ;  nor,  even  if  it  be  inspired,  ift  it 
80  infallible  as  altogether  to  preclude  all  occasions  of  mistake. 

"  But  we  pass  in  silence  over  all  the  discussions  of  illustrious  theo- 
logians about  the  divine  impulse  leading  the  authors  to  write,  about 
the  inspiration  of  their  words,  and  the  cautious  choice  of  arguments 
fitted  to  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  books.  The  result  of 
the  labours  of  these  theologians  has  been,  that  the  discussion  of  the 
whole  topic  of  inspiration  is  much  less  involved  now  than  formerly. 
But  from  what  I  have  thus  briefly  sketched,  I  trust  my  object  is 
abundantly  plain  in  prefixing  these  observations  on  the  merits  of 
recent  theologians,  to  what  I  have  still  to  say  about  inspiration.  I 
have  written  thus  far  for  this  reason,  that  my  readers  may  plainly 
see  that  most  of  the  weapons  by  which  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  now-a-days  attacked  by  so  many,  are  only  available  against 
the  positions  of  the  older  divines  on  this  subject,  from  which  we 
have  seen  that  the  theory  of  modem  divines  differs  very  much.  There 
seems  no  reason  why  he  who  undertakes  to  defend  the  latter,  should 
despair  of  victory  over  his  opponents." 

My  next  quotation  refers  to  the  alleged  inspiration  of  the 
Old  Testament  only.  It  is  from  the  Kotes  added  to  the  second 
volume  of  "  The  Evidences  of  the  Grenuineness  of  the  Gospels, 
by  Andrews  Norton,  late  Professor  of  Sacred  History,  Harvard 
University." 

"  Christianity,  if  I  may  so  speak,  has  made  itself  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  the  Jewish  religion,  like  itself,  proceeded  immediately 
from  God.  But  Christianity  has  not  made  itself  responsible  for  the 
genuineness,  the  authenticity,  or  the  moral  and  religious  teachings, 
of  that  collection  of  books  by  Jewish  writers  which  constitutes  the 
Old  Testament.  Taken  collectively,  it  may  appear,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  those  books  possess  a  high  and  very  peculiar  character,  which 
affords  strong  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Jewish  religion ; 
and  it  may  appear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  also  contain  much 
that  is  Incredible,  and  much  that  does  not  approve  itself  to  our 
understanding  and  moral  feelings.  But  if  the  latter  be  the  case,  it 
is  a  fiftct  with  which  Christianity  is  not  concerned.  Our  religion  is 
no  more  answerable  for  the  genuineness,  or  the  contents,  of  a  series 
of  Jewish  writings,  dating  from  an  uncertain  period,  and  continued 
till  after  the  return  of  a  part  of  the  nation  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, than  it  is  responsible  for  the  genuineness  and  contents  of  the 
works  ascribed  to  Christian  authors  from  the  second  century  to  the 
eleventh.  The  truth  of  our  religion  is  no  more  involved  in  the  truth 
of  all  that  is  related  in  the  Books  of  Judges,  of  Kings,  and  of  Chroni- 
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oles,  or  in  the  Pentateuch,  supposing  the  Pentateuch  not  to  be  the 
work  of  Moses,  than  it  is  in  the  truth  of  all  that  is  related  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Histories  of  Eusebius,  Sosomen  and  Theodoret 

•«  If  these  propositions  be  true,  they  go  far  to  remove  those  difl&- 
culties  which  not  only  embarrassed  the  early  Christians,  but  which 
have  continued  to  embarrass  Christians  in  every  age.  But  if  they 
be  true,  a  great  error  has  been  committed  both  by  Christians  and 
by  unbelievers.  The  most  popular  and  effective  objections  of  un- 
believers have  been  directed  not  against  Christianity,  but  against 
the  Old  Testament,  on  the  ground  that  Christianity  is  responsible 
for  the  truth,  and  for  the  moral  and  religious  character,  of  all  its  con- 
tents ;  and  instead  of  rq)elling  so  untenable  a  proposition,  believers 
have  likewise  assumed  it,  or  rather,  they  have  earnestly  affirmed  its 
correctness,  and  proceeded  to  argue  upon  it  as  they  could. 

"  Thus  the  books  composing  the  Old  Testament  have  been  stripped 
of  their  true  character,  which  renders  them  an  object  of  the  greatest 
curiosity  and  interest;  and  a  false  character  has  been  ascribed  to  them, 
which  brings  them  into  perpetual  collision  with  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious conceptions  of  men  of  more  enlightened  times  than  those  of 
their  writers — with  the  principles  of  rational  criticism  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  language,  and  even  with  the  progress  of  the  physical  sciences. 
Insuperable  objections  to  the  character  ascribed  to  them — objections 
such  as  presented  themselves  to  the  minds  of  the  early  Catholic 
Christians  and  the  Gnostics — lie  spread  over  the  surface  of  these 
writings.  To  those  objections,  thus  obvious,  familiarity  may  render 
us  insensible  or  indifferent.  We  may  pass  over  tiiem  without  regard. 
We  may  rest  in  the  notion  that  they  admit  of  some  explanation. 
We  may  acquiesce,  with  more  or  less  distrust,  in  theories  and  ex- 
positions, by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  gloss  them  over.  But, 
in  proportion  as  these  books  are  critically  examined,  and  as  know- 
ledge and  correct  modes  of  thinking  advance,  new  objections  start 
up.  These,  from  their  novelty,  often  receive  a  disproportioned  share 
of  notice ;  and  much  is  thought  to  be  done,  if  the  force  of  some  one 
that  has  recently  become  an  object  of  attention  can  be  broken ;  while 
difficulties  more  important  are  comparatively  neglected. 

"Every  one  knows  for  how  long  a  time  there  was  a  struggle 
between  the  authority  falsely  ascribed  to  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  true  system  of  the  planetary  movements.  It  is  only  within  the 
present  century  that  it  may  be  considered  as  having  ceased,  so  far 
as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  that  is,  so  far  as  the  majority  of 
Christians,  is  concerned.  In  our  day,  the  discoveries  of  Geology 
have,  in  like  manner,  been  encountered  by  the  narrative  given  in 
Genesis  of  the  Creation.    Attempts,  which  to  many  seem  abortive, 
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have  been  made  to  reconcile  them  to  each  other.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  a  greater  difficulty,  as  implying  greater  ignorance  of  the  true 
constitution  of  the  physical  world,  has  attracted  comparatively  little 
notice,  though  it  occurs  likewise  in  the  account  of  the  Creation.  It 
is  there  taught,  according  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  language,  that 
the  blue  vault  of  heayen  is  a  solid  firmament,  separating  the  waters 
which  are  above  it  from  the  waters  on  the  earth,  and  that  in  this 
firmament  the  heavenly  bodies  are  placed.* 

"  The  supposed  necessity  of  maintaining  the  truth  of  all  that  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  have  said  or  implied,  has  operated,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  a  manner  the  most  prejudicial  to  a  firm  and 
rational  faith  in  Christianity.  The  philosopher,  who  cannot  but 
regard  many  of  the  representations  of  the  Deity  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  inconsistent  with  his  character ;  the  enlightened  Christian, 
who  is  unable  to  believe  that  God  commanded  the  indiscriminate 
massacre  of  men,  women  and  children,  by  his  chosen  people,  in 
order  to  prepare  them  for  his  service ;  the  moralist,  who  perceives 
that  the  principles  and  feelings  expressed  or  approved  in  portions 
of  these  books,  belong  to  an  unenlightened  and  barbarous  age ;  the 
careful  inquirer,  who  finds  that  there  are  parts  of  the  history  which 
he  cannot  receive  as  true,  because  they  involve  contradictions,  or 
are  contrary  to  all  probability ;  he,  in  a  word,  who,  examining  with- 
out prejudice,  sees  the  many  objections  to  which  the  Old  Testament 
is  exposed  when  put  forward  as  an  authoritative  guide  in  religion, 
morals  and  history  (even  if  such  authority  be  not  claimed  for  it  in 
the  physical  sciences),  is  told  that,  if  he  would  be  a  Christian,  he 
must  renounce  his  objections,  and  that  it  is  a  part  of  his  religion  to 
receive  the  Old  Testament  as  bearing  such  a  character.  The  solu- 
tions of  the  objections  to  its  supposed  character  which  have  been 
offered  by  wise  and  good  men,  are  often  such,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  them  to  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  proposer.  They  pro- 
ceed on  false  principles,  or  assume  facts  without  foundation.  Hiey 
are  often  superficial,  evasive  or  incoherent.  They  appear  to  result 
from  a  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  saying  something.  They  are  often 
such  as  can  be  regarded  by  any  one  as  admissible  only  on  the  ground 
that  there  must  be  some  mode  of  explaining  away  all  such  objec- 
tions, and  therefore  that  there  is  in  every  case  a  presumption  in 
favour  of  a  particular  explanation,  when  no  other  can  be  found  so 
plausible.    Thus,  then,  the  truth  of  Christianity  having  been  made 

•  And  God  made  the  firmament,  &c.,  Genesis  i.  8, 14, 17.  Compare 
the  account  of  the  Deluge,  in  which  it  is  said  that  **  the  windows  of 
heaven  were  opened  ;*'  and  Psalm  cxlviii.  4,  where  **  the  waters  above 
the  heavens"  are  called  upon  to  praise  the  Lord, 
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to  appear  as  if  implicated  in  the  truth  of  a  position  that  cannot  be 
maintained,  its  evidences,  though  their  intrinsic  validity  has  not 
been  weakened,  have  been  deprived  of  much  of  their  power  over 
the  minds  of  men. 

*'  In  expressing  these  opinions,  one  is  but  giving  form  and  voice 
to  the  ideas  and  feelings  that  exist  in  the  minds  of  a  large  portion 
of  intelligent  believers.  There  is  nothing  in  them  of  novelty  or 
boldness.  One  is  but  saying  what  many  have  thought  before  him 
with  more  or  less  distinctness.**     (Vol.  II.  pp.  402—405.) 

Perhaps  the  most  simple  statement  of  the  view  which  I  have 
maintained  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  is  the  following,  firom  Dr. 
Powell's  ^^  Sermon  on  In^tration,  illustrated  from  the  writings 
of  St.  Paul."  Dr.  Powell  was  Master  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge, 
and  Archdeacon  of  Colchester.  He  makes  inspiration  consist 
in  revealed  knowledge,  and  admits  no  further  inspiration  in 
the  act  of  writing  what  was  thus  known. 

"  The  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  his  (Paul's)  appointment 
to  be  a  preacher  of  it,  were  immediately  revealed  to  him ;  or, 
as  the  same  thing  may  be  otherwise  expressed,  his  knowledge 
of  them  was  inspired.  For  there  seems  to  be  no  intelligible 
distinction  between  original  revelation  and  inspiration.  "Whe- 
ther we  say  that  the  new  doctrines  were  revealed  or  inspired^ 
the  meaning  is  exactly  the  same.  They  whose  understandings 
were  famished  by  the  Holy  Spirit  with  more  than  human 
knowledge,  were  inspired.  They  who  committed  such  know- 
ledge to  writing,  made  inspired  hooks.  To  St.  Paul,  as  the 
account  of  his  conversion  and  his  own  express  declarations  ma- 
nifestiy  prove,  were  the  doctrines  of  CJhristianity  revealed  from 
heaven.  This  was  the  wisdom  with  which  he  wrote  his  Epistles 
(2  Pet.  iii.  15).  The  word  "wisdom"  is  here  used  by  St.  Peter, 
as  it  is  frequently  used  by  St.  Paul  himself,  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  gospel. 

"  The  natural  faculties  of  the  human  mind  enable  it  to  refadn 
the  knowledge  it  had  once  acquired,  especially  if  that  know- 
ledge be  clear  and  important,  l^one  could  be  more  important 
or  more  justly  claim  attention  than  the  suggestions  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  either 
obscure  in  themselves,  or  destructive  of  a  man's  natural  facul- 
ties.    But  £is  long  as  the  memory  retained  the  divine  commu- 
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iiications,  so  long  did  the  inspiratioii  contiiiue;  and  this  we 
may  presume  was  usually  as  long  as  the  apostle  lived." 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  spirited,  though  some- 
what defiant,  language  of  Dr.  Geddes,  the  Eoman  Catholic, 
when  censured  by  his  own  church  for  his  freedom  of  opinion, 
and  replying  also  to  "  anonymous  scribblers,"  in  his  Prefece 
to  his  "  Critical  Eemarks  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures." 

"  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  I  have  examined  and  appreciated, 
as  I  would  any  other  writings  of  antiquity,  and  have  bluntly 
and  honestly  delivered  my  sentiments  of  tiieir  merit  or  deme- 
rit, their  beauties  or  imperfections,  as  becomes  a  free  and 
impartial  examiner.     I  am  well  aware  that  this  freedom  will, 
by  the  many,  be  considered  as  an  audacious  licence ;  and  the 
cry  of  heresy!  infidelity!  irreUgion!  will  resound  from  shore 
to  shore.    But  my  peaceful  mind  has  been  long  prepared  for, 
and  indeed  accustomed  to,  such  harsh  Cerberean  barkings ;  and 
experience  has  made  me  (not  naturally  insensible)  callous  to 
every  injury  that  ignorance  or  malice  may  have  in  store  for  me. 
"  I  only  enter  my  protest  against  downright  misrepresen- 
tation and  calumny.     I  believe  as  much  as  I  find  sujQicient 
motives  of  credibility  for  believing;   and  without  sufficient 
motives  of  credibility,  there  can  be  no^rational  belief.    Indeed, 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  have  no  rational  belief.    The  vulgar 
Papist  and  the  vulgar  Protestant  are  here  on  almost  equal 
terms :  few,  very  few,  of  either  class  ever  think  of  seriously 
examining  the  primary  foundations  of  their  faith." 

The  question  of  Inspiration,  thus  removed  horn  its  false 
position  as  an  alleged  attribute  of  the  sacred  writings  and  of 
the  writers'  minds  or  pens  in  the  act  of  writing,  has  still  to 
be  settled  in  reference  to  the  personal  claims  of  the  Jewish 
Lawgiver  and  Prophets,  and  the  Christian  Master  and  his 
Apostles,  as  the  avowed  recipients  of  supernatural  knowledge 
or  power.  They  do  claim  it,  in  various  degrees ;  which  the 
writers,  as  writers,  do  not.  The  question  is  removed,  there- 
fore, from  books  to  men.  The  personal  inspiration  of  certain 
distinguished  men,  which  constitutes  the  Scriptures  the  records 
of  inspiration  and  (popularly  speaking)  the  "  inspired  volume," 
is  the  real  matter  for  earnest  inquiry.  '  And  this  must  be  set- 
tled to  each  reader's  mind,  not  by  a  preliminary  dogmatic 
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treatise  on  modes  of  inspiration,  bnt  by  the  careful  study  of 
the  successive  books  of  Scripture.  Occasions,  will  present  them- 
selves, as  we  proceed,  for  devel(^ing,  I  trust,  reasonable  and 
reverential  ideas  on  this  subject,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  Law  of  Hoses,  with  the  schools  of  the  Jewish  Prophets, 
and  most  expressly  with  the  miraculous  claims  of  Christ  and 
his  Apostles. 


CHAPTEK  VI. 

THE  BBLiTIOK  OF  THB  SCBIPTITBBS  TO  KATUBAL  SdEKCE. 

Akotheb  subject,  closely  connected  with  the  question  of  ilie 
Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  great  importance  to  a 
correct  understandiog  of  their  contents  and  a  wise  vindicati<m 
of  the  claims  of  Eevealed  Eeligion,  is,  the  Eolation  which  the 
Scriptures  bear  to  Natural  Science. 

The  old  notion  of  verbal  inspiration  required  us  to  believe 
that  the  Scriptures  were  infSdlible  in  every  allusion  they  might 
happen  to  make  to  any  matters  of  human  knowledge  or  science; 
so  that,  if  they  spoke  of  different  countries  of  the  world,  their 
geographical  knowledge  must  be  taken  as  absolutely  true ;  if 
they  alluded  to  the  events  of  various  nations,  their  historical 
assertions  must  be  accepted  as  unimpeachable ;  that  what  they 
say  of  the  heavenly  bodies  must  be  in  every  case  regarded  as 
astronomically  correct ;  that  if  they  touch  on  medicine  or  ana- 
tomy, they  have  been  inspired  with  knowledge  which  can 
never  be  surpassed ;  and  so  of  all  other  sciences.  This  notion 
is  now,  as  an  intire  theory,  quite  obsolete  among  thinking 
Christians.  It  is  abundantly  plain  that  the  Scriptures,  in  re- 
vealing religious  knowledge,  leave  all  other  subjects  to  the 
natural  progress  of  human  discovery;  and  that  the  writers, 
while  expressiDg  religious  truths  which  are  manifestly  beyond 
their  age,  have  continually  implied  the  various  scientidc  errors 
that  prevailed  in  their  age.  And  this  is  quite  natural,  and  is 
a  most  important  mark  of  the  antiquity  of  the  various  books  of 
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Scriptore.  The  scientMc  error  marks  the  age,  and  sometiines 
the  country,  of  the  writers ;  while  the  religious  truth  in  ad- 
vance of  the  age  bears  the  internal  evidence  of  its  supernatural 
communication. 

But  certain  parts  of  this  old  notion,  of  the  Scriptures  being 
scientifically  true,  still  linger  in  the  minds  of  many  who  do 
not  admit  the  intire  theory.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  science  of  Geology,  which  in  some  respects  plainly  contra- 
dicts the  literal  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  first  chapter  of 
C^esos.  Por  a  long  time  geology  was  denounced  as  fcdse  and 
irreligious ;  and  now  that  its  leading  principles  are  established 
beyond  reasonable  doubt,  it  is  confessedly,  with  many  devout 
readers  of  the  Scriptures,  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reconcile 
religion  and  science !  The  subject  of  our  present  chapter  is 
therefore  of  great  importance.  Let  us  endeavour  to  gain  dear 
and  large  views  of  the  pretensions  (or  non-pretension)  of  Scrip- 
ture in  reference  to  natural  philosophy.  Is  it  necessary,  in 
order  truly  to  honour  the  Scriptures,  that  we  should  slight  any 
of  the  discoveries  of  science  ?  The  alternative  would  be  sad 
indeed ;  for  science  is  a  truly  divine  thing,  in  which  we  leam 
the  works  and  ways  of  Gtod.  True  science  and  a  real  revelation 
can  never  therefore  be  at  variance.  Let  us  hope  to  find  har- 
monious interpretations  of  them. 

The  Scriptures,  as  already  said,  are  the  records  of  certain 
revelations  fix)m  Gbd  to  His  creatures.  It  is  surely  an  obvious 
thing  to  distinguish,  in  reading  them,  between  the  substance 
of  the  revelation  given,  and  the  historical  record  in  which  that 
revelation  is  contained.  It  is  quite  gratuitous  to  suppose  (and 
a  very  absurd  and  mischievous  supposition  too)  that  because  a 
man  is  divinely  inspired  for  a  particular  purpose,  he  is  therefore 
infidlibly  informed  on  every  other  subject  whatever,  and  that 
even  the  history  (written,  it  may  be,  by  some  one*  else)  which 
gives  the  record  of  his  divine  mission  is  infallible  also  in  its 
minutest  fiusts,  and  even  in  every  opinion  which  the  writer 
may  incidentally  imply  on  indifferent  subjects.  A  man  may  be 
commissioned,  as  we  believe  If  oses  was,  to  declare  as  a  revealed 
truth  that  God  is  One ;  and  yet  it  need  not  follow  that  the 
same  man  was  inspired  to  write  an  unerring  history  of  the 
world  cmd  the  human  race  from  the  creation  down  to  his  own 

d2 
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timeB ;  nor  that  he  was  taught  by  inspiration  the  tme  theory 
of  the  structure  of  the  earth,  which  geological  science  is  only 
at  this  day  maturing  from  the  gradual  accumulation  of  facts 
and  observations.  If  history,  cosmogony  and  geology  did  not 
form  any  part  of  his  divine  mission,  surely  it  is  natural  to  ex- 
pect he  would  be  just  as  fallible  on  such  subjects  as  other  men, 
and  that  he  would  share  the  prevailing  opinions  and  current 
mistakes  respecting  them.  Surely,  to  ascribe  to  divine  revela- 
tion his  now  perceived  mistakes  on  these  subjects  of  human 
science,  is  not  to  do  real  honour  to  the  Scriptures,  but  to  render 
them  in  effect  the  worst  possible  disservice. 

If  the  Scriptures  be  genuine,  and  in  the  main  credible,  his- 
tories of  the  times  to  which  they  professedly  refer, — ^if  they 
really  justify  the  claims  to  antiquity  put  forth  on  their  behalf 
by  learned  men  and  critics, — ^we  must  expect  to  find  in  them 
the  traces  not  only  of  ancient  customs,  but  also  of  ancient 
opinions.  Indeed,  if  they  did  not  bear  this  testimony  to  the 
mistaken  philosophy  prevalent  in  the  times  when  they  were 
written,  we  should  reasonably  doubt  whether  these  books  pos- 
sessed the  antiquity  claimed  on  their  behalf.  Suppose  that  the 
writings  ascribed  to  Moses,  who  lived  about  1500  years  befOTe 
Christ,  contained  allusions  to  geographical  or  astronomical  facts 
and  theories  which  we  know  to  have  had  their  origin  in  much 
later  times,  should  we  not  inunediately  doubt  the  antiquity  of 
these  books,  for  this  very  reason,  that  they  contained  allusions 
to  subjects  of  natural  science  with  which  (as  proved  by  other 
parts  of  the  world's  literature)  the  age  of  Moses  was  imac- 
quainted  ?  "We  could  not  avoid  this  conclusion,  unless  by  sup- 
posing that  he  was  inspired  to  reveal,  not  religion  only,  but 
geography  and  astronomy.  Then  if  we  find  that  these  books, 
in  point  of  fact,  instead  of  thus  anticipating  modem  science, 
imply  ancient  errors  when  such  subjects  happen  to  be  alluded 
to,  is  it  not  a  simple  and  reasonable  conclusion  for  us  to  draw, 
that  the  revelation  which  proclaimed  the  Unity  of  God,  did  not 
give  supernatural  knowledge  on  matters  unconnected  with  this 
subject  ?  Do  we  wonder  that  these  Scriptures  contain  no  allu- 
sions to  America  when  they  speak  of  the  spreeid  of  population 
over  the  "whole  earth"?  Plainly,  the  writer  of  Genesis  did 
not  know  of  its  existence,  nor  that  of  half  the  countries  even 
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of  the  old  continent.  Do  we  wonder  that  the  planet  Herschel 
is  not  described,  in  anticipation  of  its  discovery  in  the  eighteenth 
century ;  or  Keptune,  in  anticipation  of  the  scientific  exploits 
of  yesterday? 

The  philosophical  errors  which  we  find  implied  in  many  in- 
stances in  the  Scriptures,  on  subjects  unconnected  with  the  reve- 
lations which  they  record,  are  truly  the  best  possible  vouchers  for 
the  antiquity  of  those  Scriptures,  which,  if  really  ancient,  must 
of  course  represent  the  opinions,  as  well  as  the  customs,  of 
ancient  times.  They  must  wear  the  mental  as  weU  as  the 
bodily  costiwie  of  their  respective  periods  and  places.  And  those 
who  still  persist  in  confoimding  these  things  with  the  essence 
of  revelation,  are  at  once  divesting  the  books  of  their  strongest 
general  interest  to  the  intelligent  reader  who  can  recognize  these 
inward  marks  of  their  antiquity,  and  rashly  and  gratuitously 
making  divine  revelation  answerable  for  the  natural  ignorance 
or  mistakes  of  the  human  mind. 

It  will  be  useful  more  particularly  to  point  out  how  one 
philosophical  error  after  another  has  been  thus  rashly  and 
needlessly  ascribed  to  revelation  by  zealous  but  ignorant  advo- 
cates of  tiie  Scriptures,  and  how  most  of  such  errors  have  been 
gradually  perceived  to  be  properly  separate  and  distinct  fix)m 
the  real  contents  of  revelation,  while  some  are  stOl  permitted 
to  encumber  its  evidences  in  the  minds  of  many  devout  persons. 

The  noble  science  of  Astronomy,  which  has  opened  to  us  the 
most  magnificent  ideas  that  our  minds  can  entertain  of  the 
extent  and  order  of  the  universe,  makes  it  a  perfectly  familiar 
piece  of  knowledge  with  us  that  the  succession  of  the  day  and 
night,  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  are  produced  by  the 
turning  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  every  twenty-four  hours,  and 
by  its  revolving  round  the  sun  every  year  in  an  inclined  posi- 
tion. But  in  the  ancient  world  this  was  not  known ;  and  the 
earth  was,  very  naturally,  supposed  by  its  inhabitants  to  stand 
still  in  the  centre  of  creation,  while  the  sun  and  stars  moved 
every  day  roimd  it,  and  performed  other  revolutions  every  year. 
The  writers  of  the  Scriptures,  being  no  better  informed  on  this 
subject  than  their  neighbours,  speak  of  the  sun,  as  other  ancient 
writers  do,  as  "rising  in  the  East,"  and  "running  his  course" 
through  the  heavens  to  the  West.    "We  ourselves,  indeed,  retain 
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this  langaage,  which  is  desciiptiye  of  the  appar^it  phenomena, 
though  we  have  given  up  the  idea  at  the  command  of  exacter 
knowledge.  The  ancients  had  yarioas  other  erroneous  notions 
respecting  the  earth  and  the  heayens,  from  which  the  Hebrews 
were  not  free.  They  supposed  the  earth  to  be  flat,  as  it  was 
yery  naturally  supposed  to  be  till  many  centuries  afberwaids, 
when  it  was  proved  to  be  globular,  and  the  law  of  gravitation 
came  to  be  understood.  They  imagined  their  Shed  (like  the 
Greek  Hades),  or  the  unseen  state  of  the  dead,  to  be  beneath 
the  flat  earth.  And  they  supposed  the  sky  to  be  something 
solid,  which  they  called  a  *'  Armament,"  supporting  tiie  clouds^ 
and  so  "  dividing  the  waters  above  from  tiie  waters  beneath,'' — 
the  mechanical  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  and  its  ability  to 
support  the  clouds,  being  wholly  unknown  to  them.  HhxtB,  in 
the  history  of  the  Deluge  (Gen.  vii.  11),  we  read  that  ''the 
windows  (or  flood-gates)  of  heaven  were  opened,  and  the  rain 
was  upon  the  earth.''  So,  again,  Job's  friend  Elihu  says  to 
him,  *'  Hast  thou  with  God  spread  out  the  sky,  which  is  itrong 
and  Uke  a  moUm  mirror  f^  (Job  xxxvii.  18).  But  who  will 
now  maintain,  as  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  that  the  sky  is 
made  of  Arm  and  solid  material  like  a  mirnnr  of  melted  metal? 
Job's  friend  Elihu  says  it  is,  and  in  saying  so  he  speaks  the 
common  opinion  of  his  day ;  but  he  does  not  say  that  1Mb  opi- 
nion is  a  part  of  the  religion  revealed  by  Moses. 

Now  these  evident  mistakes  as  to  astroncmiical  knowledge 
were  natural  enough, — ^nay,  liiey  were  inevitable, — at  the  tiine 
when  that  science  was  but  Uttie  advanced ;  and  occurring  as 
they  do  in  a  collection  of  books  which  profess  to  contain  certain 
inspired  messages  on  religious  subjects,  they  prove  that  those 
books  existed  in  times  when  such  astronomical  mistakes  pre- 
vailed. Yet  these  mistakes,  which  everybody  now-a-days  sees 
to  be  mistakes,  were  at  one  time  authoritatively  pronounced  by 
the  Christian  hierarchy  to  be  part  of  God's  revealed  word,  whidk 
it  was  impious  to  call  in  question.  Because,  that  is  to  say, — 
because,  at  the  time  when  Qtod  taught  the  Jews  to  worship 
Him  alone  and  not  the  idols  of  otiier  nations,  these  same  Jews 
at  that  time  knew  no  more  about  astronomy  than  other  people ; 
therefore  their  astronomical  mistakes,  which  are  occasionally 
impHed  in  their  sacred  writings,  must  be  taken  to  form  part  of 
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the  revelation  made  to  them,  and  the  opinion  that  the  earth 
moves  round  the  smi,  however  plainly  proved  hy  science,  must 
be  condemned  as  a  heresy  against  true  religion !    About  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  true  nature  of  the  earth's 
movements  was  just  beginning  to  be  generally  understood,  and 
the  celebrated  Galileo  was  the  most  prominent  among  the  pro- 
moters of  astronomical  knowledge.     The  Italian  Inquisition, 
then  in  its  pride  of  strength,  interfered,  and  passed  the  autho- 
litative  decree  that  it  was  contrary  to  Scripture  to  maintain 
tiiat  the  earth  moves  on  its  own  axis  every  twenty-four  hours, 
and  round  ihe  sun  every  year.    This  astronomical  £Eict  (for  the 
earth  did  move,  notwithstanding  the  decree)  was  pronounced  a 
theological  heresy,  and  all  good  Christians  were  commanded  to 
believe  that  the  earth  stands  still  and  the  sun  moves  round  it ! 
Now  the  Church  and  its  Inquisition  were  quite  correct  as 
to  the  &ict  that  the  Scriptures  do,  in  various  places,  teach,  or 
ra&er  imply,  the  opinion  that  the  earth  is  the  centre  of  the 
universe  and  immoveable.    They  were  only  wrong  in  supposing 
this  notion  to  be  a  part  of  divine  revelation.    They  were  wrong 
in  their  i»inciple  of  interpretation,  in  supposing  that  every  part 
of  the  historical  record  is  the  Word  of  God,  instead  of  being 
satisfied  to  know  that  ihe  Scriptures  contain  that  Word.    They 
weire  wrong  when  they  took  not  only  the  prophet's  express 
message  to  be  the  substance  of  revelation,  but  also  all  the  pro- 
phet's casual  opinions  on  all  other  subjects,  and  all  the  current 
opinions  of  those  in  whose  time  he  lived  and  to  whom  he  was 
sent. 

It  is  now,  however,  pretty  well  understood  and  agreed,  how 
the  writers  of  Scripture  might  be  ignorant  of  many  truths  of 
astronomy,  and  nu^e  mistakes  respecting  it,  yet  their  astrono- 
mical ignoi^ce  or  errors  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  reve- 
lation. But  on  some  other  sciences  similar  mistakes  appear  in 
the  scriptural  records;  yet  the  same  reasonable  and  obvious 
disGrimination  is  not  always  applied  to  them,  but  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Christian  w<»:ld  allow  themselves  stiU  to  be  per- 
plexed by  their  opposition  to  scientific  truth,  or  obstinately 
persist  in  anathematizing  science  as  hostile  to  religion.  But 
let  it  be  careftilly  considered  now,  whether  the  same  principles 
of  interpretation  which  solve  the  imperfbct  astronomy  of  the 
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Bcriptiiies,  are  not  equally  applicable  in  other  cases, — such, 
for  instance,  as  imperfect  medical  science  and  imperfect  geo- 
logy. 

We  often  read,  in  the  New  Testament,  of  persons  possessed 
with  demons  (not  with  devils ;  that  is  a  false  translation ;  it 
should  always  be,  ''possessed  with  demons**);  and  many  of 
onr  Lord's  benevolent  miracles  were  exerted  in  "  casting  out" 
these  demons.  Now  what  are  we  to  understand  by  a  person 
being  possessed  with  a  demon  or  demons  ?  It  is  evident,  from 
the  descriptions  given  of  such  persons  in  the  pages  where  their 
cure  is  recorded,  that  many  of  them  were  insane  persons.  So 
we  read,  ''he  hath  a  demon  and  is  mad;"  the  supposed  cause 
is  assigned,  while  the  observed  effect  is  mentioned.  Others 
were,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  symptoms  described,  epileptic; 
for  we  read  of  the  demon  taking  the  sufferer  and  "  tearing 
him,"  and  of  his  falling  down,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
wallowing  and  gnashing  his  teeth.  Sometimes,  again,  we  read 
of  the  demon  being  dumb ;  and  "  when  it  wais  cast  out,  the 
dumb  person  spake ;"  as,  in  the  other  cases,  the  mad  became 
sane  and  the  epileptic  was  cured.  A  medical  reader  of  such 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  can  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that 
a  variety  of  diseases,  such  as  are  now,  and  probably  always 
have  been,  incident  to  humanity,— -chiefly,  if  not  altogether, 
such  as  affect  the  mind,  or  the  speech  (which  is  the  expression 
of  the  mind,  and  in  default  of  which  the  mind  was  undeveloped 
tUl  the  deaf  and  dumb  system  of  instruction  was  invented), 
were  ascribed  by  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time  to  possession 
by  demons  as  their  cause.  And  the  Jewish  historian  Josephus 
(who  lived  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  ©ra)  tells  us 
expressly  what  those  demons  were  supposed  to  be.  Supposed, 
he  does  not  say ;  for  he  speaks  as  if  there  were  no  doubt  about 
the  matter.  He  of  course  speaks  the  current  and  constant 
opinion  of  his  times,  when  he  explains  what  these  demons  are. 
While  mentioning  the  virtues,  real  or  reputed,  of  a  certain 
plant  found  in  Judsea,  Josephus  says,  "  It  drives  away  those 
called  demons;"  and  then  he  takes  occasion  to  explain  what 
those  reputed  demons  are; — "which  are  no  other  than  the 
spirits  of  the  wicked,  that  enter  into  men  that  are  alive,  and 
kill  them,  unless  they  can  obtain  some  help  against  them.'' 
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(¥ars,  B.  vii.  Ch.  vi.)  This,  then,  was  the  Jewish  mode  of 
accounting  for  certain  diseases.  But  what  folly  wonld  it  be 
to  forbid  the  student  of  physiology  and  medicine  in  the  present 
day,  to  inquire  further  into  the  nature  of  those  diseases  which 
the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  ascribed  to  demons !  What 
folly,  nay  cruelty,  to  make  the  theory  of  demoniacal  possession 
a  standard  of  medical  competency  for  the  treatment  of  the 
insane,  the  epileptic  or  the  deaf-mute !  "What  folly  would  it 
be  to  set  this  up  as  a  revealed  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  because 
Jesus,  when  he  benevolently  cured  the  insane,  the  epileptic  or 
the  dumb,  used  the  words  which  would  be  understood  at  once 
to  express  the  cure,  commanding  the  demon  to  come  out  of  the 
person  possessed!  Yet  something  very  like  this  latter  has 
been  done.  A  belief  in  demons  is  held  essential  to  orthodoxy 
by  many.  Those,  indeed,  who  think  they  religiously  maintain 
the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  respecting  demoniacs,  make 
one  very  essential  change  in  that  doctrine.  Instead  of  Jose- 
phus's  notion  of  possession  by  the  spirits  of  wicked  mm,  they 
maintain  the  more  modem  idea,  unknown  to  Josephus,  that  of 
fatten  (mgeU  or  devtk  as  having  possessed  the  imfortunate  per- 
sons described  in  the  New  Testament  as  possessed  by  demons. 
Then,  farther,  in  order  to  account  for  the  existence  of  diseases 
80  special  just  at  that  particular  time,  it  has  been  seriously 
suggested  that  Satan  was  permitted  to  exert  his  power  over 
men  more  largely,  in  order  that  Christ's  power  over  him  might 
be  more  manifest.  Now  let  us  observe  the  result  of  such  fan- 
cies upon  the  credibility  of  the  gospel.  If  we  find  that  the 
diseases  which  Christ  cured  were  real  diseases,  such  as  human 
nature  in  all  ages  is  subject  to,  and  that  the  way  of  speaking 
of  them  exhibits  the  peculiar  notions  respecting  them  which 
prevailed  at  that  particular  time  and  in  that  particular  country, 
we  have  then  an  intrinsic  mark  of  the  antiquity  of  the  history 
and  the  reality  of  both  the  disease  and  the  cure.  But  those 
theologians  who  have  found  the  doctrine  of  fallen  angels  in  this 
Jewish  opinion  of  demons  as  the  cause  of  certain  real  diseases, 
bave  (without  designing  it)  discredited  the  reality  of  our  Lord's 
miracles  themselves,  by  mcuntaining  at  least  a  questionable 
theory  in  connection  with  the  plain  outward  facts  of  those 
miracles ;  for  the  unbeliever  has  said,  and  such  persons  cannot 
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answer  him, — "Your  aseertion  that  feillen  angels  used  to  pos- 
sess men  at  that  time  and  in  that  country,  is  so  improbable, 
being  utterly  unlike  anything  that  now  occurs  in  human  dis- 
eases, that  I  cannot  belieye  the  alleged  miracles  to  have  been 
performed,  where  the  occasion  fpr  ihem  is  itself  doubtfoL  The 
diseases  seem  unreal,  and  tiie  cure  may  have  been  so  too.  The 
possession  has  been  imaginary,  and  the  dispossession  may  have 
been  equally  so.''  But  insanity,  epilepsy,  dumbness,  are  not 
imaginary  disorders.  Their  symptoms  are  the  same  now  as 
dghteen  hundred  years  ago ;  and  our  rejection  of  the  old  theory 
respecting  their  cause,  does  not  impugn  the  reality  of  their 
oocurr^ice  and  their  cure  in  the  days  of  the  Saviour. 

HappHy  for  Ihe  afflicted  of  our  species,  the  sci^ice  of  medi- 
cine has  not  come  so  directly  into  conflict  with  this  old  theolo- 
gical idea,  as  to  have  been  retarded  in  its  researches  into  the 
physiology  of  disease,  or  cramped  in  ite  application  of  remedies. 
But  this  is  only  because  theologians  have  conflned  their  ^e(xrj 
to  past  times.  Had  they  insisted,  during  the  middle  and  more 
modem  ages,  that  contemporary  diseases  affecting  the  mind  or 
the  speech  were  still  produced  by  fedlen  angels  inhabiting  the 
bodies  of  the  unf(Hi;unate  sufferers,  we  should  not  have  made 
the  advance  we  have  done  in  the  considerate  and  often  effectual 
treatment  of  those  saddest  of  human  calamities. 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  question,  inevitable  to  ask,  but 
not  easy  to  answer  positively,  whether  our  Lord,  who,  when  he 
cured  these  diseases,  used  the  common  language  in  respect  to 
them,  saying,  as  if  to  the  demon,  "  I  command  thee  to  come 
out  of  him,"  shared  in  the  common  Jewish  opinion  respecting 
demoniacal  possession ;  or  whether,  being  himself  superior  to 
that  vulgar  prejudice,  he  nevertheless  used  the  customary  lan- 
guage as  the  only  means  of  being  understood  by  those  about 
him.  "Whichever  way  any  one  may  decide  this  question  as 
most  satisfactory  to  his  own  mind,  is  equally  satisfactory  to  the 
essential  claims  of  the  gospel  as  a  revelation.  The  only  really 
important  question  to  settle  is,  whether  this  theory  of  demoni- 
£K)al  possession  was  one  of  the  topics  included  in  Ghrisf  s  mission 
or  not.  If  it  was  not,  we  need  not  be  utterly  shocked  to  find 
that  even  he  may  have  been  ignorant  of  the  true  physiology  of 
mental  disease,  and  acquiescent  in  the  commgn  notions  respect- 
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ing  it.  This  would  not  at  all  impugn  bis  divine  authority  on 
subjects  on  which  he  was  conunissioned  to  reveal  the  truth  as 
he  had  heard  it  from  Qtod,  Many  careM  students  of  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  are  satisfied  therefore  to  say,  that  his 
missian  did  not  include  this  topic,  and  that  he,  to  all  appear- 
ance, participated  on  this  point,  as  he  naturally  might,  in  the 
coimnooL  but  erroneous  philosophy  of  the  age. 

Others,  feeling  it  impossible  to  ascribe  to  Jesus  Christ  what 
seems  to  tiiem  so  gross  a  superstition,  consider  it  feirest  to  in- 
terpret his  conduct  and  language  as  simply  matter  of  conformity 
to  prevadHng  modes  of  thought,  without  necessarily  expressing 
his  own  assent  to  them.  Of  course,  they  say,  he  must  have 
employed  the  customary  expression  when  about  to  cure  a  maniac, 
if  he  meimt  to  be  understood  by  the  maniac  <3^  any  one  else. 
^  course  the  evangelists,  when  relating  such  cures,  related 
them  in  the  words  which  would  convey  to  their  readers  the 
biowledge  that  the  oxae  had  been  performed.  How  else  should 
tiley  have  described  the  case  intelligiWy  but  by  saying,  "  One 
possessed  with  a  demcm  was  brought;"  or  the  cure,  but  by 
adding,  « that  the  demon  was  cast  out,  and  the  maniac  restored 
to  his  right  mind ;"  "  ihe  demon  was  cast  out,  and  then  the 
dumb  spake"  ? 

Jesus,  we  read,  "rebuked  a  storm,"  and  it  was  stilL  He 
"rebuked  a  fever,"  and  it  left  the  patient.  Bhall  we  argue 
that  ihe  storm,  ot  ^e  fever,  was,  or  was  believed  by  him  to  be, 
a  personal  being,  capable  of  hearing  his  voice  and  yielding  obe- 
dience? Plainly  it  was  "for  the  sake  oi  the  multitude  that 
stood  by  that  he  s«dd  it."  And  in  what  sense  did  Jesus  say  to 
his  disdples,  "Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon"?  Does 
^y  one  suppose  he  meant  that  Mammon  was  a  real  person,  a 
rival  Deity  ?  Surely  not.  It  was  a  personification  which  his 
sunplest  hearers  had  imagination  enough  to  appreciate. 

From  the  combination  of  these  opposite  suggestions,  we  may 
perhaps  derive  a  more  satisfactory  view  than  either  of  them  by 
i^lf  presents.     We  must  distinguish  more  precisely. 

If  the  inspiration  of  Christ  had  directly  and  expressly  in- 
clined him  of  the  fallacy  of  the  Jewish  theory  of  demoniacs^ 
as  it  did  on  all  the  unquestionable  doctrines  of  his  gospel, 
then  it  would  semi  impossible  that  he  should  have  done  other- 
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wiee  than  ''  speak  the  word  as  it  was  shewn  to  him  by  his 
Father." 

But  suppose  that  his  mission  did  not  inchide  this  specific 
topic,  nor  consequently  his  inspiration  directly  reach  it,  we 
still  naturally  ask  ourselves,  whether  a  mind  like  his,  inspired 
with  express  supernatural  knowledge  respecting  the  perfections 
and  providence  and  Aiture  designs  of  the  Almighty,  would  not, 
by  the  indirect  injhtmee  of  its  inspired  views  on  those  great  topics, 
— ^by  the  reflection,  as  it  were,  of  the  light  of  those  great  reli- 
gious truths, — necessarily  rise  above  the  imworthy  Jewish 
notion  of  demoniacal  possession.  A  pure  fdth  enlightens  the 
whole  mind,  and,  indirectly  or  secondarily,  corrects  many  mis- 
takes not  immediately  confronted  by  its  leading  principles.  If 
this  were  so,  as  is  natural  to  suppose,  then  it  would  be  no 
matter  of  stem  principle  or  of  absolute  necessity  that  Christ 
should,  on  the  one  hand,  have  acquiesced  in,  or  that  he  should, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  carefully  repudiated,  the  usual  language 
respecting  demoniacs.  It  was  not  his  mission  to  preach  down 
the  theory  of  demons.  It  was  a  question  simply  of  prudence,  in 
the  highest  point  of  view,  whether  he  should  fJlude  to  it ;  and 
he  may  have  wisely  felt  that  the  direct  topics  of  his  mission 
were  quite  liable  enough  to  rouse  the  bigotry  and  ignorance  of 
his  countrymen  against  him,  without  courting  gratuitous  oppo- 
sition by  a  controversy  on  so  secondary  a  question.  Or  it  was 
possibly  a  matter  of  involuntary  habit  rather  than  of  deliberate 
decision,  lite  whole  question  being  so  unimportant  in  compari- 
son with  the  direct  object  before  him.  When  the  benevolent 
miracle  was  in  his  thoughts  and  purpose,  should  he  discuss  or 
explain  the  theory  of  disease  ?  We  do  not  hesitate  ourselves, 
even  in  this  scientific  age,  to  speak  of  hmatics,  and  to  erect 
lunatic  asylums.  But  what  does  ''lunatic"  mean?  It  means 
one  who  is  under  the  influence  of  the  moon,  as  those  persons  were 
once  supposed  to  be,  according  to  another  false  theory  a  little 
less  ancient  than  the  demoniac  theory.  But  we  use  the  term 
limatic  without  ever  meaning  to  express  our  agreement  with 
the  opinion  which  gave  rise  to  it.  And  so  the  term  demoniac 
was  the  customary  term  by  which  certain  classes  of  disordered 
persons  were  for  ages  described  in  the  East,  alike  by  those  who 
adopted,  whether  actively  or  passively,  and  by  tiiose  who  more 
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or  less  actively  rose  aboye,  the  vulgar  eiror  which  is  immor- 
talized in  the  name. 

By  one  or  other  of  the  above  suggestions^  the  philosophical 
Chiistian  must  keep  distinct,  and  thereby  harmonious,  the 
departments  of  natural  science  and  special  revelation.  He  need 
not  maintain  the  Jewish  theory  of  demons  as  a  philosophical 
theory,  nor  regard  it  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Christian  revelation. 
Troe,  it  is  in  the  scriptural  record ;  but  it  is  there  as  a  human 
idea,  not  as  a  divine  communication.  Neither  science  nor 
revelation  is  responsible  for  it.  It  had  an  historical  eziBtence. 
Eevelation  did  not  touch  it.  Modem  science  has  since  dis- 
owned it,  partiy  through  the  help  of  purer  Christian  ideas  of 
God  and  his  providence. 

The  same  reasonable  principles  are  clearly  applicable  to  ano- 
ther science,  which  has  been,  and  still  is  by  many  timid  Chris- 
tians, looked  upon  as  hostile  to  the  Scriptures,  namely,  Geology. 
It  is  hostile,  indeed,  to  certain  views  of  scriptural  interpreta- 
tion and  doctrine ;  but  reasonable  and  discriminating  views  of 
Scripture  may  enable  us,  on  this  point  as  on  all  others,  to  keep 
revelation  credible  and  science  reverential. 

Geology  is  almost  intirely  a  modem  science.  All  the  ancient 
ideas  of  the  nature,  structure  or  origin  of  the  earth,  were  mere 
theories,  unsupported  by  any  careful  appeal  to  fact.  Indeed, 
the  principal  part  of  tiie  &cts  capable  of  contributing  to  a 
rational  theory,  are  of  comparatively  recent  accumulation. 
The  modem  geologist,  after  a  carefiil  examination  of  the  strac- 
ture  of  the  earth  as  far  as  it  is  accessible  to  his  observation, 
and  after  the  most  laborious  attention  to  the  curious  &cts 
which  he  has  collected  from  all  quarters  and  compared  toge- 
ther according  to  the  most  approved  modes  of  scientific  re- 
search, has  given  us  a  glimpse  at  the  progressive  history  of  the 
earth  through  long  ages  prior  to  the  times  when  it  became  the 
abode  of  man.  In  the  arrangement  of  its  strata,  he  has  pointed 
out  the  order  of  succession  in  which  those  formations  must 
have  taken  place;  and,  by  the  evidence  of  existing  organic 
I'emains,  he  has  proved  that,  long  ages  before  the  creation  of 
Bian,  the  earth  was  the  abode  of  inferior  animals,  and  that  the 
aquatic  animals  tenanted  it  at  a  period  preceding  that  in  which 
it  became  fit  for  the  support  of  land  animals.     But,  because 
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these  and  other  deductions  from  the  aetoal  £Eicts  now  visible  in 
the  earth's  structure,  are  different  from  the  views  respecting 
its  antiquity,  its  origin  and  its  suoeessive  changes,  which  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Qenesis  held,  3300  years  ago  (supposing 
Moses  to  have  been  that  author), — views  which  he  held  in 
unavoidable  ignorance  of  the  flEusts  which  mining  operaticms 
have  since  made  known  to  the  modems, — the  geologist  has 
been  accused  of  impugning  revdation,  or  else  has  been  tempted 
to  compromise  his  science  before  the  prejudices  of  theol<^fians.* 
But  how  pkin  and  simple  is  the  real  case !  How  easy  is  the 
distinction  between  things  that  difl^r,  if  we  have  clear  views 
of  the  limits  of  inspiration  in  the  cont^its  of  the  Scriptures ! 
f  "Was  it  any  part  of  the  Jewish  revelation  to  teadi  geology  ^ 
This  is  the  real  question.  So  to  as  the  (M  Testam^it  goes, 
the  object  of  revelation  manifestly  is,  to  teadi  the  Unity,  Fro^ 
vidence  and  Perfections  of  God.  Together  wi<^  these,  as  t^n^ 
porary  means  to  this  end,  a  peculiar  ritual  was  instituted  by 
Moses.  But  we  nowhere  see  occasion  to  regard  him  as  an 
inspired  teacher  of  physical  science.  The  Mosaic  system  is  not 
a  system  of  physical  science,  but  of  religious  ceremonies  so  fer 
mixed  with  civic  ieguladons  as  Was  requisite  fer  working  out 
the  religious  idea.  The  last  four  books  of  Moses  minutely 
describe  this  system  in  the  historical  order.  To  this  history  of 
the  Mosaic  institutions  the  author  has  pr^xed  the  history  of 
the  patriarchs  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  has  gone  farther  back 
stUl  to  give  the  history  of  the  human  race  as  received  in  bis 

♦  "  The  fate  of  geology  has  been  singular.  When  the  cultivator  of 
any  other  branch  of  science  has  brought  a  contribution  to  be  laid  on 
the  altar  of  religion,  he  has  been  welcomed  with  gratitude*  But  when 
the  geologist  approaches  with  the  same  pious  purpose,  he  is  stopped 
and  searched  on  the  threshold,  by  those  who  claim  the  exclusive 
guardianship  of  the  shrine,  lest  he  should  have  concealed  about  him 
some  combustibles  for  the  conflagration  of  the  temple,  or  a  stiletto  for 
the  murder  of  the  priest.  If  allowed  to  pass,  it  is  only  after  the  most 
solemn  protestations  that  he  harbours  no  such  destructive  purposes. 
And  the  geologists  themselves,  instead  of  insisting  upon  their  equal 
right  with  all  other  scientific  inquirers  to  pursue  their  own  investiga- 
tions in  their  own  way,  and  declare  their  result  without  control,  have 
humbly  deprecated  the  suspicions  of  their  critics,  and  admitted  dog- 
matic theology  into  questions  wholly  beyond  its  sphere."  (Prospective 
Review,  November,  1851,  p.  460.) 
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time ;  and  to  all  this  he  has  again  pre&ied  a  splendid,  half 
poetical  and  truly  pictorial  description  of  the  creation  of  the 
nniTerse,  as  it  might  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  and, 
donbtless,  as  it  was  believed  by  devout  thinkers  in  his  day  to 
have  actually  taken  place.  The  beginning  of  QenesiB  migbt 
be  correctly  described  as  a  devout  rhapsody  on  the  power  and 
goodness  of  God  in  the  formation  of  His  visible  works.  But 
the  author,  be  he  Moses  or  some  one  else,  has  not  said  that  he 
was  inspired  to  write  that  description ;  and  those  who  have 
ventured  to  assert  it  on  his  behalf  have  in  efEect,  thougb  unin- 
tentionally, impugned  his  credit  as  an  inspired  man ;  lor  some 
parts  of  the  description  turn  out  to  be  inconsbtent  with  geolo-  • 
gical  science.* 

But  what  conclusion  shall  we  draw  from  this  imdisguised 
want  of  scientific  geology  in  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch? 
8haU  we  say  that  revelation  is  untrue,  because  one  of  God's 
earliest  messengers  to  declare  His  unity  was  no  geologist? 
That  Moses  could  not  be  inspired  to  denounce  idols,  without 
being  also  inspired  to  teach  Ihe  structure  of  the  earth  ?  This 
is,  in  effect,  the  argument  of  the  unbeliever,  built  on  the  pre- 
mises supplied  to  him  by  ihe  undiscriminating  believer.  Or 
must  we  conclude  that  Geology  cannot  be  a  true  science,  that 
it  is  an  heretical  science,  an  irreligious  science,  which  ought 
to  be  put  down,  lest  men  should  think  that  Moses  was  not 
inspired  beyond  his  mission,  and  was  liable  to  partake  of  the 
scientific  opinions  common  in  his  day  ?  This  is  the  painful 
position  taken  by  many  zealous,  but  weak-minded  or  imscien- 
tific.  Christians.  A  simpler  and  more  natural  conclusion  surely 
would  be,  that  the  glorious  Song  of  Creation  with  which  the 
book  of  Genesis  opens,  must  have  been  composed  in  very  early 
times,  representing  probably  the  traditions  of  times  still  earlier; 
and  that  its  geological  errors  are  the  best  pledge  of  its  authen- 
ticity, while  they  detract  not,  in  any  degree,  from  the  spirit  of 

*  It  is  lamentable  to  find  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Buckland  labouring 
(in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  Chap,  ii.)  to  reconcile  Genesis  with  geo- 
logy. He  either  himself  partakes  a  very  unscholarlike  prejudice,  or 
else  pays  more  deference  to  it  as  existing  among  divines  than  a  philo- 
sopher should  do.  His  special  pleading  condemns  his  case.  Heresy 
is  a  sad  bugbear  to  scientific  clergymen. 
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poetry  and  pure  devotion  whicli  it  breathes.  Let  us  learn 
from  it  the  religions  spirit  of  one  of  the  choicest  sonls  of  ancient 
Judaism ;  and  for  instruction  in  geology,  let  us  not  look  to  this 
book,  which  does  not  profess  the  science,  but  to  the  stmctnie 
of  the  earth  itself  (that  eyerlasting  book),  and  to  the  pages  of 
those  who  have  made  the  earth's  inward  structure  their  pecu- 
liar study. 

And  let  us  look  into  the  Scriptures  for  what  they  do  teach, 
namely,  the  Supernatural  Bevelations  of  Gh>d  to  Man.  In  the 
Old  Testament  we  shall  find  described  and  illustrated  the  Eeli- 
gion  of  Moses ;  in  the  New,  that  of  Jesus  Christ. 


THE  JEWISH  SCRIPTURES; 


OB, 


BOOKS    OF   THE   OLD   COVENANT. 


PART  I. 

THE  LAW,  OR  THE  FIYE  BOOKS  OF  MOSES. 


AimOTTITT  AJSD  UTEKABY  CHABA.CTEBISTICS  OF  THESE  BOOKS. 

The  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament, — Genesis, 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  JNumbers  and  Deuteronomy, — ^are 
commonly  called  by  Christians  the  Books  of  Moses,  which 
may  mean  either  books  by  Moses,  or  books  concerning 
Moses.  Whether  it  was  originally  intended  to  express 
by  this  title  the  opinion  that  they  were  written  by  him, 
or  merely  to  denote  that  they  contain  the  original  records 
of  his  mission  as  the  Lawgiver  of  the  Jews,  may  be  doubt- 
ful. In  the  latter  sense,  equally  with  the  former,  the 
term  is  evidently  appropriate ;  for  all  these  books,  except 
Genesis,  are  intirely  occupied  with  the  history  of  his 
divine  mission,  and  the  detail  of  his  actions  and  laws ;  to 
which  Genesis  is  a  very  natural  and  suitable,  indeed,  we 
might  say,  a  necessary,  introduction,  as  containing  the 
history  and  traditions  of  the  fathers  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
back  to  the  very  earliest  twilight  of  human  knowledge 
and  thought.  But  that  Moses  was  himself  the  author 
of  these  books,  is  not  necessarily  implied  in  the  title. 
Books  of  Moses,  The  books  themselves  nowhere  state 
that  he  was.  And  it  is  a  difficult  matter  of  opinion  to 
decide  whether  he  was  or  not. 
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The  Jews  themselves  call  these  books  simply  The  Law, 
or  more  fully,  The  Five  Fifth-parts  of  the  Law. 
Pentateuch  expresses  in  Greek  the  same  idea  of  a  **  book 
in  five  parts."  And  the  prevailing  opinion  among  learned 
Jews  of  the  present  day  is,  that  they  were  not  written 
by  Moses,  but  by  Ezra,  more  than  900  years  later.  The 
Jewish  idea,  indeed,  is  that  an  earlier  Pentateuch  had 
been  vnritten,  but  was  lost  in  their  captivity,  and  that 
Ezra  vnrote  a  new  Law  by  divine  inspiration ;  that  he 
was  miraculously  guided  in  every  word  he  vn:ote  down, 
from  the  sublime  account  of  the  Creation  to  the  minutest 
ceremony  of  the  Law,  and  to  the  most  trifling  actions 
and  even  the  most  shocking  and  barbarous  sentiments 
that  appear  in  the  history.* 

Probably  the  Jews  would  not  so  readily  give  up  the 
literary  antiquity  of  these  books,  unless  they  relied  on 
the  notion  of  their  inspiration  as  giving  them  greater 
authority  than  they  lose  by  their  later  composition.  But 
an  unprejudiced  critic  may  take  as  one  of  his  elements 
of  judgment,  when  endeavouring  to  come  to  an  opinion 
as  to  the  antiquity  and  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch, 
this  Jewish  story  of  its  having  been  lost  before  the  time 
of  Ezra,  and  having  been  re-written  by  him  (though  it 
seems  hardly  credible  that  every  copy  of  so  treasured  a 
book  should  have  been  lost) ;  while  the  common  sense 
of  the  matter,  and  the  plainest  features  of  the  books 

*  See  the  apocryphal  book,  2  Esdras  xiv.  20,  21,  22,  which  makes 
Esdras  (or  Ezra)  hear  a  «*  voice  out  of  a  bush"  (how  evident  an  imi- 
tation of  the  calling  of  Moses !),  to  which  he  replies,  <*  Behold,  Lord, 
I  wiU  go  as  thou  hast  commanded  me,  and  reprove  the  people  which 
are  present ;  but  they  that  shall  be  bom  afterward,  who  shall  admo- 
nish them }  *  *  *  For  thy  Law  is  burnt,  therefore  no  man  knoweth 
the  things  that  are  done  of  thee,  or  the  works  that  shall  begin.  But 
if  I  have  found  grace  before  thee,  send  the  Holy  Spirit  into  me,  and  I 
shaU  write  all  that  hath  been  done  in  the  world  since  the  beginning, 
which  were  written  in  thy  Law,  that  men  may  find  thy  path,  and  that 
they  which  wiU  live  in  the  latter  days  may  live." 
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themselves,  forbid  him  to  give  any  weight  to  the  Jewish 
fiction  of  their  supernatural  reproduction,  as  stated  in 
the  apocryphal  ^tory. 

While  some  critics,  accordingly,  refer  the  origin  of 
the  Pentateuch  to  the  pen  of  Ezra,  others  ascribe  it  to 
the  time  when  the  Jews  were  captive  in  Babylon,  others 
again  to  the  time  of  Josiah  or  some  of  the  later  Jewish 
kings,  others  to  the  time  of  David,  and  others  to  the 
time  and  to  the  pen  of  Moses  himself. 

There  are  certainly  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
supposing  these  books  to  have  been  written,  exactly  in 
their  present  form,  by  Moses  himself.  But  so  extreme 
a  theory  will  not  be  maintained  by  any  thinking  man. 
Of  course  there  are  some  parts  which  Moses  could  not 
write ;  that,  for  instance,  which  describes  his  own  death. 
Occasional  short  passages,  too,  have  the  manifest  appear- 
ance of  being  added  afterwards  by  way  of  explanation. 
Thus,  in  Gen.  xii.  6,  in  the  history  of  Abram,  the  words, 
**  And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land,"  must  plainly 
have  been  the  addition  of  a  transcriber  or  editor  after 
the  time  when  the  Canaanites  were  expelled.  There  is 
a  similar  addition  in  Gen.  xiii.  7.  So  the  more  modem 
name  of  a  place  is  sometimes  inserted  after  speaking  of 
it  under  its  ancient  name ;  as  in  Gen.  xxiii.  2,  where  we 
read,  "  Sarah  died  in  Kirjath-arba  (the  same  is  Hebron), 
in  the  land  of  Canaan."  The  manner  of  this  insertion 
seems,  indeed,  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  rather  than  the 
modernness  of  the  rest  of  the  passage.  If  not  origin- 
ally written  till  the  place  was  known  as  Hebron,  the 
narrator  would  more  naturally  have  said,  "  Sarah  died 
in  Hebron  (the  same  was  Kirjath-arba  in  the  days  of 
Abram)."  But  if,  while  it  was  still  Kirjath-arba,  the 
historian  wrote,  "Sarah  died  in  Kirjath-arba,"  then  it 
is  easy  to  see  how,  when  the  place  had  come  to  be  called 
Hebron,  the  writers  of  new  copies  might  think  proper 
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to  add^  for  the  sake  of  explanation,  ^'  the  same  is  now 
Hebron."* 

The  difiSculties  appear  at  least  equally  great,  however, 
in  the  opposite  theory,  which  maintains  these  books  to 
have  been  first  composed  in  the  times  of  the  later  Hebrew 
monarchs,  or  even  by  Ezra.  And  perhaps  a  middle  or 
composite  theory  may  be  more  natural  and  more  agree- 
able to  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 

If  the  books  of  the  Law  of  Moses  had  been  first  com- 
posed in  the  times  of  the  Jewish  kings,  when  the  priest- 
hood had  attained  its  full  power  and  authority,  and  the 
sacrifices  and  ceremonies  of  that  remarkable  religious 
system  were  strictly  attended  to, — or,  later  still,  in  the 
days  of  Ezra,  when  the  avowed  object  of  publishing  (or 
republishing)  them  was  to  restore  those  observances  after 
the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  we  require  to  be 
informed  what  could  have  induced  the  Jews  previously 
to  submit  to  those  very  complicated  laws  and  sorely 
burdensome  ceremonies,  or  what  could  make  them  wish 
to  restore  such  usages  after  their  captivity,  if  those  laws 
and  ordinances  had  never  yet  been  written  for  their  use? 
The  admitted  authority  of  the  priests  before  the  captivity, 
and  the  admitted  desire  of  the  people  to  resume  their 

♦  To  take  a  familiar  illustration.  In  1824,  the  town  previously 
called  Plymouth-Dock  took,  with  the  royal  permission,  the  name 
Devonport.  In  republishing  an  old  history  in  which  Plymouth-Dock 
was  mentioned,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  course  to  insert ''  now  caUed 
Devonport "  by  way  of  explanation.  But  in  writing  a  new  history, 
we  should  be  more  likely  to  say  such  an  event  occurred  at  Devonport, 
<*at  that  time  called  Plymouth-Dock."  The  explanations  in  the 
Pentateuch  are  of  the  former  kind. 

The  capital  of  Upper  Canada  was,  until  a  few  years  ago,  called  York. 
But  so  many  Yorks  exist  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  that  it  was 
found  expedient  to  change  its  name  to  the  old  Indian  word  Toronto. 
And  letters  were  addressed,  shortly  after  the  change,  Toronto,  late 
York,  The  new  usage  recognizes  the  older  for  explanation's  sake ; 
and  the  ancient  record  is  for  the  same  purpose  translated  into  modem 
style. 
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religious  rites  after  it^  imply  the  previous  general  recog- 
nition  of  the  divine  authority  of  those  rites*  On  what 
basis^  then^  did  this  general  assumption  stand  ?  On  mere 
tradition  ?  On  the  word  of  the  priests  ?  Did  they  tell 
the  Law  from  their  own  tradition  or  invention,  and 
pretend  they  were  reading  it  ? 

Suppose  it  so";  and  suppose  that  the  priests  in  the 
time  of  Josiahy  or  that  Ezra,  still  later,  determined  to 
reduce  this  traditionary  law  to  writing.  Is  it  conceiv- 
able, on  the  ordinary  principles  of  authorship,  that  The 
Law  should  have  been  drawn  up,  under  such  circum- 
stances, in  that  remarkable  and  peculiar /orm  which  it 
presents  in  the  books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers 
and  Deuteronomy  ?  The  form  is  that  of  a  journal,  a 
diary.  There  is  no  classification-of  matters,  no  method 
of  arrangement,  no  clear  order  of  subjects,  to  guide  the 
judgment  and  help  the  memory.  The  sequence  of  events 
is  the  only  approach  to  order ;  and  even  that  is  often 
confused  and  broken,  if  we  must  not  say  violated,  by 
gaps  in  some  places  and  repetitions  elsewhere.  Would 
not  a  priest  under  the  monarchy,  or  Ezra  after  the  dis- 
persion, have  been  more  likely  to  produce  something 
systematic,  orderly  and  perspicuous?  Would  it  not 
have  been  at  once  a  more  obvious  and  a  more  rational 
and  intelligible  way  of  describing  the  institutions  of 
Moses,  to  have  classified  the  laws  according  to  their 
subject-matter,  instead  of  giving  them  forth  in  that 
promiscuous  and  puzzling  manner  in  which  they  are 
found  in  the  books  of  Moses  ?  Surely  they  would  have 
codified  the  Law,  if  they  had  understood  their  own 
alleged  object.  They  would*have  divided  and  arranged 
its  contents,  as  Josephus  did  in  some  degree,  and  as 
studious  men  have  done  thoroughly  since,  into  columns 
or  chapters, — one  containing  the  laws  against  idolatry, 
another  those  which  regulate  sacrifice,  another  those  of 
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civic  crimes  and  punishments,  another  those  respecting 
the  priests  and  levites,  and  so  on.  But  in  the  books 
of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy,  what 
do  we  find  ?  No  attempt  at  classification  whatever ;  but 
laws  mixed  up  with  history : — ^first  a  narrative  of  some 
occurrence  or  other,  and  then  a  chapter  or  two  of  laws 
and  regulations,  arising,  in  part,  sometimes  (but  not 
intirely,  nor  always)  out  of  those  circumstances,  and  a 
great  many  chapters  consisting  of  laws  on  many  different 
subjects  wholly  unconnected  and  provokingly  miscella- 
neous. Now,  if  these  laws  were,  in  part  at  least,  written 
down  by  Moses,  or  under  his  direction,  at  or  near  the 
time  when  he  gave  them  as  circumstances  called  for  them, 
this  would  account  for  the  want  of  classification,  which 
is  inexplicable  on  the  other  supposition.  And  the  degree 
of  disorder  and  want  of  arrangement  that  strikes  us 
beyond  what  this  observation  can  account  for,  is  again 
in  favour  of  the  idea  that  they  were  very  anciently  put 
into  writing,  and  that  their  original  order  (that  of  time) 
may  have  been  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  chances  to 
whigh  literary  works  were  subject  in  the  course  of  ages, 
before  the  days  of  printing,  and  by  subsequent  additions 
and  insertions.  But  it  is  less  easily  reconciled  to  the 
theory  which  ascribes  their  first  publication  to  an  age 
when  their  enactments  were  already  accepted  and  ob- 
served, and  when  the  object  of  the  compiler  would 
naturally  have  been  to  set  them  forth  as  clearly  and 
intelligibly  as  he  could. 

In  short,  the  Laws  of  Moses,  as  we  have  them  in  the 
Pentateuch,  bear  internal  evidence  of  having  been  pro- 
claimed and  recorded  (as  lliey  profess  to  have  been), 
portion  by  portion,  from  time  to  time,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  of  having  since  suffered,  as  was  very 
natural  they  should  do,  through  the  ravages  of  time, 
such  further  dislocation  in  the  order  of  their  contents. 
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as  to  defy  all  our  attempts  to  decide  exactly  at  what 
time^  or  under  what  particular  circumstances,  some  par- 
ticular portions  were  promulgated. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  difficulty  of  supposing 
that  the  Jewish  people  would  have  submitted  to  so 
burdensome  a  ritual,  if  sustained  by  the  mere  verbal 
authority  of  the  priests.  Another  difficulty  is,  to  ima- 
gine how  the  priests  could  have  wielded  such  a  com- 
plicated ritual  without  a  written  law  to  refer  to.  Were 
all  these  laws  of  worship  and  sacrifice,  of  clean  and 
unclean  meats,  all  the  rules  for  the  priestly  and  levitical 
functions,  in  their  endless  number  and  minute  complex- 
ity," derived  by  verbal  tradition  from  Moses  ?  Or  were 
they  invented  in  later  times?  Or  did  they  gradually 
grow  up  through  human  fancy,  superstition  and  usage, 
without  any  divine  authority  ? 

If  the  theory  be,  that  they  were  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition from  Moses  as  their  institutor,  I  think  it  far  more 
rational  to  suppose  they  had  been  recorded  at  first  in 
writing  (if  writing  was  known  to  Moses,  as  there  is  no 
need  to  doubt  it  was),  than  that  laws  so  numerous, 
minute  and  compUcated,  should  have  been  intrusted  by 
their  framer  to  verbal  memory  alone.  The  question 
between  this  theory  and  that  which  I  advocate,  is  a 
question  as  to  the  faithful  transmission  of  the  laws  of 
Moses,  and  depends  greatly  upon  the  opinion  we  may 
hold  as  to  the  origin  of  writing  among  the  Jews ; — on 
which,  by  and  by. 

But  if  the  theory  be,  that  all  these  minute  ceremonies 
were  the  human  growth  or  invention  of  later  times, 
without  any  such  basis  either  of  historical  tradition  or 
of  written  documents,  then  I  can  only  wonder  at  the 
stupidity  imputed  to  their  first  publishers,  in  rejecting 
the  obvious  mode  of  publishing  a  digest  of  the  laws  and 
ceremonies  then  in  operation.     I  do  indeed  wonder  that 
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any  men  couldi  with  such  perverse  ingenuity,  adopt  a 
collocation  void  of  seeming  arrangement,  a  series  that 
has  no  order  of  succession  in  it,  a  plan  which  never  could 
have  been  deliberately  planned,  though  it  might  natu- 
rally have  arisen  out  of  contemporary  narrative,  subse- 
quently confused  by  the  disasters  to  which  the  hand  of 
time  exposed  it,  and  not  always  made  clearer  by  the 
additions  and  explanations  of  later  editors. 

I  think  it  scarcely  necessary  to  discuss  the  supposition 
that  the  writer  of  these  books — supposing  them  to  have 
been  written  in  the  time  of  Josiah  or  of  Ezra — ^may  have 
artfully  put  them  into  disorder,  and  yet  preserved  the 
half-journal-like  form  in  which  we  have  them,  thus  forg- 
ing a  modern  antique  to  pass  it  off  as  real  antiquity, — 
that,  in  short,  he  endeavoured  to  impose  these  books 
upon  the  Jews  as  the  work  of  Moses  with  the  most  con- 
summate artistic  skill, — that  he  not  only  imitated  Moses 
in  the  writing,  but  imitated  time  too  in  the  defacing  and 
confusing !  This  theory  would  be  quite  too  ingenious. 
Such  perfection  of  literary  forgery  might  indeed  be  con- 
ceived to  have  been  attained  among  the  ingenious  Greeks 
of  the  ages  of  criticism  and  imitation,  who,  we  know, 
delighted  in  such  exercises.  But  it  had  not  been  attained 
in  Ezra's  time  among  the  Jews.  It  was  not  equalled  by 
the  English  Chatterton  in  later  days.  No;  if  Ezra 
could  have  invented  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  forged  the 
journal  form  to  arrange  them  in,  he  would  not  have  forged 
its  confusedness  and  disorder,  its  gaps  and  repetitions. 
Time  and  chance  have  done  their  work  upon  the  Penta- 
teuch too  plainly  to  be  mistaken.  It  is  a  true  antique, 
beyond  a  doubt.  If  the  journal,  as  written  by  Moses, 
ever  was  thoroughly  consecutive  and  complete,  time  has 
dislocated  and  confused  it.  If  it  was  only  fragmentary 
as  left  by  his  own  hand,  no  subsequent  hand  could  fully 
supply  Uie  deficiencies.     But  let  the  basis  of  the  Pen- 
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tateuch  be  admitted  to  have  been  put  into  writing  by 
Moses,  or  under  his  direction,  whether  in  many  fragments 
or  arranged  §8  a  whole, — ^and  then  it  is  quite  conceivable 
how  the  injuries  of  time  and  the  reparations  of  editors 
(whetlier  Josiah's  high-priest  Hilkiah  or  the  scribe  Ezra 
had  the  chief  hand  in  its  last  editing)  may  have  resulted 
in  its  present  mixed  state  of  marveUous  excellences  and 
perplexing  difficulties. 

In  the  case  even  of  books  professing  a  much  lower 
antiquity  than  these  books  of  Moses,  it  is  unreasonable 
to  strive  for  great  certainty  or  exactness  of  opinion  re- 
specting their  authorship  or  their  date.  It  is  far  better 
to  rest  content  with  a  general  idea  of  the  probabilities, 
or  even  the  possibilities,  of  the  case,  however  vague, 
when  historical  proof  cannot  be  given,  than  to  build 
precision  of  opinion  upon  ingenious  conjecture.  Con- 
vinced of  the  essential  antiquity  and  genuineness  of  the 
books  of  Moses,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  per- 
suade myself  into  an  exact  notion  as  to  how  much,  or 
precisely  which  parts,  were  written  in  their  present  form 
by  Moses  himself,  how  much  may  have  become  con- 
fused by  time  and  accident,  or  which  parts  may  have 
been  restored  or  added,  on  the  knowledge,  judgment  or 
conjecture  of  Jewish  editors  down  to  the  time  of  Ezra, 
when  we  have  proof  that  these  very  books  were  histori- 
cally in  existence  in  their  present  form.  In  this  degree 
of  uncertainty  I  am  content  to  leave  the  matter,  equally 
deprecating  the  rashness  of  the  attempt  to  prove  every- 
thing in  them  to  be  of  Mosaic  age  and  authority,  and  the 
niggard  scepticism  which  would  treat  them  as  mere  tra- 
ditions, or  as  fictioiks  of  comparatively  modem  origin. 

Any  opinion  that  we  can  reasonably  form  respecting 
the  age  and  authorship  of  the  books  of  Moses,  must,  it 
is  evident,  imply  some  opinion  as  to  the  origin  and  dif- 
fusion of  the  art  of  writing  in  the  ancient  world.    Some, 

e2 
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who  ascribe  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch  to  the 
latest  of  the  periods  above  mentioned,  maintain  that  the 
art  of  writing  was  unknown  among  the  Jew^  in  the  time 
of  Moses  and  for  many  centuries  after.  If  this  could  be 
shewn,  of  course  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  claims  on 
behalf  of  those  books,  whether  in  their  present  or  in 
any  other  form,  to  the  rank  of  contemporaneous  history. 
But  the  great  facts,  continually  more  and  more  developed, 
respecting  alphabetical  writing  and  ancient  civilization, 
point  to  a  different  conclusion.  This  seems  a  suitable 
place  for  inquiring  a  little  into  the  history  and  probable 
origin  of  the  art  of  writing. 

Our  existing  European  alphabets  are  historically  traced 
through  the  Romans  up  to  the  Greeks.  The  Greeks 
professed  to  have  derived  theirs  from  the  Phoenicians ; 
and  though  many  fables  were  connected  with  the  story 
of  the  introduction  of  letters  into  Greece  by  Cadmus, 
the  fact  of  their  having  been  learnt  from  Phoenicia  is 
testified  in  all  such  legends,  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
resemblance  between  the  respective  alphabets.  Phoenicia 
adjoins  the  north-west  of  Palestine ;  and  as  in  historical 
times  we  know  that  the  two  countries  traded  much  toge- 
ther, we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  art  of  vnriiing,  how- 
ever gained  by  the  one,  would  soon  be  learnt  by  the 
other.  Indeed,  the  Hebrew  letters  are  similar  in  power, 
in  number  and  in  names,  and  to  a  certain  degree  in  form 
(the  Samaritan  Hebrew  letters  especially),  to  the  Phoe- 
nician and  the  oldest  Greek  characters. 

The  names  of  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  point 
to  a  curious  principle,  now  proved  by  recent  investiga- 
tions into  the  Egyptian  characters  to  have  prevailed,  as 
regards  the  origin  of  alphabetical  writing.  All  the  names 
of  the  Hebrew  letters  begin  with  the  sound  of  theletter, 
as  Aleph  (A),  Beth  (B),  Gimel  (G),  Lamed  (L),  Mem  (M), 
Nun  (N).     In  English,  the  sound  of  the  letter  is  not 
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always  the  initial  sound  of  its  name ;  thus,  L  (ell),  M 
(emm),  N  (enn),  R  (arr),  S  (ess).  Further,  these  names 
of  the  Hebrew  letters  are  many  of  them  words  having  a 
known  meaning,  which  makes  it  pretty  certain  that  all 
were  so  originally.  Aleph  means  an  ox  ;  Beth,  a  house  ; 
Gimel,  a  camel;  Dalefh,  a  thread;  Ain,  an  eye,  and  so 
forth ;  and  the  letters  are  evident,  though  fanciful,  re- 
semblances of  the  objects.  Now  the  mode  of  spelling 
actually  found  in  some  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions, 
consists  in  using  pictures  of  the  objects  whose  names 
begin  with  the  sound  required  to  be  expressed.  And 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  step  from  picture  writing  to 
alphabetic.  The  earliest  mode  of  writing,  probably,  was 
to  draw  a  rude  picture  of  the  object  spoken  of, — ox, 
camel,  house,  eye.  Then  objects  of  the  mind  were  drawn 
by  emblems  standing  for  them  ;  as,  a  circle  for  eternity, 
an  olive  branch  for  peace,  a  sword  or  arrow  for  war.  But 
actions  or  qualities  (verbs  and  adjectives)  could  not  usu- 
ally be  thus  represented  with  anything  like  clearness,  and 
hence  the  felt  necessity  for  spelling  the  sound  of  the  word 
by  the  initial  sounds  of  several  words  represented  by 
their  pictures.  Thus  (to  give  an  illustration  in  English) 
the  word  farm  might  be  pictorially  spelt  by  the  pictures 
of  a  Jiff  and  a  man's  arm  ;  or,  in  the  further  development 
of  the  system,  by  a,  Jig  (f),  an  arrow  (a),  a  ram  (r),  and  a 
man  (m) :  or  the  word  mine  might  be  spelt  by  pictures 
of  man  (m),  eye  (i)  and  nut  (n).  This  kind  of  spelling  is 
shewn  to  have  been  used  in  Egypt ;  and  the  names  of 
many  of  the  Hebrew  letters  being  names  of  objects,  and 
their  forms  having  a  visible  resemblance  to  such  objects, 
seems  to  shew  that  the  Hebrew  art  of  writing  was,  in  its 
origin,  not  many  steps  removed  from  the  picture  writing. 
The  Hebrews  were  therefore,  we  conclude,  among  the 
earliest  possessors  of  alphabetical  characters.  When  the 
Greeks  copied  the  Phoenician  letters,  they  kept  most  of 
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the  names  (Alphai  Beta^  Gamma,  Delta,  &c.) ;  but  these 
names  had  no  significancy  in  Grreek;  they  were  mere 
names  of  sounds  and  of  their  signs.  Then  the  Romans 
called  them  more  briefly,  A,  Bee,  Cee,  Dee,  B,  keeping 
nothing  but  the  sound  of  the  vowels  as  their  names,  imd 
making  the  names  of  the  consonants  as  little  more  than 
their  sound  as  sufliced  for  uttering  them. 

Well,  then,  is  there  reason  to  refer  the  Phoenician  and 
the  Hebrew  alphabets  to  any  common  origin  still  more 
ancient  ?    Was  Egypt  their  probable  source  ? 

Egypt  appears  more  and  more  clearly,  with  the  pro- 
gress of  recent  discoveries  added  to  the  testimonies  of 
ancient  history,  to  have  been  the  great  source  of  our 
civilization.  A  colony  from  Sais  in  Egjrpt  settled  in 
Athens  under  Cecrops,  and  another  imder  the  Egyptian 
Danaus  gained  possession  of  Argos,  about  the  time  when 
the  Phoenician  Cadmus  founded  Thebes  in  Boeotia.  In 
the  historical  times  of  Greece,  all  her  sages  went  to 
Egypt  in  pursuit  of  wisdom.  Its  pyramids  and  other 
moniunents  carry  back  the  recced  of  its  advancement  in 
the  various  arts  of  life  &r  beyond  the  period  of  written 
history.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  Egj^t 
was  far  advanced  in  art  and  science  long  before  the  time 
of  Moses.  Being  the  native  country  of  the  papyrus, 
which  was  the  first  supply  of  writing  materials  in  any- 
thing like  abundance,  Egypt  would  naturally  be  one  of 
the  first  to  cultivate  the  art  of  writing,  and  diffuse  it  not 
only  among  h^  own  people,  but  amongst  those  with 
whom  she  traded. 

Well,  then,  Moses  was  brought  up  in  Egjrpt,  as  were 
also  the  contemporary  generation  of  Hebrews.  And 
though  his  countrymen  in  general  were  at  that  time,  and 
had  been  for  some  time  before,  in  a  depressed  and  servile 
condition,  he  himself  was  not ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  brought  up  by  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  enjoyed 
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all  the  advantages  of  the  most  liberal  education,  and,  as 
matter  of  course,  ^'  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians."    (Acts  vii.  ^.) 

We  cannot  reasonably  doubt,  then,  that  the  art  of 
writing  was  learnt  by  Moses,  and  perhaps  by  some  others 
of  the  Jews  of  his  time  while  in  Egjrpt,  if  it  had  not 
been  acquired  by  men  of  his  nation  even  before  the 
going  down  into  Egypt.  There  is  no  absurdity  in  be- 
lieving the  art  to  have  been  known  even  to  the  patriarchs, 
perhaps  as  early  as  Abraham,  since  it  is  plain,  from  the 
history  of  his  journey  into  Egypt,  and  from  Jacob's  send- 
ing his  sons  thither  to  buy  com  during  the  famine,  that 
the  intercourses  of  trade  were  very  early  established  be- 
tween that  country  and  Canaan.  And  the  course  of 
trade  would  be  sure  to  bring  letters  with  it  from  Egypt 
into  Canaan  and  Phoenicia,  as  it  afterwards  did  from 
Phoenicia  into  Greece. 

Of  course  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  (and  the 
supposition  would  be  v^ry  improbable)  that  the  arts  of 
writing  and  reading  were  in  gen^^l  use  among  the  Jews 
until  a  much  later  time.  These  arts  remain  in  the  hands 
of  a  small  literary  class  everywhere,  for  ages  before  they 
reach  the  many.  The  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  times 
of  Moses,  of  Joshua  and  the  Judges,  and  even  of  the 
earlier  kings,  shews  indeed  that  writing  was  resorted  to, 
in  those  days,  chiefly  on  great  occasions  or  for  public 
purposes.*  It  was  probably  of  very  limited  use  indeed 
in  the  days  of  Moses.  We  are  only  concerned  to  shew 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  the  art  was  known  in  his 
time,  as  the  Pentateuch  asserts  to  have  been  the  case. 
And  it  must  be  readily  admitted,  not  only  that  this  may 
have  been .  the  case,  but  that  the  probabilities  are  all  in 
favour  of  its  having  been  so.  Then  we  appeal  to  the 
internal  characteristics  of  the  books  themselves, — to  their 
♦  Deut.  xxvii.  4—8 ;  Josh.  viii.  30—32. 
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contents^  their  bulk,  their  style  and  manner, — as  self- 
evidences  that  the  substance  of  them  at  least  must  have 
been  written  at  or  near  the  time  of  the  events  which  they 
record,  whatever  accidents  of  time  or  changes  in  repub- 
lication may  have  taken  effect  upon  them  since.  The 
highest  authorities  bear  out  these  conclusions : 

"  I  can  understand  the  matter  (says  Niebuhr),  although  I 
do  not  understand  a  word  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  or  Coptic 
language.  "When,  for  example,  they  wanted  to  write  the  name 
Eamesses,  there  existed  a  word  Ea,  and  this  they  expressed  by 
its  hieroglyphic  character,  which  formed  the  first  syllable,  just 
as  is  done  in  China ;  but  it  might  so  happen  that  there  was  no 
such  word  as  Messes ;  in  this  case  they  took  the  hieroglyphic 
of  a  word  beginning  with  m,  and  added  it  to  Ba.  In  like 
manner  they  then  added  the  hieroglyphic  of  a  word  beginning 
with  ey  and  so  on.  A  circle  or  ellipse  was  then  drawn  roimd 
the  whole,  to  indicate  that  each  of  the  hieroglyphics  enclosed 
in  it  must  be  referred  only  to  its  sound,  or  to  the  initial  of 
the  word  indicated  by  them.  This  method  was  probably  first 
applied  to  proper  names,  but  gradually  they  learned  to  write 
everything,  even  ordinary  words,  and  this  method  was  deve- 
loped more  and  more.  "When  the  hieroglyphics  were  not  sujfi- 
cient,  the  words  were  decomposed,  and  written  as  I  have  here 
described.  But  by  the  side  of  this  there  arose  a  second  mode 
of  writing.  The  more  people  had  to  write,  the  more  inconve- 
nient it  became  to  write  in  real  hieroglyphics,  and  the  labour 
was  shortened  by  making  certain  conventional  strokes  instead 
of  the  picture  or  figure,  as  for  example  an  /  instead  of  lUs, 
Thus  they  gradually  came  to  a  current  hand-writing,  which 
was  based  upon  the  hieroglyphics,  and  in  which  the  original 
hieroglyphics,  whether  they  denoted  letters  or  syllables,  corre- 
sponded to  as  many  current  signs.  This  mode  of  writing  is 
called  the  hieratic.  A  third  mode  is  called  the  demotic,  re- 
specting which  the  learned  do  not  yet  appear  quite  agreed ; 
and  it  seems  doubtM  as  to  whether  it  was  the  hieratic  still 
more  cursorily  written,  or  whether  it  was  a  pecidiar  and  stiU 
more  extended  system  of  writing  syllables  and  letters. 
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'*  The  application  of  what  are  called  the  Phonetic  hierogly- 
pbicsy  and  which  ought  rather  to  be  called  alphabetic,  led  to 
&e  use  of  a  number  of  alphabets.  If,  for  example,  I  wished 
to  write  the  name  Adam,  I  should  seek  for  a  word  beginning 
with  a,  in  order  to  put  its  hieroglyphic  first,  and  in  the  same 
manner  I  should  proceed  with  the  following  letters.  But  as 
there  were  many  hieroglyphics— on  the  whole  about  900 — 
there  might  be  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  more  hieroglyphics  for 
words  beginning  with  a,  and  I  might  use  any  one  of  them  to 
express  the  letter  a.  Thus  a  person  might  use  twenty  or  thirty 
different  signs  for  one  and  the  same  letter.  Although,  there- 
fore, the  individual  letter  was  certain,  yet  there  was  on  the 
whole  the  greatest  uncertainty ;  and  while  we  have  one  alpha- 
bet, the  Egyptians  had  twenty  or  thirty,  from  which  letters 
might  be  chosen  at  pleasure.  The  next  step  which  ought  to 
have  been  taken,  would  have  been  to  select  one  out  of  the 
many  possible  alphabets,  and  to  adopt  it  for  general  use ;  but 
whether  the  Egyptians  took  this  step,  we  will  not  attempt  to 
decide.  In  regard  to  the  hieroglyphics,  they  probably  never 
did  take  it ;  and  even  in  the  demotic  method  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  done  it,  as  they  stopped  short  in  the  process  of  dividing 
words  into  syllables. 

"  This  step  in  advance  was  made  by  the  Phoenicians.  In 
their  system  of  writing,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Samaritans 
and  Hebrews,  there  was  only  one  sign  for  every  letter.  Hence 
both  the  Phoenician  and  the  Hebrew  contain  much  that  is 
hieroglyphic.  It  is  well  known  that  the  names  of  the  letters 
have  a  distinct  meaning ;  for  example,  Beth  signifies  'a  house;' 
Gimel,  '  a  camel,'  &c.  This  points  to  the  fact  that  originally 
the  Phoenicians  must  likewise  have  had  hieroglyphics,  and 
from  ChampoUion's  discoveries  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  me,  that 
they  chose  particular  hieroglyphics  as  signs  for  the  separate 
sounds.  While  the  Egyptians  might  select  any  hieroglyphic 
beginning  with  a  to  represent  the  letter  a,  the  Phoenicians 
fixed  upon  one  definite  hieroglyphic  for  every  particular  letter, 
and  accordingly  established  the  hieroglyphics  of  house,  camel, 
&c.,  for  h,  g,  &c.  This  is  the  invention  of  the  alphabet.  When, 
therefore,  we  find  it  a  disputed  point  among  the  ancients,  as 
to  whether  the  Egyptians  or  Phoenicians  were  the  inventors  of 
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the  art  of  writing,  the  questiim  may  be  answered  thus :  The 
Egyptians  probably  possessed  writing  first,  and,  according  to 
their  model  and  example,  the  Phoenicians  may  have  formed 
hieroglyphics  for  themselves ;  but  they  made  the  grand  disco- 
very, which  constitutes  the  groundwork  of  the  art  of  writing 
properly  so  called,  that  is,  of  the  art  which  has  a  fixed  sign 
for  every  letter."  (Niebuhr's  Lectures  on  Anc.  Hist,  Vol,  I. 
pp.  61 — 53.) 

"  It  was  probably  during  the  close  union  of  Phoenicia  with 
Egypt,"  says  Mr.  Kenrick,  "  that  the  alphabetical  character  of 
the  former  was  arranged,  and  learned  by  the  Israelites.  In 
the  preceding  part  of  the  history  there  is  no  trace  of  its  use ; 
but  from  the  account  of  the  giving  of  the  Law,  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  known  at  the  Exodus,  though  probably  little  dif- 
fused among  the  nation  at  laige.  Such  an  adaptation  of  the 
phonetic  system  of  the  Egyptians  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Phoenicians  than  by  the  Jews,  and  the  use  of  the 
same  alphabet  by  both  may  be  best  explained  by  their  dwelling 
together  ui  Egypt  before  they  became  neighbours  in  the  land 
of  Canaan."  (Kenrick's  Ancient  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs, 
Vol.  n.  p.  323.) 

Poetry  may  flourish  and  be  preserved  pretty  free  from 
injury  before  the  use  of  writing ;  but  not  so  prose  com- 
position. It  is  a  matter  of  debate  whether  the  Grreeks 
possessed  the  art  of  writing  in  the  age  of  Homer,  that 
is  about  900  years  before  Christ ;  and  the  settlement  of 
this  question  depends  in  some  degree  upon  the  opinion 
we  form  as  to  the  possibility  of  two  such  long  poems  as 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  having  been  preserved  by 
memory  simply,  without  the  aid  of  writing.  Poetry 
may  be  far  more  easily  committed  to  memory  than  prose; 
and  it  is  conceivable, — especially  when  we  bear  in  mind 
the  known  usage  of  some  nations  prior  to  their  use  of 
writing,  to  set  apart  an  order  of  men  whose  express 
business  it  was  to  commit  to  memory,  and  to  recite  on 
public  occasions,  their  national  poems, — ^it  is  conceivable 
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that  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  Hesiod's  poems 
too,  might  be  thus  preserved  without  material  injury  or 
alteration  for  centuries  before  the  art  of  writing  arose 
in  Greece.  This  is  conceivable,  though  scarcely  cre- 
dible. But  we  could  have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  that 
the  art  of  writing  must  have  been  known  when  Hero- 
dotus composed  his  History,  because  a  long  prose  nar- 
rative cannot  be  remembered  with  equal  ease.  So  that 
the  date  of  prose  composition  in  any  country,  if  it  can 
be  ascertained,  may  be  taken  as  decisive  of  the  fact  that 
the  use  of  vmting  was  already  possessed. 

Now  the  laws  of  Moses  are  not  in  poetry,  but  in  prose. 
The  accompanying  narrative  also  is  prose,  varied  only 
with  an  occasional  poem,  such  as  the  songs  of  Miriam 
and  Moses,  and  Balaam's  prophecy.  The  contents  of 
these  books  certainly  could  not  be  composed,  still  less 
preserved,  without  being  vmtten  down.  And  we  have 
before  endeavoured  to  shew  that  their  style  of  arrange- 
ment is  such  as  would  have  been  natural  if  they  were 
composed  by  way  of  journal,  as  it  were,  by  Moses,  or 
under  his  direction,  at  or  near  the  time  of  the  events ; 
while,  had  they  been  first  composed  at  a  much  later 
time,  the  form  in  which  they  would  have  been  written 
must  have  been  very  different. 

On  the  whole,  as  regards  the  antiquity  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, we  had  better  not  profess  a  certainty  which  the 
case  does  not  admit  of.  We  cannot  prove  by  testimony 
that  it  was  written  by  Moses.  Nor  can  *  we  prove  by 
independent  testimony  that  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Moses  had  the  art  of  writing.  But  we  say,  the  known 
history  and  the  probable  origin  and  early  progress  of 
that  art  remove  all  difficulty  as  to  the  claims  of  these 
books  to  be,  essentially,  of  the  age  of  Moses,  however 
they  may  have  sufiered  (as  we  freely  admit  seems  likely 
and  natural)  by  the  ravages  of  time  and  by  the  careless- 
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ness  or  incompetency  of  subsequent  copyists  and  editors, 
or  whatever  additions  and  interpolations  they  may  have 
received, 

I  shall  conclude  this  section  with  an  admirable  sum- 
mary of  the  argument  for  the  essential  antiquity  of  the 
Pentateuch,  from  the  Rev.  C.  Wellbeloved's  Bible. 
(Introd.,  p.  3.) 

"  That  the  four  last  books  of  the  Pentateuch  (or  at  least  the 
Law  of  Moses,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  suppoeing  that  the 
Law  was  ever  published  in  a  different  form)  were  in  existence 
immediately  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  is 
indisputable.  The  history  of  what  passed  at  that  time,  as 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  the  credibility  of  which  will  not 
be  questioned,  is  inexplicable  upon  any  other  hypothesis.  The 
authority  of  the  Law  was  acknowledged  by  those  who  would 
gladly  have  resisted  its  obligations,  and  its  injmictions  were 
obeyed  in  circumstances  which  would  have  led  to  an  utter 
disregard  of  it,  had  not  its  divine  authority  been  long  and 
undeniably  established.  The  Pentateuch  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  remnant  of  the  Samaritans,  to  whom  it  has  descended  from 
a  very  remote  antiquity.  At  no  period  since  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  would  they  have  consented  to  receive  it  from  the 
Jews;  and  we  can  accoimt  for  its  being  in  their  possession, 
and  honoured  by  them  as  of  divine  origin,  only  on  the  ground 
of  its  having  been  amongst  the  ten  tribes,  prior  to  the  taking 
of  Samaria  by  Shahnaneser.  But  if  the  Law  was  received  by 
the  house  of  Israel,  it  must  have  existed  and  been  acknow- 
ledged as  sacred  before  the  division  of  the  kingdoms ;  since 
that  division  was  a  direct  violation  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  Law ;  which  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  forged  after 
that  event,  or  received  by  the  house  of  Israel  from  that  of 
Judah.  And,  as  it  represents  a  kingly  government  in  an  un- 
favourable light,  and  as  an  innovation  upon  the  true  principles 
of  the  constitution,  to  be  tolerated  rather  than  commended  or 
approved,  we  cannot  conceive  it  possible  for  any  one  to  have 
introduced  the  book  of  the  Law  after  the  innovation  had  taken 
place.  We  meet  with  nothing  in  the  history  of  Samuel  to 
induce  us  to  suppose  that  he  was  the  author  or  the  compiler 
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of  the  Pentateuch :  on  the  contrary,  bis  character,  his  solemn 
appeal  to  the  people  after  he  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  turn 
them  from  their  purpose  of  appointing  for  themselves  a  king, 
and  his  conduct  towards  Saul,  concur  with  many  incidental 
notices  in  his  history,  to  prove  that  the  Law  of  Moses  was  in 
existence  hefore  his  day,  and  its  divine  authority  acknowledged 
by  all  the  Israelites.  Between  the  time  of  Moses  and  that  of 
Samuel,  no  one  is  known  who  can  possibly  be  conceived  to 
have  had  either  a  motive  or  the  ability  to  forge  such  a  work, 
or  the  art  to  obtain  for  it  credit  and  attention  from  his  coun- 
trymen. If  the  history  in  the  book  of  Joshua  is  to  be  relied 
upon,  it  must  have  been  in  his  hands,  and  believed  by  him 
and  the  whole  people  to  contain  the  statutes  and  the  ordinances 
of  Jehovah.  (See  Josh.  viii.  31,  35.)  There  is,  in  short,  no 
period  in  the  Jewish  history,  in  which  it  can  be  imagined  with 
any  appearance  of  probability,  that  such  writings  as  the  four 
last  books  of  the  Pentateuch  could  be  fabricated,  and  imposed 
upon  the  nation  as  containing  the  true  account  of  the  origin 
of  their  race  and  of  the  acts  of  their  forefathers,  and  the  very 
laws  which  God  had  prescribed.  A  whole  people  could  not 
suffer  themselves  to  be  so  deluded.  That  the  Mosaic  laws  were 
in  force,  more  or  less,  during  every  age  succeeding  that  of 
Moses ;  that  they  are  as  ancient  as  the  conquest  of  Palestine, 
"will  scarcely  be  denied ;  and  when  their  peculiar  character  is 
considered,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  laws  were 
written  before  they  were  observed.  But  if  the  laws  were  writ- 
ten, the  history  with  which  they  were  so  intimately  connected, 
from  which,  indeed,  they  cannot  be  separated,  without  doing 
violence  to  both,  must  also  have  been  written.  The  four  last 
books  of  the  Pentateuch,  therefore,  must  have  been  coeval  with 
the  legislator  himself;  and  if  they  belong  to  the  age  of  Moses, 
who  is  so  likely  to  have  been  the  author  of  them  as  Moses  ? 

"  The  internal  evidence  in  favour  of  this  conclusion  is  clear 
and  forcible.  The  author  appears  to  have  been  an  eye-witness 
of  the  transactions  recorded;  since  various  minute  circum- 
stances connected  with  time,  place,  and  the  situation  and  cha- 
racter of  the  persons  introduced,  are  related,  which  could  have 
occurred  to  no  other ;  the  manner  in  which  the  laws  are  min- 
gled with  the  narrative,  without  any  attempt  at  a  systematic 
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anangementy  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  enacted,  and 
often  in  immediate  connection  with  some  incident  out  of  which 
they  arose,  is  artless  and  natural,  and  such  as  the  l^islator 
himself,  but  no  one  in  a  later  age,  would  be  likdy  to  adopt. 
Josephus,  in  his  Jewish  Antiquities,  has  professed  to  give  in 
Ghreek  what  Moses  wrote  in  Hebrew ;  but,  as  might  haye  been 
expected,  he  has  departed  from  the  order  obserred  by  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch.  He  has  separated  the  laws  from 
the  historical  detail,  and  placed  them  all  in  one  Tiew.  And 
the  same  method  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  pursued  by  the 
original  writer,  had  he  not  been  present  at  the  transactions 
which  he  records,  and  engaged  in  establishing  the  Israeliti^ 
polity.  What  plainer  indication  that  Moses  was  that  writer 
can  we  have  or  desire  ?" 


GENESIS. 

The  first  book  of  Moses  is  called  Genesis  in  the 
Greek  version,  and  this  name  has  been  copied  in  modem 
versions  in  general.  It  means  Production  or  Origin^  and 
appropriately  describes  the  contents  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  book  especially,  which  treats  of  the  creation  of 
the  world,  and  the  origin  and  progress  of  human  society. 
The  Jewish  name  for  the  book  is  Berasckity  or  In-the^ 
beginning y  this  being  the  first  word  of  the  book  itself. 
The  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch  also  are  named  in 
the  same  way,  by  citing  one  of  their  first  words ;  but 
none  of  those  names  happen  to  be  equally  descriptive  of 
their  contents ;  while  in  each  case  the  Greek  name,  which 
we  use,  is  descriptive,  as  will  be  seen  in  their  places. 

Genesis  is  probably  the  oldest  book  i^  the  world.  It 
is  indeed  **  a  priceless  relic  of  the  olden  time."  It  is 
older  than  Moses,  admitting  him  to  have  been  the  author 
or  compiler  of  the  Pentateuch.  For  it  is  evident  that 
his  authorship  of  Genesis  must  have  been  of  a  very  dif- 
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ferent  kind  from  that  to  which  he  may  have  claim  as 
regards  the  other  four  books.  Those  four  relate  the 
events  of  his  own  time,  and  the  deeds  and  laws  of  his 
personal  administration;  but  Genesis  ascends  to  2500 
years  before  his  time,  and  perhaps  even  higher  still.  He 
did  not  therefore  vmte  the  contents  of  Grenesis  from 
personal  knowledge^  as  he  might  (and  I  believe  did)  the 
chief  part  of  the  other  books.  Whoever  vmtes  an  ac- 
count of  things  that  happened  before  his  own  time,  must 
derive  his  materials  either  from  other  writings  or  from 
oral  tradition.  The  earliest  historian  of  any  country  col- 
lects information  from  the  memories  of  old  persons  still 
livings  and  from  the  traditions  which  they  have  treasured 
up  as  received  from  their  forefathers.  And  a  wonderful 
amount  of  fact,  not  unmixed  with  fable  or  theory,  is  thus 
preserved.  But  if  writing  has  been  for  some  time  in  use 
before  his  day,  he  finds  some  of  these  histories  and  tra- 
ditions already  put  upon  more  durable  record.  He  finds 
the  favourite  national  songs  vmtten  carefully  down,  as 
some  old  bard  had  long  since  been  heard  to  sing  them. 
He  finds  many  a  family  or  patriotic  l^end  on  parchment, 
lead,  or  paper  of  some  kind  (more  precious  than  gold), 
written  as  best  remembered,  and  secured  thenceforth 
from  further  injury  by  future  failures  of  memory.  He 
finds  also  the  mythological  stories  or  philosophical  theo- 
ries of  men  before  his  time,  written  in  their  books  ready 
to  his  hands.  And  from  such  materials  the  more  me- 
thodical historian  constructs  his  book.* 

*  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  (except  in  the  general  way  in  which  the 
subject  has  ahready  been  treated,  Prelim,  ch.  v.  vL)  the  comparatively 
modem  fancy  of  Jewish  Rabbis,  weakly  adopted  by  Christian  Fathers, 
that  Moses  wrote  the  history  of  previous  times  by  ipjipired  dictation ; 
because  he  never  claims  any  such  guidance,  and  because,  also,  the 
marks  of  human  authorship,  such  as  belong  to  other  writings,  are  too 
plain  to  be  doubted,  and  too  interesting  to  allow  of  their  being  thrown 
ftway  for  a  tuseless  and  improbable  fiction.    But  we  may  here  Intro- 
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Now  the  careful  and  intelligent  reader  of  the  book  of 
Genesis  finds  irresistible  proofs,  in  the  book  itself,  of  ita 
being,  in  a  great  part  at  least,  a  compilation  &om  sepa- 
rate books  or  documents  previously  existing,  and  which 
are  therefore,  intrinsically,  yet  older  compositions  than 
the  Pentateuch  of  Moses.  Supposing  Moses  to  have 
been  the  writer  of  his  own  life  and  times,  the  records 
which  he  has  prefixed  are  yet  older  productions,  belong- 
ing, no  doubt,  to  the  very  earliest  period,  whatever  that 
may  have  been,  when  the  art  of  writing  was  in  use  among 
the  Hebrew  patriarchal  families. 

I  shall  now  mention  a  few  of  these  very  interesting 
inward  marks  of  the  composition  of  Genesis  from  previ- 
ously existing  documents.  They  are  such  as  any  one 
can  understand,  without  pretending  to  deep  learning; 
and  the  observation  of  them  must  add  new  interest  to 
the  study  of  this  part  of  Scripture. 

Some  things  are  related  twice  over;  and  the  two  ac- 
counts are  so  different  in  many  particulars  (and  even 

dace,  as  haying  especial  reference  to  GeneaU,  the  cautious  yet  very 
intelligible  suggestions  of  Dr.  Hey  and  Bishop  Berkeley : 

"  The  natural  philosophy  of  the  Pentateuch  ought  not  to  induce  us 
to  reject  it.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  God,  in  order  to  enable  a  man 
to  be  a  lawgiver  of  the  Jews,  should  reveal  to  him  all  the  causes  of  the 
phenomena  of  Nature.  But  why,  you  will  say,  did  Moses  give  this 
as  an  authentic  account  of  the  creation  f  Suppose  I  answer,  I  do  not 
know.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  that  would  be  no  sufficient  reason  for 
refecting  our  whole  system  of  religious  dispensaiions.  Suppose  I  answer, 
Moses  might  be  an  inspired  writer  as  a  religious  minister,  and  be  left 
to  his  own  notions,  or  to  notions  established  in  his  time,  as  a  natural 
philosopher;  and  yet  he  always  might  write  and  speak  in  those  different 
characters  in  one  and  the  same  tone  and  style.  Even  that  would  be 
sufficient  to  hinder  our  reeling  the  Pentateuch."  (Lectures  in  Divi- 
nity, by  John  Hey,  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity  in  University  of 
Cambridge,  Vol.  I.  p.  196.) 

**  Whether  the  beginning  of  Genesis  is  to  be  understood  in  a  literal 
or  an  allegorical  sense  ?  whether  the  book  of  Job  be  a  history  or  a 
parable  ?  being  points  disputed  between  Christians,  an  infidel  can  have 
no  right  to  argue  from  one  side  of  the  question  in  those  and  the  like 
cases."     (Bishop  Berkeley's  Alciphron,  Dial,  vi.  §  29.) 
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inconsistent  in  certain  things),  as  to  prove  them  to  have 
been  originally  distinct  accounts,  composed  by  different 
writers,  perhaps  in  different  places  or  at  different  periods 
of  time,  each  recording,  it  may  be,  the  general  tradition 
or  belief  of  his  own  time  and  place. 

Thus  we  have  two  separate  accounts  of  the  Creation ; 
the  first  beginning  with  the  opening  of  the  book  and 
reaching  to  chap.  ii.  ver.  3 ;  the  other  beginning  with 
cb.  ii.  4 :  "  These  are  the  generations  (or  this  is  the 
history)  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;"  a  form  which 
seems  (as  it  often  does  in  other  places)  to  stand  as  the 
title,  or  heading,  or  introduction  to  a  new  section,  if  not 
a  separate  dociunent.  Tlus  second  account  reaches  to 
the  end  of  chap.  iii. 

Any  careful  reader  must  be  struck  with  the  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  sections,  as  regards  the  name  by 
which  the  Divine  Being  is  severally  spoken  of.  In  the 
former  He  is  called  God  (Elohim  in  Hebrew) ;  in  the 
latter  He  is  called  the  Lord  God  (Jehovah  Elohim 
in  the  Hebrew).  Now  this  systematic  difference  could 
hardly  have  taken  place,  had  both  accounts  been  written 
originally  by  one  person.  Such  a  transition  would  be 
perfectly  unaccountable  and  incredible.  The  difference 
of  usage  plainly  points  out  two  different  writers,  and 
probably  different  periods  also.  The  great  question  is 
whether  the  use  of  these  names,  Elohim  and  JehoVah, 
decisively  marks  two  distinct  periods  of  time.  At  the 
end  of  ch.  iv.  there  is  a  brief  observation  which  has 
greatly  puzzled  the  interpreters :  "  Then  began  men  to 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  (or  Jehovah);"  but 
which  certainly  cannot  be  taken  as  meaning  that  the 
name  Lord  or  Jehovah  began  to  be  used  instead  of  the 
name  Elohim  (God).  (See  Geddes's  note  and  remarks 
on  the  passage.)  If  we  take  the  narrative  in  Exodus 
vi.  3,  as  meaning  that  the  name  Jehovah  was  first  used 
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by  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  Moses,*  we  should  naturally 
conclude  that  the  documents  in  which  it  constantly  and 
systematically  occurs  must  have  been  written,  or  else 
systematically  corrected  as  regards  this  one  name,  in  or 
since  his  time, — and  those  in  which  the  name  Elohim 
occurs  would  be  naturally  regarded  as  more  ancient. 
Suffice  it,  however,  that  this  systematic  and  constant 
use  of  the  one  name  in  one  account  of  the  Creation,  and 
of  the  other  name  in  the  other  account,  prores  them  to 
have  been  originally  separate  writings. 

Then  their  contents  differ  greatly.  The  Elohim  docu- 
ment (so  to  caU  it)  is  more  full  in  the  account  it  gived 
of  the  creation  of  the  material  universe, — ^that  mi^nifi- 
cent  and  truly  poetical  description  which  has  commanded 
the  admiration  and  drawn  forth  the  devotion  of  all  men 
of  taste  and  feeling,  from  Hebrew  prophet  to  Greek 
critic  f  and  English  Christian.  The  Jehovah  docum^it 
(as  we  may  call  the  other)  gives  this  more  summarily: 
if  it  ever  contained  the  fuller  particulars,  it  must  hare 
been  abbreviated  in  order  to  save  repetition  when  the 
two  were  combined ;  but  it  supplies  (what  is  altogether 
wanting  in  the  former  document)  the  history  of  Adam 
and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.     Perhaps  the  fuller 

•  This  appears  the  most  obvious  interpietation  of  the  wordi-*-**! 
appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac  and  unto  Jacob,  by  the  name  of 
God  Almighty,  but  by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known  unto  them ;" 
and  also  of  the  splendid  scene  in  chap,  iii.  14,  '*  Thus  shalt  thou  say 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  am  hath  sent  me  unto  you."  Yet  it  is 
possible  that  the  name  might  not  be  new  at  this  time,  but  that  the 
attribute  implied  in  it  (Faithfulness)  now  challenged  their  special 
obseryation. 

t  Longinus,  in  his  celebrated  treatise  on  the  Sublime,  cites  this  open- 
ing of  Genesis  as  the  work  of  **  no  ordinary  man"  {oirx  ^  rvxtitv  din^p), 
and  quotes  with  enthusiastic  admiration  almost  the  rery  words :  **  God 
said  (he  tells  us) — what  ?  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was ;  let  the 
earth  be,  and  it  was."  elirtv  6  ^ebg,  ^fitri '  ri ;  yevefr^u)  ^q,  kAi  kyivtTO  * 
y€m(T^<a  y^,  cdt  kykvtro,    (Pearce*s  Longinus,  p.  60.) 
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account  has,  at  each  point,  been  deliberately  preferred 
by  the  compiler. 

The  two  accounts,  in  some  parts,  differ  irreconcilably. 
In  the  former,  the  earth  is  at  first  covered  with  water, 
and  on  the  water  being  partly  drawn  above  the  firma- 
ment (a  supposed  solid  sky),  and  the  rest  being  gathered 
together  into  one  place,  the  dry  land  appears,  and  the 
earth  brings  forth  grass,  herbs  and  trees  (L  7 — 12)*  But 
in  the  latter  account  (ii.  4 — 6),  the  earth  appears  to  have 
been  in  a  dry  state  at  first,  till  a  mist  (or,  as  some  trans- 
late, "  a  flood")  presently  watered  the  earth  to  make  it 
fit  for  vegetation.  One  writer  could  not,  one  would 
think,  have  written  so  variously ;  though  both  theories 
may  have  had  their  advocates  (in  ancient,  just  as  in 
modem,  times),  and  both  these  accounts  doubtless  ex- 
isted among  the  philosophical  speculations  and  devout 
rhapsodies  of  the  early  world,  when  the  book  of  Grenesis 
was  compiled. 

Again,  as  regards  the  creation  pf  the  first  human  pair, 
there  is  such  a  difference  between  the  two  accounts  as 
it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  reconcile.  In  the  first  (i.  27), 
the  human  pair  are  both  made  by  the  direct  act  of  God, 
like  all  the  other  creatures :  ''  God  created  man  in  His 
own  image ;  in  the  image  of  God  created  He  him ;  male 
and  female  created  He  them."  But  in  the  other  account 
(ii.  7),  the  man  is  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  ground ;  and 
afterwards  (ver.  18)  Jehovah  God  declared,  "  It  is  not 
good  that  the  man  should  be  alone ;"  and  a  "  help  meet 
for  him"  is  made  (vers.  21,  22)  out  of  one  of  his  ribs. 
There  is  fervent  piety  and  rich  poetry  in  both  these 
conceptions ;  but  they  cannot  both  be  true  to  fact,  if 
either  of  them  be,  or  was  ever  designed  to  be  so  re- 
garded,— as  who  can  tell  ?  They  cannot  both  have  been 
originally  written  by  one  person ;  though,  if  they  both 
existed  in  the  time  of  Moses,  as  religious  speculations 
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of  different  times,  or  personsi  or  places^  or  as  the  pious 
traditions  of  different  families  or  tribes,  we  can  under- 
stand how  he  would  naturally  preserve  them  both,  in 
the  spirit  of  patriotic  and  religious  reverence ;  and  we 
ought  to  thank  him  for  having  done  so. 

Probably — though  I  would  not  speak  quite  so  cer- 
tainly here — chapter  iv.  is  the  true  continuation  of 
the  Jehovah  document,  rightly  following  chapter  iii. ; 
and  chapter  v.  is  the  continuation  of  the  Elohim  docu- 
ment (interrupted  at  ii.  3),  the  same  distinction  being 
observable  in  the  use  of  the  two  names  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  except  that  it  is  now  simply  Jehovah  (instead  of 
Jehovah  Elohim)  in  the  one,  while  it  is  Elohim^  or  God^ 
in  the  other.  If  this  supposition  appears  reasonable, 
then  we  have  in  these  two  seemingly  parallel  chapters 
(iv.  and  v.)  two  varying,  and  in  some  respects  incon- 
sistent, accounts  of  the  family  of  Adam ;  both  going 
down  through  Methuselah  and  Lamech  to  Noah,  but 
by  different  and  irreconcilable  steps  of  genealogy. 

In  the  Jehovah  account  (ch.  iv.)  we  have  the  history 
of  Cain  and  Abel ;  and  after  the  death  of  Abel  has  been 
told,  we  have  the  descendants  of  Cain  thus  enume- 
rated : — Enoch, — Irad,  —  Mehujael,  —  Methusael  (the 
same  as  Methuselah), — Lamech, — ^Jabal  and  Jubal  and 
Tubal -cain.  Then  Adam's  third  son,  Seth,  is  men- 
tioned, and  his  son  Enos. 

In  the  Elohim  account  (ch.  v.)  we  have  no  mention 
of  Cain  and  Abel ;  but  the  birth  of  Seth  is  related, 
apparently  as  the  first-bom,  and  that  of  other  sons  atid 
daughters  of  Adam  and  Eve  afterwards,  whose  names 
are  not  told  (3,  4).  Then  comes  the  progeny  of  Seth, 
which  is  thus  traced  through  names  uncommonly  like 
those  of  the  progeny  of  Cain  in  the  other  document : — 
Enos,  — Cainan, — Mahalaleel, — Jared, — Enoch, — Me- 
thuselah,— Lamech, — Noah,  '^and  other  sons  and  daugh- 
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ters"  not  mentioned  by  name  (no  doubt  Jaba],  Jubal 
and  Tubal-cain).  Surely  these  are  variations  of  the  same 
genealogy, — the  one  tracing  Noah  up  to  Cain,  the  other 
to  Seth.  They  are  remnants,  truly  venerable,  though 
inconsistent  and  imreliable,  of  the  earliest  of  all  genea- 
logical tables.* 

Another,  and  a  peculiarly  interesting,  part  of  the  his- 
tory, which  is  given  with  many  repetitions,  and  seems 
evidently  to  have  been  made  up  of  two  distinct  and  in 
some  respects  contradictory  accounts,  is  the  history  of 
Noah  and  the  Deluge.  (See  Genesis  vi. — ^ix.)  In  this 
narrative,  the  two  names  of  the  Supreme  Being  alter- 
nate at  irregular  intervals.  It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to 
separate  the  two  documents  by  this  test,  because  so 
many  verses  in  succession  often  occur  without  contain- 
ing the  Sacred  Name  at  all.  And  if  we  endeavour  to 
eflFect  the  separation,  one  or  both  the  resulting  docu- 

*  A  tabular  arrangement  wiU  make  the  resemblance  and  the  diver- 
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GBN.iv.  17— 26: 

Gbn.  v.  5—32 : 
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ments  would  come  out  very  incomplete.  Probably  the 
two  have  been  combined  togeth^  with  some  care,  parts 
being  taken  from  the  one  and  parts  from  the  other,  and 
repetitions  generally,  but  not  always,  avoided."  One 
marked  inconsistency  has,  however,  been  allowed  to 
remain.  In  the  Elohim  document  (vi.  19,  20),  Noah 
is  commanded  to  take  a  pair  of  each  kind  of  animals 
into  the  ark,  without  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean; 
in  the  Jehoyah  document  immediately  following  (vii. 
2,  {J),  he  is  ordered  to  take  seven  pairs  of  clean  beasts 
and  one  of  unclean,  and  seven  pairs  of  all  birds. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  internal  marks  from 
which  it  is  rational  to  conclude  that  the  book  of  Genesis 
is  a  composite  work,  and  that  some  at  least  of  its  mate- 
rials are,  as  written  documents,  older  than  the  rest  of 
the  Pentateuch ;  and  that  the  compiler,  probably  Moses 
himself,  collected,  arranged  and  combined  these  and 
other  materials  (some,  it  may  be,  from  oral  tradition,  as 
well  as  others  from  written  documents)  into  the  form  in 
which  we  now  possess  the  book  of  Genesis. 

How  are  we  to  receive  and  study  these  venerable 
records  ?  is  the  next  question. 

Receive  them, — the  obvious  answer  is, — for  what  they 
are.  Receive  them,  frankly  and  heartily,  as  venerable 
relics  of  the  most  ancient  history,  tradition  and  poetry 
of  the  world, — its  earliest  attempted  philosophy,  its  ear- 
liest utterance  of  religion.  But  do  not, — ^if  you  would 
preserve  your  respect  for  them, — do  not  demand  from 
them  what  they  cannot  be  fairly  expected  to  yield ;  do 
not  look  for  a  perfect  and  consistent  history  of  the 
human  race,  an  unerring  chronology  and  perspicuous 
genealogical  tables  from  Adam  downwards.  Do  not 
expect  to  find  them  unexceptionable  in  astronomical 
and  geological  science,  nor  think  it  necessary  to  bend 
your  creed  to  their  theory,  poetical  and  religious  as  that 
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dieory  may  be,  of  the  origin  of  the  world  or  the  early 
state  of  mankind  in  the  world. 

The  first  ten  or  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis,  till  we 
come  im  the  time  of  Abraham,  are  a  series  of  detached 
sketches,  rather  than  a  continued  narrative. 

With  Abraham  properly  b^ins  the  Jewish  history. 
The  lives  of  the  great  patriarchs  of  the  nation,  recorded 
with  considerable  fulness  of  detail,  and  with  the  simpli- 
city of  ancient  oriental  history,  occupy  the  rest  of  the 
book  oi  Genesis  from  the  eleventh  chapter  (ver.  10), 
where  the  genealogy  of  Abraham  is  traced  up  to  Shem, 
the  son  of  Noah.  At  this  point  history  may  be  said  to 
begin.  The  previous  chapters  of  Genesis  contain  a  suc- 
cession of  pictures  and  poems,  the  bright  fancies  and  ear- 
nest speculations  of  the  earliest  race  of  men,  rather  than 
rigid  statements  of  absolute  fact  or  systematic  science. 

I  shall  endeavour  now  to  suggest  the  kind  of  spirit  in 
which  these  compositions  must  be  approached  if  we  would 
do  justice  to  them. 

The  first  picture  is  that  of  The  Creation  ;  or  rather, 
as  already  shewn,  there  are  two  pictures,  botl\  by  very 
ancient  and  very  powerful  masters.  We  may  compare 
them,  contrast  them,  and  admire  and  profit  by  the  beauty 
and  devoutness  of  both.  The  man  of  small  science,  and 
no  poetry  or  religion,  may  tell  us,  truly  and  prosily,  that 
the  solar  system  is  very  different  from  what  is  there  re- 
presented ;  that  the  author  of  Genesis  has  made  the  sun, 
moon  and  stars  to  serve  the  earth  alone,  and  imagined 
the  sky  to  be  a  solid  "  firmament ;"  that  he  is  geologi- 
cally wrong  beyond  all  doubt  in  some  things  respecting 
the  earth's  stratification,  and  zoologically  wrong  in  class- 
ing birds  (as  he  evidently  does)  with  aquatic  reptiles  and 
fishes,  and  making  them  to  have  been  all  produced  from 
the  water.  We  admit  all  this,  we  know  it,  we  avow  it ; 
nor  should  we  reverence  the  pretensions  of  the  book  of 
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Genesis  if  it  had  not  upon  it  the  stamp  of  antiquity  which 
these  philosophical  errors,  the  living  framework  of  its 
poetry  and  devotion,  present.  As  a  poet  (for  the  scene 
is  essential  poetry,  and  the  language  approaches  some- 
times towards  the  measured  distribution  of  Hebrew 
rhythm)  and  as  a  worshiper  (which  every  true  poet  is), 
the  Bard  of  Preation  has  chosen  for  his  sublime  song  the 
natural  objects  most  calculated  to  excite  vivid  -emotion 
and  most  susceptible  of  powerful  description,  whether 
in  simple  or  in  learned  days.  He  has  found  the  way, 
under  the  joint  guidance  of  genius  and  devotion,  to  the 
universal  human  heart. 

If  any  one  should  undertake,  in  the  present  age  of 
philosophy,  to  write  a  description  of  what  he  might  con- 
ceive to  have  been  the  order  or  process  of  creation,  he 
would  proceed  in  some  respects  very  diflFerently.  We 
may  imagine  a  scientific  modem  poet  or  imaginative  phi- 
losopher framing  his  description  somehow  thus.  Instead 
of  beginning  with  the  earth,  which  (though  all  in  all  to 
man  as  the  place  of  his  habitation)  is  but  a  speck  in  God's 
vast  universe,  and  mentioning  casually,  and  as  it  were 
in  passing,  that ''  God  created  the  stars  also,"  as  objects 
of  utterly  unknown  character  and  of  assumed  insignifi- 
cant dimensions,  mere  lights  to  give  light  upon  the  earth, 
and  giving  very  little  of  it, — the  philosophical  worshiper 
in  Nature's  vast  temple  might  more  probably  begin  his 
theme  by  setting  before  our  imagination  the  idea  of  infi- 
nite space,  and  representing  the  almighty j/?a^  as  bidding 
star  after  star  spring  forth  to  be  the  innumerable  centres 
of  planetary  systems, — each  sun  immeasurably  distant 
from  the  attractive  forces  of  every  other,  yet  none  so 
widely  removed  but  that  infinite  space  and  boundless 
creation  may  spread  beyond.  He  would  attempt  to  de- 
scribe how  system  upon  system  may  have  risen  obedient 
to  the  creative  mandate,  "  Let  it  be ;"  would  tell  how 
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universal  laws  impressed  upon  matter  produced  universal 
order,  and  every  planet  in  each  solar  system,  with  all 
their  endless  varieties  of  arrangement,  size  and  motion, — 
yea,  every  atom  of  which  each  planetary  body  is  com- 
posed, and  every  object  that  moves  upon  or  near  its 
surface,— obeyed  the  influence  of  a  few  grand  controlling 
principles,  majestic  in  their  simplicity,  and  uniform  in 
their  endless  varieties  of  application ;  he  would  bid  us 
admire  the  magnificent  unity  in  the  operations  of  Deity, 
by  which 

"  The  very  law  that  moulds  a  tear, 
And  bids  it  trickle  from  its  source, — 
That  law  maintains  the  earth  a  sphere, 
And  guides  the  planets  in  their  course." 

Or,  if  our  philosopher  were  a  disciple  of  that  more  recent 
and  most  fascinating  theory  of  creation  which  sees  worlds 
even  now  in  daily  progress  of  formation  and  growth,  and 
the  geological  stratification  of  future  earths  in  course  of 
nebular  deposite,  then  would  he  first  sing, — not  of  earth's 
primeval  chaos,  but  of  something  more  ancient  far — a 
nebular  imiverse,  divinely  endowed  with  poweraof  at* 
traction  and  rotatory  motion,  and  would  tell  us  how  from 
these  simple  agencies  concentric  masses  were  in  the  course 
of  ages  agglomerated,  and,  in  the  course  of  ages  more, 
were  evolved  into  systems  of  rotatory  orbs,  all  moving 
round  their  common  centre,  and  how  some  of  these  again 
broke  up  into  smaller  portions,  as  the  Earth  and  its 
Moon,  Jupiter  and  his  four,  Herschel  and  his  six,  Saturn 
and  his  seven, — ^around  which  last,  another  portion  of 
the  moving  mass,  possessed  of  higher  centrifugal  force  or 
less  gravity  of  structure,  became  flattened  and  extended 
into  a  marvellous  and  beautiful  ring  of  light.  And*  then 
would  our  philosopher,  whether  simple  Newtonian  or 
Nebulist,  come  nearer  home  in  space  and  time.  When 
the  imagination  was  strained  by  the  immensity  of  the 
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view  which  it  had  been  striving  to  grasp,  he  would  re- 
verse the  process  of  thought,  and  instead  of  attempting 
to  look  from  the  whole  to  its  parts,  he  would  propose  to 
"  rise  from  individual  to  the  whole."  He  would  lead  us 
to  view  our  own  fair  planet  with  nearer  attention ;  would 
tell — as  the  sacred  writer  has  done,  but  perhaps  be  able 
to  describe  a  little  more  of  the  still  mysterious  process — 
how,  at  the  vriU  of  the  great  Creator,  all  that  is  fair  and 
good,  wise  and  wonderful,  great  and  glorious,  in  and 
about  our  earth,  was  called  into  being,  action  and  enjoy- 
ment. He  would  lead  us,  by  the  light  of  the  later  dis- 
coveries of  science,  to  regard  the  primitive  rocks,  which 
form,  as  it  were,  the  crust  of  our  planet,  as  the  monu- 
ments of  that  long  antiquity  through  which  "  the  earth 
was  without  form  and  void,"  when,  though  the  Spirit  of 
God  ever  "  brooded  on  the  face  of  the  abyss,"  it  had  not 
yet  called  forth  life,  nor  scarcely  vegetation.  Then  he 
would  point  out  the  indications  which  present  themselves 
in  the  earth's  structure  of  the  successive  agencies  of  vol- 
canic fire  and  watery  deposite,  and  of  the  successive  ages 
(not  days)  corresponding  in  the  history  of  the  plants  and 
animals,  whose  remains  are  safely  preserved  as  the  hiero- 
glyphic history  of  those  olden  times,  or  rather  as  the 
picture-writing  of  the  geological  ages ;  till  at  length  the 
existing  order  of  creation,  as  we  see  it,  was  completed — 
the  earth  prepared  to  become  the  receptacle  of  a  higher 
order  of  creature, — and  then  that  creature,  Man,  was 
made  in  God's  image,  after  His  likeness,  not  merely  to 
have  dominion  over  all  God's  works  on  earth  at  present, 
but  to  rise  (as  the  science  of  Christianity  has  since  taught 
us)  to  higher  glory  hereafter.  And  then  would  the  Bard 
of  the  Creation  invite  us  to  fancy,  if  we  can,  similar  acts 
of  productive  beneficence  as  exerted,  not  on  our  earth 
alone,  but  on  all  the  myriad  and  myriad  worlds  with 
which  space  is  spangled,  and  not  once  for  all,  but  per- 
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petually  and  for  ever  repeated  (for  what  is  Providence, 
if  it  be  not  truly  creative  power  continually  sustaining 
and  renewing  what  is  made  ?) ;  and  so  would  the  sacred 
philosopher  bid  us,  if  we  can,  imagine  worthily  of  God's 
works ;  so  obtain,  if  we  can,  some  approach  towards  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  immensity,  the  glory  and  the 
goodness  of  the  One  All-present  Deity. 

And  yet,  in  a  more  recent,  and  it  might  be  a  more 
philosophically  constructed  picture  of  the  great  work  of 
creation,  the  most  striking  and  impressive  representations 
must  still  be  principally  the  same  as  in  the  venerable 
book  of  Genesis  with  which  the  Bible  opens.  Enlarged 
science  has  added  vast  extent  to  our  views  of  the  creation ; 
but  the  mind,  like  the  eye,  has  its  limit  of  clear  vision, 
and  within  the  range  of  its  clear  vision  we  find  that  the 
objects  most  calculated  to  excite  vivid  emotion  and  most 
susceptible  of  powerful  description,  are  principally  those 
which  present  themselves  even  to  the  unscientific  mind's 
attention,  as  they  did  to  the  regard  of  an  unscientific 
age.  Those  things  which  most  obviously  display  the 
bounty  of  creation,  while  they  impress  the  heart  of 
the  simple-minded,  may  rouse  the  penetration  of  the 
sage  to  the  inner  scrutiny  of  their  beneficent  wonders. 
These  are  what  the  writer  in  Genesis  has  depicted  as  he 
conceived  them  in  process  of  being  formed  and  severally 
pronounced  "  good."  These  are  the  objects  most  acces* 
sible  to  observation,  and  therefore  most  fraught  with 
feeling  and  devotion.  In  these,  the  large  type  of  the 
"  world's  harmonious  volume,"  mankind  have  always  read 
their  lessons  of  natural  religion.  These  are  Nature's 
perpetual  mementos  of  piety,  which  every  mind  consults 
with  essentially  similar,  though  varied,  perceptions  of 
their  power.  How  vividly  was  the  impression  of  their 
beauty,  order  and  beneficence  felt  by  him  who  described 
them  as  successively  starting  into  being  at  the  Creator's 
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all-potent  mandate,  successively  scrutinized  by  the  Divine 
inspection,  and  severally  declared  "  good" !  The  manner 
of  the  description  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  is  universally 
and  justly  admired,  because  it  is  felt  to  be  solemn,  simple 
and  sublime.  And  the  selection  is  as  judicious  as  the 
manner  is  forcible.  Let  us  follow  the  author  in  his  selec- 
tion of  objects. 

Light  he  makes  the  first-bom  of  the  new  creation. 
And  what  if  his  philosophy  be  excepted  against,  in  mak- 
ing its  existence  precede  that  of  its  known  source  ?  We 
need  not  the  less  admire  the  moral  beauty  of  the  con- 
ception. What  would  the  creation  be  without  light  by 
which  to  behold  its  beauty  ?  Light  is  the  means  of  our 
most  important  and  interesting  sensations.  Light  is  the 
source  of  animation  and  gladness.  It  is  the  image  of 
peace  and  hope  and  glory.  The  philosopher  has  not, 
even  yet,  ascertained  its  subtle  essence.  Science  has, 
even  yet,  found  little  more  to  say  respecting  its  origin 
or  nature,  than  the  words  of  this  primal  poet  imply: 
''  God  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light ;  and 
God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good."  Good  indeed ! 
Science  can  only  respond  to  religion,  "  Truly  the  light 
is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold 
the  sun." 

Yet  how  welcome  to  wearied  body  and  mind  is  the 
alternation  of  night,  when  it  comes  to  soothe  us  with  its 
silence,  and  close  our  eyes  in  its  darkness,  and  refresh 
us  by  its  temporary  oblivion !  Therefore  the  Creator 
banished  it  not  from  His  new-made  world,  but  only 
divided  the  light  from  the  darkness  (science  teUs  us  by 
how  simple  a  process,  the  earth's  daily  rotation  on  its 
axis),  that  each  might  have  its  season  and  fulfil  its  ap- 
propriate purposes. 

Then  the  firmament, — what  a  field  of  wonder  and 
glory  is  there  revealed,  whether  in  the  bright  day  or  the 
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clear  night,  till  obscured  by  the  ascent  or  descent  of  the 
waters  for  which  it  is  the  curious  depository ! — the  fir- 
mament, respecting  which  our  childish  imaginations  have 
nearly  corresponded,  no  doubt,  to  the  language  of  the 
world's  childhood,  that  "  God  hath  spread  out  the  sky, 
which  is  strong  and  as  a  molten  mirror."  (Job  xxxvii.  18.) 
Let  Science  tell  me  that  this  radiant  firmament  is  but  the 
unsubstantial  reflection  of  solar  light,  and  I  admire  and 
wonder  more.  Let  her  teach  me  how  the  waters  which 
are  above  it  are  sustained  in  the  thin  air  by  their  own 
higher  rarity,  till  made  to  descend  in  showers  of  fertility 
and  blessing;  and  in  proportion  as  aU  this  is  more  curious 
and  beautiful,  I  the  more  devoutly,  while  more  rationally, 
refer  it  to  the  Divine  Artificer. 

The  wonders  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  sketched  with 
graphic  hand,  though  it  is  indeed  a  mere  sketch.  "  God 
said.  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  to 
divide  the  day  from  the  night ;  and  let  them  be  for  signs, 
and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for  years;  and  let 
them  be  for  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven,  to 
give  light  upon  the  earth:  and  it  was  so.  And  God 
made  two  great  lights ;  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day, 
and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night :  He  made  the  stars 
abo."  Here,  again.  Science  could,  no  doubt,  exalt  the 
description,  forbidding  us  to  suppose  either  the  greater 
luminary,  the  sun,  or  the  immeasurably  distant  gleams 
of  the  fixed  stars,  to  have  been  appointed  solely  to  give 
light  upon  the  earth.  But  their  subserviency,  and  that 
of  the  attendant  moon,  to  the  use,  the  convenience  and 
the  adornment  of  the  human  residence  in  this  single 
world,  is  accurately,  while  poetically  and  devoutly,  de- 
scribed. They  do  distinguish  our  day  and  our  night ; 
they  make  and  they  mark  our  times  and  seasons ;  and 
enlarged  science  only  bids  us  apply  the  same  glowing 
description  to  the  appearances  and  uses  of  suns  and  moons 
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and  starsi  as  seen  in  every  other  of  the  countless  worlds 
and  systems  of  God's  universe. 

Our  admiration  is  again  challenged  by  the  distribution 
of  the  earth's  surface  into  sea  and  land.  God-*  again 
commands;  and  continents  and  islands  rise^  and  the  ocean 
subsides  into  its  appointed  channel.  Science  may  shew 
us  some  of  the  natural  processes  by  which  it  is  probable 
that  these  changes  were  carried  on  through  successive 
ages ;  but  in  pointing  out  the  instruments  by  which  God 
works,  it  only  the  more  emphatically  asserts  His  agency 
as  operating  everywhere  and  always.  Land  and  water 
are  the  meet  receptacles  for  varied  tribes  respectively  of 
living  and  rejoicing  creatures.  And  their  separation  was 
therefore  the  requisite  arrangement  for  filling  both  with 
conscious  existence ;  while,  for  the  supply  of  all  the 
wants  and  the  attainment  of  all  the  desires  of  an  intel- 
lectual race  (to  be  subsequently  called  into  being),  a 
highway  over  the  deep,  connecting  the  remotest  lands, 
was  left  open  to  the  discovery  of  the  intelligent  beings 
who  would  require  it.  And  now  the  fair  earth  was 
clothed  with  grass,  with  herbs,  with  trees,  each  (as  the 
writer  expresses  it)  "  with  its  own  seed  within  itself  after 
its  kind,"  fitted  to  reproduce  its  like  in  perpetual  suc- 
cession and  with  exuberant  increase ;  so  that,  as  far  as 
observation  can  testify,  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  nature's 
tribes  has,  through  all  the  chances  of  ages,  become 
extinct. 

The  vegetable  creation  completed,  the  animal  was  now 
formed  to  enjoy  it.  Resources  of  food  and  shelter  pro- 
vided, participants  were  made  ready  to  subsist  upon  them 
and  reside  among  them,  and  in  many  ways  taught  to 
minister  to  their  renewal.  No  matter  whether  it  was  at 
the  interval  of  a  day,  or  in  the  gradual  succession  of  ages. 
Genesis  says,  the  former ;  Science,  the  latter.  But  the 
poetry  and  the  devotion  lie  in  that  general  order  of  sue- 
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cession  wHch  reason  took  for  granted  before  minute 
geology  shewed  the  exact  order  of  sequencei  in  marine 
plants  first  and  then  marine  animals,  terrestrial  plants 
next  and  then  terrestrial  animals.  The  world's  stone- 
book  declares  the  same  general  order  of  succession  as  the 
Mosaic  Bible.  The  connection  and  mutual  dependence 
of  the  vegetable  and  animal  worlds,  is  a  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  portion  of  the  economy  of  Nature,  pal- 
pable to  popular  observation  and  rewarding  the  minutest 
search.  The  Creator's  paternal  blessing  was  given  to  all 
His  animated  creatures  as  He  formed  them  with  their 
respective  powers  and  assigned  them  their  appropriate 
habitations :  "  every  living  creature  that  moveth  which 
the  waters  brought  forth  abundantly  after  their  kind, 
and  every  winged  fowl  after  its  kind,"  and  "  cattle  and 
creeping  thing  and  beast  of  the  earth  after  its  kind ;" 
God  saw  that  each  was  good,  and  to  all  He  said,  "  Be 
fruitful  and  multiply." 

The  crowning  act  of  creation  still  remained.  In  the 
words  of  England's  sacred  poet, 

"  There  wanted  yet  the  master- work,  the  end 
Of  all  yet  done ;  a  creature  who,  not  prone 
And  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  endued 
With  sanctity  of  Eeason,  might  jerect 
His  stature,  and  upright  with  front  serene 
Gtovem  the  rest,  self-knowing ;  and  from  thence 
Magnanimous  to  correspond  with  heaven, 
But  grateful  to  acknowledge  whence  his  good 
Descends ;  thither,  with  heart  and  voice  and  eyes 
Directed  in  devotion,  to  adore 
And  worship  God  supreme,  who  made  him  chief 
Of  all  His  works." 

And  man  therefore  was  made;  —  "made  in  God's 
image,  after  His  likeness ;" — invested  with  His  autho- 
rity over  His  lower  works ;  intrusted,  by  the  supremacy 
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of  his  reason,  with  dominion  over  all  the  tribes  of  air 
and  land  and  sea,  and  commanded  to  subdue  the  earth 
and  its  resources  to  his  use  and  enjoyment. 

The  writer  of  the  Jewish  record  of  creation  has  not 
said  (for  how  should  he  have  known  it  ?)  that  this  most 
distinguished  creature  of  God  was  made  for  the  immor- 
tality of  a  yet  £Bdrer  and  higher  existence.  The  best 
part  of  the  human  capacities  and  destiny  was  long  un- 
known to  the  human  race  themselves,  as  is  still  the  case 
with  large  portions  of  them.  They  felt  the  risings  of 
their  intelligent  and  moral  nature ;  but  knew  not  whi- 
ther these  things  could  point,  when,  to  all  appearance, 
all  was  blotted  out  in  death.  Not  till  ages  after  did 
Christ  abolish  death  from  the  tablet  of  human  existence* 
But  the  Christian  philosophy,  which  teaches  that  this 
life  is  preparatory  to  one  which  shall  be  everlastingy  has 
imparted  a  fulness  of  meaning,  which  could  not  be  de- 
signed by  him  who  penned  them,  to  the  simple  and 
expressive  declarations  of  the  olden  poet -worshiper: 
"  In  the  image  of  God  created  He  man ;"  "  And  man 
became  a  living  soul ;"  "  And  God  saw  every  thing  that 
He  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good." 


THE   OABDEN  OP  EDEN;    OK  THE   ANdElTT  JEWISH  THEOBY  OF 
EVIL. 

(Gen.  ii.  8— iii.  24.) 

To  the  reflecting  and  religious  mind,  which  has  already 
traced  God  in  the  outward  creation,  the  Moral  world 
next  opens  a  wider  and  more  difficult  field  of  inquiry.* 

•  **M,  1  think  myiself  that  Paradise  was  in  Asia,  certainly. 

•«  A,  I  dare  say  it  was. 

•*  M,  You  are  not  interested  in  the  subject  ? 

**  A,  Nq,  uncle;  or  rather  I  do  not  mind  reading  those  booksr 
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Man  is,  to  man's  own  reasoning  mind,  the  great  pro* 
blem  of  all, — the  masterpiece,  yet  the  mystery,  of  all 
God's  works.  His  powers, — ^his  condition, — his  duties, 
— ^his  prospects — what  ?  and  whence  ?  and  why  ? 

Chief  among  his  inquiries  into  his  own  being  and 
condition,  stands  the  eternal  question  of  Evil.  It  meets 
him  every  where, — ^never  fully  answered,  ever  recurring. 
Evil,  natural  and  moral, — sin  and  misery, — ^whence  and 
why  are  they  ?  Is  the  one  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause 
of  the  other,  and  that  other  as  its  punishment  ?  A  simple 
theory ;  but  is  it  accordant  with  fact  ?  Is  human  suffer- 
ing simply  and  solely,  uniformly  and  proportionately, 
the  penalty  of  sin  ?  If  so,  were  these  appointed  from 
the  first,  by  the  great  Creator,  to  make  part  in  the 
human  lot  ?  Were  they  originally  inherent  in  our  nature 
and  condition  ?  And  if  so,  why  (with  reverence  be  it 
asked),  why  was  man  thus  formed  and  circumstanced  by 
a  benevolent  Creator  ?  Or,  was  human  nature  free  from 
these  plagues  at  first ;  and  were  they  incurred,  imported, 
engrafted  upon  it  afterwards  ?     And  if  so,  how  ? 

These  are  questions  which  have  occupied  the  mind  of 
every  thinker  in  every  age.  They  are  questions  on  which 
there  is  room  enough  for  thinking  yet. 

The  unknown,  very  ancient,  writer  of  this  second 
section  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  has  left  us  his  earnest 
thoughts  towards  their  solution,  in  his  picture  of  the 

Paradise  is  not  so  lost  as  is  sometimes  thought.  The  Garden  of  Eden 
is  now  spread  out  into  the  width  of  the  world.  Our  homes  are  bowers 
in  it ;  our  roads  are  walks  in  it ;  and  always  within  reach  hang  for- 
bidden fruits,  though  now  they  are  such  as  are  often  their  own  punish- 
ment in  the  eating, — apples  of  Sodom,  golden  in  the  rind  and  dust 
inside.  There  is  in  the  Garden  still  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  and  this  we  may  eat  of  now ;  for  it  is  full  grown,  and  the 
fruit  of  it  is  ripe.  And  by  eating  of  it,  we  too  have  our  eyes  opened, 
and  so  are  able  to  recognize,  as  the  very  tree  of  life,  what  otherwise 
looks  deadly,  and  itself  dead  wood ;  I  mean  the  tree  of  the  cruci- 
fixion."    (Euthanasy,  p.  71.) 
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Garden  of  Eden.  I  would  make  myself  simply  the 
expositor  of  his  thoughts^ — the  thoughts^  doubtless^  of 
many  besides  him  in  his  own  and  subsequent  days,  but 
very  different  (as  will  be  obvious  to  the  careful  student) 
from  the  ideas  now  generally  prevalent  and  believed  to 
be  founded  upon  this  history  of  Eden.  We  need  not 
take  his  venerable  musings  as  a  creed  for  ourselves,  nor 
be  anxious  to  reconcile  them  with  existing  beliefs.  But 
let  us  try  to  find  out  what  he  himself,  that  early  religious 
thinker,  believed. 

The  intelligent  and  devout  mind,  reflecting  earnestly 
upon  its  own  emotions  and  upon  the  conduct  of  others, 
contemplating  the  mixed  good  and  evil  of  human  actions, 
characters  and  motives, — ^now  nobly  exulting  in  its  con- 
scious power  of  virtuous  action  and  high  resolve,  but 
again  the  more  acutely  ashamed  for  the  degradation  and 
vices  of  human  life,  and  confessing  even  in  its  own  vir- 
tuous consciousness  of  resistance,  that  the  seeds  of  frailty 
are  in  itself,  as  partaking  that  same  nature  which  some- 
times rises  to  angels  and  sometimes  sinks  below  brute 
natures; — pondering  these  things,  the  thoughtful  and 
religious  mind  has  more  than  whispered  a  doubt  whether 
the  moral  faculties  and  free-agency  of  man  are,  on  the 
whole,  a  blessing  to  his  existence,  or  a  curse.  If,  when 
rightly  used,  exalted  and  improved,  they  give  him  en- 
joyinentis  such  as  no  other  creature  on  God's  earth 
can  know ; — ^perverted,  they  sting  him  with  misery  and 
plunge  him  into  degradation  unknown  to  any  creature 
not  similarly  endowed.  And  if,  in  the  reveries  of 
thought,  the  best  state  of  human  happiness  is  sometimes 
imagined  as  that  which  should  be  simply  free  from  these 
dark  evils  of  the  perverted  moral  nature, — ^if  the  mind, 
while  musing  on  the  dark  side  of  human  actions,  forgets 
to  consult  the  brighter ; — ^aye,  if  in  the  infancy  of  human 
society  no  adequate  idea  could  be  formed  of  the  adap- 
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tatioD  of  the  human  powers  for  perpetual  growth  and 
improvement,  and  of  the  necessity  of  their  exposure  to 
Evil  in  order  to  the  developement  of  their  Good; — 
then  it  must  have  been  very  natural  for  the  musing 
moralist  to  give  his  preference  to  the  idea  of  a  state  of 
simple  innocence,  void  of  virtuous  action  and  endurance, 
above  that  of  mixed  virtue  and  vice  which  actual  life 
presents.  And  this  train  of  thought  might  lead  him  to 
wish  that  the  perilous  gift  of  reasoning  choice  could  be 
recalled,  and  instinct  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the 
lower  life  be  given  instead.  Without  adopting  such  a 
view  of  man,  we  can  understand  it  and  sympathize  with 
it  as  held  by  earlier  thinkers  on  these  difficult  questions. 

Then,  again,  when  it  is  seen  how  many  of  the  miseries 
of  human  life  plainly  arise  out  of  human  errors  and 
misconduct,  it  is  easy  (yet  very  rash)  to  conclude  (as 
was  the  very  prevalent  conclusion  of  ancient  moralists, 
and  is  a  not  uncommon  opinion  with  the  modems),  that 
all  the  sufferings  and  evils  of  human  life,  without  ex- 
ception, are  to  be  referred  to  this  cause, — that  the  natu- 
ral evil  in  the  world  is  altogether  the  penalty  and  pun- 
ishment of  moral  evil.  To  mantain  this  theory,  some 
resolute  self-closing  of  the  eyes  to  the  facts  of  the  case 
is  indeed  necessary,  and  some  confoimding  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  personal  responsibility  and  retribution ;  but  the 
theory  has  widely  prevailed. 

Having  arrived  thus  far,  the  moral  speculator  wanted 
but  one  step  further  back, — a  great  and  hazardous  one, 
with  little  but  conjecture  to  guide  him  in  taking  it, 
namely.  How  came  moral  evil — sin  ?  The  sufferings  of 
life  being  ascribed  (truly  or  not)  to  the  vices  of  human 
beings,  whence  came  those  vices  ?  How  came  man  to 
do  wrong  ? 

The  plain  answer  is,  From  that  freedom  of  choice 
which  man  has,  and  which  he  abuses.     From  his  partial 
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**  knowledge  of  good  and  evil "  (his  moral  faculty),  and 
from  his  imperfect  compliance  even  with  that  knowledge, 
his  imperfect  obedience  to  conscience. 

Then,  whence  or  why  this  "  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil" — this  moral  faculty  ?  was  the  ultimate  question  in 
the  mind  of  the  philosopher  who  had  thus  reasoned. 
Was  man  thus  endowed  with  moral  perceptions  at  first 
by  his  Creator  ?  And  was  it,  then,  a  good  and  benevo- 
lent gift  of  his  Creator  to  him  ?  Or  was  man  created 
differently,  without  the  moral  faculty,  in  the  first  in- 
stance? And  did  he  afterwards,  in  contraventioin  of 
his  Maker's  wiser  and  kinder  will,  become  possessed  of 
these  perilous  powers,  by  which  he  has  conscience  of 
good  and  evil  ?  And  if  so,  how  ?  And  why  did  a  kind 
Providence  permit  him  to  gain  what  Creation  had  mer- 
cifully denied  him  ? 

The  chronicler  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  has  chosen  the 
latter  alternative.  Deeming  this  moral  nature  of  man 
a  gift  to  be  deprecated  rather  than  desired,  he  has  be- 
lieved that  the  Almighty  originally  created  man  without 
it.  He  would  not  ascribe  to  the  Creator  the  direct 
bestowal  of  those  moral  powers  upon  man,  which  are  so 
liable  to  perversion,  and  are  so  often  perverted  to  worst 
abuse.  He  represents  them  as  jealously  withheld  by 
heaven,  yet  stealthily  obtained  by  man. 

The  difficulty  is  thus  only  removed  a  step.  It  is  not 
got  rid  of.  But  more  could  not  be  done  without  the 
aid  of  Christian  light  and  love ;  and  even  they  cannot 
solve  the  mighty  problem  of  Evil  completely.  The 
Hebrew  sage  could  only  push  it  back.  Having  rashly 
granted  that  the  moral  nature  of  man  is  a  curse  t(^  him 
rather  than  a  blessings  he  will  not  ascribe  it  directly  to 
the  Creator  as  His  original  gift;  but  he  is  still  forced 
to  allow  that  the  Creator  made  man  in  such  a  manner, 
that  he  would  inevitably  attain  the  perilous  boon  of 
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knowing  good  from  evil.  God,  he  admits,  gave  sight 
and  smell  and  taste,  and  presented  a  tree  of  delightful 
attractiveness  to  all  these  senses.  He  gave  a  quicker 
sensitiveness  to  the  womanly  perceptions  of  Eve,  vivacity 
to  her  imagination  and  curiosity  to  her  desires;  and 
though  the  command,  **Thou  shalt  not  eat  thereof," 
had  been  laid  upon  the  man,  there  could  be  (by  the 
theory)  no  knowledge  of  the  good  of  obedience,  or  the 
evil  of  contrary  inclination,  before  he  had  eaten  of  that 
very  "  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil."  Pro- 
vidence permitting  and  arranging  this,  was  equivalent  to 
the  Creator's  endowing  him  thus  at  first ;  or  rather,  he 
must  have  been  thus  endowed,  to  some  extent,  from  the 
first,  to  have  sinned  as  he  did.  To  have  been  qualified 
to  understand  a  command,  and  guilty  in  breaking  it, 
implies  to  a  certain  extent  the  possession  of  moral  facul- 
ties,— the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  So  essentially  do 
they  belong  to  man,  in  his  inherent  nature  as  man,  that 
the  very  theory  which  tries  to  explain  their  acquisition, 
tacitly  assumes  their  previous  existence.  On  his  own 
principles,  then,  the  writer  has  but  removed  or  disguised 
the  difficulty,  not  solved  it.  But  he  has  done  his  best, 
and  has  given  us  a  rich  and  earnest  vein  of  thought. 

Let  us,  then,  look  into  the  details  of  his  theory.  We 
must  notice  first  what  these  evils  of  human  life  are, 
which  the  writer  thinks  it  necessary  to  account  for,  and 
then  see  how  he  considers  them  to  have  been  produced. 

The  natural  evils  expressly  enumerated,  are  those  of 
toil  and  pain,  the  necessity  of  clothing,  and  the  liability 
to  death. 

First  comes  the  necessity  of  toil  as  the  condition  of 
human  subsistence.  Labour  is  an  undoubted  law  of  the 
human  condition  in  general.  But  any  one  who  calmly 
reflects  upon  its  influence  in  the  exercise  and  develope- 
ment  of  the  human  powers  and  character,  will  scruple 
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j  at  least  before  he  pronounces  it  a  curse  to  man.  Yet 
the  sacred  writer  has  so  represented  it; — as  an  uumi- 
tigated  curse,  a  vindictive  punishment.  Perhaps  the 
nature  of  the  Eastern  climate  and  the  habits  of  quiet 
contemplativeness  on.  the  one  hand,  and  easy  indolence 
and  luxury  on  the  other,  may  go  far  to  account  for  this 
feature  in  the  Paradise  of  the  traditionary  earthly  past ; 
a  feature  which  Mahomet  (likewise  in  the  spirit  of 
Eastern  life)  transferred  to  his  Paradise  of  the  future 
world.  Adam  was,  indeed,  according  to  the  legend,  not 
quite  exempt  from  labour  from  the  first.  Before  his 
disobedience,  he  was  placed  in  the  Garden  and  enjoined 
"to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it;"  which  is  an  unwitting 
testimony  to  the  necessity  of  occupation  at  least  for  man, 
as  the  first  condition  of  happiness.  But  after  his  sin, 
the  dressing  and  keeping  that  devolves  upon  him  is  made 
laborious,  instead  of  being  merely  pleasant  and  easy. 
The  ground  is  cursed  for  his  sake.  Thorns  and  thistles 
are  thenceforth  to  grow  from  it.  He  is  to  exchange  the 
Garden  of  Eden  for  the  rougher  field  of  the  world,  and 
to  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  and  with  sorrow 
of  heart. 

;  And  while  bodily  labour,  regarded  as  the  prevailing 
hardship  of  man,  is  thus  accounted  for,  the  bodily  pains 
most  grievous  and  peculiar  to  woman  are  referred  to  the 
same  explanation,  together  with  her  subjection  (natural 
and  necessary  to  a  certain  degree,  and  Eastern  to  a  much 
greater  extent)  to  the  stronger  hand,  and  usually  more 
resolute  will,  of  the  other  sex.  Here,  again,  we  may 
well  doubt  the  solution  offered  for  the  evident  facts. 
In  those  severe,  though  transient  and  rare,  pains,  con- 
nected as  they  are  with  the  strong  instinct  of  maternal 
love,  we  may  read,  if  we  are  disposed,  under  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  sacred  words  -of  Jesus  Christ  himself  (John 
xvi.  21),  a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse.     And  many  an 
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affectionate  woman's  heart  will  confess  also^  from  its 
depth  of  trusting  dependence,  a  blessing  rather  than  a 
curse  in  the  sentence — "  Thy  desire  shall  be  subject  to 
thy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee,"  But  the 
writer  is  at  least  consistent,  while  poetically  imagina- 
tive, in  his  theory ;  for  he  has  selected  from  the  condi- 
tion of  the  woman  the  correlative  features  to  that  of 
bodily  toil  in  the  lot  of  the  man. 

The  necessity  of  clothing,  a  want  peculiar  to  man- 
kind among  all  the  creatures  of  God  in  this  world,  and 
confessed  as  the  dictate  of  a  sense  of  delicacy  where 
not  enforced  by  the  rigours  of  cold  or  heat,  is  another 
human  want  here  designated  a  curse  or  punishment. 
And  if  labour  is  indeed  a  curse,  this  perpetual  need  of 
clothing,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  demands  upon  labour, 
is  the  perpetuation  of  the  curse.  With  it  is  joined  the 
need  of  dwellings ;  and  the  supply  of  these  two  wants 
involves,  in  most  countries,  a  greater  exertion  of  labour 
than  the  production  of  food.  Yet  we  hesitate  to  call 
this  an  evil,  when  we  find  how  closely  the  arts  which 
supply  clothing  and  dwellings  are  connected  with  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  of  virtue.  .  / 

Death,  the  lot  of  all,  is  the  other  great  physical  evil 
which  the  writer  would  account  for.  An  evil,  indeed, 
it  must  be  confessed,  in  proportion  as  life  is  a  good,  if 
this  life  were  all  that  is  intended  for  us.  The  ancient 
moralist,  knowing  nothing  beyond  this  life  and  scarcely 
venturing  to  conjecture,  could  not  but  regard  death  as 
a  sore  evil ;  and  he  has  expressed  himself  accordingly. 
It  was  the  penalty  of  transgression.  From  that  moment 
the  human  race  became  mortal^ — the  evident  meaning 
of  the  penalty,  "  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof 
thou  shalt  surely  die."  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I 
apprehend  his  exact  idea  as  to  what  would  have  been 
the  lot  of  the  first  human  pair  if  they  had  not  gained 
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the  forbidden  knowledge.  But  "  the  tree  of  life,"  he 
tells  ua,  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Garden,  and  there  was 
no  prohibition  uttered  against  eating  of  that  tree.  Our 
first  parents  might,  for  anything  that  appears  to  the 
contrary,  have  eaten  of  the  tree  of  life,  thus  perpe- 
tuating their  existence  indefinitely,  so  long  as  they  ab- 
stained from  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
Man  might,  apparently,  according  to  the  theory  of  this 
author,  have  lived  immortally  in  Paradise,  had  he  re- 
mained content  without  the  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong.  A  questionable  Paradise !  An  immortality  not 
to  be  coveted  by  the  full-grown  man  in  Jesus  Christ ! 
But  it  is  a  harmless  theory  of  what  might  have  been^ 
but  vjcu  not.  Our  first  parents  had  not,  before  they 
disobeyed,  secured  an  earthly  immortality.  And  now, 
when  the  desire  comes  through  their  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  they  are  shut  out  from  the  possibility  of  reach- 
ing it. 

If  these  thoughts  on  the  evils  to  which  man  is  subject 
are  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  let  us  only  ask  ourselves. 
How  could  human  reasonings  be  otherwise,  while  the 
secrets  of  the  grave  lay  imrevealed  ?  Jew  and  Greek, 
Philosopher  and  Heathen,  alike  marvelled  over  the  pro- 
blem of  life  and  death,  understanding  neither,  because 
they  could  not  see  the  light  beyond  both. 

Such  are,  however,  the  natural  evils  of  the  human 
condition,  which  the  tradition  of  Paradise  endeavours 
to  account  for.  And  the  explanation  attempted,  un- 
doubtedly, is  that  of  representing  them  as  the  punish- 
ment upon  our  first  parents  for  having  acquired  the 
power  of  moral  perception,  the  forbidden  faculty  of 
knowing  right  from  wrong.  It  regards  these  natural 
evils,  of  toil  on  the  part  of  man,  and  pain  and  subjec-^ 
tion  on  that  of  woman,  and  the  nakedness  of  both,  and, 
chief  of  all,  their  common  liability  to  death,   as  the 
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result  of  their  having  gained,  contrary  to  the  Divine 
command,  "  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil."  We  need 
not  further  pursue  the  explanation  thus  attempted,  as 
we  noticed  at  the  beginning  of  our  remarks  how  the 
whole  theory  proceeds  essentially  upon  a  desponding 
and  distrustful  view  of  human  nature,  or  at  least  upon 
an  inactive  love  of  ease,  and  implies  the  impression  that 
man  had  better  be  devoid  of  his  highest  characteristic 
as  a  moral  agent,  than  possess  such  powers  subject  to 
the  liability  of  their  abuse, — the  necessary  condition  of 
his  finite  nature. 

If  man  is  raised  above  the  brutes,  by  what  part  of 
his  constitution  is  it,  unless  by  his  moral  faculties — ^his 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  ?  Perilous  gift  indeed !  but 
noble,  glorious,  godlike !  Fit  gift  for  the  Almighty 
Father's  love  to  bestow  at  first,  and  not  grudgingly  to 
see  afterwards  obtained  against  His  design  and  will ! 
Against  His  design  and  will  ?  How  were  that,  indeed, 
possible  ?  Yet  the  chronicler  of  the  Garden  of  Eden 
makes  Jehovah  God  exclaim — "Behold,  the  man  is 
become  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil."  As 
though  He  were  jealous  of  His  own  creatures !  In  a 
higher  spirit  by  far  does  the  author  of  the  first  Song  of 
the  Creation  declare,  that  when  God  made  this  earth, 
"He  created  man  in  His  own  image,  after  His  like- 
ness ;" — and  how  in  His  own  image,  if  he  were  wanting 
the  most  godlike  of  his  faculties  ? 

In  brief,  then,  while  we  must  look  with  deep  interest 
and  sincere  respect,  it  need  not  be  with  blind  credulity, 
upon  this  fragment  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  as  preserving 
some  of  the  earliest  thoughts  of  the  most  serious  think- 
ers in  patriarchal  times,  on  the  still  unexhausted  pro- 
blem of  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world.  * 

♦  Professor  Hitchcock  (President  of  Amherst  College,  IT.  S.,  and 
Professor  of  Natural  Theology  and  Geology)  has  the  following  obser- 
vations on  a  part  of  this  subject : 
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But  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  theory  of  human 
nature  and  the  system  of  moral  philosophy  (so  to  call  it) 
here  attempted^  the  Garden  of  Eden  meets  our  purest 
religious  sjrmpathy  in  the  view  which  it  otherwise  gives 

« The  common  theory  of  Death  maintains  that,  when  man  trans- 
gressed, there  was  an  intire  change  throughout  all  organic  nature ; 
so  that  animals  and  plants,  which  before  contained  a  principle  of  im- 
mortal life,  were  smitten  with  the  hereditary  contagion  of  disease  and 
death.  Those  animals  which,  before  that  event,  were  gentle  and  herbi- 
Torous  or  frugiyorous,  suddenly  became  ferocious  or  carnivorous.  The 
climate  too  changed,  and  the  sterile  soil  sent  forth  the  thorn  and  the 
thistle  in  the  place  of  the  rich  flowers  and  fruits  of  Eden.  The  great 
English  poet,  in  his  *  Paradise  Lost,'  has  clothed  this  hypothesis  in 
the  most  graphic  and  philosophical  dress ;  and  probably  hU  descrip- 
•  tiom  have  done  more  than  the  Bible  to  give  U  currency.  Indeed,  could 
the  truth  be  known,  I  fancy  that,  on  many  points  of  secondary  im- 
portance, the  current  theology  of  the  day  has  been  shaped  quite  as 
much  by  the  ingenious  machinery  of  the  *  Paradise  Lost,'  as  by  the 
>  Scriptures ;  the  theologians  having  so  mixed  up  the  ideas  of  Milton 
with  those  derived  from  inspiration,  that  they  find  it  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them."     (Hitchcock's  Geology,  p.  73.) 

But  it  is  due  to  our  subject  here  to  remark  how  different  the  doc- 
trine of  Genesis  is,  in  many  other  points  of  view,  from  the  commonly- 
received  notions  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  which  are  thought  by  many  to 
lie  at  the  basis  of  revealed  religion.  Those  notions  which  are  care- 
fully defined  in  the  creeds  of  churches  and  richly  embellished  in  the 
poetry  of  Milton,  are  not  in  the  Song  of  Eden  itself. 

The  common  doctrine  of  the  Fall  implies  that  man  had  the  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  previously,  and  that  he  abused  it.  The  book  of 
Genesis  says  (confusedly  indeed  and  inconsistently,  we  grant)  that  he 
first  gained  that  sense  of  right  and  wrong  by  the  act  of  eating  the  for- 
bidden fruit.  The  common  idea  is,  that  Adam's  posterity  all  sinned 
in  him.  The  book  of  Genesis  only  says  they  all  became  mortal  in  him, 
and  subject  to  pain  and  toil  and  want.  And,  most  notable  point  of  all 
(not  to  particularize  further),  the  common  notion  introduces,  as  the 
prime  agent  in  the  scene,  a  being  never  alluded  to  in  the  scriptural 
account  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  belonging,  apparently,  to  a  much 
later  period  of  Jewish  theology.  Quite  gratuitously,  the  common 
notion  ascribes  to  a  supposed  evil  spirit  that  which  the  scriptural 
writer — whether  as  a  mere  poetical  fancy  or  as  a  distihct  opinion- 
ascribes  to  the  Serpent,  "  the  most  subtle  of  all  the  beaate  of  the  field," 
without  the  slightest  hint  as  to  the  agency  of  a  Satan  or  Devil.  The 
Serpent  is  the  only  tempter  spoken  of;  whose  destination  to  crawl  in 
the  dust  is  accounted  for  as  having  been  his  punishment,  implying 
(as  the  pictures  in  certain  old  Bibles  appropriately,  though  gro- 
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of  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being;  in  which  aspect 
the  student  of  Divine  Revelation  may  find,  I  believe, 
a  strong  and  very  interesting  argument  for  the  reality 
of  divine  interpositions  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
mankind  in  the  earliest  times,  long  before  the  dispensa- 
tion by  Moses. 

The  character  of  God,  as  depicted  in  the  Song  of 
Eden,  is  most  truly  paternal  and  endearing.  Those  spi- 
ritual and  exalted  attributes,  indeed,  which  make  an 
essential  part  of  any  pure  and  worthy  conception  of  God, 
are  not  here  depicted.  In  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the 
beneficent  Deity  himself  walks  with  Adam  and  con- 
verses with  him ;  and  Adam  hears  his  voice ;  and  as  he 
has  often  heard  it  before  in  innocence  and  with  gladness, 
so  now  with  the  fear  of  conscious  guilt  he  hears  it,  and 
thinks  to  hide  himself  from  his  Creator's  sight.  Now 
all  this  is,  in  one  aspect,  quite  unworthy  of  a  Christian's 
conception  of  God.  If  we  were  seeking  the  Christian 
theology  here,  we  must  seek  in  vain.  But  this,  which 
we  find  in  Genesis,  does  not  profess  to  be  a  Christian 
conception.  It  is  that  of  men  earlier  than  Judaism.  It 
is  that  of  the  world's  childhood.  And  it  is  a  very  child's 
picture  of  Him  whom  a  grown  man's  reason  and  ima- 

tesqnely,  represent  the  writer's  evident  idea)  that  the  Serpent  was 
originally  formed  with  legs  and  feet  like  the  other  **  beasts  of  the 
field/'  as  one  of  which  he  is  spoken  of. 

Between  this  early  speculation  on  the  origin  of  Evil  and  the  modem 
doctrine  of  the  Fall  and  its  consequences,  there  is,  in  short,  no  con- 
nection, no  coherence,  no  similarity.  Let  none  object  to  my  exposi- 
tion as  not  making  Genesis  to  be  literally  true :  I  am  more  scriptural 
(whether  deemed  orthodox  or  not)  than  the  most  rigid  believer  in  the 
FaU  of  Adam.  He  does  not  inculcate  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
book  of  Genesis ;  but  unconsciously  makes  that  ancient  book  speak 
his  comparatively  modem  ideas,  and  then  bids  us  accept  his  theology 
on  the  credit  of  Moses.  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  what  the  writer 
really  does  say  and  does  mean ;  and  have  asked  my  readers  to  receive 
it  in  the  spirit  of  ancient  research,  and  with  due  respect  to  the  earnest 
religious  spirit  of  its  gifted  but  unknown  writer. 
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gination  cannot  worthily  set  forth  in  thought  or  words^ 
But,  I  say,  the  world's  childhood  thought  correctly  of 
the  Divine  character,  inasmuch  as  it  thought  lovingly. 
God  was  truly  known,  whenever  and  wherever  He  was 
believed  to  be  good  and  gracious.  Not  the  mightiest 
giant  in  intellect  can  even  yet  imagine  worthily  of  the 
Divine  Being  and  Perfections,  except  as  regards  those 
perfections  which  make  Him  the  object  of  trust  and 
love.  It  is  the  moral  character  of  God,  then,  rather 
than  what  we  call  His  natural  attributes,  that  the  poet 
of  Eden  has  worthily  conceived  of.  His  goodness.  His 
&therly  care  for  His  creatures,  this  poet  has  realized ; 
though  not  His  spirituality  and  invisible  omnipresence* 
All  that  humanizing  of  the  natural  perfections  of  the 
Deity  which  is  implied  (rather  than  grossly  expressed) 
in  the  description  given  of  His  intercourse  with  our  first 
parents,  far  less  revolts  even  the  most  spiritual  idea  the 
Christian  can  entertain,  than  the  filial  spirit  of  love  and 
worship  therein  embodied  towards  the  kindly  parental 
providence  so  exercised  over  the  inhabitants  of  Eden, 
approves  itself  to  our  feelings  and  our  convictions  too* 
The  child's  heart  can  feel  love  and  gratitude  for  God's 
goodness,  though  his  reason  be  lost  in  searching  out 
God,  or  though  his  fancy  may  more  likely  invest  Him 
with  attributes  too  human.  The  grown  man's  mind, 
elevated  to  contemplation  and  trained  to  reasoning,  can, 
less  worthily  realize  the  greatness,  the  spirituality,  the 
omnipresence  of  God,  than  the  child's  heart  realizes  His 
kindness.  It  is  well  if  our  manly  love  and  trust  have 
become  stronger  in  proportion  as  they  have  become  more 
enlightened.  So,  from  our  purer  Christian  notions  of 
the  spirituality,  eternity  and  might  of  the  all-present 
but  still  unknown  God,  we  may  come  back  to  the  days 
of  Eden  and  ask  ourselves,  whether  to  our  minds  our 
Heavenly  Father  .is  as  dear,  and  His  character  as  attrac- 
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live,  as  it  was  to  the  ruder  conceptions  of  those  older 
worshipers  who  believed  Him  to  have  "  walked"  with 
their  progenitors  ''in  the  Garden  in  the  cool  of  the 
day." 

The  picture  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden,  both 
before  their  fall,  and  still  more  in  the  sad  history  of  it, 
and  in  the  sentence  passed  upon  them  after  it, — a,  sen- 
tence not  vindictive  nor  harsh,  but  reluctant,  expostu- 
lating, tender,  pronounced  in  fewest  words,  without  one 
expression  of  reproach  to  add  to  the  load  of  mortal 
sorrow  or  point  the  sting  of  conscious  wrong-doing, — 
all  shews  that  the  writer  of  the  history  of  Eden  enter- 
tained a  truly  filial  notion  of  the  Almighty.  His  notion 
of  the  Divine  nature  is  indeed  humanized,  anthropo- 
morphic ;  but  of  the  Divine  character  he  has  a  true  con- 
ception, for  he  conceives  of  it  as  benevolent.  Only 
one  trait  occurs  unworthy  of  a  truly  Paternal  Deity, — 
and  this  comes  from  his  perplexed  theory  of  evil, — when 
he  makes  the  Divine  Being  seem  jealous  of  His  human 
offspring :  "  Behold,  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us !" 
All  the  rest  is  humanized  only  as  regards  the  natural 
attributes  of  Deity,  while  truly  worthy  of  Heaven  as 
regards  those  which  belong  to  character. 

It  is  curious  and  instructive  to  notice  that  Milton  has 
shnmk  from  transferring  into  his  modern  page  some  of 
these  humanized,  or  anthropomorphic,  parts  of  the  scrip- 
tural representation.  Thus,  where  the  Scripture  says, 
"  They  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the 
Garden,"  Milton  introduces  the  vicegerent  Son  of  God, 
instead  of  the  Almighty  himself,  as  going  "  to  judge  the 
transgressors :" 

"  (Gentle  airs,  due  at  that  hour 
To  fan  the  earth,  now  waked,  aad  usher  in 
The  evening  cool ;  when  He,  from  wrath  more  cool. 
Came,  the  mild  judge  and  intercessor  both. 
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To  sentence  man.    The  voice  of  God  they  heard 
Kow  walking  in  the  Garden,  by  soft  winds 
Brought  to  tiieir  ears  while  day  declined ;  they  heard, 
And  from  His  presence  hid  themselves  among 
The  thickest  troes,  both  man  and  wife." 

Milton  was  himself  an  Arian  in  theological  opinion. 
In  his  Paradise  Lost,  "  the  vicegerent  Son"  is  the  highest 
created  being,  the  agent  of  the  invisible  God  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  world,  in  the  ways  of  His  providence  and 
in  the  work  of  redemption.  This  true  poet  justly  felt, 
that  to  introduce  the  Divine  Being  personally  as  con- 
versing in  the  Garden  with  His  offending  creatures, 
would  shock  the  more  spiritual  notion  which  Christians 
entertain  respecting  Him  '^  whom  no  man  hath  seen  nor 
can  see."  But,  in  doing  thus,  he  has  varied  (as  he  was 
quite  authorized  to  do,  for  the  high  purposes  of  his  great 
poem,  and  as  he  has  done  in  a  thousand  other  instances) 
from  the  text  of  Scripture.  And,  poetry  apart,  I  believe 
those  who  hold  the  Arian,  or  even  the  Trinitarian  creed, 
generally  ascribe  to  the  Son  of  God,  in  visible  human 
form,  and  not  to  the  Almighty  Father,  nor  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  this  act  of  conversing  with  our  first  parents  in 
the  Garden.  The  Jewish  writer  shews  no  trace,  how- 
ever, of  any  such  idea.  He  knew  but  of  one  God  in 
one  Person ;  and  that  God  is  humanized  by  him  to  the 
conceptions  of  the  days  of  Eden. 

Now  this  mode  of  depicting  the  Divine  Being  and 
Character,  is  the  illustrative  fact  so  interesting  to  the 
student  of  Divine  Revelation.  He  reads  in  it  a  voucher 
for  the  very  hi^  antiquity  of  the  record,  and  even  the 
essential  truthfulness  of  the  things  recorded.  These 
humanized  conceptions  of  the  Supreme  Being  are  the 
venerable  monument  of  the  worship  paid  by  the  earliest 
race  of  men.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  beautiful 
and  affecting  views  of  the  character  of  God,  as  kind  and 
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paternal^  which  these  very  early  records  contain^  require 
to  he  accounted  for,  and  are  fully  explained  on  the  sup- 
position of  primeval  communications  from  the  Almighty 
to  the  early  race  of  men.  Can  the  tone  of  this  theology 
be  explained  on  any  other  supposition?  These  ante- 
Mosaic  documents  imply  the  communication  of  various 
prior  revelations  to  the  patriarchs,  and,  earlier  and  earlier 
still,  to  the  first  human  pair.  Are  such  revelations  cre- 
dible, or  are  they  not  ?  is  our  question.  An  opinion  on 
this  subject  can  only  be  founded  on  internal  evidence. 
And  evidence  of  this  kind  arises  out  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  clbaracter  of  God  is  depicted  in  the  theology  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden  and  in  that  of  the  patriarchs. 

The  argument  is  briefly  this :  The  Divine  character, 
in  these  earliest  of  the  world's  records,  is  represented  as 
more  kind  and  truly  paternal  than  it  is  in  the  Mosaic 
religion  itself.  To  the  Jews,  from  the  time  of  Moses, 
God  was  great  and  powerful,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
idols  of  the  nations.  He  was  indeed  merciful  and  gra- 
cious to  them  that  obeyed  Him ;  but  He  was,  above  all, 
a  jealous  God  who  would  not  give  His  glory  to  another. 
He  was  King,  more  than  Father,  to  His  peculiar  people. 
He  was  feared  more  than  loved.  His  law  of  ordinances, 
— unknown  in  Eden,  and  only  gradually  growing  up  in 
the  patriarchal  times, — was  matured  by  Moses,  and  be- 
came "  a  yoke  grievous  to  be  borne ;"  it  was  established 
upon  penalties ;  it  was  vindicated  by  terrors.  This  sterner 
spirit  of  the  ritual  Judaism  is  one  of  its  leading  charac- 
teristics, marking  its  appropriateness  to  its  own  times 
and  its  own  appointed  uses,  as  designed  to  preserve  the 
worship  of  One  God  amid  the  prevailing  idolatry  of  the 
world,  till  the  fulness  of  time  should  come  when  Christ 
should  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light. 

How  is  it  then,  we  ask,  that  in  these  early  records  of 
patriarchal  and  prae -patriarchal  times,  prefixed  to  the 
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history  and  laws  of  Moses,  the  Supreme  Being  is  repre- 
sented as  more  gentle  and  kind  in  character  than  He  is 
in  the  Mosaic  writings  themselves  ?  Had  these  prefixed 
records  been  a  mere  work  of  the  imagination,  a  pure 
fiction  of  the  days  when  the  Mosaic  religion  was  in  ope- 
ration, the  theology  ascribed  to  the  patriarchs  would 
naturally  have  been  of  the  same  cast  as  that  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  when  these  pictures  of  earlier  scenes 
were  imagined  or  invented.  That  it  is  difierent  from 
the  Mosaic  theology,  and  that  it  is  truer  in  spirit  while 
more  childlike  in  form,  is,  I  submit,  a  strong  internal 
mark  of  the  long  antiquity  of  the  book  of  Genesis  and 
the  general  credibility  of  its  leading  traditions ;  espe* 
cially  is  it  a  reliable  intimation  that  some  such  divine 
communications  as  are  described  in  those  early  records 
(though  we  may  not  be  certain  as  to  their  exact  mode 
of  announcement)  were  really  vouchsafed  by  the  kind 
Father  of  the  human  race  to  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  Amid  all  the  critical  difficulties  which  forbid  us 
to  receive  these  narratives  as  literally  and  exactly  true, 
there  is  essential  truth  in  the  leading  facts  related  re- 
specting the  Divine  intercourse  with  the  early  race  of 
men.  The  Almighty  Father  did  doubtless,  at  various 
times  and  in  various  ways,  manifest  His  existence  and 
character  and  presiding  providence  to  His  human  ojff- 
spring,  probably  from  their  first  existence  in  this  world. 
Admitting  this,  we  can  understand,  what  would  else  be 
inexplicable,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  they  worshiped 
Him  as  One  and  believed  Him  truly  kind  and  paternal, 
and  entertained  more  just  and  more  affectionate  thoughts 
as  regards  His  character  than  prevailed  in  times  long 
succeeding,  however  childlike  were  their  notions  of  His 
being  or  nature,  through  which  the  revealed  idea  of  His 
character  in  fact  found  access  to  their  simple  hearts. 
This  kind  of  belief  these  earliest  scriptural  records 
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fairly  claim; — ^a  reasoning,  discriminating  assent,  toge- 
ther with  the  freest  acknowledgment  of  difficulties  wher- 
ever they  exist,  and  the  expression  of  opinion  doubtfully 
where  greater  certainty  is  unattainable.  Dogmatizing 
will  make  nothing  certain  that  is  in  itself  doubtful.  But 
we  may  find,  by  legitimate  reasoning  and  research,  a 
richer  vein  of  truth  and  devotion  than  those  do  who 
forbid  us  to  stir  the  surface.  "  The  letter  killeth ;  the 
spirit  maketh  alive."  And  the  spirit  of  these  venerable 
pages  presents  them  still  fresh  and  lively  to  our  view, 
while  the  reasonable  belief  suggested  by  them, — that, 
from  the  first  days  of  human  existence  on  this  earth,  the 
Almighty  visited  His  creatures  with  intimations,  more 
or  less  distinct,  of  His  being,  character  and  will, — is  in 
harmony  with  our  Christian  conception  of  His  Paternal 
Goodness. 
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(Gen.  iv.) 

Though  we  cannot,  of  course,  claim  for  the  history 
of  Cain  and  Abel  the  authentication  of  contemporary 
vmtten  documents,  nor  vouch  for  the  literal  truth  of 
every  part  of  it,  nor  derive  from  it  a  full  and  finished 
picture  of  the  state  of  human  society  represented  in  this 
chapter;  still,  he  who  looks  intelligently  and  at  the 
same  time  religiously  into  this  brief  record,  will  learn 
from  it  the  truest  idea  that  he  can  any  where  gain  of 
many  important  characteristics  of  the  early  state  and 
progress  of  human  society,  as  this  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  most  ancient  documents  that  the  world  contains, 
and  transmits  to  us  the  oral  records  of  ages  still  more 
ancient  than  itself. 
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All  these  yenerable  documents^  fonning  the  book  of 
Genesifly  which  are  prefixed  to  the  Laws  of  Moses  and 
combined  with  them  into  one  literary  work, — the  Pen- 
tateuch,— are  far  more  ancient,  we  believe,  as  already 
observed,  than  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  Lawgiver.  They 
seem  to  have  been  already  written  long  before  he  col- 
lected them  together ;  and  probably  were  recited,  per- 
haps m  part  at  least  sung,  ages  before  they  were  written 
down.  Those  who  ascribe  them  to  Moses  as  the  origmal 
writer,  are  far  from  giving  them  the  weight  of  antiquity 
really  due  to  them.  And  though  it  is  customary  with 
such  persons  to  suppose  him  to  have  been  guided  by 
inspiration  in  writing  them,  this  supposition  is  so  plainly 
inconsistent  with  the  appearances  which  they  present  at 
every  step,  that  it  invalidates  their  authority  still  more 
at  every  point  of  difficulty  or  doubt,  where  the  simple 
consideration  of  their  real  antiquity  would  account  for 
the  existence  of  such  difficulties,  without  weakening 
their  value  as  an  ancient  testimony  in  regard  to  their 
main  contents. 

We  must  not  expect,  then,  to  find  a  complete  history 
of  the  progress  of  the  human  race,  in  the  rapid  tradi- 
tionary sketches  which  follow  one  another  in  the  early 
chapters  of  Genesis.  Nor  must  we  attempt  to  supply, 
by  the  dogmas  of  modem  theology,  what  may  seem 
defective  in  these  brief  memoirs  of  the  antediluvian  race 
of  men. 

This  history  of  Cain  and  Abel  exhibits  the  first  step 
towards  the  great  improvements  of  civilized  life,  in  the 
different  employments  of  the  two  brothers.  The  divi- 
sion of  labour  has,  according  to  this  record,  already 
begun  in  the  young  world ;  for  "  Abel  is  a  keeper  of 
sheep,  and  Cain  a  tiller  of  the  ground."  The  employ- 
ments of  both  of  them  are  rural  still.  There  is  no 
mechanical  art  as  yet,  except  as  each  practises  it  for 
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himself.  There  is  as  yet  no  separate  artizan  class ;  this 
is  named  some  generations  further  on^  towards  the  close 
of  this  chapter.  Human  life  is  thus  far  rural ;  but  it 
has  assumed  its  two  great  divisions  of  pastoral  and  agri- 
cultural. 

This  representation  is  pretty  nearly  accordant  (though 
it  may  not  be  exactly)  with  what  the  world  has  pre- 
sented again  and  again  in  its  different  parts,  where  the 
progress  of  civilization  is  matter  of  history.  Agriculture 
claims  the  attention  of  the  shepherd  tribes  when  they 
become  more  niunerous.  In  Genesis,  the  cultivation  of 
the  ground  is  indeed  the  earlier  occupation  of  Adam 
and  of  his  elder  son,  while  it  is  the  younger  who  adopts 
the  business  of  shepherd.  The  hunter's  life  is  after- 
wards described,  quite  accordantly  with  fact,  as  special 
to  certain  families  and  places. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  even  this  degree  of 
division  of  occupations  would  seem  to  imply  the  exist- 
ence of  a  greater  number  of  people  in  the  earth  than  the 
family  of  Adam  as  enumerated  up  to  this  time.  We 
only  read  thus  far  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  their  two  sons 
Cain  and  Abel ;  yet  these  two  sons  adopt  this  division 
of  occupations.  Shall  we  then  suppose  the  writer  to 
have  designed,  by  a  kind  of  allegory,  to  exhibit  the 
principle  of  the  division  of  hmnan  employments,  of 
which  these  two  brothers  are  the  representatives  or  sym- 
bols ?  Shall  we  take  Cain  to  stand  for  the  agricultural 
class,  and  Abel  for  the  pastoral,  typifying,  as  it  were, 
the  progress  of  social  wants  and  improvements,  but  with- 
out meaning  to  assert  that  such  progress  had  actually 
taken  place  at  that  very  early  period?  Or  shall  we 
understand  him  as  meaning  literally  and  precisely  that 
which  he  describes  ?  And,  if  the  latter  (which  is  the 
most  obvious  interpretation),  must  we  not  necessarily 
imagine  the  existence  of  many  other  inhabitants  of  the 
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world  than  are  actually  named  at  this  period  of  the  his- 
torjy  and  even  than  can  be  conceived  to  have  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Adam  and  Eve  ? 

The  history  itself  seems  indeed  to  imply  this^  not 
only  in  the  recorded  division  of  occupations^  but  in 
more  express  words  in  several  places ;  as  when  Cain  says 
(on  being  condemned  to  be  a  fugitive  from  the  land), 
"  Every  one  that  findeth  me  will  slay  me"  (whom  should 
he  fear,  if  he  did  not  know  or  believe  that  the  earth  had 
other  inhabitants  besides  his  own  family  ?) — and  Jehovah 
gives  a  token  to  him^  ^*  that  no  man  finding  him  should 
kill  him ;"  as  also  in  the  mention  of  Cain's  wife,  in  the 
17th  verse,  and  the  wives  of  some  of  his  descendants 
towards  the  end  of  the  chapter,  without  any  hint  of 
their  being  of  the  family  of  Adam  (Cain*s  wife,  on  that 
supposition,  must  have  been  his  own  sister) ;  but  sug- 
gesting the  natural  inference  that  they  were  of  another 
stock  or  family  indigenous  to  the  land  of  Cain's  exile. 

Hence  the  Pre-Adamite  heresy,  as  it  is  called  (all 
opinions  different  from  the  prevailing  ones  at  any  given 
time  being  called  heresies),  is  a  very  plausible  conjecture, 
which  found  advocates  as  long  ago  as  the  16th  century. 
The  Pre-Adamite  theory  maintains  that  the  family  of 
Adam  was  not  the  only,  and  perhaps  not  the  first,  root 
of  the  human  race ;  but  that  other  families  were  created 
in  other  parts  of  the  earth,  contemporaneously  with  it 
or  even  prior  to  it;  and  that  the  sacred  historian,  in 
tracing  the  lineage  of  Adam  downwards,  designs  to  trace 
the  origin  of  the  Abrahamic  family  and  then  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  but  vrithout  precluding  the  separate  origin 
of  other  parts  of  the  world's  population.* 

*  Niebuhr  held  the  same  opinion,  apart  from  scriptural  arguments. 
"  I  believe  that  the  origin  of  the  human  race  is  not  connected  with 
any  given  place,  but  is  to  be  sought  every  where  over  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  and  that  it  is  an  idea  more  worthy  of  the  po^er  and  wisdom 
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It  is  indeed  astonishing  that  it  should  be  passively 
taken  for  granted,  as  it  generally  is,  by  Christians^  that 
the  origin  of  all  mankind  from  a  single  pair,  is  the  abso- 
lute doctrine  of  the  Bible.  So  far  from  it,  there  is 
nothing  in  this  record  inconsistent  with  as  many  differ- 
ent originations  as  there  are  races,  or  even  varieties,  of 
men.  So  far  from  it,  the  writer,  in  effect,  tacitly  assumes 
the  existence  of  other  tribes  besides  the  family  of  Adam, 
when  he  makes  Cain,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  fear  the  vengeance  of  his  fellow-men  on  being 
driven  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Eden,  and  when  Cain 
marries  a  wife  in  a  distant  country,  and  builds  a  town 
too;  which,  however  small  a  place  might  be  called  a 
town,  implies  that  there  were  people  to  build  it  and 
to  inhabit  it, — people  surely  of  his  wife's  kindred  and 
neighbourhood.  So  that  it  is  more  truly  respectful  to 
this  portion  of  Scripture  itself,  to  listen  to  what  it  really 
does  say  or  imply,  and  so  to  interpret  it  as  to  let  it  leave 
room,  wherever  it  will,  for  the  truths  of  human  philo- 
sophy, than  dogmatically  to  make  a  meaning  for  it  first, 
and  then  declare  that  meaning  to  be  inspired,  and  con- 
demn, as  if  from  the  chair  of  inspiration,  the  inquiries 
of  the  earnest  and  laborious  man  of  science. 

Modem  physiologists,  who  have  endeavoured  to  in- 
vestigate, by  the  light  of  inductive  science,  the  (Migin  of 
the  various  distinct  races  of  men,  have  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  reconcile  those  palpable  and  great  diver- 
sities of  race  with  the  idea  of  one  common  origin  from 
one  human  pair.  And  though  some  of  the  greatest 
names  are  found  on  the  one  side  as  well  as  on  the  other, 
it  is  difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that  the  common 

of  the  Creator,  to  assume  that  He  gave  to  each  zone  and  each  climate 
its  proper  inhabitants,  to  whom  that  zone,  and  that  climate  would  be 
the  most  suitable,  than  to  assume  that  the  human  species  has  dege- 
nerated in  such  innumerable  instances."     (life  and  Letters,  I.  39.) 
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origm  of  the  Negro,  the  European,  the  Hottentot,  the 
Red  Indian  and  the  Malay,  would  ever  have  appeared 
probable  to  the  Philosopher,  if  it  had  not  been  main- 
tained for  centuries  as  an  almost  unquestioned  truth  by 
the  Divine. 

We  may  gain  at  once  the  spirit  of  rational  religion 
and  of  religious  philosophy,  from  the  careful  and  truth- 
loving  perusal  of  those  very  Scriptures,  in  the  name  of 
which  religionists  in  general  are  apt  to  set  reason  and 
philosophy  at  defiance,  to  the  sad  hindrance  of  Science 
and  to  the  perpetual  disgrace  of  Theology. 

But  this  history  of  Cain  and  Abel  is  chiefly  interest- 
ing for  the  picture  it  gives  of  the  world's  earliest  reli- 
gious worship. 

**  In  process  of  time  it  came  to  pass  that  Cain  brought 
of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an  offering  unto  Jehovah. 
And  Abel,  he  also  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock 
and  of  the  fattest  thereof."  The  general  history  of 
the  world  abundantly  confirms  this  record  of  its  infant 
homage.  The  earliest  known  worship  of  almost  every 
nation  has  been  that  of  sacrifice, — the  offering  of  fruits 
or  flowers,  or  the  flesh  of  animals,  vdth  the  accompani- 
ment usually  of  sweet  odours,  and  the  pouring  out  of  oil 
or  wine  upon  the  flames. 

Is  it  asked,  How  should  these  acts  ever  have  come  to 
be  considered  as  acts  of  religious  worship  ?  What  could 
be  the  connection  of  ideas  by  which  men  regarded  cere- 
monies like  these  as  equivalent  or  auxiliary  to  the  oflSces 
of  religious  thankfulness  and  religious  entreaty  ?  It  is 
plain  matter  of  fact  that  they  did  think  them  so ;  nor 
is  it  difficult  to  trace  and  appreciate  the  connection  of 
ideas.  Doubtless  it  implies  essentially  low  and  corporeal 
notions  of  the  Being  adored,  to  worship  Him  by  sacrifice 
in  any  case.  The  Gentiles,  we  know  very  well,  believed 
that  their  deities  actually  ate  of  the  offerings  presented 
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on  their  altars,  and  drank  the  wine  and  oil  and  blood. 
And  not  a  few  remonstrances  of  the  psalmists  and  pro* 
phets  shew  that  the  Jews  were  very  apt  to  think  so  too. 
But,  short  of  this  grossest  notion,  the  imagination  was 
aided  by  the  senses  in  a  way  that  impressed  the  rude 
heart,  when  the  j&agrant  smoke  visibly  ascended  towards 
the  blue  sky,  where  the  local  abode  of  the  divinities  was 
naturally  believed  to  be,  and  the  worshiper  thus  saw  the 
emblem  of  the  acceptance  of  his  prayers  and  praises. 
Then  it  was  surely  not  an  unnatural  acknowledgment  of 
Providence,  but  a  simple  and  beautiful  expression  of 
gratitude,  to  bring  the  choicest  of  his  fruits  and  of  his 
flocks,  and  present  them  to  the  great  Giver,  before  he 
himself  partook  the  produce.  The  first-fruits  thus  con* 
secrated  made  all  the  fruits  sacred  and  good  in  their  use 
and  enjoyment. 

This,  then,  is  the  central  idea  of  sacrifice.  A  heathen 
poet  (Ovid),  when  describing  in  beautiful  verse  the  sim- 
ple habits  of  the  early  traditionary  period  of  his  country, 
describes  it  by  saying  how  simple  and  unexpensive  was 
the  mode  of  religious  worship,  as  corresponding  to  the 
simplicity  of  manners  in  that  golden  age.  ^'  Formerly 
(he  says),  com  with  a  few  grains  of  pure  salt  was  deemed 
enough  to  conciliate  the  gods.  The  myrrh  of  distant 
regions,  the  frankincense  of  Syria,  the  sweet  balsam  of 
India,  and  even  the  saffiron,  was  unknown.  The  smoke 
of  the  altar  rose  from  native  herbs  and  laurels.  If  any 
one  could  frimish  violets  with  his  wreath  of  wild  flowers, 
that  marked  him  for  a  rich  man.  The  knife  which  now 
rips  the  slaughtered  ox  had  no  part  in  those  sacrifices," 
(Ovid.  Fast.  i.  337—348.) 

Just  Hke  the  bloodless  sacrifices  here  described  (as 
regards  the  outward  act)  was  that  of  Cain,  who  "brought 
of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an  offering  unto  Jehovah." 
And  equally  appropriate  to  his  condition  as  a  keeper  of 
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sheep,  was  AbeFs  presentation  of  "  the  firstlings  of  his 
flock  and  the  fattest  thereof.'*  Each  brings  an  offering 
appropriate  to  his  occupation  in  life ;  and  each  recog- 
nizes thereby  (or  at  least  professes  to  do)  his  dependence 
upon  Providence  for  the  increase  of  his  field  or  of  his 
flock. 

But  while  thus  alike  in  their  outward  character,  the 
offerings  of  the  brothers  meet  with  very  different  treat- 
ment. ^^  Jehovah  had  req>ect  unto  Abel  and  to  his 
offering ;  but  unto  Cain  and  to  his  offering  He  had  not 
respect.'*  The  one  was  accepted,  the  other  rejected. 
Perhaps  the  one  was  consumed  by  fire,  the  other  left 
unbumt.  Perhaps  the  flame  of  the  one  glowed  cheer- 
fully and  its  smoke  ascended  lightly,  while  the  other 
smouldered  and  flickered  out.  Conjecture  has  be^i 
active  to  imagine  (what  the  writer  has  not  told)  how  the 
acceptance  of  the  one  and  the  rejection  of  the  other  were 
manifested.  Perhaps  the  acceptance  of  the  one  may 
have  been  believed  from  the  subsequent  prosperity  of 
the  flock,  and  the  rejection  of  the  other  inferred  from 
subsequent  failure  of  crops.  A  far  more  important  ques- 
tion is,  why  the  one  was  accepted  and  the  other  rejected. 
And  this  question  is  settled  beyond  all  need  of  conjec- 
ture, if  we  take  the  history  as  we  find  it,  and  let  the 
references  made  to  it  by  other  scriptural  writers  confirm 
its  plain  and  obvious  meaning. 

The  book  of  Genesis  itself  refers  the  acceptance  of 
Abel's  offering  and  the  rejection  of  Cain's  to  die  differ- 
ence of  character  and  conduct  between  the  two  brothers. 
"Jehovah  said  unto  Cain,  Why  art  thou  wroth?  and 
why  is  thy  countenance  fallen  ?  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt 
not  thou  be  accepted  ?  And  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin 
lieth  at  the  door"  (the  sin  lies  at  thy  own  door,  I  sup- 
pose it  to  mean,  in  homely  English  proverb,  which  may 
have  been  just  as  expressive  in  patriarchal  Hebrew 
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speech) ; — ^it  is  thine  own  fault  if  thy  'offering  is  not  as 
acceptable  as  thy  brother's. 

** Doing  well"  is  the  condition  of  acceptable  worship 
from  first  to  last  in  the  revealed  dispensations  of  God. 
In  the  first  ^recorded  sacrifice  this  was  the  condition  of 
acceptance ;  and,  as  days  rolled  on  and  the  ceremonial 
of  Judaism  was  matured,  this  great  principle  was  never 
lost  sight  of;  for  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  think  (as 
many  of  the  Gentiles  thought)  that  sacrifice  would  stand 
in  stead  of  personal  righteousness.  Then,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  under  the  Gospel  dispensation,  in  which  there 
is  no  more  sacrifice  required  even  for  sins  of  outward 
ceremony,  He  who  abolished  the  law  of  ordinances  ex- 
pressly said,  "  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord, 
Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he 
that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven." 

The  sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel  are  referred  to  and 
commented  upon  by  two  of  the  Christian  scriptural 
writers,  who  take  precisely  the  same  view  of  the  matter 
as  that  which  is  implied  in  the  original  narrative.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says  (xi.  4),  "  By  faith,  Abel 
offered  unto  God  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain, 
by  which  he  obtained  witness  that  he  was  righteous,  God 
testifying  of  his  gifts."  And  what  is  meant  by  faith  is 
explained  in  verses  shortly  preceding  and  following: 
''Faith  is  the  substance  (or  substantiating)  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  (conviction)  of  things  not  seen." 
**  Without  faith,  it  is  impossible  to  please  God ;  for  he 
that  Cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  He  is  (the  con- 
viction respecting  the  unseen),  and  that  He  is  the  re- 
warder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him"  (the  substan- 
tiating of  things  hoped  for).  The  other  New-Testament 
writer  who  alludes  to  this  incident  of  the  Old  is  St.  John, 
in  his  first  Epistle  (iii.  12) :  "  This  is  the  message  that 
ye  heard  from  the  beginning,  that  we  should  love  one 

g3 
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another ;  not  as  Cain,  who  was  of  the  wicked  one,  and 
slew  his  brother*  And  wherefore  slew  he  him  ?  Because 
hi$  own  works  were  evil  and  his  brother's  righteotis;^  and 
the  discrimination  of  their  respective  characters  in  their 
offerings  aroused  his  jealousy. 

Such  is  the  simple  scriptural  account  of  the  sacrifices 
of  Cain  and  Abel.  The  careful  student  will  confess  it 
to  be  accordant  with  human  nature  and  human  history, 
that  some  of  the  earliest  of  our  race  shoidd  have  wor- 
shiped thus,  and  consistent  with  the  Divine  character 
(who  accepteth  a  willing  mind  according  to  what  a  man 
hath,  and  not  according  to  what  he  hath  not)  that  their 
offerings  should  have  been  regarded  according  to  the  dis- 
positions and  conduct  of  the  offerer,  the  external  act  of 
each  being  in  itself  appropriate  to  his  own  circumstances, 
and  the  difference  between  the  vegetable  and  the  animal 
offering  a  mere  circumstantial  difference  amid  essential 
resemblance  of  form,  the  one  essential  difference  being 
in  the  men  and  not  in  their  sacrifices.  None  of  the 
immoralities  connected  with  Heathen  rites  of  sacrifice 
are  to  be  found  connected  with  the  offerings  of  the  Pa- 
triarchal religion.  Religion  is  there  seen  in  its  infancy, 
with  the  infancy  of  the  human  race ;  but  there,  as  at  each 
successive  step  in  the  economy  of  Divine  Revelation, 
it  is  pure  from  all  those  monstrous  notions  of  imputed 
moral  guilt  and  vicarious  virtue,  which  have  so  often 
deluded  the  sinner  with  vain  hopes.  The  first  of  all  the 
commandments  alike  of  Judaism  and  of  Christianity  is, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart 
and  soul  and  mind  and  strength ;  and  the  second  is  like, 
namely  this.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 
**  There  is  none  other  commandment  greater  than  these." 
^^  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets."  These  are  the  simi  and  substance  of  the 
gospel  too. 
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THE  BOW  IS  THE  CLOUD;  OB  THE  EABLIEST  TBAJ)inON8  OP  A  DELUGE. 

(Gen.  vi.— ix.) 

The  history  of  the  Deluge  is  the  next  of  those  strik- 
ingly graphic  sketches  preserved  to  us  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  among  the  philosophical,  poetical  and  devotional 
thoughts  of  some  of  God's  earliest  worshipers  and  think- 
ers, which  express  the  religious  belief  of  the  most  ancient 
race  of  men. 

The  bow  in  the  cloud  sheds  a  rich  lustre  of  poetry  and 
devotion  upon  the  sad  record  of  the  Deluge, — a  record 
not  peculiar  to  the  Jews  (for  traditions  of  a  flood  pre- 
vailed in  almost  all  ancient  nations),  but  presented  under 
an  aspect  of  peculiar  interest  in  their  sacred  literature. 

"  The  bow  in  the  cloud !"  Who  has  not  revelled  in 
its  beauty  ?  Who  has  not  adored  its  mystery  ?  Who 
has  not  pondered  its  causes  and  its  mining, — ^its  how 
and  its  why  ?  To  sight,  to  fancy,  to  feeling,  to  reason- 
ing, to  religion,  the  rainbow  has  equally  supplied  mate- 
rial. To  painter,  poet,  philosopher,  worshiper,  the  ma- 
jestic arch,  the  varied  and  blended  colours,  the  solemn 
beauty,  the  ethereal  mystery,  never  shine  in  vain.  To 
all  perceptive  minds  it  is  for  ever  as  the  bow  of  God,— 
His  symbol  in  the  sky, — type  of  His  all-circling  provi- 
dence,— radiant  image  of  His  all-endearing  love,  that 
shines  forth  the  more  sweetly  when  it  has  been  obscured 
for  a  while, — symbol  of  the  mixed  sunlight  and  storm 
of  life, — of  the  darkening  sorrows  and  again  soft-bright- 
ening hopes  of  our  hearts ! 

Science,  the  intellectual  handmaid  of  Religion,  has 
blended,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  knowledge  of  the  natu- 
ral causes  of  this  beautiful  phenomenon  with  our  feeling 
of  wonder  and  devotion.  She  has  traced,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  laws  of  that  beneficent  and  most  subtile 
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material  or  influence,  light ;  but  in  tracing  the  laws  of 
light  as  far  as  she  can,  Science  is  forced  to  acknowledge 
with  reverence  that  the  principle  or  element  of  light  is 
itself  unexplained,  and  her  own  subtle  theory  respecting 
it  almost  inconceivable.  In  doing  this,  science  has  not 
robbed  the  rainbow  of  its  beauty  or  mystery  or  divinity ; 
but  has  only  made  the  beauty  apparent  to  the  intellect 
as  well  as  to  the  eye,  removed  the  mystery  one  step  fur- 
ther back  towards  the  throne  of  God,  and  by  that  step 
has  made  the  Divinity  Himself  the  nearer  to  our  souls. 
The  philosophical  poet  truly  describes,  by  reference  to 
this  very  instance,  the  affinity  of  science  to  poetry,  and 
we  all  know  how  poetry  allies  itself  to  devotion : 

"  Nor  ever  yet 
The  melting  rainbow's  vermeil-tinctured  hues 
To  me  have  shone  so  pleasing,  as  when  first 
The  hand  of  science  pointed  out  the  path 
In  which  the  sun-beams,  gleaming  from  the  west, 
Fall  on  the  watery  cloud,  whose  darksome  veil 
Involves  the  orient." 

Aeenside. 

Quite  consistent  with  this  our  partial  knowledge  of 
natural  causes  is,  in  reality,  the  desire  of  another  poet 
(though  he  seems  for  the  moment  to  deprecate  from  the 
rainbow  the  touch  of  "  proud  philosophy")  that  it  should 

^*  StOl  seem,  as  to  his  childish  sight, 
A  midway  station  given. 
For  happy  spirits  to  alight 

Between  the  earth  and  heaven." 

Campbell. 

And  true  as  ever  (or  more  true,  if  a  truth  of  the  heart 
could  be  strengthened  by  the  establishment  of  physical 
facts)  is  the  comparison,  which  another  so  beautifully  ex- 
presses, of  the  evening  rainbow  to  the  good  man's  death : 
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"The  day, 
Changeful  and  many-weathered,  seemed  to  smile, 
Mashing  hrief  splendour  through  the  skies  awhile, 

Then  deepened  dark  anon  and  fell  in  rain ; 
But  pleasant  it  is  now  to  pause  and  yiew 
Thy  changeful  tints  of  frail  and  watery  hue. 

And  think  the  storm  wiU  not  return  again. 

'^  Such  is  the  smile  that  piety  bestows 

On  the  good  man's  pale  cheek,  when  he,  in  peace 
Departing  gently  fix)m  a  world  of  woes. 
Anticipates  the  realm  where  sorrows  cease." 

SOTTTHET. 

It  was  in  this  same  rich  spirit  of  poetry  and  deyotion, 
as  shared  by  gifted  men  from  the  earliest  times^  that  the 
historian  of  the  Deluge  in  his  day  uttered  his  unrivalled 
perception  of  the  poetry  and  devotion  attaching  to  the 
rainbow,  together  with  his  philosophy  or  theory  of  its 
cause.  Andy  in  justice  to  him^  we  must  go  back  to  his 
own  period,  long  before  the  "hand  of  science"  had 
attempted  to  point  out  the  path  of  the  western  sun- 
beams falling  on  the  eastern  clouds.  Nor  must  we 
expect  to  find  him  inspired  with  supernatural  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  optics.  No  S3rmpathy,  therefore, 
can  we  have  with  those  small  critics  who  would  discard 
from  their  religious  reverence  this  gem  of  early  poetry 
and  devotion  on  the  ground  that  it  implies  an  incorrect 
theory  of  the  cause  of  the  rainbow.  No  doubt  it  does ; 
but  what  then  ?  Grant  that  it  implies  any  other  scien- 
tific mistakes, — many  others,  if  so  it  be, — that  were 
prevalent  in  olden  times.  Is  not  that  precisely  what 
you  would  expect,  if  the  record  is,  as  we  maintain,  a 
genuine  antique  ?  Equally  far  must  we  be  from  sym- 
pathizing with  those  dogmatic  religionists  who  insist 
upon  finding  the  science  of  optics  in  the  books  of  the 
Bible  (or,  rather,  upon  forbidding  that  or  any  other  sci- 
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ence  to  advance  beyond  the  scientific  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  writers  of  those  books) ;  and  who  self- 
suBSciently  assure  us  that,  until  after  the  Deluge,  the 
rainbow  had  never  appeared,  though  its  known  causes 
had  been  always  operating,  in  the  sun*s  light  and  the 
rain  of  heaven ;  or  who  vindicate  their  first  assumption 
that  the  rainbow  was  a  new  phenomenon,  by  a  second 
more  absurd  assumption,  that  there  had  never  been  rain 
until  the  Deluge. 

We  would  not  thus  throw  ridicule,  in  the  shape  of 
irrational  homage,  upon  the  Scriptures.  We  would  not 
thus  invite  the  contempt  of  scientific  minds.  We  would 
not  have  it  a  part  of  our  scriptural  principles  to  main- 
tain that  God  in  his  word  contradicts  what  He  has  said 
in  His  works.  He  speaks  His  word  through  men,  to 
whom  He  gives  messages  of  special  religious  import; 
and  those  men,  beyond  the  substance  of  their  religious 
message  and  its  reflected  influence  upon  their  minds,  of 
course  partake  the  general  state  of  secular  knowledge, 
or  ignorance,  belonging  to  their  age  and  country.  This 
great  principle  of  interpretation,  already  so  many  times 
illustrated,  we  hold  to  be  fully  established. 

In  the  sacred  history  of  the  Deluge,  contained  in  the 
sixth  and  three  following  chapters  of  Genesis,  there  are 
(as  any  careful  reader  will  observe)  so  many  repetitions 
as  to  make  the  opinion  of  the  great  German  scholar, 
Eichom,  credible  even  to  the  English  reader,  that  this 
history  is,  in  fact,  made  up  of  two  distinct  and  originally 
separate  histories  (as  I  have  before  hinted  to  be  probable 
with  the  picture  of  the  Creation  and  that  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden).  And  not  only  are  there  repetitions  of  the 
same  thing,  which  would  hardly  have  been  made  by  one 
original  author,  but  there  is  at  least  one  contradiction 
so  palpable  that  no  single  author  could  have  committed 
it ;  and  it  may  seem  strange  that  even  the  compiler  of 
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the  inixed  account  shonld  have  ad<^ted  it.  It  is  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  animals  said  to  have  been  taken 
into  the  ark  by  Noah.  The  one  account  says  he  took 
two  of  every  kind  of  creature^  whether  clean  or  unclean ; 
the  other,  that  he  took  a  pair  of  each  unclean  animal 
and  seven  pairs  of  the  clean.  We  can  even  trace  pretty 
nearly  which  portions  belong  to  the  two  original  narra^ 
tives  respectively^  by  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Jehovah 
in  the  one  and  God  in  the  other, — an  observation  already 
made  in  respect  to  the  mixed  narratives  of  the  Creation 
and  Eden.  These  things  only  require  to  be  stated,  in 
order  to  irender  the  principles  of  imderstanding  (and 
thereby,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term,  believing) 
these  parts  of  the  Scriptures  clear  and  rational.  But 
by  ignorance  of  these  things,  or  inattention  to  them,  or 
concealment  of  them,  we  can  only  be  promoting  real 
doubt  and  disbelief,  under  whatever  appearance  of  pros- 
trate faith. 

We  may  next  observe,  that  the  main  features  of  this 
story  of  the  Deluge  are  preserved  in  the  traditions  of 
other  nations  besides  the  Jews.  The  Chaldaean  historian 
Berosus  especially  (as  quoted  by  the  Jewish  historian 
Josephus  and  the  Christian  bishop  Eusebius)  records  the 
fact  of  the  preservation  of  Noah  in  an  ark  which  settled 
on  the  Armenian  mountain  range.  The  Hindu  theology 
contains  a  similar  account,  and  the  Mexicans  had  the 
same  tradition  when  first  discovered  by  Europeans,  be- 
tokening apparently  their  Asiatic  origin  in  unknown 
times.  The  Greek  writers,  too,  record  a  Deluge ;  but 
they  make  its  scene  to  have  been  in  Northern  Greece, 
and  its  actors  their  own  Greek  ancestors ;  and,  as  their 
tradition  accords  with  that  of  the  book  of  Genesis  to  a 
remarkable  degree  (though  with  remarkable  discrepancies 
also),  it  is  probable  that  the  Hebrew  narrative  was  the 
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basis  of  the  world*s  belief  of  the  fact,  and  that  the  scene 
only  was  changed  by  the  Grreek  poets  to  gratify  the 
nationality  of  their  countrymen.* 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  here  to  discuss^  though  it 
is  obvious  to  glance  at,  the  question,  whether  the  Deluge 
described  in  Genesis  was  universal.  It  is  plainly  repre- 
sented as  co-extensive  with  the  human  race ;  but  the 
human  race  is  not  described  as,  at  that  time,  co-extensive 
with  the  habitable  globe.  For  the  avowed  purpose, 
therefore,  of  destroying  the  then  existing  population  of 
the  earth,  there  was  certainly  no  need  that  the  Deluge 
should  extend  beyond  that  small  portion  of  Western 
Asia  to  which  the  earth's  population  is  described  as,  at 
that  time,  limited. 

Geologists  find,  indeed,  in  various  parts  of  the  earth, 
such  traces  of  the  action  of  water  upon  its  upper  depo- 
sites  as  would  be  explained  by  the  action  of  such  a  flood. 
And  local  traditions  of  local  floods  exist  in  cdmost  all 
countries.  But  no  traces  can  be  found  in  any  way  de- 
cisive of  its  contemporaneousness  all  the  world  over, — ^a 
notion  which  is,  indeed,  difficult  of  conception  to  the 
reasoner  on  the  proportions  of  land  and  water  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  which,  so  far  from  being  the  ex- 
press doctrine  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  is  the  gratuitous 
assumption  of  certain  unphilosophical  expounders  of 
Scripture,  perplexing  alike  to  the  Scriptures  and  to 
Science. 

Other  remarks  of  some  critical  interest  might  be  made; 
but  I  pass  on  rather  to  the  religious  and  devotional  aspect 
of  this  venerable  record. 

This  part  of  Genesis,  like  those  already  passed  in 
review,  sets  forth  such  ideas  of  Almighty  God  and  His 

♦  See,  on  this  subject,  Kenrick's  Essay  on  Primaeval  History,  pp. 
27—34. 
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providence  over  man^  as  are  most  interesting  and  endear- 
ing, most  truly  reverential^  and,  considering  the  early 
period  of  the  world,  truly  sublime. 

Compared,  indeed,  with  the  spiritual  views  of  the 
Almighty  which  Christianity  sets  forth  and  which  en- 
ligLtened  minds  welcome,  we  may,  we  must,  acknowledge 
here  as  elsewhere,  that  the  representations  in  the  book 
of  Genesis  are  not  the  most  refined.     Confessedly,  it  is 
unworthy  of  our  purer  Christian  ideas  of  God  to  say, 
with  this  historian,  that  '^  it  repented  the  Lord  that  He 
had  made  man  on  the  earth."     The  God  thus  spoken  of 
has  not  been  practically  conceived  of  as  possessing  infi- 
nite wisdom  and  foreknowledge.     Then,  the  sacrifice  of 
I^oah  on  coming  out  of  the  ark  exhibits  to  us,  of  course, 
as  we  ought  to  expect,  those  humanized  notions  of  the 
Great  Power  above  us  which  we  know  to  have  prevailed 
in  the  infancy  of  the  human  race.     The  very  notion  of 
sacrifice  was  founded  on  the  implied  assumption  that 
God  was  so  far  like  Man  as  to  partake  his  food  when  he 
ofiTered  the  best  of  it  on  the  altar.     And  this  notion  is 
even  expressed  in  the  book  of  Genesis  in  a  way  that 
would  revolt  our  minds  if  we  sought  to  approve  any- 
thing beyond  the  sentiment  of  piety  contained  in  it,  and 
did  not  estimate  historically  the  record  containing  it. 
Thus,  it  is  said,  and  with  this  explanation  we  receive  it, 
that  "  Noah  builded  an  altar  imto  Jehovah,  and  took  of 
every  clean  beast  and  of  every  clean  fowl,  and  offered 
burnt-offerings  upon  the  altar.     And  Jehovah  smelled 
a  sweet  savour  (or  a  soothing,  pacifying  odour) ;   and 
Jehovah  said  in  His  heart,  I  will  not  again  curse  the 
ground  any  more  for  man's  sake,  though  the  imagination 
of  man's  heart  is  evil  jfrom  his  youth."    These  are  ideas 
of  God  strictly  fit  only  for  the  world's  childhood. 

But  mark  rather  the  moral  attributes  ascribed  even 
here  to  the  Deity.     He  is  a  "holy  God,"  a  "righteous 
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Lord  loving  righteousness/'  It  is  because  of  the  wick- 
edness of  the  human  race  that  the  destroying  Deluge 
is  sent*  It  is  because  **  Noah  was  a  just  man  and  perfect 
in'his  generations^  and  walked  with  God/'  that  he  found 
grace  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah,  and  was  selected  to  be 
the  head  of  a  new  race*  Here  is  a  pure  and  healthy 
morality*  Here  is  the  genuine  moral  sense,  unsophisti- 
cated by  heathen  notions  of  imputed  guilt  or  righteous- 
ness ; — the  doctrine,  at  once,  of  the  natural  human  heart, 
and  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New, 
that  personal  virtue  is,  everywhere  and  always,  the  object 
of  the  Divine  approval,  and  personal  comipticm  of  the 
Divine  displeasure* 

Again,  the  God  of  the  book  of  Genesis  is  in  this  his- 
tory of  the  Deluge,  as  in  the  previous  history,  a  most 
truly  kind  and  paterwH  Being.  Even  those  representa- 
tions which  humanize  Him  so  much  as  to  startle  our 
Christian  belief,  may  commonly  be  traced  to  this  all- 
prevailing  notion  of  His  Fatherly  condescension  and 
kindness.  He  who  walked  in  the  Garden  with  Adam 
(that  is,  who  was  conceived  by  the  early  historian  as  hav- 
ing done  so),  conversing  familiarly  with  our  first  parents, 
teaching  them  the  earliest  necessary  art  of  clothing,  ac- 
cepting the  sacrifice  of  Abel  and  remonstrating  face  to 
face  with  Cain, — here  smells  the  sweet  odour  of  Noah's 
offering,  and  points  to  His  bow  in  the  cloud  as  a  sign  of 
His  covenant  with  the  earth's  inhabitants,  on  which  He 
promises  that  He  "  will  look,"  and,  seeing  it,  "  will  re- 
member the  everlasting  covenant  which  is  between  God 
and  every  living  creature  of  all  flesh  upon  the  earth." 
Now  this  is  too  humanized  for  Christian  ears,  but  it  is 
not  too  gracious  for  Christian  hearts.  It  identifies  the 
God  of  the  patriarchs  with  the  Heavenly  Father  of  the 
Gospel  dispensation.  These  early  men  appreciated  well 
the  Divine  character,  though  not  the  Divine  spirituality* 
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They  believed  the  truth,  the  justice  and  the  kindness  of 
God ;  but  they  had  too  corporeal  notions  of  His  being* 
Do  not  these  broad  facts  suggest  this  inference :  that 
special  communications  of  his  love  were  made  to  the 
progenitors  of  the  human  race  ? 

Judaism,  which  intervened  between  the  Patriarchal 
and  the  Christian  dispensations,  had  less  of  these  corpo- 
real notions  (though  it  was  by  no  means  free  from  them), 
but  it  had  also  far  less  of  this  filial,  affectionate  feeling. 
It  made  God  greater ;  but  it  made  Him  less  kind,  less 
near,  less  dear. 

The  gospel,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  blended  the  pater- 
nal character  with  the  spiritual  attributes,  each  in  their 
highest  degree.  Mightier  than  Moses  could  represent 
Him,  because  purely  spiritual,  is  the  God  and  Father  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  of  all  mankind ;  and  the  loving-kindness 
of  God,  according  to  the  gospel,  transcends  in  an  equal 
degree  His  love  as  believed  by  the  patriarchs,  for  this 
same  reason,  that  ^^  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  wor- 
ship Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'* 

How  beautifully  does  the  gospel  unite  our  highest 
reverence  with  our  most  confiding  love  to  the  Great  First 
Cause !  Yet,  alas !  Christians  have  sometimes  forgotten 
the  great  truth  of  the  Divine  spirituality,  in  their  too 
curious  discussions  respecting  the  substance,  essence  or 
personality  of  God,  and  in  the  admixture  of  the  hea- 
thenish idea  of  incarnation.  And  too  often  have  they 
obscured  the  love  of  the  Heavenly  Father  by  theological 
schemes  which  have  made  him  implacable  and  unforgiv- 
ing, and  which  confound  all  human  notions  of  moral 
accountability  by  representing  them  as  violated  in  the 
Divine  government.  Better,  O  far  better  than  this, 
restc»:e  the  religion  of  Eden  and  of  Ararat !  It  was 
indeed  low,  childish,  defective  in  point  of  understanding ; 
but  in  reference  to  the  heart,  if  it  was  defective  it  was 
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not  low.  It  was  childlike ;  and  a  child's  heart  is  ever 
the  true  heart  of  man  towards  his  God. 

To  those  men  of  the  world's  childhood  recently  pre- 
served by  Divine  Providence  from  destruction  in  the 
flood,  the  rainbow,  when  once  again  seen  spanning  the 
earth  and  claiming  it  back,  as  it  were,  to  light  and  beauty, 
became  the  bow  of  Divine  promise,  their  help  to  reli- 
gious faith.  When  the  bow  was  in  the  cloud,  they 
looked  at  it,  and  they  knew  that  the  storm  was  past,  and 
no  recurrence  of  the  Deluge  was  to  be  apprehended. 
They  expressed  their  own  faith  by  saying,  "  God  would 
see  it  and  remember  his  covenant."  The  language  is  that 
of  men ; — in  strictness  it  humanizes  the  Great  Spirit  of 
all ; — ^but  the  thought  denotes  man's  faith  in  God,  and 
by  that  fidth  God  was  truly  honoured. 

Thousands  of  years  have  since  passed  by.  The  sun 
has  shone  and  rain  has  fallen ;  and  through  the  beautiful 
and  vrise  uniformity  of  Nature's  causes  and  effects,  the 
same  radiant  but  evanescent  phenomenon  has  been  pre- 
sented to  every  one's  eyes  again  and  again; — ^to  each 
eye  observing  at  one  moment,  a  different  rainbow,  and 
yet  the  same  appearance; — to  the  same  eye,  moment 
after  moment,  a  different  rainbow,  yet  seeming  to  be  the 
same,  first  growing  in  intensity  of  colour  and  then  melt- 
ing away; — the  continual  repetition  of  the  emblem, 
itself  an  instance  of  the  promised  uniformity  of  Nature, 
that  '^  while  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time,  and  harvest, 
and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  vrinter,  and  day  and 
night,  shall  not  cease." 

Till  now,  they  never  have  ceased !  "  They  continue 
unto  this  day  according  to  His  ordinance,  because  all 
things  are  His  servants." 

If  thus  God's  works  are  steadfast,  what  does  this  teU 
us  of  their  Author  ?  That  He  is  everlasting ;  that  He 
is  faithful ;  that  our  trust  in  Him  is  secure.     Though 
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the  waters  of  affliction  should  overwhelm  us, — though 
deep  call  unto  deep  at  the  noise  of  his  water-spouts,  till 
all  his  waves  and  his  billows  have  gone  over  us, — ^yet  to 
the  true  Christian's  heart  there  shines,  in  his  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  a  halo  of  brightness 
above  the  dark  cloud ;  and  earnest  voices  speak  from  his 
heart's  depth  to  give  him  comfort  in  the  heavenly  vision. 
"  Look  upon  the  rainbow,"  they  say  to  him,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Jewish  poet  hailing  its  appearance  in  the 
natural  sky,  language  emphasized  and  deepened  in  mean- 
ing by  its  application  to  the  bow  of  promise  in  the  heaven 
of  God's  moral  government, — "  Look  upon  that  rainbow, 
and  praise  Him  that  made  it.  Very  beautiful  it  is  in 
the  brightness  thereof.  It  compasseth  the  heaven  about 
with  a  glorious  circle,  and  the  hands  of  the  Most  High 
have  bended  it."     (Ecclus.  xliii.  11,  12.) 


babel;   OB  SPECULATIONS   OK   THE   0BI6IN   OF  LANGXTAGES. 
(Gen.  xi.  1—9.) 

The  last  remaining  of  the  pre-patriarchal  Pictures  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  is  that  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  It  is  evidently  a  speculation  on  the 
origin  of  the  diversity  of  human  languages,  containing 
the  Jewish  sacred  theory  of  a  fact  which  has  exercised 
the  minds  of  men  in  all  ages.  This  theory,  indeed,  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  very  ingenious  or  plausible,  when 
tried  in  the  light  of  modem  etymological  and  ethnologi- 
cal discoveries.  Compared  with  the  preceding  sketches, 
the  Picture  of  Babel  possesses  little  interest,  whether  in 
an  intellectual  or  a  devotional  point  of  view.  Its  theory 
of  languages  is  not  deeply  thoughtful.  There  is  little 
or  no  poetry  in  its  conception.    Its  theology,  too,  is'not 
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simply  puerile,  but  unamiable;  as  it  makes  God  too 
much  like  Man  in  petty,  paltry  jealousy,  as  implied  in 
the  basis  of  the  theory. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  languages  and  the  causes 
of  their  resemblances  and  diversities,  has  been  in  all  ages 
a  most  inviting  subject  of  speculation.  Were  all  lan- 
guages derived  from  one  original  stock  ?  or  from  several 
originally  separate  sources  ?  If  from  one,  how  have  the 
existing  diversities  arisen  ? 

Old  Herodotus,  "the  Father  of  HistOTy,"  gravely  tells 
us  of  the  following  curious  method  having  been  devised 
and  put  in  practice,  as  an  experimentum  cruets,  by  Psam- 
mitichus,  king  of  Egypt : 

''  Up  to  the  reign  of  PsammitichuB,  the  Egyptians  had  con- 
sidered themselves  the  original  stock  of  the  human  race.  But 
ever  since  he  took  in  hand  the  decision  of  the  question^  they 
have  considered  the  Phrygians  to  be  older  than  themselves, 
and  themselves  than  all  others.  For  Psammitichus,  not  being 
able  to  learn  any  other  mode  of  discovering  the  original  race, 
devised  the  following  plan : — ^He  gave  two  newly-bom  chil- 
dren, of  parents  taken  at  hazard,  to  a  shepherd  to  bring  up 
among  his  flocks.  No  one  was  to  ntter  a  single  word  in  their 
presence.  They  were  to  be  put  in  a  solitary  hut  by  themselves, 
and  the  shepherd  was  to  bring  she-goats  to  them  at  proper 
intervals,  and,  having  satisfied  them  with  the  milk,  to  await 
the  result.  Such  was  the  plan,  such  the  orders  of  Psammiti- 
chus,  who  wished  to  hear  what  language  the  children  would 
utter  first  after  the  inarticulate  whinings  of  infancy.  And  the 
result  was  as  follows :  When  the  shepherd  had  continued  this 
method  for  a  long  time,  as  he  opened  the  door  and  entered, 
both  the  children  fell  down  and  stretched  their  hands  to  him, 
crying  Bekhos,  When  first  the  shepherd  heard  this,  he  kept 
his  peace  about  it ;  but  when  the  same  word  was  frequently 
uttered  as  he  went  repeatedly  to  look  after  them,  he  told  his 
sovereign,  and  brought  the  children  by  the  king's  order  into 
his  presence.  And  Psammitichus,  on  hearing  them,  inquired 
what  nation  use  Bekkos  as  the  name  for  anything,  and  foimd 
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tliat  the  Phrygians  call  bread  by  that  word.  So  the  Egyptians, 
conyinced  by  this  experiment,  yielded  the  claim  of  antiquity 
to  the  Phrygians."     (Herodot.  Euterpe,  2.) 

We  may  of  course  explain  the  above-recorded  expe- 
riment more  satisfactorily,  as  shewing  that  the  children 
imitated  the  cry  of  the  goats,  B-e-k,  B-e-k,  than  that 
they  talked  Phrygian  intuitively.  And  we  admire  the 
simplicity  of  the  honest  old  historian,  that  such  a  solu- 
tion should  not  have  occurred  to  him  in  detailing  the 
wise  king's  experiment.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  quietly 
laughed  within  himself  at  such  philosophizing,  and  ex- 
pected his  readers  to  laugh  too. 

But  tke  story  shews  how  intimately  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  languages  is  felt  to  be  connected  with 
that  of  the  origin  of  the  races  or  varieties  of  mankind. 
Psammitichus  and  Herodotus  intuitively  perceived  this, 
and  made  the  questions  to  be  one  and  identical.  If  the 
Phrygian  is  the  original  language,  the  Phrygians  are  the 
original  himaan  stock.  They  assume  this ;  and  modem 
linguists  and  ethnologists  sanction  the  assumption.  If 
races  were  originally  distinct,  probably  languages  were 
also.  If  all  the  existing  races  or  varieties  of  mankind 
have  grown  or  diverged  from  one  stock,  probably  the 
languages  have  too.  **  The  classification  of  languages,'* 
says  Pickering,  "  is  the  classification  of  mankind."  If 
the  races,  so  various,  can  be  referred  to  one  original 
type,  and  their  varieties  be  accoimted  for  as  mere  diver- 
gencies, why  may  not  all  their  languages  also  ?  Is  there 
any  greater  diversity  of  speech  than  of  feature,  colour 
and  character  ?  If  these  can  be  traced  to  one  original 
source,  why  not  those  ?     It  is  one  and  the  same  inquiry. 

In  point  of  fact,  modem  ethnologists  are  increasingly 
disposed  to  trace  all  the  human  race  to  one  primitive 
stock,  and  modem  linguists  to  refer  all  languages  to  one 
parent  language.     So  far  modern  philosophy  seems  to 
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confirm  the  ancient  tradition  of  this  chapter  of  Genesis, 
that  **  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and  of  one 
speech**  (xi.  1). 

But  if  we  admit  this  philosophical  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  original  identity  of  languages,  it  is  evidentlj  un- 
necessary, on  the  same  philosophical  grounds,  to  look  for 
any  such  solution  of  their  existing  varieties  as  that  offered 
in  the  book  of  Genesis  by  the  history  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel.  If  the  philosopher  believes  he  can  deduce  all 
the  varieties  of  the  human  race  from  one  primitive  stock 
through  natural  causes,  he  is  equally  able  to  deduce  the 
varieties  of  language  from  one  original  language,  without 
having  recourse  to  any  theory  of  their  miraculous  con- 
founding. The  scriptural  student  must  not  accept  his 
aid  in  the  one  matter  and  reject  his  arguments  in  the 
other ;  for  the  two  questions  are  in  fact  one. 

Dr.  Kitto,  in  his  beautiful  book  of  "  Daily  Readings" 
(in  which,  to  a  certain  limited  extent,  he  is  very  proud 
to  reconcile  these  early  records  with  modem  philosophi- 
cal discoveries),  seems  blind  to  this  obvious  consequence, 
and  maintains  that  **  it  is  impossible  to  account  satisfac- 
torily for  the  great  and  essential  diversity  of  languages 
but  by  a  miracle."  He  says,  indeed,  that  "  as  the  re- 
searches of  the  most  learned  philologers  have  appeared 
to  shew  that  the  languages  of  men  may  be  traced  to  three 
principal  roots,  it  is  enough  to  suppose  that  the  result 
(of  the  confusion  of  tongues)  was  the  formation  of  two 
new  languages,  which,  with  that  already  existing,  would 
give  one  to  each  of  the  families  of  Noah — thus  constrain- 
ing their  separation,  their  dispersion,  and  the  fulfilment 
of  their  destinies.'*  But  this  philosophical  idea  of  three 
root  languages  (though  a  favourite  theory  for  a  while)  is 
already  vanishing  in  their  nearer  identification,  while  it 
seems  scarcely  to  answer  the  scriptural  picture  of  the 
confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel.     It  is  a  middle  theory. 
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answering  the  conditions  neither  of  Genesis  nor  of  modem 
philology.  If  modem  science  verifies  the  imity  of  race 
and  accounts  for  its  diversities  as  natural  results,  it 
must  equally  protest  against  any  miraculous  confusion  of 
tongues,  as  unnecessary  and  therefore  unphilosopbical. 
While,  if  races  were  originally  distinct,  languages  pro- 
bably were  so  too. 

The  plain  facts  of  the  case  as  detailed  in  Genesis,  apart 
from  the  theory  of  language  which  the  writer  sustains, 
appear  to  be,  that  as  population  spread  from  the  hill 
country  into  the  flat,  boundless  plain  of  Chaldaea,  they 
built  a  landmark,  lest,  for  want  of  such  a  rallying-place, 
they  "  should  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth."  This,  at  least,  was  their  own  plea  for 
what  they  did.  It  was  a  natural  thing  to  do,  and  not, 
with  that  purpose  in  view,  a  wicked  thing.  Scripture 
critics  have  indeed  imputed  purposes  to  them  which  are 
not  suggested  by  the  record.  In  the  "  tower  whose  top 
might  reach  unto  heaven,"  some  have  read  the  mad 
scheme  of  the  giants  in  heathen  story,  who  piled  Ossa 
on  Pelion  to  storm  the  abode  of  the  gods.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  hinted  in  Genesis.  Others,  and 
among  them  Dr.  Kitto,  consider  the  wickedness  to  have 
consisted  in  their  desire  to  keep  themselves  near  together, 
and  their  refusal  to  disperse  abroad  over  the  uninhabited 
earth  faster  than  the  necessities  and  convenience  of  life 
prompted.  A  most  unworthy  assumption,  of  which 
Genesis  gives  not  a  hint.  The  whole  world  was  before 
them  for  progressive  migrations  as  they  increased  in 
numbers;  but  why  disperse  faster  than  their  increase 
dictated  ?  Premature  diffusion  was  then,  as  now,  weak- 
ness, not  strength.  To  assume,  with  these  interpreters, 
that  God  had  commanded  such  diffusion,  and  that  men 
resisted  it  till  made  to  speak  different  languages,  and 
that  they  thereupon  dispersed,  as  previously  enjoined, 
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is  inventing  a  meaning  for  the  record,  and  not  adopting 
the  theory  of  the  record  itself.  There  has  heen,  indeed, 
great  temptation  to  do  this,  as  the  record  itself  is  so 
scanty,  and  its  implied  theory  so  unsatisfactory  to  the 
religious  feeling,  in  imputing,  as  it  does,  to  the  Divine 
Being  a  jealousy  of  the  growing  skill  and  power  of  His 
human  creatures.  The  theology  of  the  Tower  of  Babel 
is  not  only  anthropomorphic,  but  unamiable,  in  its  re- 
presentation of  the  Divine  Being.  There  is  less  pleasure 
in  dwelling  upon  this  specimen  of  primeval  religious 
philosophizing,  than  upon  any  that  have  preceded. 

The  name  Babel  (whence  Babylon)  denotes  "confu- 
sion." Did  the  name  suggest  the  theory  ?  or  did  the 
facts  implied  in  the  theory  really  occur  and  give  rise  to 
the  name  ?  This  is  often  a  curious  and  difficult  question 
in  ancient  history,  and  nowhere  more  frequently  than  in 
the  Jewish  Scriptures.  But  b^:!  (whence  Baal  and  Belus) 
may  as  easily  have  been  the  root  of  the  words  Babel  and 
Babylon,  as  bba  (to  confuse). 


ABRAHAM. 
(Gen.  xii. — xxv.) 


With  the  times  of  Abraham,  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
begin  to  present  more  of  the  appearance  of  regular 
history ;  and  the  life  of  Abraham  is  the  first  of  these 
venerable  sketches  that  has  anything  approaching  to 
the  fulness  or  completeness  of  a  biography. 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  point  at  which  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  nation  really  begins.  To  Abraham  they  look 
back  as  their  progenitor  and  foimder.  What  precedes 
his  history  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  has  reference  to  the 
human  race  more  at  large.     What  follows,  throughout 
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the  Jewish  Scriptures,  is  purely  national,  altogether 
Jewish,  in  its  direct  bearing,  and  only  touches  upon  the 
history  and  fortunes  of  other  nations  as  they  become 
connected  with  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  It  is, 
indeed,  interesting  to  mankind  at  large,  in  so  far  as  the 
human  race  have  reason  to  ascribe  something  of  their 
civilization,  and  much  of  their  religion,  to  the  remark* 
able  fortunes  of  the  family  of  Abraham. 

Remarkable  indeed  those  fortunes  have  been  and  are. 
The  Jews  are  before  us  still,  a  standing  monument  of 
their  past  national  history.  They  are  among  us  now 
in  every  country  almost  of  the  civilized  world ; — -a  dis- 
tinct people,  however  few  they  be  among  however  ms^ny ; 
— separate  from  all  nations,  though  dispersed  among 
them ; — ^keeping  up  various  religious  observances  pecu- 
liar to  themselves,  with  no  little  difficulty,  inconvenience 
and  cost ; — abstaining  from  intermarriage  with  any  but 
their  own  people ; — still,  as  for  nearly  4000  years  past, 
a  separate  and  distinct  race  of  men. 

Trace  back  their  history,  step  by  step,  and  ask  whence 
came  this  marked  distinctness.  Other  nations  larger 
than  theirs  have  lost  their  nationality  in  far  less  time, 
and  gradually  become  merged  in  the  nations  among 
whom  they  have  respectively  dwelt.  But  not  so  the 
Jews.  In  the  various  countries  of  modem  Europe,  they 
have,  even  within  recent  times,  been  subject" to  degra- 
dation, insult  and  wrong, — ^been  denied  the  protection 
of  the  laws,  or  even  made  liable  by  law  to  confiscation  of 
their  goods,  or  imprisonment  or  maiming  of  their  per- 
sons, simply  for  their  adherence  to  their  nationality  as 
descendants  of  Abraham.  Feeding  on  the  memories  of 
the  past,  and  hoping  still  for  a  future  in  which  their 
nationality  shall  be  restored  and  their  dispersion  recalled, 
they  have  been  faithful — through  trials  such  as  would 
have  extirpated  anything  but  a  deep  religious  principle 
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— to  their  great  idea,  that  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
are  the  peculiar  people  sacred  to  the  One  True  and 
Living  God. 

Trace  them  further  back.  Go  to  the  time  of  Christ, 
who,  when  he  proclaimed  a  gospel  for  Jew  and  Gentile 
alike,  avowed  that  the  origin  of  his  salvation  for  the  world 
must  spring  from  among  the  Jews ; — himself  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham  "  according  to  the  flesh,"  though  revealing 
a  wider  brotherhood  in  a  higher  parentage  "  according 
to  the  spirit,'*  by  which  he  taught  all  men  of  whatever 
nation  to  cry  to  God,  Abba,  Father ! 

In  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Jews  were  still  a  nation,  in 
a  land  of  their  own.  Their  independence  was  indeed 
already  gone,  and  their  polity  fast  tottering  into  ruin ; 
but  their  peculiar  religious  institutions  were  at  that  time 
in  existence, — their  national  religious  worship  was  still 
going  on,  as  it  could  do  nowhere  else  but  in  **  the  one 
place  which  Jehovah  their  God  had  chosen."  Shortly 
after  that  time,  the  utter  ruin  of  their  country  ensued 
through  the  Roman  arms  under  Titus,  and  their  disper- 
sion through  all  lands  followed,  from  which  they  have 
never  yet,  for  nearly  1800  years,  rallied,  and  from  which 
scarcely  any  but  themselves  beli?ve  they  ever  will. 

Ascending  from  this  point  of  history — the  time  of 
Christ — we  read  the  varied  and  mostly  calamitous  for- 
tunes of  their  country,  under  the  successors  of  Alexander 
and  the  Syrian  kings,  in  the  Jewish  Apocryphal  Scrip- 
tures, in  their  historian  Josephus,  and  in  the  Greek  his- 
torians, till  we  come  up  to  the  times  embraced  in  the 
Old  Testament.  For  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  leave  off  with  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to 
their  own  country,  under  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  (about 
430  years  before  Christ),  after  their  long  and  sad  cap- 
tivity in  Babylon ;  and  from  this  point,  upward  along 
the  stream  of  time,  those  Scriptures  lead  us  back  through 
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events  the  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  that  have  ever 
happened  to  any  people, — shewing  at  each  step  charac- 
teristics the  most  remarkable  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
till  they  bring  us  to  the  fountain-head  in  the  call  of 
Abraham,  about  1920  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

This  nation,  like  every  other,  had  a  beginning,  though 
that  beginning  may  be  beyond  the  reach  of  properly 
historical  times ;  and  when  thus  read  backwards,  we  may 
understand  its  otherwise  obscure  or  doubtful  origin  by 
the  light  of  its  progressive  development  in  subsequent 
times.  Thus  the  history  of  Abraham,  though  reaching 
back  to  such  high  antiquity  as  to  place  it  quite  beyond 
the  range  of  contemporary  written  testimony,  receives 
the  strongest  corroboration,  in  most  of  its  particulars, 
firom  the  subsequent  history  of  his  descendants,  which 
becomes  clear  and  consistent  only  by  taking  its  com- 
mencement to  have  been  pretty  much  as  we  find  it  in 
his  recorded  life  and  character ;  while  the  intense  reve- 
rence in  which  we  know  they  always  held  him  as  the 
head  of  their  tribes,  was  a  feeling  that  would  naturally 
ensure  the  careful  preservation  of  his  traditionary  history 
until  the  time  (whenever  that  may  have  been)  when  the 
art  of  writing  came  into  use  among  them. 

It  has  been  remarked  with  great  propriety  and  force, 
in  respect  to  the  Jewish  records  as  compared  with  those 
of  other  ancient  nations,  how  free  the  former  are  from 
that  mythological  mist  in  which  the  earliest  human  heroes 
seem  mixed,  if  not  confounded,  with  superhuman  or 
fabulous  personages.  The  Greek  kings  and  heroes  of 
earliest  renown  were  gods  and  demigods.  Heathen 
nations  naturally  enough  traced  their  origin  to  their 
gods,  because  these  were  in  fact  so  little  raised  above 
men.  The  Hebrews  alone,  imbued  with  a  divine  theo- 
logy, and  because  so  imbued,  preserved  their  idea  of 
Deity  from  this  profane  admixture ;  and  their  national 
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history,  though  it  begins  (as  was  natural  and  inevitable) 
amid  the  dimness  of  oral  tradition,  has  frcnn  the  first 
traditions  of  real  men,  not  of  demigods  or  demons ;  and 
it  emerges  into  strong  light  and  vigorous  life  at  a  period 
at  which  other  histories  are  still  sunk  in  mytiKdogieal 
obscurity.  Greece  is  the  land  of  mythological  person- 
ages and  adventures  for  seven  centuries  at  least  after  the 
time  of  Abraham,  whose  history  and  character  are  marked 
by  a  sufficiently  distinct  personality. 

The  history  of  Abraham  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  a 
pastoral  nomad  tribe  and  their  prince. 

It  also  introduces  us  to  early  Egypt,  attesting  the  very 
high  antiquity  and  civilization  of  that  remarkable  coun- 
try, and  the  intercourse  between  it  and  the  East  in  very 
early  times ;  on  which  subjects  a  flood  of  corroborative 
light  has  been  poured  by  modem  acquaintance  with  the 
long-hidden  Egyptian  antiquities. 

The  fame  of  Abraham  is  not,  however,  dependent 
only  upon  Jewish  records.  Throughout  the  East  his 
name  is  venerated: — among  the  Arabians,  who  are, 
indeed,  the  descendants  of  his  son  Ishmael,  and  hence 
among  the  Mahometans,  of  whatever  coimtry ;  among 
the  Persians  (perhaps  through  his  descendants  by  his 
wife  Keturah,  who  settled  eastward  in  Abraham's  life- 
time) ;  and  among  the  Indians,  too,  it  is  said  that  tra- 
ditions of  Abraham  prevail,  apart  from  those  taught 
by  the  Mahometans.  These  traditions  (many  of  which 
are  detailed  in  the  Koran  of  Mahomet)  unite  with  the 
Mosaic  Scriptures  in  the  character  and  work  ascribed  to 
the  great  Jewish  patriarch,  while  they  add  (as  the  Jewish 
Talmudical  traditions  do  also)  many  things  of  doubtful 
truth  and  more  than  doubtful  goodness.  But  they  all 
agree  in  making  Abraham  the  restorer  of  the  worship  of 
the  One  God,  in  his  day  sadly  lost.  Sun,  moon  and 
stars,  with  their  emblems  and  idols,  had  become  the 
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common  objects  of  worshipi  when  Abraham  set  up  the 
protest  of  his  living  example  against  those  degraded 
rites,  and  went  forth  from  his  father's  house  and  tribe 
to  establish  a  family,  and  through  them  a  nation,  of 
adherents  to  the  worship  of  the  One  Supreme.  He  was 
the  great  religious  Reforms  and  Protester  of  his  age ; 
and  the  Jews  became  the  world's  teachers  for  ages  after- 
wards. The  One  God  was  his  belief;  and  an  intire, 
unhesitating  faith  in  that  one  all-sufficient  Being, — a 
faith  trusting  and  loving,  with  such  love  and  trust  as  no 
idol  could  command, — was  the  illustration  which  he  gave 
of  his  dmple  but  holy  creed. 

One  of  the  traditions  of  the  Koran  is  finely  conceived, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Abrahamic  and  Jewish  theology, 
when  we  remember,  or  realize  rather,  the  climate  of 
Abraham's  early  residence,  Chaldaea,  part  of  the  modem 
Persia,  where  the  clearest  atmosphere,  day  by  day  and 
night  by  night,  presented  the  heavenly  bodies  in  such 
beauty  and  splendour  as  we,  in  these  cloudy  regions,  can 
scarcely  imagine ; — where  shepherds  watched  with  reve- 
rent delight,  and  astronomers  too  soon  degraded  their 
noble  science  into  astrology.  Mahomet,  in  his  Koran, 
makes  Abraham  reprove  his  father's  idolatry,  having 
received  from  the  stars  this  sublime  lesson  on  the  Divine 
Unity: 

"Call  to  mind  when  Abraham  said  unto  his  father  Azer  (the 
Mahometan  name  for  Terah) :  Dost  thou  take  images  for  gods? 
Verily  I  perceive  that  thou  aad  thy  people  are  in  manifest 
error.  For  thus  had  we  shown  unto  Abraham  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  and  earth,  that  he  might  become  one  of  those  who 
firmly  believe.  When  the  night  overshadowed  him,  he  saw  a 
star,  and  he  said :  This  is  my  Lord.  But  wh^  it  set,  he  said: 
I  like  not  gods  which  set.  And  when  he  saw  the  moon  rising, 
he  said :  This  is  my  Lord.  But  when  he  saw  it  set,  he  said : 
Verily  if  my  Lord  be  one  that  may  cease  to  direct  me,  I  shall 
become  one  of  the  people  who  go  astray.    And  when  he  saw 
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the  sun  axmng,  he  said :  This  is  my  Lord,  this  is  the  greatest. 
But  when  it  set,  he  said :  0  my  people,  verily  I  am  clear  of 
that  which  ye  associate  with  God.  I  direct  my  &ce  unto  Him. 
who  hath  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.''  (Sale's  Koran, 
VoL  I.  p.  157.) 

Both  among  the  Jews  and  among  the  Arabians,  tra- 
dition has  delighted  to  embellish  the  history  of  Abraham 
with  many  imaginary  scenes  in  similar  style  to  this,  and 
many  also  in  very  inferior  style.*     The  scriptural  ac- 

*  One  of  these  stories,  for  instance,  represents  the  great  religious 
Reformer  as  indulging  in  practical  jokes  and  cruel  waggery  against 
the  idols  and  idolaters  of  his  day.  It  is  clever  and  amusing,  but  hardly 
dignified.    It  is  quite  Eastern,  but  scarcely  sacred. 

**And  we  gave  unto  Abrjlham  his  direction  heretofore,  and  we 
knew  him  to  be  worthy  of  the  revelations  wherewith  he  was  favoured. 
Remember  what  he  said  unto  his  father  and  his  people :  What  are 
these  images  to  which  ye  are  so  intirely  devoted }  They  answered : 
We  found  our  fathers  worshiping  them.  He  said :  Verily  both  ye  and 
your  fathers  have  been  in  a  manifest  error.  They  said :  Dost  thou 
seriously  tell  us  the  truth ;  or  art  thou  one  that  jesteth  with  us }  He 
replied :  Verily  your  Lord  is  the  Lord  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth ; 
it  is  he  who  hath  created  them ;  and  I  am  one  of  those  who  bear  wit- 
ness thereof.  [The  next  we  must  suppose  to  be  spoken  aside.]  By 
God,  I  will  surely  devise  a  plot  against  your  idols,  after  ye  shall  have 
retired  from  them  and  shall  have  turned  your  backs.  And  in  the 
people's  absence  he  went  into  the  temple  where  the  idols  stood,  and 
he  brake  them  all  in  pieces,  except  the  biggest  of  them,  that  they  might 
lay  the  blame  upon  that.  And  when  they  were  returned  and  saw  the 
havoc  which  had  been  made,  they  said :  Who  hath  done  this  to  our 
Oods?  He  is  certainly  an  impious  person.  And  certain  of  them 
answered :  We  heard  a  young  man  speak  reproachfully  of  them ;  he 
is  named  Abraham.  They  said :  Bring  him  therefore  before  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  that  they  may  bear  witness  against  him.  And  when 
he  was  brought  before  the  assembly,  they  said  unto  him :  Hast  thou 
done  this  unto  our  Gods,  O  Abraham?  He  answered:  Nay,  that 
biggest  of  them  hath  done  it :  but  ask  them,  if  they  can  speak.  And 
they  returned  unto  themselves,  and  said  the  one  to  the  other :  Verily 
ye  are  the  impious  persons.  Afterwards  they  relapsed  into  their 
former  obstinacy,  and  said :  Verily  thouknowest  that  these  speak  not. 
Abraham  answered:  Do  ye  therefore  worship,  besides  God,  that  which 
cannot  profit  you  at  all,  neither  can  it  hurt  you  ?  Fie  on  you,  and 
upon  that  which  ye  worship  besides  God  !  Do  ye  not  understand  ? 
They  said :  Bum  him,  and  avenge  your  Gods ;  if  ye  do  this,  it  will 
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count,  meanwhile,  is  simple  and  unpretending  by  con- 
trast. It  is,  throughout,  more  or  less  directly,  the  his- 
tory of  Abraham's  faith. 

From  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  the  whole  family  of  Terah 
migrated,  perhaps  in  search  of  fresh  pasturage  for  their 
cattle,  to  Haran  or  Charran,  westward  from  Ur  and  near 
the  Euphrates.  Thence  Abraham,  followed  by  his  ne- 
phew Lot  and  part  of  the  tribe,  went  further  westward 
and  southward,  in  pursuance  of  the  Divine  command, 
which  seems  to  have  been  given  him  when  in  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees.  While  encamped  in  Sichem,  a  divine  vision 
appears  to  him,  promising  that  the  land  in  which  he  now 
is  shall  belong  to  his  posterity.  He  is  as  yet  childless, 
and  remains  so  for  some  years  more ;  yet  he  has  faith 
that  he  shall  become  a  great  nation,  when  the  history 
records  the  birth  of  Ishmael,  his  son  by  Hagar.  Appa- 
rently when  Ishmael  is  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
old,  the  Divine  covenant  with  Abraham  is  renewed,  and 


be  well.  And  when  Abbaham  was  cast  into  the  burning  pile,  we  said : 
O  fire,  be  thou  cold,  and  a  preservation  unto  Abraham.  And  they 
sought  to  lay  a  plot  against  him ;  but  we  caused  them  to  be  the  suf- 
ferers."    (Sale's  Koran,  Chap.  xxi.  Vol.  11.  p.  161.) 

So  in  another  place : 

"Abraham  went  privately  to  their  Gods,  and  said  scoffingly  to  them : 
Do  ye  not  eat  of  the  meat  which  is  set  before  you  ?  What  aileth  you 
that  ye  speak  not  ?  And  he  turned  upon  them  and  struck  them  with 
his  right  hand  and  demolished  them.  And  the  people  came  hastily 
unto  him ;  and  he  said :  Do  ye  worship  the  images  which  ye  carve  ? 
Whereas  God  hath  created  you,  and  also  that  which  ye  make.  They 
said :  Build  a  pile  for  him,  and  cast  him  into  the  glowing  fire.  And 
they  devised  a  plot  against  him ;  but  we  made  them  the  inferior  and 
delivered  him."     (Chap,  xxxvii.  Vol.  n.  p.  300.) 

With  that  jumble  of  Jewish  chronology  which  pervades  the  Koran, 
the  Mahometan  doctors  agree  that  Nimrod  was  the  persecutor  of 
Abraham;  though  Nimrod  was  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Noah, 
through  Ham ;  while  Abraham  was  the  fifteenth  through  Shem.  The 
story  of  his  being  delivered  from  a  fiery  pile  seems  to  have  grown  out 
of  the  Scripture  history  of  his  coming  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,— I7r 
meaning,  literally,  ^re. 

h3 
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ratified  by  the  rite  of  circumcision*  (ever  afterwards 
practised  by  his  descendants);  and  the  promise  which 
Abraham  has  now  begun  to  regard  as  in  process  of  fulfil- 
ment in  Ishmaely  is  expressly  declared  to  have  reference 
to  the  unborn  progeny  of  Sarah,  who  was  now,  as  well 
as  her  husband,  advanced  in  years.  Hereupon  the  father's 
affection  for  his  living  son  interceded  pathetically  with 
the  divine  vision,  saying,  O  that  Ishmael  might  live 
before  Thee ! 

Here  was  a  new  and  trying  exercise  of  the  patriarch's 
faith,  that  is,  of  his  religious  trust  and  confidence  in  God ; 
for  that  is,  all  along,  the  plain  import  of  Abraham's  faith 
in  the  living  God.  His  hope  is  now  deferred,  and  that 
is  wont  to  make  the  heart  sick.  It  is  bidden  to  detach 
itself  from  the  object  about  whom  it  has  naturally  and 
endearingly  entwined  itself  for  fifteen  years.  For  this 
loved  child's  sake  it  can  scarcely  feel  compensated  by 
the  promise,  that  Ishmael  too  shall  be  a  great  nation. 
It  must  begin  its  growth  again  in  the  simple  promise  of 
the  living  God, — must  fix  its  roots  religiously  in  the 
heart  once  more,  to  be  again  tried  and  torn  and  tempted, 
before  it  shall  be  accounted  to  him  as  righteousness 
enough. 

Isaac  is  bom ;  and  Isaac  grows  through  boyhood  into 

*  The  maimer  in  which  this  rite  is  enjoined  seems  to  imply  that  it 
was  not  an  unknown  observance  preriously,  though  now  adopted  as 
a  **  token  of  the  coyenant."  Herodotus  says  the  Egyptians  practised 
it,  and  that  the  Phoenicians  and  Syrians  in  Palestine  confess  to  haying 
derived  it  from  the  Egyptians ;  and  he  argues  that  the  Colchians  must 
have  been  of  Egyptian  origin  because  they  practised  it,  and  hesitates 
to  decide  whether  the  Egyptians  derived  it  from  the  Ethiopians  or  the 
reverse.  (11.  104.)  The  modem  deciphering  of  Egyptian  monuments 
has  quite  confirmed  the  old  historian's  statement  of  fact.  The  origin 
of  the  custom  is  probably  referable  to  ideas  of  cleanliness  and  health 
in  warm  climates.  The  Jews  from  the  time  of  Abraham  have  observed 
it  on  the  eighth  day  as  enjoined ;  the  Mahometans  practise  it  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  years,  in  recognition  of  Ishmael  as  their  canonical  type 
and  precedent. 
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youth,  the  express  heir  of  the  Divine  promise,  through 
whom  his  seed  is  undoubtedly  to  possess  the  land ;  when 
— strangest  and  most  awful  trial  of  faith — the  father  is 
ordered  to  sacrifice  his  son !  Abraham  prepares  to  obey 
the  mysterious  command,  in  faith  (as  the  writer  to  the 
Hebrews  thinks  it  must  have  been)  that  God  would 
raise  him  up  again  even  from  the  dead,  *'  from  whence, 
indeed,  figuratively  speaking  (from  parents  as  good  as 
dead),  he  had  at  first  received  him/*  (Heb.  xi«  12,  19 ; 
B/om.  iv.  19.)  The  history  itself  declares  the  purpose  to 
have  been  the  fuller  exercise  of  Abraham's  confidence 
in  God,  and  that  this  purpose  was  fulfilled  by  sheveing 
''that  he  feared  God,  seeing  he  had  not  withheld  his 
son,  his  only  (best-beloved)  son  from  Him." 

On  this  strange  and  startling  history  we  cannot  avoid 
pausing,  to  ask  ourselves  many  a  doubting  question,  at 
the  dictate  of  inherent  religious  feeling. 

How  can  we  reconcile  it  to  our  minds  to  believe  that 
ever  such  a  command  can  have  been  given  art  all,  by  the 
God  whose  intrinsic  perfections  we  know  fix>m  the  Chris- 
tian Revelation,  and  from  Nature  as  the  Christian  reads 
it  ?  That  a  father  should  be  ordered  to  offer  his  son  in 
sacrifice  to  the  true  God,  even  as  a  trial  of  his  faith ! 
Would  not  the  faith  have  been  truer  which  should  have 
rejected  the  suggestion  as  unworthy  alike  of  God  and  of 
His  worshiper  ?  Is  not  the  record  too  like  the  heathen 
stories  which  we  read  of  human  sacrifices  by  superstitious 
men  to  vengeful  deities  ?  In  the  Jewish  Law,  given  to 
the  descendants  of  this  very  Abraham  who  is  now  singled 
out  as  the  herald  of  the  One  True  God,  a  human  sacri- 
fice is  always  represented  as  an  abomination  befitting 
only  Baal  and  Moloch.  Is  it  then  possible  that  the  True 
God  should  have  required  it  from  the  great  head  of  the 
chosen  nation  ?  And,  though  the  awful  act  was  not  per- 
mitted to  be  consummated,  can  we  feel  satisfied  that  the 
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impression  of  intire  approval  should  have  been  left  upon 
Abraham's  alleged  willingness  to  perform  it  ? 

And  how  was  this  command  given  to  Abraham  ?  In 
what  way  must  we  suppose  the  Divine  will  was  con- 
veyed, bidding  him  become  the  slayer  of  his  son  ?  The 
Scripture  does  not  tell  us.  On  certain  other  occasions 
we  are  informed  that  angels  (also  called  simply  "men") 
came  to  Abraham ;  but  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  here. 
The  record  is,  "  It  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that 
God  did  tempt  (or  try)  Abraham,  and  said  unto  him. 
Take  now  thy  son,"  &c.  (xxii.  1 — ).  Was  it  through  a 
vision,  or  a  dream,  that  Abraham  felt  himself  moved  to 
act  as  he  did  ?  How,  then,  was  he  sure  that  such  dream 
or  vision  was  truly  an  indication  of  the  Divine  will? 
Might  it  not  be  the  suggestion  merely  of  his  own  thoughts, 
musing  upon  the  past  trials  of  his  faith  and  the  frequent 
postponement  of  the  Divine  promise?  That  the  He- 
brews ascribed  something  of  a  divine,  if  not  supernatural, 
character  to -the  suggestions  of  dreams,  is  manifest  from 
a  passage  in  the  book  of  Job : 

"  For  God  speaketh  once,  yea  twice, 
Yet  man  perceiveth  it  not ; 
In  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night, 
When  deep  sleep  fedleth  upon  men. 
In  slumberings  upon  the  bed : 
Then  He  openeth  the  ears  of  men, 
And  sealeth  their  instruction,"  &c. 

(Job  yxxiii.  14 — .) 

I  confess  I  know  not  how  to  answer  these  natural  and 
truly  religious  doubts.  There  may  be  truer  faith  in 
cherishing  than  in  suppressing  them.  In  reading  the 
history  of  Abraham  we  ought  to  remember,  that  we  are 
not  studying  the  contemporary  history  of  times  well 
attested,  and  incidents  and  characters  thoroughly  under- 
stood.   If  we  ascribe  the  book  of  Genesis  to  the  earliest 
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possible  date, — ^if  we  regard  it  as  having  been  written, 
essentially  in  its  present  form,  by  Moses  himself,  prior 
to  whose  times  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  art  of 
writing  was  known  among  the  Hebrews,  —  this  was 
nearly  400  years  after  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  those  four  centuries,  the  character 
of  the  great  patriarch  and  the  incidents  of  his  life  must 
have  been  merely  traditional  among  his  descendants ;  so 
that  it  would  be  something  marvellous  if  his  history  had 
not  retrospectively  received  some  unconscious  accessions 
and  variations,  from  the  loving  zeal,  or  from  the  varying 
religious  belief  and  advancing  experience,  of  the  nation 
which  had  grown  up  from  his  stock.  Such  additions 
and  variations  are  seen  in  the  Jewish  historian  Josephus, 
as  well  as  in  the  Koran  of  Mahomet  when  compared 
vdth  the  book  of  Genesis ;  and  if  such  variations  have 
grown  since  in  spite  of  the  written  record,  how  much 
more  must  they  have  abounded  before  that  record  fixed 
some  of  them  and  left  the  rest  floating ! 

I  think  it  wiser  and  more  truly  reverent  to  leave  this 
great  question  encompassed  with  the  venerable  mist  of 
its  own  antiquity,  than  to  take  up  with  a  dogmatic  the- 
ology which  assumes  to  know  all  about  the  matter,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  dogmatically  to  reject  all  the  alleged 
facts,  the  outline  of  which  is  attested  by  the  successive 
ages  of  Jewish  history.  That  such  a  thought  as  that  of 
sacrificing  his  son  was  among  the  trials  of  Abraham's 
faith,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt ;  but  that  it  was  di- 
rectly ascribable  to  a  supernatural  and  unmistakable 
command  of  the  Great  Spirit  of  Truth  and  Love,  I  can 
scarcely  reconcile  with  the  Christian  view  of  Him  who 
"cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  He 
any  man."  The  Koran  makes  a  dream  to  have  been 
the  suggesting  circumstance ;  and  the  Mahometan  com- 
mentators say,  that  Abraham  was  at  first  inclined  to 
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suspect  that  this  vision  was  from  the  devil,  till  it  appear- 
ed again  the  second  and  the  third  night,  when  he  re- 
solved to  obey  it,  and  to  sacrifice  his  son.  Bright  trace 
of  genuine  humanity  is  this  ascription  to  the  patriarch  of 
a  hesitancy  which  the  Scripture  omits  to  notice.  Truly 
a  most  natural  and  credible  addition  !*     It  is  also  very 


«  A  ourioQt  old  Englith  « Miracle  Play"  on  this  theme  is  well 

worth  quoting  here,  as  filling  up,  quaintly  of  course,  but  most  tnith- 

ftilly,  out  of  the  depth  of  the  human  heart,  the  disappointingly  scanty 

outline  drawn  in  Scripture. 

J$aae.  Wod  and  fyere  ar  in  my  hend ; 

Telle  me  now,  if  ye  haTe  space, 

Where  is  the  beest  that  shuld  be  brend  ? 

Abraham,  Now,  son,  I  may  no  longer  layn  [conceal], 

Sich  wille  is  into  myne  hart  went ; 

Thou  was  ever  to  me  fuUe  bayne  [ready] 

Ever  to  fulfille  myne  entent. 

li. 

I  am  hevy  and  nothing  fayn. 

Thus  hastely  that  shalle  be  shent. 

Ab. 

Isaac! 

Is. 

Sir? 

Ab. 

Comheder,  bidi; 

Thou  shalle  be  dede  what  so  ever  betide. 

I8. 

A,  fader,  mercy !  mercy ! 

Ab. 

That  I  say  may  not  be  denyde ; 

Take  thi  dede  therefor  mekely. 

U. 

A,  good  Sir,  abide ; 

Fader! 

Ab. 

What,  son? 

U. 

To  do  your  wille  I  am  redy 

Where  so  ever  ye  go  or  ride. 

If  I  may  oght  overtake  your  wille 

Syn  I  have  trespast  I  wold  be  bet. 

Ab. 

Isaac! 

U. 

What,  Sir? 

Ab. 

Good  son,  be  stille. 

It. 

Fader! 

Ab. 

What,  son? 

I8. 

Think  on  thi  get  [posterity]. 

What  have  I  done? 

Ab. 

Truly,  none  ille. 

I8. 

And  shall  be  slayn? 

Ab. 

So  have  I  het. 
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curious  to  observe  how  the  Mahometan  account  makes 
Ishmael,  instead  of  Isaac,  to  have  been  the  son  prepared 
for  sacrifice,  and  represents  the  promise  of  Isaac's  birth 

J«.    Sir,  what  may  help  f 

Ab,  Certes  no  skille. 

Is.    I  aske  mercy. 

Ab.  That  may  not  let. 

Is,    When  I  am  dede  and  closed  in  clay, 

Who  then  shall  be  yonre  son? 
Ab,  A,  Lord,  that  I  shuld  abide  this  day ! 
la.    Sir,  who  shall  do  that  I  was  won  [wont]  ? 
Ab,  Speke  no  siche  wordes,  son,  I  the  pray. 
Is,    Shall  ye  me  slo  ? 
Ab.  I  trow  I  mon  [must] ; 

Lyg  stille,  I  smyte. 
Is.  Sir,  let  me  say — 

Ab.  Now  my  dere  child,  thou  may  not  shon. 
Is.    The  sheyning  of  youre  bright  blayde 

It  gars  me  quake  for  ferd  to  dee. 
Ab,  Therfor  groflynges  thou  shalle  be  layde  [face  downwards]. 

Then  when  I  stryke  thou  shalle  not  se. 
Is.    What  have  I  done,  fader,  what  have  I  saide  ? 
Ab.  Truly  no  kyns  ille  to  me. 
Is.    And  thus  gyltles  shalle  be  arayde  ? 
Ab.  Now,  good  son,  let  siche  wordes  be. 
Is.    I  luf  you  ay. 

Ab.  So  do  I  thee. 

Is.    Fader! 

Ab.  What,  son? 

Is,  •  Let  now  be  seyn 

Por  my  moder  luf. 
Ab.  Let  be,  let  be ! 

It  wille  not  help  that  thou  wold  meyn ; 

Bot  ly  stylle  tille  I  com  to  the, 

I  miss  a  lytylle  thyng  I  weyn  (ffoes  aside  J, 

He  spekes  so  rufuUy  to  me 

That  water  shotes  in  both  myn  eeyn, 

I  were  lever  than  alle  warldly  wyn  [would  give  the  world]. 

That  I  had  fon  him  onys  unkynde  [found  him  once]. 

But  no  defawt  I  faund  hym  in ; 

I  wold  be  dede  for  him  or  pynde ; 

To  slo  hym  thus  I  thynk  grete  syn. 

So  rufulle  wordes  I  with  hym  fynd ; 

I  am  fulle  wo  that  we  shuld  twyn  [divide], 

For  he  wiUe  never  oute  of  my  mynd. 
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as  given  in  consequence  of  Abraham's  faith  and  obedi- 
ence in  having  been  thus  ready  to  offer  up  Ishmael : 

**  When  he  had  attained  to  years  of  discretion  and  could  join 
in  acts  of  religion  with  him,  Abraham  said  unto  him,  0  my 

What  shal  I  to  hys  moder  say } 

For  wher  is  he  tyte  wille  she  spyr  [inquire] ; 

If  I  telle  her,  ron  away, 

Hir  answere  bese  belife,  "  Nay,  Sir  !" 

And  I  am  ferd  hir  for  to  flay  [frighten] ; 

I  ne  wote  what  I  shall  say  tille  her. — 

He  lyys  fulle  stille  there  as  he  lay. 

For,  to  I  come,  dar  he  not  styr  [tiU  I  come]. 
Deua.  Angelle,  hy  with  alle  thi  mayn. 

To  Abraham  thou  shalle  be  sent ; 

Say,  Isaac  shalle  not  be  slayn, 

He  shalle  lif  and  not  be  brent. 

My  bydying  standes  he  not  agane, 

Go,  put  hym  out  of  his  intent ; 

Byd  hym  go  home  agane, 

I  know  welle  how  he  ment. 
Angehu,  Gladly,  Lord,  I  am  redy, 

Thy  bidying  shalle  be  magnyfyed ; 

I  shalle  me  spede  ful  hastely, 

The  to  obeye  at  eyery  tyde ; 

Thy  wille.  Thy  name,  to  glorifye. 

Over  alle  this  warld  so  wide, 

And  to  Thi  servand  now  in  hy  [haste]. 

Good,  trew  Abraham,  wille  I  glyde. 
Ab,  Bot  myght  I  yit  of  wepying  sese, 

Tille  I  had  done  this  sacrifice ! 

It  must  nedes  be,  withouten  lesse 

Thof  alle  I  carpe  on  this  kyn  wise, 

The  more  my  sorrow  it  wille  lucres ; 

When  I  look  to  hym  I  gryse  [shudder] ; 

I  wille  ryn  on  a  res  [violently], 

And  slo  hym  here  right  as  he  lyse. 
Ang,  Abraham  I 
Ah.  Who  is  ther  now  ? 

War,  let  the  go  [Beware,  let  go]. 
Ang,  Stand  up  now,  stand ; 

Thy  good  wille  com  I  to  alow, 

Therfor  I  byd  the  hold  thi  hand. 
Ab.  Say,  who  bad  so  ?  any  bot  thou  ? 
Ang,  Yei,  God,  and  sendes  this  beest  to  thyn  offerand. 
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8011,  verily  I  saw  in  a  dream  that  I  should  oflfer  thee  in  sacri- 
fice :  consider  therefore  what  thou  art  of  opinion  I  should  do. 
He  answered :  O  my  father,  do  what  thou  art  commanded : 
thou  shalt  find  me,  if  God  please,  a  patient  person.  And  when 
they  had  submitted  themselves  to  the  Divine  will,  and  Abra- 
ham had  laid  his  son  prostrate  on  his  face,  we  cried  unto  him, 
0  Abraham,  now  thou  hast  verified  the  vision.  Thus  do  we 
reward  the  righteous.  Yerily  this  was  a  manifest  trial.  And 
we  ransomed  him  with  a  noble  victim.  And  we  left  the  fol- 
lowing salutation  to  be  bestowed  on  him  by  the  latest  posterity, 
namely.  Peace  be  on  Abraham!  Thus  do  we  reward  the 
righteous ;  for  he  was  one  of  our  Mthftd  servants.  And  we 
rejoiced  him  with  the  promise  of  Isaac,  a  righteous  prophet ; 

Ab,  I  speke  with  God  latter,  I  trow, 

And  this  doying  he  me  commaund. 
Anff,  He  has  persayred  thy  mekenes, 

And  thi  good  wille  also,  iwis ; 

He  wille  thou  do  thi  son  no  distres, 

For  he  has  graunt  to  thee  his  blys. 
Ab,  But  wote  thou  welle  that  it  is 

As  thou  has  sayd  ? 
Atiff,  I  say  the  yis. 

Ab.  I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  welle  of  goodnes. 

That  alle  thus  has  relest  me  this ; 

To  speke  with  the  have  I  no  space, 

Withe  my  dere  son  tille  I  have  spokyn ; 

My  good  son,  thou  shal  have  grace. 

On  the  now  wille  I  not  be  wrokyn ; 

Ryse  up  now,  with  thi  frely  face. 
la.    Sir,  shall  I  lif? 
Ab,     (Kissing  him)    Yei,  by  this  token. 

Son,  thou  has  scapid  a  fuUe  hard  grace. 

Thou  shuld  have  beyn  bothe  brent  and  brokyn, 
la,    Bot,  fader,  shalle  I  not  be  slayn } 
Ab,  No,  certes,  son. 
la.  Then  am  I  glad. 

Good  Sir,  put  up  your  sword  agayn. 
Ab,  Nay,  hardely,  son,  be  thou  not  adred. 
la.    Is  alle  forgeyn  ? 
Ab,  Yei,  son,  certan. 

la.    For  ferd.  Sir,  was  I  nere  hand  mad. 

(Towneley  Mysteries,  published  by  the  Surtees 
Society,  1836.) 
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and  we  blessed  him  and  IsaaOy''  &c.     (Koran,  Chap,  zzxvii. 
VoL  n.  p.  300.) 

The  character  of  Abraham^  as  developed  throughout 
his  history^  is  very  noble  and  interesting.  He  is  gene- 
rous, courteous  and  dignified.  He  is,  in  every  act  and 
word,  the  patriarch,  the  sheikh,  the  worthy  head  of  a 
family  and  tribe  already  strong  and  wealthy,  and  des- 
tined to  wield  a  mighty  influence,  mysteriously  hinted, 
over  other  nations.  But  there  is  one  passage  in  his  life 
which  we  cannot  fairly  justify.  And  let  it  be  instanced, 
not  for  the  sake  of  detracting  from  his  virtues,  but  in 
ord^  to  assign  the  true  rule  fbr  judging  of  scriptural 
characters,  and  to  protest  against  the  mistaken  desire  of 
palliating  every  failing  or  vice  of  men  in  any  way  deemed 
sacred.  Whenever  the  natural  sentiment  of  morality  or 
piety  is  hushed,  in  the  desire  of  screening  a  scripture 
character  from  censure,  the  cause  of  Religion  is  thereby 
virtually  impugned,  instead  of  strengthened.  Abraham, 
though  called  "  the  friend  of  God,"  was  not  a  perfect 
man.  Why  should  we  expect  it  of  him  ?  The  passage 
of  his  life  now  alluded  to  seems  indeed  hardly  consistent 
with  his  characteristic  faith,  or  religious  trust  and  obe- 
dience;— where  he  denies  his  wife  and  calls  her  his 
sister,  while  in  Egypt  (ch.  xii.  13),  lest  the  Egyptians 
should  see  her  to  be  "  a  fair  woman  to  look  upon,  and 
should  say,  This  is  his  wife,  and  kill  him  and  save  her 
alive."  One  would  think  he  might  have  anticipated  the 
very  thing  that  happened ;  only  he  may  not  have  ima- 
gined it  as  likely  to  happen  in  so  high  a  quarter,  and 
may  have  thought  that,  if  any  Egyptian  of  less  exalted 
rank  than  the  king  should  seek  Sarah  in  marriage  from 
him  as  her  brother,  he  might  temporize  and  delay  long 
enough  to  be  able  to  leave  the  country.  False  criticism 
has  strained  its  imholy  arts  to  justify  the  lie  which 
Abraham  told  on  this  occasion  (for  a  lie  it  was,  in  spirit 
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and  meanings  to  imply  as  lie  did  that  Sarah  was  not  his 
wife,  if  it  can  be  admitted  to  have  been  true  in  the  bare 
letter,  according  to  the  idiom  of  Hebrew  usage,  to  call 
his  brother's  dau^ter  his  own  sister);  and  the  same 
false  criticism  has  vainly  striven  to  vindicate  him  who 
told  this  falsehood  from  the  charge  of  cowardice  and 
want  of  faith.  In  vain.  Sirch  a  proceeding  was  neither 
manly  nor  religious.  No  human  character  is  fiiultless ; 
and  Abraham  was,  in  this  instance,  weak  in  faith  and 
principle. 

It  may  be  fairly  doubted,  however,  whether  he  com- 
mitted the  same  fault  again  in  the  dominions  of  Abime- 
lech  in  Gerar,  as  alleged  against  him  in  ch.  xx.  Could 
experience  have  been  so  utterly  lost  upon  him?  Or 
shall  we  not  rather  suppose  the  two  records  to  have 
grown  out  of  one  incident  ?  Strange  to  say,  the  same 
thing  precisely  is  recorded  afterwards  of  Isaac  in  respect 
to  his  wife  Rebekah,  in  the  court  of  another  Abimelech 
in  Gerar  (ch.  xxvi.),  in  terms  so  similar  as  involuntarily 
to  suggest  the  idea,  that  the  scene  in  Gerar  at  least 
belongs  to  Isaac's  life  alone,  if  the  three  records  may 
not  have  grown  out  of  one  incident.  That  incident  in 
Abraham's  case  was  plainly  unworthy  of  his  faith  and 
ihe  general  dignity  and  straightforwardness  of  his  cluu> 
racter.  The  record  itself  does  not  mention  it  approv- 
ingly, though  without  any  apparent  consciouimess  of  its 
being  an  unworthy  trait  of  character.  There  is  a  sad 
want  of  faith  manifested  in  it, — ^faith  in  Providence, 
and  faith  in  what  is  right  and  true.  Let  no  one  call 
upon  us  to  admire  or  even  to  justify  this  act  of  Abra- 
ham's, though  we  may  truly  reverence  him  in  spite  of 
it.  Let  all  our  scriptural  criticisms  be  morally  healthy. 
The  great  need  there  is  of  such  advice,  nuist  apolo- 
gize for  its  being  thus  enforced.  Scripturists  are  sadly 
afiaid  of  indulging  or  allowing  this  healthy  criticism; 
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but  the  unspoken  language  of  many  a  religious  heart 
would,  if  it  daredy  be  such  as  is  here  written.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  be  more  genuine  and  natural. 

Abraham  stands  related,  as  Father  of  the  Faithful,  to 
Jews,  Christians  and  Mahometans. 

The  first,  as  his  lineal  descendants,  made  it  their 
boast  to  say,  sometimes  with  most  undue  and  self- 
deceiving  confidence.  We  have  Abraham  to  our  father. 
The  forms  and  ceremonies  of  Judaism  were  apt  to  con- 
ceal from  their  zealous  devotees  the  spiritual  elements  of 
the  Abrahamic  religion.  And  so,  when  Paul,  proclaim- 
ing Christianity  to  the  Gentiles,  made  light  of  all  out- 
ward ordinances,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  Jewish 
Christians  who  hugged  to  their  hearts  the  burden  of 
their  Law,  he  convincingly  appealed  to  Abraham's  faith 
to  decide,  that  a  spiritual  religion  is  the  essence  of  Ju- 
daism itself  amid  all  its  forms  and  ceremonies,  as  having 
preceded  those  ceremonies  in  the  person  of  Abraham, 
and  surviving  them  in  the  general  heart  of  mankind. 
The  Jewish  Christians  thought  there  could  be  no  "jus- 
tification" in  the  sight  of  God,  without  keeping  the  law 
of  circumcision  and  sacrifice.  Paul  said,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  faith  in  God  was  enough,  without  the  works 
of  the  Jewish  Law.  And  he  appealed  to  the  history  of 
Abraham's  faith,  which  all  Jews  admitted  to  have  be^i 
his  justification,  or  to  have  been  "  counted  to  him  for 
righteousness."  "  How  was  it  then  coimted  to  him  ?"  St. 
Paul  asks.  "When  he  was  in  circumcision,  or  in  unoir- 
cumcision?  Not  when  in  circumcision,  but  while  in 
uncircumcision.  And  he  received  the  sign  of  circum- 
cision as  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  that  faith  which 
he  had  when  yet  uncircumcised,  that  he  might  be  the 
father  of  all  them  that  have  faith."    (Rom.  iv.  9 — 11.) 

Hence,  the  nature  of  that  religious  faith  is  very  evi- 
dent, respecting  which  there  is  so  much  disputing  and 
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SO  little  understandings  if  we  must  not  say^  so  little  prac- 
tising. The  faith  which  man  should  have  towards  God 
is  not  a  creed,  but  an  affection.  It  is  not  the  intellec- 
tual belief,  but  religious  trust,  love,  hope,  confidingness, 
in  connection  with  the  belief  of  the  intellect. 

All  the  families  of  the  earth  may  find  their  blessing 
in  Abraham,  if  they,  like  him,  trust  in  God  according 
to  the  light  that  is  given  them,  doing  what  they  believe 
to  be  His  will,  and  leaving  it  to  Him  to  vindicate  His 
own  results.  And  this  blessing  has  thus  &r  spread 
chiefly  through  the  diffusion  of  Christianity.  Judabm 
never  could  spread  wide.  It  allowed,  rather  than  sought, 
proselytes.  A  religion  that  seeks  them,  must  have  about 
it  fewer  peculiarities  of  time  and  place,  custom  and  cere- 
mony. Yet  Judaism,  though  the  faith  of  one  small 
nation  only,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  nations  of  anti- 
quity, was  the  observed  of  all  observers,  and  had  a  vast 
unconfessed  influence  upon  the  great  Gentile  world. 
The  faith  of  One  True  and  Living  God,  professed 
by  that  nation,  often  through  calamities,  and  inculcated 
upon  them  by  calamities  too  when  they  were  disposed 
to  run  after  idols,  was  a  perpetual  lesson  to  the  idola- 
trous nations  of  the  ancient  world.  The  Jews  were  the 
world's  teachers  of  reUgion.  The  One  God,  to  whom 
there  is  no  likeness  in  heaven  nor  on  earth,  was  attested 
in  the  pure  solemnities  of  His  temple  in  Jerusalem, 
and  published  in  the  frequent  dispersions  of  His  peo- 
ple through  Gentile  lands.  Even  the  philosophy  and 
literature  of  enlightened  Greece  and  Rome  was  not  a 
little  indebted  to  the  Jewish  doctrine  and  literature. 
And  now,  in  Christ,  this  salvation  is  come,  and  still 
coining,  from  the  Jews  to  nations  innumerable.  Our 
monotheism  is  from  Abraham ;  and,  overlaid  though  it 
is  with  notions  really  inconsistent  with  the  Unity  of  God 
(notions  which  the  Jew  rejects  with  indignation,  and 
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which  make  Chrbtiamty  seem  in  his  view  little  better 
than  Paganism)^  yet,  practically^  the  living  love  of  (me 
spiritual  God  prevails  in  the  heart  and  life  of  Christ- 
endom* 

And  not  only  does  the  Christian  world  bear  vritness 
to  the  religious  service  done  to  mankind  by  the  family 
of  Abraham*  In  no  careless  spirit  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  family  of  Ishmael,  the  older  Inranch  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  stock,  have  preserved  themselves  from  idols,  and 
have  spread,  through  realms  unblest  by  Christianity,  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  Unity  of  God  and  the  Spirituality 
of  Worship.  Is  not  Mahometanism  far  better  than  Ido- 
latry ?  Is  not  the  Mussulman's  belief  in  God  something 
really  pure,  intellectual  and  holy, — compared,  at  least, 
with  the  grovelling  idolatry  which  deifies  wood  and 
stone,  or  the  brute  creation,  or  even  the  bright  host  of 
heaven  ?  Mahomet  may  have  ended  vnth  the  sword 
what  he  began  with  prayer ; — he  may  have  sadly  marred 
as  a  warrior  what  he  made  as  a  prophet; — his  Koran 
may  be  a  strange  patchwork  of  absurd  stories  and  gro- 
tesque traditions,  amid  passages  of  unrivalled  devotion 
and  genius,  mingling  scripture  with  fiction,  and  both 
with  selfishness  and  cunning.  Its  morality  may  be  of 
no  very  exalted  kind ;  its  devotion  may  be  mere  quiet- 
ism ;  its  resignation,  fatalism ;  its  Paradise,  sensuous 
(yet  not,  as  is  often  ignorantly  alleged,  licentious). 
But,  compared  with  the  degradation  and  loathsomeness 
of  idolatry,  his  religion  is  indeed  a  blessing  to  the 
world.  Such  as  it  is,  those  many  countries  which  it  has 
redeemed  from  idolatry — almost  another  Christendom 
in  extent — are  blessed  in  Ishmael,  the  son  of  the  faith- 
ful Abraham.  * 

*  Is  the  mongrel  Christianity  which  has  be<m  lately  paraded  by  the 
"  rebels"  in  China,  to  the  utter  surprise  of  Christian  Europe,  referable 
to  Mahometanism  ?    It  quotes  the  Decalogue  and  denounces  images. 
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We  have  purposely  quoted  the  Koran  several  times, 
by  way  of  recognizing  the  common  interest  felt  by 
the  Mahometan,  with  the  Christian,  in  the  character  of 
Abraham.  One  more  extract  will  shew,  very  charac- 
teristically, the  Arabian  Prophet's  sublime  contempt  for 
the  minutiae  of  sacred  history,  where  he  makes  Abra- 
ham and  Ishmael  build  the  Caaba  at  Mecca,  and  pre- 
dict his  own  mission ;  and  will  also  shew  his  indifference 
to  minor  theological  opinions,  while  identifying  all  true 
believers  under  the  simple  faith  of  Abraham,  and  apply- 
ing (shocking  to  say  it !)  Athanasian  curses  to  the  hea- 
then and  unbelievers. 

"  And  when  Abraham  said :  Lobb,  make  this  a  territory  of 
security,  and  bounteously  bestow  finiits  on  its  inhabitants,  such 
of  them  as  believe  in  GK)d  and  the  last  day ;  God  answered : 
And  whoever  believeth  not,  I  will  bestow  on  him  little ;  after- 
ward I  wiU  drive  bini  to  the  punishment  of  hell-fire ;  an  ill 
journey  shall  it  be !  And  when  Abraham  and  Ishmael  raised 
the  foundations  of  the  house,  saying,  Loed,  accept  it  fix)m  us, 
for  thou  art  he  that  heareth  and  knoweth :  Losn,  make  us  also 
resigned  unto  thee,  and  of  our  posterity  a  people  resigned  unto 
thee,  and  shew  us  our  holy  ceremonies  and  be  turned  xmto  us, 
for  thou  art  easy  to  be  reconciled  and  merciful :  Lobd,  send 
them  likewise  an  apostle  fix)m  among  them,  who  may  declare 
thy  signs  unto  them,  and  teach  them  the  book  of  the  Koran 
and  wisdom,  and  may  purify  them ;  for  thou  art  mighty  and 
wise.  "Who  will  be  averse  to  the  religion  of  Abraham,  but  he 
whose  mind  is  infatuated?  Surely  we.  have  chosen  him  in 
this  world,  and  in  thslt  which  is  to  come  he  shall  be  one  of  the 
righteous.  When  his  Lobd  said  unto  him,  Eesign  thyself  unto 
me,  he  answered :  I  have  resigned  myself  unto  the  Lobd  of  all 
creatures.  And  Abraham  bequeathed  this  religion  to  his  chil- 
dren, and  Jacob  did  the  same,  saying :  My  children,  verily  God 
hath  chosen  this  religion  for  you,  therefore  die  not  unless  ye 

It  makes  the  leader  of  the  movement  to  be  a  Son  of  God,  younger 
brother  of  Jesus  Christ,  divinely  commissioned  to  his  present  work, 
civU,  military  and  religious. 
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also  be  resigned.  Were  ye  present  when  Jacob  was  at  the 
point  of  death  ?  when  he  said  to  his  sons :  Whom  will  ye  wor- 
ship after  me  ?  They  answered:  We  will  worship  thy  God,  and 
the  God  of  thy  fathers  Abraham  and  Ismael  and  Isaac,  One 
God,  and  to  him  will  we  be  resigned.  That  people  are  now 
passed  away,  they  have  what  they  have  gained  [have  reaped 
their  deserts],  and  ye  shall  have  what  ye  gain ;  and  ye  shall 
not  be  questioned  concerning  that  which  they  have  done. 
They  say:  Become  Jews,  or  Christians,  that  ye  may  be  di- 
rected. Say :  Nay,  we  follow  the  religion  of  Abraham  the 
orthodox,  who  was  no  idolater.  Say :  We  believe  in  God,  and 
that  which  hath  been  sent  down  unto  us,  and  that  which  hath 
been  sent  down  unto  Abraham  and  Ismael  and  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  and  the  tribes;  and  that  which  was  delivered  unto 
Moses  and  Jesus,  and  that  which  was  delivered  unto  the  pro- 
phets from  their  Lord  :  we  make  no  distinction  between  any 
of  them,  and  to  God  are  we  resigned.  Now  if  they  believe 
according  to  what  ye  believe,  they  are  surely  directed ;  but  if 
they  turn  back,  they  are  in  schism.  God  shall  support  thee 
against  them,  for  he  is  the  hearer,  the  wise.  The  baptism  of 
God  have  we  received,  and  who  is  better  than  God  to  baptize  ? 
Him  do  we  worship.  Say:  Will  ye  dispute  with  us  concerning 
GK)D,  who  is  our  Lobd  and  your  Lord  ?  We  have  our  works, 
and  ye  have  your  works,  and  unto  Him  are  we  sincerely  de- 
voted. WiU  ye  say,  Truly  Abraham,  and  Ismael,  and  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  and  the  tribes,  were  Jews  or  Christians  ?  Say :  Are 
ye  wiser  than  God  ?  And  who  is  more  imjust  than  he  who 
hideth  the  testimony  which  he  hath  received  from  God  ?  But 
God  is  not  regardless  of  that  which  ye  do.  That  people  are 
passed  away,  they  haye  what  they  have  gained,  and  ye  shall 
have  what  ye  gain,  nor  shaU  ye  be  questioned  concerning  that 
which  they  have  done."     (Koran,  Chap.  ii.  Vol.  I.  p.  23.) 

There  are  two  or  three  matters  of  theological  or  devo- 
tional interest  still  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  life  of  Abraham.^ 

His  meeting  with  Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem,  who 
was  also  "  the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God,"  affords  a 
trace  of  true  monotheistic  religion,  out  of  the  family 
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of  Abraham,  which  we  cannot  pass  by.  Who  Melchi- 
zedek  was,  we  know  not.  The  Jews  fancy  he  was  Shem : 
but  this  is  a  mere  fancy ;  and  it  is  incredible  that  his 
true  name  (if  he  was  Shem)  should  have  been  sup- 
pressed. Melchizedek  means  the  "just  king,"  or  "king 
of  righteousness."  It  is  supposed,  but  by  no  means 
certain,  that  Salem,  of  which  he  was  king,  was  the  site 
of  the  future  Jerusalem.  In  ancient  nations,  the  office 
of  high-priest  was  not  uncommonly  held  by  the  monarch. 
In  Psalm  ex.  it  is  said,  in  reference,  apparently,  to  David, 
or  else  to  Solomon — "  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  after 
the  order  of  Melchizedek."  And  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  this  royal  priesthood  is  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Whence  it  has  happened  that  a  mystical  halo  has  been 
thrown  retrospectively  about  this  ancient  priest-king  of 
Salem,  which  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  in  the  record 
in  Genesis,  and  which  has  distracted  the  mind  from  the 
real  matter  of  interest  attaching  to  him  in  his  own  day, 
as  being,  equally  with  Abraham,  an  adherent  of  the 
worship  of  the  Most  High  God.  This  primal  religion, 
we  here  find,  was  not  forgotten  in  other  families  besides 
that  of  Abraham,  exceptional  though  such  cases  were. 
And,  on  the  other  hand  (as  we  shall  soon  have  to  notice 
more  particularly),  idolatry  was  not  unknown  among 
the  families  of  the  patriarchs  themselves ;  as  Rachel  on 
her  marriage  steals  her  father's  idols  (xxxi.  19),  and 
Jacob,  at  Bethel,  makes  his  household  put  away  their 
**  strange  gods"  (xxxv.  2).  These  are  great  landmarks 
in  the  history  of  the  faith  in  one  spiritual  God. 

Polygamy  was  practised  by  the  patriarchs.  Abraham 
had  two  wives  at  once,  probably  three.  Jacob  had  four; 
Esau,  three.  Some  persons  are  perplexed  at  these  facts, 
and  think  the  cause  of  Divine  Revelation  compromised 
by  them.  But  it  is  a  question  of  Providence,  not  of 
Divine  Revelation.     Polygamy  grew  up  in  the  earliest 
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times,  and  it  still  prevails  in  the  countries  of  the  East 
in  which  it  originated.     It  was  of  human  growth,  under 
the  permission  (as  all  human  actions  and  institutions  are) 
of  Divine  Providence.    But  "  in  the  beginning  it  was  not 
so.*'     And  though  it  prevailed  among  the  fathers  of  the 
Jewish  race,  the  Jewish  law  restrained  it  by  many  salu- 
tary enactments  (as  it  also  regulated  and  restrained  the 
custom  of  divorce),  till,  in  the  "  fulness  of  time,"  Chris- 
tianity altogether  discountenanced  and  disowned  it.   The 
histories  of  the  patriarchs  and  their  families  are  sadly 
instructive,  indeed,  in  the  instances  they  supply  of  jea- 
lousy and  intrigue  springing  from  this  source ;  but  they 
are  so  far  illustrations  of  the  laws  of  Providence  in 
human  history,  and  so  viewed  they  echo  with  the  voice 
of  past  experience  the  wisdom  of  the  Christian  Liawgiver. 
A  simple  phrase  occurs  in  connection  with  the  death 
of  Abraham,  which  seems  beautifully  illustrative  of  the 
patriarchal  faith.     We  are  told  that,  when  he  died,  "  he 
was  gathered  to  his  people"  (xxv.  8).     Sometimes  the 
phrase  is  varied  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  by  "gathered 
to  his  fathers."     What  does  this  mean  ?     Is  it,  as  some 
would  have  us  understand,  allusive  merely  to  the  usage 
of  family  burial-places  ?   Can  it  mean  only,  that  his  body 
was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  own  people  ?     That  was 
not  the  case  with  Abraham ;  for  he  had  come  out  from 
the  land  of  his  fathers — he  had  separated  from  his  own 
people,  and  bought  a  new  burial-place  in  a  strange  land, 
where  he  had  buried  Sarah,  and  where  he  was  buried 
too.     It  must  have  been  the  spirit  of  the  man  that  was 
meant  when  it  was  said,  "  He  was  gathered  to  his  people," 
or  **  to  his  fathers."    Surely  the  phrase  bespeaks  the  tacit 
conviction  of  human  immortality  in  those  who  used  it. 
The  earliest  race  of  men  had  the  common  human  hope ; 
and  it  was  the  brighter  in  them  for  their  knowledge  of 
the  true  God.    They  died  in  hope.    They  believed  their 
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fathers  lived,  and  that  they  should  pass  through  death 
into  life.  They  would  hardly,  except  with  this  implied 
feeling,  have  described  the  recently  dead  as  **  gathered 
to  his  people." 
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The  rest  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  from  and  including 
the  history  of  Abraham,  is  intensely  interesting,  as  fur- 
nishing the  most  ancient  picture  of  that  kind  of  nomad 
pastoral  life  which  is  still  presented  among  the  Arab  and 
Tartar  tribes.  The  unchangingness  of  Eastern  habits 
and  manners  is  remarkable.  Modem  travellers  in  Syria 
and  the  Arabian  desert  find  continual  illustrations  appli- 
cable to  the  Scripture  history  of  the  patriarchs. 

Having  enlarged  on  the  life  and  character  of  Abraham, 
it  is  unnecessary  for  our  purpose,  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
maining patriarchs,  to  do  more  than  allude  to  such  points 
of  character,  or  such  incidents  of  the  history,  as  present 
palpable  difficulties  to  the  intelligent  and  devout  reader. 
One  grand  principle  of  interpretation  let  such  readers 
ever  bear  in  mind — to  distinguish  between  the  Revealed 
and  the  Natural.  While  tracing  the  profession  of  the 
great  revealed  faith  in  One  God  among  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham,  let  us  not  gratuitously  expect  that 
their  general  conduct  will  be  exempted  from  the  usual 
infirmities  of  our  nature,  or  bear  to  be  tried  by  a 
standard  raised  above  that  of  their  times,  except  to  sUch 
a  degree  as  the  natural  influence  of  their  monotheism 
warrants  us  in  demanding. 

We  shall  also  notice  some  interesting  features  of  the 
great  theological  idea  destined  to  be  developed  in  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  nation, — not  uniformly  brighten- 
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ing,  but  sometimes  cloucted,  in  their  varying  history 
downward* 


LOT — ASQEL8 — DEAD   SEA   CATASTBOPHE. 
(Oen.  xviii.  xtx.) 

The  personal  and  family  history  of  Lot  is  almost 
intirely  repulsive. 

"  From  all  that  appears  in  the  history,"  says  Dr.  Kitto,  in 
his  Daify  Bthle  lUustrations,  "  there  was  nothing  very  lovely 
in  his  character ;  for  even  his  being  eventually  saved  was  more 
for  Abraham's  sake  than  for  his  own.  He  appears,  from  his 
history,  to  present  to  our  view  a  very  weak  and  selfish  charac- 
ter. On  the  return  from  Egypt,  he  seems  to  have  taken  part 
with  his  herdsmen  in  their  quarrels  with  those  of  Abraham ; 
and  when  at  length  the  latter  proposes  a  separation,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  and  leaves  him  the  choice  of  situation,  he  has 
not  the  grace  to  decline  the  generous  offer  of  his  elder  and 
imcle,  but  takes  it  eagerly,  and  adopts  for  his  home  the  fat 
pastures  of  Sodom,  although  he  well  knows  that  the  men  in 
that  quarter  were  the  most  wicked  in  the  land.  At  first  he 
did  not  intend,  however,  to  mix  with  the  citizens,  but  to  live 
in  his  tent.  But  it  is  dangerous  to  palter  with  duty,  or  to 
venture  too  near  the  strongholds  of  sin.  *  *  *  Ere  long  he 
has  left  his  tent,  and  has  got  a  house  in  Sodom.  There  he 
forms  family  ties ;  there  his  daughters  marry,  and  he  gradually 
gets  more  and  more  entangled.  *  *  *  If  Lot  had  been  alto- 
gether right-minded,  not  the  finest  pastures  in  the  world,  not 
all  the  conveniences  and  apparent  advantages  for  the  settlement 
of  his  daughters  which  a  residence  in  the  town  presented,  would 
have  induced  him  to  go  or  to  stay  there.  Eather  would  he 
have  fled  the  place — ^rather  would  he  have  plimged  at  once 
into  the  desert." 

It  were  well  if  theologians  always  maintained  an 
equally  healthy  judgment  in  commenting  on  Scripture 
characters.     Dr.  Kitto  pursues : 

"  But  St.  Peter  calls  him  a  just  man,  and  says  that,  while 
in  Sodom,  '  he  vexed  his  righteous  soul,  jfrom  day  to  day,  with 
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the  filthy  conversation  of  the  wicked.*  This  relieves  us,  by 
showing  that  his  character  vras  still  mbsta/ntiaHy  true.  But  it 
does  not  altogether  clear  him  from  these  imputations.  It  shows 
that  he  had  good  feelings  and  perceptions,  but  was  a  feeble- , 
spirited  man,  lacking  the  strength  to  act  on  his  own  convictions. 
He  was  content  to  mourn  over  the  guilt  he  saw ;  and  would 
rather  passively  sit  down  amid  the  certainties  of  danger  and 
the  probabilities  of  judgment,  than  rouse  himself  to  one  great 
and  energetic  effort  to  be  free,  and,  at  whatever  sacrifice,  depart 
from  the  abominable  and  tainted  place."  (Vol.  I.  pp.  246 — 
248.) 

One  of  Lot's  suggestions,  wheif  the  angels  were  with 
him,  has,  however,  been  interpreted  needlessly  to  his 
disparagement  as  a  father,  and  weakly  apologized  for 
on  the  score  of  hospitality.  That  suggestion  was,  on 
the  part  of  Lot,  a  mere  invention,  a  lie,  to  gain  time. 
His  two  daughters  were  married  women,*  and  probably 
not  even  in  his  house  at  the  time.  The  lie  was  a  very 
venial  offence,  if  judged  by  the  moral  standard  of  his 
day.  Whether  it  was  likely  to  serve  his  purpose  may 
be  indeed  questioned,  and  we  may  think  it  a  weak  as 
well  as  a  wicked  lie.  But  his  sin,  in  that  matter,  was 
simply  and  solely  a  lie,  addressed  to  the  vile  passions  of 
the  men  of  Sodom.  We  need  not  make  Lot  worse  than 
he  was. 

The  appearance  of  the  angels  to  Abraham  and  to 
Lot  suggests,  though  without  satisfying,  much  obvious 
thought  and  inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  such  communi- 
cations when  recorded,  as  they  often  are,  in  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  here  and  elsewhere.  They  seem  to  be  plainly 
represented  as  supernatural  visitants,  though  the  narra- 

•  "Lot  went  out  and  spake  unto  his  sons-in-law  which  married  his 
daughters"  The  English  version  here  represents  the  Hebrew  quite 
literally.  The  Septuagint  says,  •♦which  had  married,"  liXjj^orac. 
Luther  has,  **  die  seine  Tochter  nehmen  soUten,"  who  were  to  marry. 
The  Septuagint  interpretation  seems  most  suitable,  both  to  the  ori- 
ginal and  to  the  history. 
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tive  mixes  up  various  allusions  and  expressions  which, 
in  themselves  considered,  would  bespeak  them  simply 
human  beings.  They  are  "  three  men"  when  first  men- 
tioned ;  and  Abraham  accosts  the  principal  of  them  as 
"  my  lord."  They  eat  of  the  food  presented  by  him. 
Then  one  of  them  promises  the  birth  of  a  son ;  and  when 
Sarah  laughs  at  the  thought,  the  narrative  pursues — 
**  And  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  said,"  &c.  Then  "  the  men 
(seemingly  two  of  them)  rose  up  and  looked  toward 
Sodom ;"  and  "  the  men  went  toward  Sodom,  but  Abra- 
ham stood  yet  befoife  the  Lord  (Jehovah);"  and  he 
interceded  with  this  Lord  (Jehovah)  on  behalf  of  Sodom. 
And,  meanwhile,  "two  angels  came  to  Sodom;"  and 
they  are  called  alternately  "men"  and  "angels"  in  the 
history  of  Lot. 

How  is  it  possible  to  decide  whether  they  were  really 
men  commissioned  to  announce  the  Divine  will,  or  su- 
perhuman beings,  but  in  human  form,  of  whose  nature 
and  residence  we  know  nothing  ?  It  is  curious  to  notice 
that  Mahomet's  Koran,  in  relating  this  history,  supplies 
a  touch  of  the  supernatural  which  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  scriptural  account.  It  makes  Abraham  set 
meat  before  them  as  strangers,  and  find  out  that  they 
were  angels  by  their  not  eating.  But  in  Genesis  "  they 
did  eat."  Still  more  extravagant  than  the  Mahometan 
gloss  upon  this  simple  incident  of  the  patriarch's  hospi- 
tality to  his  guests,  is  the  fancy  of  some  Christian  divines 
that  the  three  angels  were  the  three  persons  of  the  Tri- 
nity. Abraham  at  least  seems  not  to  have  discovered 
it  at  the  time,  nor  have  any  of  his  descendants  since. 

The  history  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  stands  con- 
nected with  very  curious  geographical  and  geological 
facts  as  regards  the  Dead  Sea,  which  must  guide  our 
interpretation  of  that  history  to  a  certain  extent,  though 
they  may  leave  many  points  obscure  and  unexplained. 
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The  Dead  Sea  is  a  deep  basin  in  the  midst  of  barren 
lime-stone  hills.  Its  level  is  more  than  1300  feet  below 
that  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Into  this  deep  basin 
the  river  Jordan  falls,  in  a  rapidly  descending  channel 
from  the  north ;  and  the  valley  El  Arabah  in  like  maii- 
ner  descends  towards  it  from  the  south,  absolutely  pre- 
cluding the  theory  which  prevailed  for  some  time,  in 
the  absence  of  exact  knowledge  of  these  levels,  that 
the  Jordan  may,  in  the  J;ime  of  Abraham,  before  the 
destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  have  run  along  this 
valley.  El  Arabah,  and  emptied  itself  into  the  eastern 
arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Akabah. 

The  whole  district  around  the  Dead  Sea,  but  more 
especially  around  its  southern  part,  is  dreary  and  deso- 
late, bearing  plain  traces  of  violent  volcanic  agency 
having  been  fortnerly  at  work,  and  being  subject  still 
to  frequent  earthquakes.  A  mountain  of  solid  salt  rises 
at  the  south,  and  its  fragments  cover  the  shore.  The 
water  itself  is  so  intensely  salt  as  to  make  its  specific 
gravity  more  than  as  twelve  to  ten  compared  with  ordi- 
nary water.  Bitumen,  or  mineral  pitch,  floats  frequently 
upon  its  surface,  especially  after  an  earthquake,  and 
seems  to  be  cast  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  re- 
minding us  of  the  record  in  Gen.  xiv. — ^'  The  vale  of 
Siddim,  which  is  now  the  Salt  Sea,  was  full  of  slime 
pits"  (ver.  3,  10).  The  deadliness  of  this  region  has, 
however,  been  exaggerated ;  and  the  long  current  state- 
ments that  birds  attempting  to  fly  over  it  fall  stifled 
with  its  vapour,  is  disproved  by  modern  travellers  who 
have  bathed  in  its  waters,  and  been  unconscious  of  any 
such  poisonous  exhalation,  and  have  seen  birds  not  a 
few.  River  fish,  when  washed  down  from  the  fresh 
water  of  the  Jordan  in  times  of  flood,  die,  of  course,  in 
the  intensely  salt  water  of  this  Sea. 

The  Dead  Sea  has  no  outlet  into  the  ocean.     The 
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waters  of  the  Jordan,  and  of  the  mountain  torrents  which 
also  run  into  it  in  the  rainy  seasons  from  east,  west  and 
south,  must  be  all  evaporated  from  its  surface,  unless 
(which  there  seems  no  reason  to  believe)  they  be  in  some 
degree  carried  off  subterraneously.  The  evaporation  is, 
no  doubt,  enormous,  when  the  summer  heat  falls  upon 
that  open  basin  among  naked  hills  of  lime-stone.  The 
cakes  of  salt  left  on  the  shallow  shore,  and  gathered  by 
the  Arabs  for  domestic  use,  prove  this.  For  anything 
that  appears  to  the  contrary,  this  process  of  evaporation 
is  sufficient  to  dispose  of  all  the  water,  while  there  is 
abundant  room  for  its  accumulation  during  the  wet  sea- 
sons, when  the  evaporation  cannot  keep  pace  with  the 
supply.  The  height  of  the  water  varies  very  much  be- 
tween the  wet  and  the  dry  season,  and  the  extent  of  the 
Sea  southwards,  on  its  slowly  shelving  shore,  varies  many 
miles  accordingly. 

This  great  question,  then,  of  Natural  Philosophy 
occurs  to  the  student  of  the  Scripture  history.  If  we  so 
interpret  the  Scripture  narrative  as  to  suppose  (with  the 
majority  perhaps  of  interpreters)  that  the  Vale  of  Siddim, 
called  also  the  King's  Vale  and  the  Vale  of  Jordan, — 
where  the  five  cities  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim 
and  Bela  (or  Zoar)  stood, — occupied  the  whole  site  of 
the  now  existing  Dead  Sea,  the  Jordan  only  running 
through  it  as  a  river,  and  not  expanding  into  a  sea 
of  sufficient  surface  for  the  evaporation  of  its  waters ; 
what  could  become  of  the  waters  poured  down  from  the 
Jordan  and  its  tributaries  ?  They  could  not  run  up  the 
valley  of  the  Arabah  into  the  Red  Sea.  Are  we  to  sup- 
pose they  had,  in  former  times,  a  subterraneous  vent  ? 
A  mere  supposition,  and  needless  in  the  presence  of  the 
following  alternative,  which  existing  facts  favour. 

The  Dead  Sea,  as  it  now  exists,  is  distinguished  into 
two  parts  by  a  sort  of  peninsula  running  more  than  half 
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way  across  from  the  eastern  side^  about  two-thirds  distant 
from  the  north,  towards  the  south,  extremity  of  the  Sea. 
On  this  peninsula  tradition  places  the  little  city  of  Zoar 
(before  called  Bela),  in  which  Lot  took  refuge.  (Gen. 
xix.  20 — 22.)  The  larger  part  of  the  Sea,  north  of  this 
peninsula,  is  far  deeper  than  the  south  part,  which  is  said 
to  be  fordable  opposite  this  peninsula,  and  again  further 
south.  Any  good  recent  map  of  Palestine  shews  all  these 
geographical  facts  to  the  eye.  And  the  now  approved 
theory,  in  short,  is,  that  in  the  time  of  Abraham  the 
northern  or  larger  part  was  already  a  lake ;  and  that  the 
smaller  part,  now  covered  by  the  south  division  of  the 
lake,  was  in  those  times  the  plain  of  Siddim  or  the  valley 
of  Jordan ;  and  that,  by  the  great  convulsion  (in  part, 
probably,  volcanic)  which  overwhelmed  the  cities  of  that 
plain,  the  level  of  the  older  lake  sank,  dragging  down 
with  it  the  nearer  part  of  the  valleys  to  the  north  and 
south,  and  overwhelming  the  plain  south  of  the  lake  with 
water,  then  first  perhaps  rendered  salt  by  the  accession 
of  the  salt  district.  These  are  important  contributions, 
undoubtedly,  towards  the  illustration  of  the  history  of 
the  cities  of  the  plain. 

If  the  more  limited  space — scarcely  a  third  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  instead  of  its  whole  extent,  that  whole  extent  being 
about  forty-five  English  miles,  by  an  average  width  of 
about  eight — ^if  the  more  limited  space  thus  assigned  to 
these  scenes  be  felt  as  a  difficulty,  we  must  be  cautioned 
against  attaching  our  modern  ideas  of  city  and  king  to 
those  mentioned  in  the  patriarchal  history.  Every  hamlet 
was  a  city  in  those  days ;  and  every  head  of  a  tribe  or 
city  was  a  king.  When  we  have  sufficiently  realized  the 
ancient  point  of  view,  to  place  five  kingdoms  (or  at  least 
their  respective  cities)  in  the  space  of  the  whole  Dead 
Sea,  it  will  require  proportionately  but  a  small  effort  to 
place  them  in  its  southern  bay.     It  is  the  difference  of 
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a  little  more  or  a  little  less.  The  chief  difference  to 
realize  is  between  the  patriarchal  and  the  modern.  (See 
on  this  subject  Dr.  Kitto's  Bible  Illustrations,  Vol.  I., 
Dead  Sea  Difficulties;  also  the  People's  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  art.  Sea.) 

ISAAC,    ESAU   AlTD  JACOB. 

The  character  of  Isaac  does  not  seem  marked  by  any 
strong  personal  traits.  Rebekah,  his  wife,  appears  the 
stronger  spirit  of  the  tWo.  Each  parent  was  guilty  of 
the  folly  of  favouritism  towards  one  of  their  twin  sons, 
and  her  united  resolution  and  cunning  prevailed  on  behalf 
of  Jacob.  It  is  she  that  manages  the  £raud  by  which  he 
gains  his  father's  blessing  as  if  the  first-bom.  It  is  she 
that  arranges  his  journey  into  Padan-aram  to  seek  a  wife 
from  among  the  kindred  of  the  family,  being  "  weary  of 
her  life  because  of  the  daughters  of  Heth."  Isaac  had 
married  his  cousin  Bethuel's  daughter.  Jacob  marries 
the  two  daughters  of  Laban,  his  mother's  brother. 

The  espousals  of  both  these  patriarchs  are  fully  de- 
scribed, and  are  remarkable  illustrations  of  Eastern  life, 
extremely  interesting,  in  that  point  of  view,  to  the  intel- 
ligent reader. 

The  birthright,  which  Esau  randomly  renounced  when 
hungry,  for  the  sake  of  food,  and  which  the  stratagem  of 
Rebekah  and  Jacob  afterwards  caused  the  dim-sighted 
old  father  to  transfer  solemnly  to  the  younger  son,  com- 
prised, no  doubt,  the  headship  of  the  family  or  tribe, 
with  all  the  authority  belonging  to  it  in  pastoral  society. 
Not  improbably  it  included  a  larger,  perhaps  a  double, 
portion  of  property ;  as  afterwards  in  the  Mosaic  Law 
(which,  in  many  such  cases,  merely  defined  already  exist- 
ing usages)  it  was  expressly  provided  (Deut.  xxi.  17) 
that  the  first-born  should  have  "  a  double  portion  of  all 
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that  a  man  hath."  It  seems  to  have  rested  with  the 
father,  however,  to  confirm  this  privilege,  or  to  annul  it 
in  case  of  misconduct,  as  in  the  last  words  of  Jacob  to 
his  sons  (Gen.  xlix.),  where  it  is  pretty  plain  that  Reu- 
ben, the  first-bom,  is  degraded  for  his  crime  against  his 
father,  and  Simeon  and  Levi,  the  next  in  order,  are  passed 
by  in  disapproval  of  their  cruelty,  so  that  on  Judah  the 
honour  virtually,  though  not  in  30  many  express  words, 
devolves  in  an  emphatic  blessing  fidfiUed  in  that  tribe's 
pre-eminence.     But  we  anticipate. 

The  characters  of  Esau  and.  Jacob  are  a  strong  and 
instructive  contrast,  if  read  naturally.  Theologically, 
they  have  been  sadly  misread.  Because  it  is  said  in  the 
book  of  Malachi,  "  Was  not  Esau  Jacob's  brother?  saith 
the  Lord:  yet  I  loved  Jacob,  and  I  hated  Esau,  and  laid 
his  mountains  and  his  heritage  waste,"  it  has  been  very 
irrationally  concluded  that  Esau's  character  must  be  made 
out  to  be  in  the  main  censurable,  and  Jacob's  in  the 
leading  points  good.  The  verse  in  Malachi  means  no 
such  thing,  but  simply  that  Jacob  was  chosen  to  be  the 
channel  of  the  covenanted  national  blessings,  to  the  re- 
jection of  Esau ; — that  the  posterity  of  the  younger  were 
made  the  heritors  of  the  land  of  promise,  and  that  of  the 
elder  the  inhabitants  of  the  wastes  of  Edom.  It  is  one 
of  many  scriptural  instances,  to  which  Providence  in  all 
ages  has  added  many  parallels,  of  the  first  being  last  and 
the  last  first.  Primogeniture  was  a  great  boast  before 
men,  but  not  before  God.  The  qualities  which  fit  men 
for  special  services  and  special  honour  in  their  day  and 
generation,  do  not  run  in  the  order  of  birth.  Jacob 
was  younger  than  Esau,  yet  the  promises  were  realized 
through  him.  Moses  was  younger  than  Aaron,  but  the 
Law  was  given  by  Moses.  The  Scriptures  lay  a  whole- 
some emphasis  upon  such  facts,  as  illustrative  of  the  ways 
of  Providence. 
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The  characters  of  Esau  and  Jacob  should  therefore 
be  estimated  simply  according  to  their  intrinsic  worth. 
"  The  one  was  a  cunning  hunter,  a  man  of  the  field ; 
the  other  was  a  plain  (quiet)  man,  dwelling  in  tents:*' 
the  latter,  therefore,  was  fitted,  and  the  former  was  not, 
to  be  the  founder  of  a  race  of  peaceful,  home-dwelling 
agriculturists.  But  the  cunning  hunter  is  brave  and 
generous,  while  randon^  and  careless.  The  quiet  herds- 
man is  timid,  artful,  crafty  and  intriguing.  We  sym- 
pathize with  the  hungry  man  selling  (perhaps  scarcely 
beUeving  the  other  to  be  in  earnest)  his  prospective  birth- 
right, rather  than  with  him  who  could  dehberately  so 
defraud  him  of  it.  If  we  pity  Jacob  serving  the  exact- 
ing Laban  for  his  wives,  we  soon  cease  to  feel  any  high 
moral  interest  in  their  contest  of  cunning,  and  scarcely 
congratulate  Jacob  at  last  upon  having  outwitted  his 
unjust  father-in-law.  But  when  (in  ch.  xxxii.,  xxxiii.) 
the  brothers  meet,  Jacob  with  the  timid  precaution  and 
deprecation  of  a  man  conscious  of  having  injured  his 
brother,  and  Esau  with  frank  and  hearty  forgiveness,  or 
rather  with  a  seeming  unconsciousness  of  the  past, — the 
one  ofiering  profuse  gifts,  the  other  saying,  "  I  have 
enough,  my  brother,  keep  that  thou  hast  unto  thyself," — 
the  one  still  distrusting  the  reconciliation,  which  the  other 
manifested  in  every  act  without  speaking  many  formal 
words, — who  can  refrain  from  morally  loving  the  wronged 
but  generous  Esau,  or  from  tracing  in  the  craven  spirit 
of  Jacob  the  moral  retribution  of  conscious  wrong-doing  ? 

Laban *s  Images,  or  Teraphim,  which  his  daughter 
Rachel  stole  on  the  departure  of  Jacob  and  his  family 
(Gen.  xxxi.  19),  and  which  he  calls  "his  gods"  when 
he  follows  to  reclaim  the  fugitives  (Jacob  afterwards 
(xxxv.  2)  calls  them  strange  gods,  which  he  bids  his 
household  put  away),  are  a  point  of  great  theological 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  foundaCion  of  a  monotheistic 
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family.  Out  of  the  family  of  Abraham^  we  have  noticed 
the  worship  of  the  One  True  God  by  Melchizedek; 
within  that  family,  we  here  find  something  like  secret 
idolatry,  or,  at  the  very  least,  superstition.  What  else 
should  we  expect  where  human  developements  grow, 
though  amid  certain  divine  manifestations  ?  It  is  quite 
natural,  if  we  will  but  recognize  the  natural  as  tlie  great 
basis  upon  which  the  necessity  for  the  supernatural  stands. 
Certain  great  divine  influences  are  pretematurally  com- 
mimicated  from  time  to  time ;  and  being  so  communi- 
cated, they  become  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  human 
mind,  are  transmitted  by  its  ordinary  operations,  are 
subject  to  the  action  of  its  ordinary  faculties,  and  liable 
to  admixture  with  its  errors  and  weaknesses  of  all  kinds. 

The  fortunes  of  the  family  of  Jacob  soon  concentrate 
around  Joseph  as  the  leading  object  of  interest,  alike  in 
personal  character  and  in  the  events  among  which  he 
moves.  The  history  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren  should 
be  told  in  the  words  of  Scripture  alone.  It  needs  no 
criticism  to  explain.  The  heart  is  its  interpreter.  The 
object  of  this  book  being  to  lighten  scriptural  difficulties 
and  to  aid  intelligent  conviction,  we  pass  on  to  another 
part  more  requiring  such  appliances. 

THE  LAST  WOKDS  OF  JACOB. 
(Gen.  xlix.) 
**  The  history  of  his  life,"  says  Dr.  Milman  (History  of  the 
Jews,  Yol.  I.  p.  55),  "  terminates  with  a  splendid  poetical  pro- 
phecy, describing  the  character  of  his  sons,  and  the  possessions 
they  were  to  occupy  in  the  partition  of  the  promised  land.  This 
poem  was  no  doubt  treasured  up  with  the  most  religious  care 
among  the  traditions  of  the  tribes.  One  cu/rious  point  proves  iU 
antiquity.  The  most  splendid  destiny  is  awarded  to  Judah  and 
the  sons  of  Joseph,  but  Jacob  had  never  forgotten  the  barbarity 
of  Simeon  and  Levi  These  two  families  are  condemned  to  the 
same  inferior  and  degraded  lot,  as  divided  and  scattered  among 
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their  brethren :  ('I  will  diyide  them  in  Jacob  and  scatter  them 
in  IsraeL')  Yet  how  different  their  fete !  The  tribe  of  Levi 
attained  the  highest  rank  among  their  brethren;  scattered, 
indeed,  they  were,  but  in  stations  of  the  first  distinction ;  while 
the  feeble  tribe  of  Simeon  soon  dwindled  into  insignificance,  and 
became  almost  extinct.  A  later  poet,  certainly  Moses  himself, 
would  not  have  united  these  two  tribes  imder  the  same  destiny." 

This  is  coDclusive  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  this 
highly  poetical  passage.  And  it  also  illustrates  the  com- 
prehensive meaning  which  the  Jews  attached  to  the  words 
prophet  and  prophecy,  as  including  not  only  the  antici- 
pation of  the  future,  both  inspired  and  uninspired,  but 
also  the  fervid  expression  of  devout  feeling  in  hymn  or 
ode,  in  praise  or  prayer.     Of  this,  more  hereafter. 

There  is  another  trace  of  antiquity  in  the  poem,  com- 
pared with  the  actual  destiny  of  the  tribes,  perhaps  not 
less  striking  than  the  one  which  Dr.  Milman  has  pointed 
out.  Levi  having  no  landed  inheritance,  the  number  of 
twelve  tribes  was  made  out  by  the  two  sons  of  Joseph 
having  each  an  allotment.  Now  if  these  last  words  of 
Jacob  were  not  older  than  the  distribution  of  the  tribes 
under  Moses,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  should  not  have  been  distinctly  and  somewhat 
pointedly  recognized  as  supplying  the  vacant  lot  of  Levi.* 
But  of  this  there  is  scarcely  anything  that  can  be  con- 
strued into  an  intimation.  When  blessing  Joseph  and 
his  sons,  in  the  previous  chapter,  Jacob  says  (xlviii.  5), 
"  Thy  two  sons  are  mine ;  as  Reuben  and  Simeon,  they 
shall  be  mine ;"  which  may  be  regarded  as  verified  by 

♦  In  "  the  blessing  with  which  Moses,  the  man  of  God,"  long  after- 
wards, <* blessed  the  children  of  Israel  before  his  death"  (many  parts 
of  which  strongly  remind  the  reader  of  the  blessings  of  Jacob  upon 
his  sons,  and  no  part  more  than  that  which  relates  to  Joseph  and  his 
sons),  the  two  tribes  are  expressly  distinguished  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  lot  of  Joseph,  in  these  words : 

"  Such  the  ten  thousands  of  Ephraim, 
And  such  the  thousands  of  Manasseh."  (Deut.  xxxiii.  17.) 
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their  becoming  the  heads  of  tribes,  but  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  distinctly  pointing  to  it;  since  Joseph  and 
Levi  afterwards  receive  their  individual  designations  from 
the  patriarch,  yet  the  blessing  upon  Joseph,  in  which  he 
expatiates  with  poetical  and  loving  delight,  contains  no 
hint  of  the  double  inheritance,  while  the  patriarch's  last 
words  are  followed  by  this  express  conunent — **  All  these" 
(including  Levi,  that  is,  and  Joseph,  but  not  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh) — "  All  these  are  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ; 
and  this  is  it  that  their  father  spake  unto  them  and  blessed 
them;  every  one  according  to  his  blessing  he  blessed 
them."  Certainly  this  record  is  older  than  the  days  of 
Moses,  if  not  contemporary  with  those  of  the  dying  Jacob 
himself.  Such  traces  of  antiquity  time  itself  cannot 
efface,  while  the  venerable  record  is  spared. 


EXODUS,  LEYITICirS,  lOJMBEES,  DETJTEEOITOMY. 

Between  the  death  of  Joseph,  with  which  the  book 
of  Genesis  ends,  and  the  mission  of  Moses,  with  which 
that  of  Exodus  virtually  begins,  there  is  a  gap  of  several 
generations  at  least.  How  many  years  passed  between 
the  migration  of  Jacob  and  his  family  into  Egypt  and 
the  deliverance  of  his  descendants  thence  by  the  hand  of 
Moses,  is  a  disputed  point  in  Jewish  chronology.  Their 
enslavement  and  oppression  are  not  traced  in  progress, 
but  stated  as  the  existing  facts  from  which  the  action  of 
the  books  now  before  us  proceeds. 

These  four  books  narrate  the  life  and  actions  of  the 
Lawgiver.  If  he  himself  wrote  the  Pentateuch  (in  its 
original  state),  these  are  contemporary  records,  while 
Genesis  is  a  compilation  from  older  documents,  and  pro- 
bably still  older  unwritten  poems  and  traditions.    Who- 
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ever  was  the  writer,  he  had,  of  course,  more  of  contem- 
porary documents  to  guide  him  in  these  four  books  than 
in  the  first.  We  have  now  quite  left  the  traditional  for 
the  historical  period,  whatever  difficulties  or  disorders 
may  encumber  the  history  on  which  we  henceforth  enter. 

We  need  not  here  repeat,  but  merely  refer  to,  what 
has  been  already  remarked  on  the  general  question  of 
the  age  and  authorship  of  these  books.  Accepting  the 
substance  of  the  narrative  as  originally  from  the  pen  of 
Moses,  or  written  under  his  direction,  and  in  this  way 
alone  able  to  account  for  the  journal  form  in  which  "  the 
Law"  appears  (a  most  inconvenient  and  perplexing  form 
for  any  writer  but  the  journalist  himself,  and  for  all 
readers  and  learners),  we  see  ample  cause  to  believe  that 
it  is  not  by  any  means  in  the  exact  form  in  which  he  left 
it,  but  sadly  dislocated  by  time  and  carelessness,  present- 
ing some  strange  gaps,  deformed  by  insertions  in  very 
inappropriate  places,  and  encumbered  by  very  careless 
repetitions.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  the  ^*  Law,"  as  con- 
tained in  this  record,  is  the  foundation  of  the  Jewish 
history  and  peculiar  national  character.  We  must  learn 
hence  what  the  religion  of  the  Jews  really  was,  while 
other  books  will  better  teach  us  its  developement  in 
practical  life. 

The  book  of  Exodus  narrates  the  birth  and  early  life 
of  Moses,  his  call  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  nation,  the 
plagues  of  Egypt,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  supply 
of  manna  in  the  desert,  the  giving  of  the  Law  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  on  Sinai,  and  the  formation  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary.    These  are  its  principal  contents. 

This  work  is  not  designed  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
commentator  and  critic,  but  guide  rather  to  sources  of 
knowledge,  and  indicator  of  rational  religious  thought. 
I  do  not  attempt  therefore  to  give  a  narrative  of  the 
Mosaic  history,  but  earnestly  recommend  for  perusal 
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Milman's  "  History  of  the  Jews"  (Murray's  Family  Li- 
brary^ 3  vols.),  as  placing  freshly  and  vividly  before  the 
mind  those  things  which,  amid  the  tedious  history  of  the 
Mosaic  ceremonial  institutions,  are  found  sadly  uninte- 
resting to  the  determined  reader  of  **  the  whole  Bible 
and  nothing  but  the  Bible."  They  stand  out  in  new  life 
and  truthfulness  in  the  perusal  of  that  thoughtful  and 
reasoning  little  book. 

On  the  history  of  the  Jewish  bondage  in  Eg3rpt  and 
the  deliverance  thence,  recent  researches  in  Egypt  and 
travels  in  the  desert  Jiave  thrown  most  welcome  light. 
For  instance :  the  employment  of  the  Israelites  in  brick- 
making  under  severe  taskmasters,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
is  the  subject  of  pictorial  representation  in  one  of  the 
tombs  at  Thebes,  as  thus  described  in  Kenrick's  "  Egypt 
under  the  Pharaohs :" 

"  Besides  erecting  monuments  of  stone,  Thothmes  III.  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  author  of  extensive  constructions  of 
bricks.  Egypt  affords  abimdant  material  for  this  manufacture, 
and  a  few  days'  exposure  to  the  stm  hardens  them  sufficiently, 
unless  they  are  to  be  subject  to  the  action  of  water.  Bricks 
bearing  his  titular  shield,  the  scarabaeus,  the  crenellated  paral- 
lelogram and  the  disk  of  the  sun,  are  more  common  than  those 
of  any  other  sovereign.  There  is  a  tomb  in  Thebes,  the  inscrip- 
tions of  which  show  that  its  occupant,  Boschere,  was  *  super- 
intendent of  the  great  buildings'  in  the  reign  of  Thothmes 
III. :  on  its  walls  the  operation  of  brickmaking  is  represented. 
Men  are  employed,  some  in  working  up  the  clay  with  an  in- 
strument resembling  the  Egyptian  hoe,  others  in  carrying  loads 
of  it  on  their  shoulders,  moulding  it  into  bricks,  and  transport- 
ing them,  by  means  of  a  yoke  laid  across  the  shoulders,  to  the 
place  where  they  are  to  be  laid  out  for  drying  in  the  sun.  The 
physiognomy  and  colour  of  most  of  those  who  are  thus  engaged 
show  ibem  to  be  foreigners,  and  their  aquiline  nose  and  yellow 
complexion  suggest  the  idea  that  they  are  Jews.  Their  labour 
is  evidently  compulsory ;  Egyptian  taskmasters  stcmd  by  with 
sticks  in  their  hMids ;  and  though  one  or  two  native  Egyptians 
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appear  among  them,  we  may  easily  suppose  that  they  have 
been  condemned  to  hard  labour  for  their  crimes.  A^  the 
foreigners  do  not  resemble  any  of  the  nations  with  whom 
Thothmes  carried  on  war,  and  who  are  well  known  from  the 
paintings  and  reliefe  of  subsequent  monarchs,  it  is  not  probable 
that  they  are  captives  taken  in  war.  They  can  therefore  hardly 
be  any  other  than  the  Israelites,  whom  we  know  from  their 
history  to  have  been  employed  in  this  drudgery.  Their  op- 
pression began  with  the  accession  of  the  18th  dynasty  and  the 
expulsion  of  their  kindred  Hyksos.  It  was  a  natural  fear, 
that  when  any  war  fell  out  they  should  join  themselves  to  the 
enemies  of  Egypt  and  fight  against  her.  The  kings  of  Egypt, 
therefore,  while  they  endeavoured  by  a  cruel  expedient  to  pre- 
vent their  increase,  and  by  hard  labour  to  break  their  spirit, 
employed  that  labour  to  strengthen  the  fit)ntier  on  the  side 
of  Arabia  and  Palestine  whence  their  danger  came.  The  valley 
of  Goshen,  which  was  their  place  of  settlement,  was  the  direct 
road  from  Palestine  to  Memphis.  By  employing  them  to  build 
the  two  fortresses,  Raameses  at  the  Eastern  and  Pithom  at  the 
Western  extremities  of  this  vaUey,  the  Pharaohs  provided  at 
once  a  barrier  against  future  invasions,  and  the  means  of  keep- 
ing the  children  of  Israel  in  subjection.  Both  these  objects 
were  important  to  a  sovereign  like  Thothmes,  who,  during  his 
Mesopotamian  expeditions,  must  have  left  his  country  exposed 
to  his  neighbours,  and  whose  long  absences  might  tempt 
revolt.  If  Eoschere  were  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
great  architectural  undertakings  of  Thothmes,  and  the  first 
who  employed  the  Israelites  upon  them,  it  is  very  natural  that 
we  should  find  a  record  of  it  in  his  tomb,  although  they  may 
not  have  laboured  in  the  brickfields  of  Thebes."  (Egypt  under 
the  Pharaohs,  Yol.  II.  pp.  229—232.) 

The  perplexing  account  of  the  passing  of  the  Red  Sea 
has  been  made  wonderfully  clear  and  intelligible  by  a 
communication  from  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe,  in  Mr.  Bart- 
lett's  charming  book,  intitled,  "  Forty  Days  in  the  Desert 
on  the  track  of  the  Israelites."  A  map  is  there  inserted, 
from  which  the  accompanying  sketch  is  copied ;  but  any 
ancient  map  which  (like  that  of  the  Society  for  Diffusion 
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of  Useful  Knowledge)  lays  down  the  course  of  Necho's 
and  Trajan's  canals,  will  sufficiently  answer  the  purpose. 


MEDITCRRANEAM 
SEA 


NoVth  of  the  gulf  of  Suez,  and  connected-  with  it  for- 
merly by  a  short  canal,  were  the  Bitter  lakes,  now  salt 
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marshes  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  through  which  the 
old  canal  of  Necho,  running  almost  due  east  from  the 
Nile,  joined  the  Red  Sea,  as  did  also  the  more  recent 
canal  of  Trajan  from  the  Nile  near  Memphis.  Goshen  lay 
along  the  valleys  of  these  canals,  north-east  from  Mem- 
phis, and  on  the  Syrian  side  of  the  easternmost  branch 
of  the  Nile.  Mr.  Sharpe*s  description  of  the  route  is  as 
follows : 

"We  will  now  follow  Moses  and  the  Israelites  in  their  march 
out  of  Egypt ;  and  though  the  names  given  to  the  cities  in  the 
Scriptures  are  not  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  Eoman  Itine- 
rary or  Greek  historians,  and  though  in  the  case  of  any  single 
town  we  might  be  uncertain,  yet,  when  comparing  with  the 
map  a  series  of  five  towns,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
them. 

"  On  comparing  the  book  of  Exodus  with  the  book  of  Num- 
bers, we  see  that  Moses,  after  leaving  the  presence  of  Pharaoh, 
whom  he  had  been  to,  perhaps  in  Memphis,  returned  to  the 
Israelites  at  Bameses,  one  of  the  towns  in  which  they  were 
allowed  to  dwell,  in  which  we  recognize  Heliopolis,  from  the 
two  names  having  the  same  meaning.  The  City  of  the  Sun. 
From  Barneses  the  Israelites  hastily  departed,  and  marched  to 
Succoth,  which  we  clearly  recognize  in  Scsenae,  from  these  two 
names  again  having  the  same  meaning,  2'he  Tents,  This  is  a 
distance  of  about  fourteen  miles.  At  Succoth  they  spent  their 
first  night ;  and  no  doubt  their  coimtrymen  who  dwelt  there 
joined  them  in  their  flight. 

From  Succoth  they  next  day  marched  twenty-four  miles, 
passing  through  a  village  which  we  only  know  by  its  Latin 
name,  Vicus  Judaeorum,  6m.d  encamped  at  Etham  or  Boutham, 
at  the  edge  of  the  Desert,  which  can  only  be  the  Thoum  of 
the  Itinerary.  Thoum  was  a  place  of  some  size,  named  after 
the  Egyptian  god  Athom ;  and  though  some  Jews  may'  have 
dwelt  there,  we  must  suppose  that  this  large  body  of  now 
hostile  people  rather  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  than 
entered  the  gates.  At  Etham  the  Israelites  took  the  right- 
hand  road  [leading  due  east,  while  the  more  northern  road 
led  to  Pelusium  or  Tanis,  and  thence  to  Philistia  and  the 
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Land  of  Promise]  and  turned  towards  Hahiroth,  which  is  cer- 
tainly Heroopolis,  because  each  has  given  its  name  to  the  Gulf 
of  Suez,  which,  by  the  Greek  geographers,  is  called  the  Bay  of 
HeroopoHs,  and  by  the  Hebrew  writers,  Pi-hahiroth,  or  the 
Bay  of  Hahiroth.  They  did  not  go  to  the  city  of  Hahiroth, 
which  stands  on  rising  groimd  on  the  left  side  of  the  valley ; 
nor  did  they  go  straight  forward  to  Baal-zephon,  or  Serapium, 
which  stands  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Lakes,  and  was 
the  natural  way  out  of  Egypt ;  but  they  turned  to  the  right 
and  encamped  by  the  water-side,  between  Migdol,  The  Tower, 
and  the  sea,  over  against  Baal-zephon.  It  was  the  march  in 
this  direction  which  seemed  the  fatal  move — ^which  made  the 
Egyptians  say,  *  They  are  entangled  in  the  land ;  the  Desert 
hatk  shut  them  in.'  It  weis  at  this  encampment,  also,  that 
they  were  overtaken  by  the  Egyptian  chariots  in  advance  of 
the  rest  of  the  army. 

"  Erom  this  encampment,  which  may  have  been  fifteen  miles 
to  the  south  of  Hahiroth,  and  twenty-five  to  the  north  of 
Clysma  [where  the  old  canal  from  the  Bitter  Lake  joined  the 
Gulf  of  Suez],  the  Israelites  were  forced  hastily  to  retreat; 
and  they  marched  southward,  murmuring  against  their  leader 
and  against  their  God,  because  they  had  not  been  left  to  serve 
the  Egyptians  rather  than  be  brought  out  to  die  in  the  Desert. 
Had  ilie  Bitter  Lake  been  separated  firom  the  Bay  of  Heroopolis 
as  it  is  now,  they  would  have  been  in  no  such  fear ;  they  might 
have  marched  near  where  Ptolemy's  town  of  Arsinoe  was  after- 
wards built,  or  where  the  Eoman  town  of  Clysma  stood,  or 
where  Suez  now  stands,  each  of  which,  in  its  turn,  has  been 
left  by  the  waters  of  the  Eed  Sea.  But  they  saw  no  way  of 
escape,  and  they  marched  all  the  fourth  day  southward,  having 
the  sea  on  one  side  and  the  low  desert  hiUs  on  the  other.  By 
night  they  reached  the  place  where  Clysma  was  afterwards 
built,  and  there,  to  their  surprise,  they  saw  a  deliverance  opened 
to  them.  *  Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  sea ;  and  the 
Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  back  by  a  strong  east  wind  all  that 
night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  land,  and  the  waters  were  divided.' 
For  an  hour  or  two  the  waters  had  the  same  boundaries  as  they 
have  now.  The  IsreieUtes  walked  over  the  bed  of  the  sea  on 
dry  ground,  with  water  on  their  right  hand  and  on  their  left. 
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The  Egyptian  chariots  followed  in  the  morning ;  but  the  wind 
fell,  perhaps  the  tide  rose,  and  the  waves  returned  to  the 
destruction  of  the  pursuing  army. 

''  Since  that  time  the  shifting  sands  of  the  Desert  have 
banked  back  the  waters  of  the  bay,  and  left  that  remarkable 
spot  always  dry ;  and  every  caravan  from  Cairo  to  Mecca  passes 
orer  the  spot  where  the  Egyptian  army  was  drowned.  The 
sands  have  also  choked  up  the  two  canals,  on  one  of  which 
Christian  pilgrims  had  sailed  even  in  the  eighth  century,  in 
their  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  by  both  of  which  the  country 
was  irrigated.  The  Land  of  Goshen,  which  the  Israelites 
watered  laboriously,  like  a  garden,  by  means  of  wells  and 
buckets,  is  again  become  a  desert.  By  the  sands,  also,  the 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  river  has  been  very  much  lessened ;  the 
ruins  of  the  great  towns  of  Bubastis  and  Pelusiiun  can  no  longer 
be  reached  by  vessels  from  the  sea;  and  the  waters  of  the 
Nile,  which  now  flow  in  fewer  and  deeper  channels,  can  no 
longer  be  forded  between  Memphis  and  Heliopolis."  (Pp. 
25—27.) 

Every  added  discovery  of  the  riches  of  ancient  Egyp- 
tian civilization  has  confirmed  the  value,  in  a  theological 
point  of  view,  of  the  hint  dropped  by  Stephen  in  his 
recapitulation  of  the  Jewish  history  when  examined 
before  the  Jewish  council  (Acts  vii.  22),  that  "  Moses 
was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  as  well 
as  "mighty  in  words  and  deeds."  The  architectural 
remains,  the  sculptures,  and  the  deciphered  hierogly- 
phics, sufficiently  attest  the  high  advancement  of  the 
Egyptians  in  art  and  science ;  and  equally  prove  their 
utter  degradation  in  point  of  religion,  as  previously 
attested  by  the  Greek  writers.  And  while  there  is 
reason  to  ascribe  many  of  the  secular,  political,  civic 
and  medical  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  Law  to  the  Law- 
giver's familiarity  with  the  learning  of  Egypt,  its  reli- 
gious principles  stand  out  in  the  more  striking  contrast 
from  these  very  circumstances.     Of  the  secular  wisdom 
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of  that  great  and  wonderful  people,  no  doubt,  Moses 
made  the  fullest  use.  But  their  theology  and  religious 
rites  he  passes  by  with  the  varying  contempt  or  indig- 
nation of  a  fervent  worshiper  of  the  One  Living  God, 
towards  that  most  despicable  of  idolatries,  the  worship 
of  the  lower  animals ;  or  he  points  at  it  by  an  occasional 
prohibition  of  practices  which  seem  to  have  beloooged  to 
the  religious  rites  of  Egypt. 

Some  enthusiastic  devotees  of  the  wisdom  of  ancient 
Egypt  have  indeed  persuaded  themselves  that  this  won- 
derful country  had  not  only  attained  a  height  of  know- 
ledge and  art  unsurpassed  even  in  our  modem  times, 
but  that  its  fundamental  theology  was  monotheistic  and 
pure,  as  revealed  in  the  calm,  majestic  mysteriousness 
of  the  Sphynx,  and  the  supposed  symbolical  meaning  of 
the  Egyptian  mythology  in  general.  And  thus,  in  spite 
of  the  countless  mummied  cats  and  dogs  and  apes  of 
ancient  Egyptian  homage,  and  in  spite  of  the  polytheism 
which  is  at  the  root  even  of  its  symbolism,  they  have 
seemed  disposed  to  ascribe  even  the  theological  system 
of  Moses  to  the  "  wisdom  of  Egypt"  in  which  he  had 
been  instructed.  Strange  indeed,  that  he,  and  he  alone, 
should  have  derived  from  that  sacred  wisdom  of  theirs 
a  theology  which  proclaimed  irreconcilable  war  alike 
against  the  idolatries  of  the  ignorant  many  and  this  pre- 
sumed symbolism  of  the  wise !  Strange,  too,  that  no 
wise  Egyptian  among  his  teachers  or  their  successors 
should  have  attained  the  same  high  views  and  taught 
them  to  his  intelligent  countrymen ;  while  this  Hebrew 
foreigner  not  only  gained  them  himself,  but  taught  them 
boldly  and  effectually  to  the  degraded  bondsmen  in 
Goshen,  and  raised  up  a  nation  of  resolute  monotheists, 
renouncing  the  images  and  the  symbolism  too !  Surely 
this  part  of  the  wisdom  of  Moses  came  rather  from  the 
hereditary  faith  of  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  renewed  and 
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confirmed  by  miraculous  interposition  to  himself,  making 
him  "  mighty  in  words  and  deeds."  Such,  at  least,  is. 
the  most  obvious,  and  we  believe  the  most  truly  philo- 
sophical, solution  that  can  be  offered  of  the  august  reli- 
gious wisdom  in  aid  of  which  Moses  freely  employed 
the  secular  vnsdom  of  the  Egyptians.  Judaism  had  to 
be  brought  into  Egypt  before  it  could  make  its  exodus 
thence. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  most  important  part  of  the 
Jevrish  Law  is  the  Decalogue. 

The  Law  of  the  two  tables  given  on  Mount  Sinai  is 
as  strikingly  distinguished  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  promulgated,  as  its  contents  are  distinguished  in 
importance  above  all  the  other  precepts  of  Mosaism. 
These  Teh  Commandments  have,  not  without  reason, 
retained  their  credit  in  the  Christian  Church,  where 
Judaism,  as  Judaism,  is  renounced  as  a  thing  of  the  past. 
They  are  laws  of  eternal  morality ;  and,  no  doubt,  were 
for  that  reason  made  so  prominent  as  they  are  in  the 
Mosaic  religion.  It  is  as  laws  of  natural  and  everlasting 
morality,  and  not  because  they  were  written  in  the 
Mosaic  Law,  that  any  of  them  are  incumbent  upon  us. 
And  we  cannot  notice  the  prominence  given  to  these 
precepts  in  the  Law  of  Moses  without  feeling  our  re- 
spect drawn  forth  towards  his  institutions,  and  also  feel- 
ing that  those  institutions  which  divinely  sanctioned  the 
ceremonial  law  for  its  temporary  and  instrumental  pur- 
poses, have  yet  more  solemnly  sanctioned  the  great  laws 
of  piety  and  virtue.  Reverence  to  God  is  the  subject 
of  the  first  table ;  duty  to  man,  of  the  second.  Jesus 
Christ  distinctly  recognized  and  sanctioned  this  part  of 
the  Jewish  code,  in  his  announcement  of  the  two  great 
commandments  on  which  hang  all  the  Law  and  the  Pro- 
phets, namely,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart  and  soul,  and  mind  and  strength,  and  thy 
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neighbour  as  thyself."  He  even  enumerated  the  six 
human  duties  (Mark  x.  19).  "  Thou  knowest  the  com- 
mandments :  Do  not  commit  adultery,  Do  not  kill.  Do 
not  steal,  Do  not  bear  false  witness,  Defraud  not"  (the 
spirit  of  the  tenth  command,  Govet  not),  "  Honour  thy 
father  and  thy  mother." 

The  one  only  law  of  all  the  ten  that  has  not  upon  it  the 
sanctions  of  natural  morality,  is  still  one  that  can  hardly 
be  called,  in  its  original  and  proper  sense,  merely  ritual ; 
namely,  the  law  of  the  Sabbath :  "  Remember  the  Sab- 
bath-day to  keep  it  holy."  All  the  other  nine  are  of 
admitted  obligation  as  points  of  essential  morals  and  re- 
ligion, apart  from  the  special  institutions  of  Judaism. 
And  this  one  has  been,  in  point  of  historical  fact,  the 
occasion  of  giving  to  the  Christian  and  Mahometan 
countries  of  the  world,  a  privilege  not  less  important  on 
physical  and  social  than  on  moral  and  religious  grounds, 
which  it  is  pretty  certain  that  all  the  wit  and  wisdom  of 
the  world  would  never  have  asserted  for  itself.  The 
economist  would  have  deprecated  such  a  waste  of  life's 
resources  as  that  of  labour  lying  fallow  every  seventh 
day;  though,  viewing  the  matter  as  it  actually  is,  he 
finds  the  Sabbath  no  waste  at  all,  but  the  reverse,  as  six 
days'  labour  are  worth  more  than  seven  of  unrefreshed 
continuity,  while  the  wages  of  six  are  just  what  the 
wages  of  seven  would  have  been  as  the  result  of  compe- 
tition among  employers  and  employed.  The  periodical 
cessation  of  ordinary  labour  at  moderate  intervals  is  a 
blessing  even  in  a  temporal,  and  yet  more  in  a  moral 
and  religious  point  of  view,  for  which  the  world  ought 
indeed  to  be  thankful  to  that  mistaken  reverence  (if  it 
was  mistaken)  with  which  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  re- 
garded by  the  early  temporal  rulers  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Hence  has  come,  in  point  of  fact,  a  blessing 
of  inestimable  value  to  all  who  toil,  whether  with  hands 
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or  head.  But  their  mistake  was  one  of  form,  not  of 
spirit,  in  thinking  **  the  Sabbath  made  for  man/'  and 
not  exclutively  for  Jew.  By  that  bright  touch  of  moral 
truth,  Christ  rescued  it  firom  the  Pharisees.  And  modem 
Sabbatarianism  is  alien  alike  to  the  spirit  of  the  Jewi^ 
Sabbath  and  of  the  original  Lord's-day  of  ChristendcHH. 
Looking  at  the  spirit  of  the  institution,  we  find  it 
quite  unnecessary  to  examine,  with  some  laborious  scrip- 
turists,  the  question  between  what  is  called  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  and  the  Lord's-day.  One  day  in  seven  for  rest 
as  far  as  possible  from  worldly  toil,  whether  that  day  be 
called  Saturday  or  Sunday,  first  day  or  seventh,  and 
whether  it  be  counted  from  sunset  on  Friday  to  sunset 
on  Saturday,  or  from  midnight  of  Saturday  to  midnight 
of  Sunday,  and  whether  time  be  reckoned  by  the  meri- 
dian of  Greenwich  or  of  Jerusalem  (a  question  quite 
forgotten  by  the  Sabbatarian  disputants),  is  the  essence 
of  the  Jewish  idea,  and  of  Jewish,  Christian  and  Maho- 
metan practice.  Those  who  have  too  nicely  discussed 
this  question,  and  set  their  hearts  and  imaginations  upon 
a  contemporaneous  Sabbath-keeping  all  over  the  world, 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  any  Sabbath,  whether  called 
Saturday  or  Sunday,  must  be  successive  round  the  world 
as  it  turns  upon  its  axis  to  greet  the  sun.  The  poetry 
of  Science  devoutly  cuts  the  theological  knot  at  once : 

'*  Still,  as  the  light  of  morning  broke 
O'er  island,  continent  or  deep, 
Thy  far-spread  family  awoke, 
Sabbath  all  round  the  world  to  keep. 

From  east  to  west  the  sun  surveyed. 
From  north  to  south,  adoring  throngs ; 
And  still,  where  evening  stretched  her  shade, 
The  stars  came  forth  to  hear  their  songs." 

James  Montoomeet. 

It  is  a  very  curious  question,  by  no  means  easy  to 
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answer,  in  what  manner  the  rest  of  the  Law  of  Moses 
was  communicated  to  him.  We  read  continually  such 
declarations  as  these :  ''And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying.  Speak  unto  Aaron  and  say  unto  him,  When 
thou  lightest  the  lamps,  the  seven  lamps  shall  give  light 
over  against  the  candlestick."  "  And  the  Lord  spake 
unto  Moses,  saying,  Take  the  levites  from  among  the 
children  of  Israel  and  cleanse  them."  "  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Command  the  children  of 
Israel  that  they  bring  unto  thee  pure  olive  oil  beaten  for 
the  light,  to  cause  the  lamps  to  bum  continually."  "  The 
Lord  spake  imto  Moses  and  unto  Eleazer  the  son  of 
Aaron  the  priest,  saying.  Take  the  sum  of  all  the  con- 
gregation of  the  children  of  Israel  from  twenty  years 
old."  "  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Avenge 
the  children  of  Israel  of  the  Midianites,"  &c.  And 
this  form,  *'  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,"  is 
the  ordinary  introduction  to  all  those  long  series  of 
minute  and  (we  might  almost  say)  trivial  particulars, — 
such  as  those  which  describe  every  loop  and  staple, 
every  fringe  and  selvedge,  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its 
curtains, — which  it  is  quite  irreverent  to  ascribe  to  Divine 
dictation,  except  in  the  most  indirect  sense,  as  being  the 
words  of  one  who  had  a  general  divine  commission  to 
direct  these  things,  and  in  whose  hands  they  were  not,  in 
his  circumstances  and  those  of  the  Jewish  nation,  trivial. 
A  great  part  of  the  legislation  of  Moses  is  plainly  refer- 
able to  hmnan  wisdom ;  and,  so  viewed,  shews  his  eminent 
qualification  for  his  work ;  but  in  these  parts,  equally 
with  the  rest,  the  introductory  phrase,  "  The  Lord 
spake  to  Moses,"  is  still  used.  We  must  take  it  as  the 
repeated  assertion  of  his  divine  commission  in  general, 
but  not  too  specifically  and  literally  as  implying  the 
direct  divine  command  in  each  human  particular. 

On  duly  solemn  occasions  after  the  setting  up  of  the 
k2 
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Tabernacle,  Moses  retired  alone  into  it  (as  before  that 
time  he  had  retired  to  Mount  Sinai),  according  to  the 
distinct  provision  of  the  Law  itself,  which,  after  describ- 
ing the  ark  of  the  covenant  which  was  to  be  deposited 
in  the  Tabernacle,  says,  "  There  will  I  meet  with  thee, 
and  I  will  commune  with  thee  from  above  the  mercy- 
seat  (the  covering^  literally,  or  lid  of  the  ark),  from 
between  the  two  cherubims  which  are  upon  the  ark  of 
the  testimony,  of  all  things  which  I  will  give  thee  in 
commandment  unto  the  children  of  Israel."  That  this 
communion  was  always,  or  at  any  time,  vocal,  we  have 
no  proof.  It  may  have  been  simply  meditative,  often 
or  usually.  It  may  have  been  sometimes  by  vision. 
We  know  nothing  positive  about  the  manner  of  it.  But 
it  is  observable  that,  as  soon  as  the  Tabernacle  was  set 
up,  we  are  told  (Lev.  i.  1),  that  "  the  Lord  called  unto 
Moses  and  spake  unto  him  out  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation." 

The  formation  and  erection  of  this  Tabernacle  was 
the  solemn  installation  of  the  Mosaic  system  of  rites  and 
ceremonies.  This  structure  was  the  great  business  of 
the  nine  months  spent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinai. 
Setim  wood  (the  black  acacia)  grows  there  abundantly. 
The  people  voluntarily  contributed  all  other  kinds  of 
material  for  the  work.  The  artificers  in  wood  and  metal 
wrought  with  religious  and  patriotic  zeal.  The  women 
wove  and  embroidered.  To  realize  a  distinct  picture  of 
this  portable  sanctuary  (the  model  after  which  the  future 
Temple  was  to  be  constructed,  on  a  larger  scale  and  of 
richer  and  more  durable  materials),  let  the  reader  con- 
sult the  "  Pictorial  Bible,"  or  the  little  "  History  of  the 
Jews"  already  referred  to.  Some  critics  have  doubted 
whether  such  a  structure  could  have  been  formed  by  a 
**  nomadic  horde"  in  Xhe  wilderness,  and  have  thought 
that  the  description  must  have  been  heightened  as  re- 
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gards  the  splendour  and  ornament  of  the  work,  by  sub- 
sequent Jewish  ideas  derived  from  the  more  magnificent 
Temple.  But  the  idea  of  a  "  nomadic  tribe  of  the 
desert"  is  hardly  appropriate  to  these  artizans  from 
Egypt.  We  are  sure  the  work  would  be  the  best  that 
religious  zeal  could  make  it ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
detailed  description  which  the  writer  so  lovingly  and 
proudly  gives  of  each  particular,  may  involuntarily  call 
up  before  our  eyes  a  somewhat  exaggerated  picture. 
But  at  least  there  is  no  room  for  suspecting  exaggera- 
tion as  regards  size  ;  and  when  we  notice  that  the  whole 
building  was  only  45  feet  long  by  15  broad  and  15  high, 
we  feel  that  within  this  narrow  space  the  zealous  oifer- 
ings  of  the  multitudes  of  Israel  could  not  fail  to  produce 
a  rich  display.  The  service  of  this  Tabernacle  will  be 
more  particularly  alluded  to  presently.  The  propriety, 
or  rather  the  moral  necessity,  of  its  formation,  is  thus 
illustrated  by  Dr.  Geddes,  in  his  Critical  Remarks  on 
Exod.  XXV.  8 : 

"  Moses  knew  too  well  the  nature  of  his  nation  not  to  give 
them  a  tabernacle  made  with  hands,  as  the  residence  of  their 
peculiar  God.  They  had  been  long  accustomed  to  see  such 
sanctuaries  in  Egypt,  and  had  worshiped  the  divinities  which 
were  supposed  to  reside  in  them ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  during 
the  sojournment  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  they  followed  the 
rites  and  religion  of  that  country,  and  were  (many  of  them  at 
least)  gross  idolaters.  (See  Josh.  xxiv.  14  and  Ezek.  xxiii. 
3,  8,  19.)  To  wean  them  gradually  from  that  idolatrous  and 
polytheistic  worship,  Moses  wisely  indulged  them  with  an 
external  resemblance  to  it.  He  gave  them  a  portable  temple,  an 
ark,  an  altar,  sacrifices,  purifications,  festivals,  music,  dances ; 
which  played  upon  their  imaginations  and  affected  their  senses, 
too  gross  and  stupid  to  savour  a  pure,  simple,  genuine  religion, 
by  which  God  is  adored  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Indeed,  the 
btdk  of  mankind,  qui  sttipet  in  titulis  et  imaginibus,  seem  to 
have  a  natural  propensity  to  be  pleeised  with  outward  show 
and  tinsel  splendour,  even  in  matters  of  religion ;  and  it  is  well 
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known  how  soon  Christianity  itself  began  to  judaize,  nay 
paganize,  in  that  respect. 

"  With  regard  to  the  Hebrew  worship,  I  have  here  advanced 
nothing  but  what  has  been  allowed  by  the  most  learned  of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  whose  testimonies  the  reader  may  see  in 
Spencer  (Be  Legibtts  Hebraorum,  lib.  iii.  c.  1).  I  shall  content 
myself  with  a  single  quotation  from  Theodoret.  After  a  long 
invective  against  the  heathen  sacrifices  and  superstitions,  he 
makes  to  himself  this  objection :  '  But  perhaps  they  will  dare 
to  retort  all  this  on  the  true  and  eternal  Gk>d,  because  they 
hear  of  laws  relative  to  sacrifices  in  the  divine  scripture !'  To 
which  he  answers,  that  those  objectors  'are  ignorant  of  the 
design  and  scope  of  the  legislator;  who,  knowing  that  the 
Israelites,  from  their  long  residence  in  Egypt,  had  caught  the 
depraved  manners  of  that  nation,  and  had  been  taught  to  sacri- 
fice to  idols  and  demons,  and  to  delight  in  play,  dancing  and 
music ;  lest  they  should  be  indignant  at  being  altogether  pre- 
cluded from  those  habits,  he,  like  a  wise  physician,  provided 
for  their  Egyptian  malady  this  remedy :  he  indulged  them  with 
sacrifices  on  account  of  their  weakness ;  but  ordered  them  to 
immolate  what  they  had  formerly  adored,  beeves,  sheep,  goats, 
&c. :  for  if,  as  soon  as  they  were  delivered  from  the  power  of 
the  Egyptians,  he  had  given  them  perfect  laws,  they  would 
have  resisted,  and,  refusing  the  yoke,  have  returned  to  their 
former  depravity:  for  if,  even  with  all  this  economy,  they 
often  attempted  to  do  so,  what  would  they  not  have  dared  to 
do,  if  God,  from  the  beginning,  had  enjoined  the  philosophy  of 
the  gospel?'" 

To  this  it  should  be  added,  that  not  only  had  the 
Israelites  been  familiar  with  idolatrous  sacrifices  and 
ceremonies  in  Egypt,  but  they  found  them  prevalent 
wherever  they  went, — on  their  way  to  the  promised  land, 
among  the  nations  of  that  land,  and  in  every  surround- 
ing nation  with  which  they  were  brought  acquainted  by 
trade  such  as  they  had,  by  war,  by  travel,  by  captivity. 
Idolatry  was,  as  it  has  been  forcibly  expressed,  ^*the 
common  sense  of  mankind."  Sacrificial  worship  was 
universal.      The  former  evidently  could   not  for  one 
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moment  be  tolerated  in  a  religious  systemi  the  very 
basis  of  which  was  the  Unity  of  God,  who  made  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  But  the  latter  might  be  adapted 
to  the  transition  period  of  worship.  The  One  True 
God  who  is  a  Spirit  might  be  approached  with  sacrifice 
and  ceremony,  as  the  vehicle  of  pious  affections,  until 
such  time  as  men  should  be  ready  to  worship  Him  who 
is  a  spirit  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Judaism  was  thus  the 
intermediate  step  to  Christianity. 

With  the  setting  up  of  the  Tabernacle  at  the  foot  of 
Sinai^  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  in  the  second 
year  firom  leaving  Egypt,  the  book  of  Exodus  ends. 

Leviticus  (as  implied  in  its  Greek  name)  contains 
laws  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  relating  to  the  service 
of  the  Tabernacle,  and  the  duties  of  the  priests  and 
levites  as  connected  with  it.  These  laws,  and  a  few 
others,  all  given  in  Horeb  (which  name  seems  to  denote 
the  mountainous  district  in  general  around  Sinai,  that 
is,  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  between  the  two 
arms  of  the  Red  Sea),  together  with  the  narrative  of  the 
consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  family  to  the  priesthood, 
form  the  book  of  Leviticus. 

Numbers  (so  described  in  the  Greek  version  from  the 
numbering  of  the  people,  with  which  it  opens)  carries 
on  the  history  till  the  children  of  Israel  are  on  the  point 
of  entering  the  promised  land. 

The  numbering,  or  census,  presents  a  great  difficulty. 
The  amount  stated  appears  to  most  persons  incredibly 
large.  We  are  told  they  were  600,000  fighting  men  of 
above  twenty  years  old  ;  which,  according  to  the  usual 
proportion  of  children,  women  and  aged  men,  would 
make  four  times  that  number,  or  about  2J  millions,  for  the 
whole  population.     This  seems  almost  too  many  for  the 
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land ;  and  it  magnifies  the  difficulty  of  their  march  from 
Egypt  and  their  government  in  the  desert.  A  parallel 
from  modem  population  returns  may  put  the  difficulty 
in  clearer  view.  Wales  is  about  the  size  of  Palestine, 
and  not  dissimilar  as  regards  the  natural  features  of  hill 
and  dale,  though  inferior,  no  doubt,  in  average  fertility, 
by  reason  especially  of  climate.  Now  Wales  contained, 
according  to  the  census  of  1851,  little  more  than  one 
million  inhabitants  (1,011,656).  This  is  in  the  days  of 
far  advanced  civilization  and  art,  when  the  developed 
mining  resources  of  some  parts  of  Wales  must  be  con- 
sidered as  more  than  equivalent  to  the  superior  fertility 
of  soil  and  climate  in  Palestine,  as  regards  the  power  of 
the  country  to  support  a  numerous  population.  Wales 
has  now  little  more  than  a  million;  the  Jews,  when 
entering  Palestine,  are  said  to  have  been  already  two 
millions  and  a  half.  (The  second  census  recorded  in 
ch.  xxvi.,  shews  a  trifling  diminution  not  worth  naming 
in  the  argument.)  On  this  difficult  subject  Dr.  Milman 
well  observes : 

"Of  the  difficulties  and  discrepancies  which  occur  in  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Hebrews,  perhaps  two-thirds  are  found 
in  passages  which  contain  numbers.  Of  the  primitive  Hebrew 
system  of  notation,  we  are  most  likely  ignorant;  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  numbers  are  denoted  in  the  present  copies 
of  the  sacred  books,  is  remarkably  liable  to  error  and  miscon- 
ception. (See  Dissertation  in  the  last  edition  of  Calmet.)  It 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  reconcile  the  enormous  numbers  con- 
tained in  the  census,  with  the  language  of  other  passages  in  the 
Scriptures,  particularly  that  of  the  7th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy. 
The  nation  which  could  arm  600,000  fighting  men  is  described 
as  *  the  fewest  of  all  people,'  as  inferior  in  numbers,  it  should 
seem,  to  each  of  the  seven  *  greater  and  mightier  nations'  which 
then  inhabited  Canaan.  And  it  is  remarkable  that,  while  there 
has  been  much  controversy  whether  the  whole  area  of  Palestine 
could  contain  the  Hebrew  settlers,  the  seven  nations  are  *  to 
be  put  out  by  little  and  little,  lest  the  beasts  of  the  field  increase 
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upon'  the  new  occupants.  The  narrative  of  the  campaign,  in 
the  hook  of  Joshua,  is  equally  inconsistent  with  these  immense 
numhers ;  e.g.,  the  defiling  of  the  whole  anny  of  600,000  men, 
seven  times  in  one  day,  round  the  walls  of  Jericho ;  the  panic 
of  the  whole  host  at  the  repulse  of  3000  men  hefore  Ai.  The 
general  impression  from  this  book  is,  that  it  describes  the  in- 
vasion of  nations,  at  once  more  warlike  and  numerous,  by  a 
fimaller  force,  which,  without  reliance  on  Divine  succour,  could 
not  have  achieved  the  conquest ;  rather  than  the  irruption  of 
a  host,  like  that  of  Attila  or  Zengis,  which  might  have  borne 
down  all  opposition  by  the  mere  weight  of  numerical  force. 
We  have  not,  however,  thought  fit  to  depart  from  the  numbers 
as' they  stand  in  the  sacred  writings;  though,  if  we  might 
suppose  that  a  cipher  has  been  added  in  the  total  sum  and 
throughout  the  several  particulars,  or  if  we  might  include  men, 
women  and  children  under  the  600,000,  the  history  would 
gain,  in  our  opinion,  both  in  clearness  and  consistency."  (Hist, 
of  the  Jews,  Yol.  I.  p.  140.) 

Professor  Norton  examines  the  question  of  numbers 
from  another  point  of  view : 

"  The  Israelites  who  established  themselves  in  Egypt, — that 
is,  Jacob  and  his  descendants, — are  stated  in  the  books  of  Genesis 
and  Exodus  to  have  been  70  in  number  (Gen.  xlvi.  5 — 27, 
Ex.  i.  5).  To  these,  in  reckoning  the  progenitors  of  the  nation, 
must  be  added  the  wives  of  his  sons  and  grandsons.  Their 
number  is  uncertain ;  but  as  only  two  of  his  grandsons  are 
mentioned  as  having  children  at  this  time,  if  we  assume  that 
the  progenitors  of  the  Israelites  amounted  to  200,  the  whole 
error  in  our  estimate  must  be  through  excess.  No  one  who 
receives  the  accounts  in  Genesis  and  Exodus  as  authentic,  can 
suppose  that  the  mmiber  was  greater. 

"How  long,  then,  did  the  Israelites  remain  in  Egypt ?  There 
are  two  different  opinions  on  the  subject;  according  to  one  of 
which,  the  period  of  their  residence  was  215  years,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  other,  430." 

After  mentioning  some  general  reasons  for  inclining 
to  the  shorter  period,  he  adds  : 
"  But  the  genealogy  of  Moses  may  alone  seem  decisive  of 
k3      • 
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the  queetioiL  Moses,  on  bis  mother's  side,  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  grandson  of  Levi  *  The  name  of  Amram's  wife  was 
Jochebed,  a  daughter  of  Levi,  whom  her  mother  bare  to  Levi 
in  Egypt :  and  she  bare  unto  Amram^  Aaron  and  Moses,  and 
Miriam  their  sister'  (Numb.  xxvi.  59).  It  has  been  suggested, 
that  by  *  a  daughter  of  Levi'  may  be  meant  nothing  more  than 
'  a  woman  of  tiie  tribe  of  LevL*  But  the  probability  of  this 
interpretation  may  be  tested  by  substituting  the  latter  words 
for  the  former  in  the  passage  before  us :  '  The  name  of  Amram's 
wife  was  Jochebed,  a  woman  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  whom  her 
mother  bore  to  Levi  in  Egypt.'  According  to  the  explanation 
proposed,  the  last  clause  is  worse  than  a  mere  useless  repeti- 
tion. It  perplexes  the  sense.  The  assertion  that  *  the  motlker 
of  Jochebed  bore  her  to  Levi,'  can  mean  only  what  the  writer 
is  supposed  to  have  just  said,  that  Jochebed  teas  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi;  and  the  addition  that  she  bore  her  '  in  Egypt,'  becomes 
altogether  idle.  But  if  there  were  any  doubt  about  the  mean- 
ing of  this  passage,  it  would  be  settled  by  another  in  Exodus 
(vi.  16—20),  where  it  is  said  that  Kohath  was  the  son  of  Levi, 
and  that  Amram  was  the  son  of  Kohath,  and  thus  the  grandson 
of  Levi;  and  that  'Amram  took  him  to  wife  Jochebed,  his 
Other's  sister,'  who  was  consequently  Levi's  daughter,  *  and 
she  bare  him  Aaron  and  Moses.'  The  statement  of  the  same 
feet,  that  Jochebed,  the  mother  of  Moses,  was  the  daughter  of 
Levi,  in  these  two  different  forms,  can  leave  no  question  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  writer.  Yet,  about  80  years  before  the 
Israelites  left  Egypt,  Jochebed  was  capable  of  bearing  children; 
for  Moses  is  said  to  have  been  80  years  old  when  he  spoke  to 
Pharaoh  (Ex.  vii.  7).  As  Moses  was,  on  his  mother's  side, 
the  grandson  of  Levi,  so  he  was,  on  his  father's  side,  the  grand- 
son of  Kohath,  who  was  bom  before  the  Israelites  entered 
Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  11).  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  written  by  him,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  this  is 
his  own  account  of  his  progenitors.  It  follows  from  it,  that 
the  residence  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  could  not  have  extended 
to  430  years,  and  that,  in  choosing  between  this  and  215,  we 
must  take  the  smaller  number.  One  cannot,  indeed,  very 
plausibly  reconcile  the  genealogy  of  Moses  even  with  the  shorter 
period. 
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"Assuming,  then,  the  period  of  215  years,  we  may  calculate 
the  probable  increase  of  two  hundred  individuals  during  this 
time.  It  must  be  under  favourable  circumstances  that  they 
would,  through  such  a  period,  double  their  numbers  once  in 
twenty-five  years.  But  the  Israelites  were,  according  to  the 
account  in  Exodus,  placed  in  circumstances  very  unfavourable 
to  their  increase  during  the  last  80  years  of  their  residence  in 
Egypt;  the  king  having  ordered  their  male  children  to  be 
destroyed,  and  they  themselves  being  reduced  to  miserable 
servitude.  Supposing  them,  however,  to  have  been  originally 
200  individuals,  and  to  have  increased  at  the  rate  just  men- 
tioned, their  numbers,  upon  leaving  Egypt,  would  have  amount- 
ed'to  something  less  l^ian  100,000,  instead  of  two  millions  and 
a  half. 

«  «  «  «  « 

"  There  is  much  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites  which  be- 
comes incredible  on  the  supposition  that  their  number  ap- 
proached to  what  it  is  represented  to  have  been.  "When, 
according  to  the  account,  the  two  or  three  millions  of  Israelites 
left  Egypt,  they  were  accompanied  by  *a  mixed  multitude, 
who  went  along  with  them,  and  flocks  and  herds,  even  an 
abundance  of  cattle'  (Ex.  xii.  38).  Yet  this  immense  body 
is  represented  as  having  been  collected,  arrayed  and  put  in 
motion  in  a  single  day,  in  consequence  of  a  hasty  command  of 
Pharaoh  given  the  preceding  night  (Ex.  xii.,  Numb,  xxxiii.  3). 
In  what  time  could  this  nation  of  men,  women  and  children, 
with  all  their  sick  and  aged — ^with  their  domestic  ardmals  and 
their  necessary  baggage,  have  defiled,  in  the  face  of  an  enemy, 
through  the  Red  Sea  ?  According  to  the  history,  it  was  done 
in  a  single  night.  How  long  must  it  have  taken  such  a  mul- 
titude of  men  and  cattle  to  quench  the  thirst  of  which  they 
were  perishing  at  the  waters  of  Marah,  or  by  those  which 
gushed  from  the  rock  of  Horeb  ?  What  extent  of  territory 
must  have  been  covered  by  two  or  three  millions  of  men 
encamped  in  tents  among  the  rocky  defiles,  the  mountainous 
and  broken  country  around  Sinai,  or  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Red  Sea  ?  From  the  history,  we  should  receive  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  a  body  capable  of  being  readily  assem- 
bled and  orally  addressed  by  Moses  or  Aaron ;  a  body  which 
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might  all  be  pat  in  motion  in  the  morning,  accomplish  a  day's 
journey,  and  at  night  encamp  at  a  particular  place;  as  at 
Elim,  where  there  were  twelve  wells  of  water,  and  they  en- 
camped there  by  the  waters  (Ex.  xv.  27)."  (l^orton's  Ge- 
nuineness of  the  Qt>6pels ;  additional  l^otes,  Vol.  11.  pp.  446 — 
450.) 

This  book  of  Numbers  contains  very  miscellaneoiis 
laws,  which  seem  to  have  no  distinct  marks  of  time,  or 
connection  with  each  other,  in  their  order  of  insertion. 

The  celebration  of  the  Passover  in  the  first  month  of 
the  second  year  (and  in  the  second  month  by  some  who 
had  been  defiled  by  a  funeral  at  the  proper  time)  is  re- 
corded, and  the  law  is  promulgated  as  regards  its  observ- 
ance in  the  second  month  in  such  cases  in  future  (ch.  ix.). 

Immediately  after  this,  the  command  is  given  to  march 
northward  (ch.  x.),  and  Moses  himself  anticipates  their 
immediate  entrance  into  the  land  of  promise  (ver.  ^). 
In  ch.  xiii.,  they  are  at  Kadesh  Bamea,  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  spies  are  sent  thence  to 
view  the  land,  whose  faint-hearted  report  (Joshua  and 
Caleb  being  honourable  exceptions)  quite  disheartens 
the  Israelites,  and  provokes  the  denunciation  that  they 
shall  wander  in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  till  they  shall 
all  gradually  have  died  ofi",  and  none  but  those  two  shall 
enter  the  land  (xiv.  26 — 35). 

From  this  point  occurs  a  most  extraordinary  gap  in 
the  history.  A  few  miscellaneous  laws  are  set  down ;  the 
rebellion  of  Korah  is  narrated ;  the  budding  of  Aaron's 
rod  establishes  his  priestly  authority  ;  a  charge  is  given 
to  the  priests  and  levites ;  and  then,  in  ch.  xx.,  Miriam 
dies  at  Kadesh  Barnea,  and  Aaron  on  Mount  Hor,  the 
latter  in  the  fortieth  year  from  coming  out  of  Egypt,  in 
the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month,  as  we  learn  expressly 
from  ch.  xxxiii.  38.     Of  what  was  done  during  the  in- 
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tervening  thirty-eight  years  and  some  months  we  have 
no  further  record,  except  a  bare  list  of  stations  (in  ch. 
xxxiii.)  at  which  they  pitched  between  leaving  Sinai  and 
reaching  Mount  Hor ;  and  in  which  list  it  is  remarkable 
that  Kadesh  Barnea,  where  they  were  in  the  second  year 
and  at  the  death  of  Miriam,  is  not  twice  mentioned,  but 
only  once ;  and  "  they  removed  from  Kadesh  and  pitched 
in  Mount  Hor,"  where  Aaron  died.  Is  the  history  of 
these  thirty-eight  years  lost  ?  Was  it  ever  written  ?  We 
know  not.     To  us  the  thirty-eight  years  are  a  blank. 

The  concluding  part  of  the  book  of  Numbers  relates 
the  marches  of  the  Israelites  along  the  outskirts  of  the 
land  of  £dom,  and  through  that  of  Moab,  into  the  plains 
of  Jordan  nearly  opposite  Jericho ;  the  settling  of  the 
tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad  and  half  Manasseh  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river ;  the  giving  of  some  miscellaneous  laws 
that  seem  out  of  place,  and  of  others  that  are  evidently 
in  place,  having  reference  to  the  approaching  possession 
of  the  land.     That  very  remarkable  personage,  Balaam, 
figures  prominently  in  this  part  of  the  history.   A  wizard 
or  diviner  in  high  repute  (such  as  the  East  still  possesses 
under  all  its  various  forms  of  religion,  and  the  West  is 
not  totally  destitute  of),  he  is  invited  by  Balak,  king  of 
the  Moabites, — ^with  costly  divination  presents,  of  course, 
— to  come  and  '*  curse  Israel  for  him."     This  arch-im- 
postor, who,  like  all  of  his  profession  everywhere,  was 
awake  to  every  passing  event  and  opinion,  had  of  course 
watched  the  progress  of  the  Israelitish  hordes,  and  learnt 
the  name  of  their  tutelary  God.     That  he  was  an  in- 
spired prophet  of  the  true  God,  seems  a  very  needless 
conclusion  from  his  seeming  to  acknowledge  the  Lord. 
He  saw,  in  the  main,  the  coming  destiny  of  the  Lord's 
people.     He  believed  the  land  must  yield  before  them. 
Sorely  perplexed  between  his  "love  of  the  wages  of 
unrighteousness"  immediately  offered  by  Balak,  and  his 
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longer  view  to  his  own  credit  for  divination  and  prophecy, 
the  conflict  of  his  temporizing  soul  is  laid  bare  at  eveiy 
step.  His  hesitating  so  long  condemns  his  setting  forth 
at  last,  and  he  hears  his  very  ass  reproach  him  and  forbid 
his  mad  design ;  he  sees  an  expostulating  angel  when  his 
beast  runs  against  a  wall,  as  he  goes  professedly  to  curse 
according  to  his  wages,  yet  inwardly  determines  to  bless 
with  longer-sighted  policy.  But  presently  afterwards, 
when  the  Israelites  so  soon  fall  into  the  idolatries  of 
Moab  (ch.  xxv.),  Balaam's  policy  is  again  changed ;  he 
abets  the  votaries  of  Baal-peor,  and  is  slain  among  them 
in  spite  of  his  divination.  Balaam  has  needlessly  per- 
plexed the  interpreters,  when  they  have  made  him  a  true 
believer  in  God  and  a  divinely-inspired  prophet.  The 
poetical  beauty  and  vigour  of  the  predictions  put  into 
his  mouth  by  the  historian  can  hardly  be  extolled  too 
highly.  They  are,  indeed,  splendid  poems,  by  whomso- 
ever composed.  Nor  need  we  doubt  that  the  basis  of 
them  was  uttered  by  him,  though  they  may  have  received 
many  later  touches  of  Jewish  patriotism  before  attaining 
the  state  in  which  they  are  preserved  to  us. 

Deuteronomy  (Repetition  of  the  Law)  represents 
Moses  as  recapitulating  the  history  of  the  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness,  recounting  the  chief  provisions  of  his  Law 
"  to  all  Israel  on  this  side  Jordan  in  the  wilderness,"  and 
exhorting  them  to  remain  faithful  to  his  institutions ;  to 
which  he  makes  a  few  additions,  being  conscious  of  his 
approaching  death.  He  gives  more  particular  instruc- 
tions as  to  what  they  must  do  when  they  shall  have 
entered  the  promised  land ;  he  speaks  in  the  ears  of  all 
Israel  "a  song,"  and  pronounces  upon  them  "blessings," 
which  are  among  the  finest  passages  of  Hebrew  poetry ; 
and  he  dies  on  Mount.  Nebo,  or  Pisgah,  "  opposite  to 
Jericho." 
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"  Such,"  says  Dr.  Milman  (Hist,  of  Jews,  Vol.  I.  p.  159), 
"  was  the  end  of  the  Hebrew  lawgiver — ^a  man  who,  considered 
merely  in  an  historical  light,  without  any  reference  to  his  divine 
inspiration,  has  exercised  a  more  extensive  and  permanent  in- 
fluence over  the  destinies  of  his  own  nation  and  mankind  at 
large,  than  any  other  individual  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
world.  Christianity  and  Mahometanism  alike  respect,  and  in 
different  degrees  derive  their  origin  fix)m,  the  Mosaic  institutes. 
Thus  throughout  Europe,  with  aU  its  American  descendants, 
the  lai^r  part  of  Asia  and  the  north  of  Africa,  the  opinions, 
the  usages,  the  civil  as  well  as  religious  ordinances,  ret^  deep 
and  indelible  traces  of  their  descent  from  the  Hebrew  polity. 
To  his  own  nation  Moses  was  chieftain,  historian,  poet,  law- 
giver. He  was  more  than  aU  these — ^he  was  the  author  of  their 
civil  existence.  Other  founders  of  republics,  and  distinguished 
legislators,  have  been,  like  l^uma,  already  at  the  head  of  a 
settled  and  oi^anized  community;  or  have  been  voluntarily 
invested  in  legislatorial  authority,  like  Charondas,  Lycurgus 
and  Solon,  by  a  people  suffering  the  inconveniences  of  anarchy. 
Moses  had  first  to  form  his  people  and  bestow  on  them  a  coun- 
try of  their  own,  before  he  could  create  his  commonwealth. 
The  Hebrews  would  either  have  been  absorbed  in  the  popula- 
tion of  Egypt,  or  remained  a  wretched  Pariah  caste,  had  Moses 
never  Hved.  In  this  condition  he  took  them  up,  rescued  them 
from  captivity:  finding  them  unfit  for  his  purpose,  he  kept 
them  for  forty  years  under  the  severe  discipline  of  the  desert ; 
then  led  them  as  conquerors  to  take  possession  of  a  most  fiuit- 
ftd  region.  Yet,  with  singular  disregard  to  his  own  fame, 
though  with  great  advantage  to  his  design,  Moses  uniformly 
referred  to  an  earlier  and  more  remote  personage  the  dignity 
of  parent  of  his  people.  The  Jews  were  children  of  Abraham, 
not  of  Moses ;  they  were  a  distinguished  nation  as  descendants 
of  the  patriarch,  not  as  compatriots  of  the  lawgiver.  The  virtue 
of  pure  and  disinterested  patriotism  never  shone  forth  more 
unclouded.  The  permanent  happiness  of  the  whole  people  was 
the  one  great  object  to  which  the  Hfe  of  Moses  was  devoted ; 
80  that,  if  we  could  for  an  instant  suspect  that  he  made  use  of 
religion  for  a  political  purpose,  still  that  purpose  would  entitle 
him  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  as 
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having  been  the  first  who  attempted  to  regulate  society  by  an 
equal  written  law.  If  God  was  not  the  sovereign  of  the  Jewish, 
state,  the  law  was :,  the  best  and  only  safe  vicegerent  of  Al- 
mighty Providence,  to  which  the  wel£jBU»  of  humaii  communities 
can  be  intrusted.  If  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  was  not  a 
theocracy,  it  was  a  nomocracy.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  we 
suppose,  in  the  Mosaic  polity  the  civil  was  subordinate  to  the 
religious  end,  still  the  immediate  weU-being  of  the  community 
was  not  sacrificed  to  the  more  remote  object.  Independently 
of  the  temporal  blessings  promised  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
law,  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  was  so  constituted  as  to  pro- 
duce (all  circumstances  of  the  times,  the  situation  and  character 
of  the  people  considered)  as  much  or  more  real  happiness  and 
independence  than  any  existing  or  imagineCry  government  of 
ancient  times.  Let  Moses  be  judged  according  to  his  age,  he 
will  appear  not  merely  the  first  who,  by  his  single  genius, 
founded  a  commonwealth  on  just  principles ;  but  a  lawgiver 
who  advanced  political  society  to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection 
as  the  state  of  civilization  which  his  people  had  attained,  or 
were  capable  of  attaining,  could  possibly  admit." 

Without  going  into  the  minutiae  of  the  Law  of  Moses, 
it  is  very  desirable  to  form  a  correct  general 
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The  essence  of  Judaism,  as  it  stands  connected  with 
the  religious  history  of  mankind,  is  its  acknowledgment 
of  One  Only  God,  present  to  human  thought,  but  inca- 
pable of  being  imaged  to  the  senses,  the  sole  Creator  and 
Ruler  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible.  This  is  the 
central  principle  of  the  religion  of  Moses,  derived  from 
the  patriarchal  times,  and  (yet  further  back)  from  ante- 
diluvian and  primeval  tradition.  By  virtue  of  this  one 
leading  characteristic,  Judaism  stood  in  marked  contrast 
and  opposition  to  all  the  religious  systems  of  contempo- 
rary nations.  "  The  gods  of  the  nations  were  idols,  but 
Jehovah  made  the  heavens." 
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This  is  the  national  idea,  the  national  distinction.  A 
high  and  honourable  distinction  truly!  Voucher,  at 
once,  for  some  strange  specialty  in  their  history !  Prima 
facie  evidence  of  a  divine  revelation  having  been  made 
to  them ! 

Idolatry  has  been  described  as  the  '^  common  sense" 
of  unenlightened  man.  It  was  the  universal  belief  and 
practice  of  all  known  ancient  nations  except  the  Jews, 
as  it  is  of  all  imcivilized  nations  in  modem  times,  except 
such  as  are  lower  still  in  what  is  called  fetisch  supersti- 
tion, or  apparently  destitute  of  the  religious  sentiment 
itself. 

The  history  of  the  Jews  may  be  described  as  the  his- 
tory of  the  visible  conflict  of  this  great  and  lofty  religious 
idea — One  Spiritual  God — with  the  world's  idolatries  on 
all  hands ;  and  not  only  so,  but  its  internal  conflict  also 
♦  with  the  idolatrous  tendencies  of  the  Hebrew  mind  itself. 
Never  is  their  religious  peculiarity  long  out  of  sight, 
whether  made  prominent  to  their  own  credit  or  the  re- 
verse. This  specialty,  residing  in  the  broad  facts  of  the 
case,  requires  to  be  accounted  for  on  rational  principles ; 
and  for  my  part,  I  know  no  satisfactory  solution  but  that 
supplied  by  the  history  of  the  nation  as  given  by  their 
own  Scriptures,  in  reply  to  the  demands  of  philosophical 
inquiry. 

A  host  of  difficulties  doubtless  encompass  the  Jewish 
Scriptulres  and  the  history  they  contain.  These  are  made 
not  less,  but  virtually  greater,  to  the  perplexed  inquirer, 
by  suppressing  or  dissembling  them.  So  far  as  we  have 
already  gone  in  our  investigations,  they  have  been  freely 
granted,  and  dealt  with,  I  trust,  without  dogmatism  and 
in  a  spirit  of  candour,  with  how  much  or  little  success 
each  reader  knows  for  himself.  The  writer  can  but  speak 
his  own  conviction  or  confess  his  own  difficulty. 

We  must  not  attempt  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  igno- 
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ranee,  the  grossness,  the  cruelty,  the  savagery,  the  super- 
stition, of  the  Jewish  people  in  many  passages  of  their 
history.  Their  wavering  allegiance  to  their  peculiar 
institutions  is  confessed  with  candour  and  sadness  by 
their  own  historians.  Textual  difficulties,  too,  abound 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  proportion  to  their  anti- 
quity, just  as  might  be  expected.  The  writers  are  by 
no  means  free  from  national  partiality  (what  national 
historian  ever  was  ?) ;  and  they  abound  in  unconscious, 
more  often  (we  trust)  than  conscious,  exaggerations  and 
colourings  of  the  facts  which  they  record.  The  more 
ancient  parts  of  the  history,  written  (in  their  present 
form  at  least)  long  centuries  after  the  events,  are  by  no 
means  free  from  retrospective  theories  and  philosophiz- 
ings.     AU  this  is  freely  granted  and  avowed. 

But  still  the-  great  phenomenon  exists,  inseparable 
from  their  history,  their  language  and  literature,  insepa- 
rable from  the  remnant  of  the  nation  itself: — the  great 
principle  of  Judaism  is  the  grand  idea  of  One  Only  God 
of  Creation  and  Providence.  This  is  the  perpetual  in- 
spiration of  their  history  and  of  their  poetry.  They  are 
a  nation  ostensibly  devoted  to  the  worship  of  One  Unseen 
Being.  They  are  self-reproached  and  self-condemned 
in  all  their  idolatries.  They  commonly  ascribe  their  own 
sufferings,  public  or  private,  to  their  own  backslidings. 
They  even  misinterpret,  as  we  may  think,  many  of  the 
natural  events  of  Providence  in  their  history,  by  giving 
them  this  theoretical  colouring  from  their  own  theology, 
and  making  conscience  the  witness  against  themselves. 

Moses  was  the  founder  of  their  Law.  He  matured 
and  methodized  the  various  institutions  which  they  had 
derived  from  their  forefathers,  legalized  various  existing 
customs,  limited  and  restrained  certain  others,  and  en- 
joined various  new  ones  suitable  to  their  new  prospects 
as  about  to  become  a  settled  nation.     He  instituted  a 
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ritual  of  national  worshipi  and  provided  a  priesthood  for 
its  due  celebration. 

Whether  the  Law,  as  we  have  it  in  the  Pentateuch, 
differ  much  or  little  from  the  Law  as  promulgated  by 
Moses  himself,  those  books  are,  to  us  at  least,  the  ori* 
ginal  source  of  information.  We  can  ascend  no  higher. 
And  in  order  to  gain  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  contents  of 
the  Mosaic  Law,  it  is  necessary  to  digest  them  into  the 
order  of  their  subjects,  instead  of  perusing  them  in  that 
miscellaneous  narrative  order  in  which  the  books  of 
Moses  present  them  to  us,  as  given  to  the  Israelites  in 
the  desert,  and  journalized  in  the  record. 

We  may  conveniently  arrange  the  Jewish  institutions 
under  two  heads : 

I.  The  Moral  and  Civic  Law,  in  which  Moses  appears 

as  statesman,  legislator  and  moralist ;  and 

II.  The  Ecclesiastical  and  Ritual  Law,  in  which  the 

ceremonial  peculiarity  of  Judaism  is  developed. 

The  Moral  Law  is  nobly  epitomized  (as  we  have 
already  observed)  in  the  great  commandments  of  Sinai. 
Its  principles  are  applied  more  at  large  by  Moses  to  the 
various  details  of  social  and  civic  life,  in  a  manner  that 
redounds  infinitely  to  the  credit  of  the  Jevdsh  institu- 
tions, when  compared  with  those  of  contemporary  or 
even  of  later  nations.  If,  in  some  instances,  the  Law 
fell  beneath  the  standard  of  Christian  morals,  this  should 
not  be  matter  of  surprise.  We  must  test  it  by  its  own 
time,  not  by  the  "fulness  of  time"  for  which  it  was 
preparatory. 

It  is  very  curious  to  notice  that  the  Mosaic  institutions 
do  not  recognize  a  king  as  the  head  of  the  government, 
though  the  proudest  times  of  national  history  were  those 
of  the  early  Hebrew  monarchy.  The  great  God  himself 
is  to  be  their  King.  The  judges  and  elders,  and  in  part 
the  priests,  are  the  administrators  of  His  Law.     Moses, 
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indeed,  anticipates  the  probability  of  the  nation  desiring 
to  have  a  king,  "  like  other  nations ;"  and  pointing  to  it 
as  an  infringement  of  his  system,  to  be  permitted  but 
not  approved,  enjoins  the  limitation  of  his  military  equip- 
ment and  domestic  magnificence ; — limitations  quite  ne- 
glected, indeed,  by  the  Jewish  monarchs  from  David 
downwards,  but  which,  standing  as  they  do  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, seem  (we  must  observe  in  passing)  to  defy  the 
theory  of  that  work  having  been  originally  produced  so 
late  as  the  days  of  the  monarchy.  Something  more 
courtly  would  have  been  more  likely  to  be  found  in  a 
monarchical  Pentateuch.  It  would  have  been  the  last 
thing  thought  of,  to  introduce  Moses  as  protesting  against 
the  then  established  kingly  government.  More  likely 
he  would  have  been  made  to  predict  it  as  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  irregular  government  by  judges  and  pro- 
phets. (See  Deut.  xvii.  14 — 20;  also  1  Samuel  viii.) 
This  by  the  way. 

The  Law  fully  recognized  the  clanship  (so  to  call  it) 
and  patriarchal  self-government  of  the  various  tribes, 
which  together  constituted  a  kind  of  federation  for  na- 
tional purposes,  while  each  obeying  its  own  elders,  rulers 
and  judges,  within  its  own  borders. 

Polygamy,  then,  as  now,  customary  in  the  East,  the 
Law  of  Moses  did  not  forbid ;  but  it  contained  many 
provisions  against  its  worst  abuses,  and  such  as  tended 
to  restrict  the  practice  to  cases  in  which  a  family  name 
and  estate  were  preserved  from  extinction  by  its  means. 
Except  in  kingly  and  noble  families,  it  prevailed  but 
little  beyond  this  class  of  exigencies,  which,  to  Jewish 
feelings,  were  of  great  importance.  With  a  view  to  the 
preservation  of  families  from  extinction,  Moses  also 
enacted  that  singular  law  of  the  levirate  (existing  as  a 
custom  before  he  made  it  a  law),  by  which,  if  a  man  died 
without  issue,  his  brother  or  nearest  male  relative  was 
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expected  (even  if  already  a  married  man)  to  take  the 
widow  to  wife,  and  the  first  child  of  that  marriage  was 
accounted  as  the  representative  of  the  deceased  brother. 
Other  regulations  tended  in  like  manner  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  property  in  the  hands  of  each  tribe  and  each 
family ;  as,  for  instance,  that  law  of  entail  which  forbade 
the  alienation  of  land  by  sale  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
and  the  law  forbidding  an  heiress  to  marry  into  any  other 
tribe  than  her  own. 

Divorce  was  not  forbidden,  but  was  restrained  by  the 
injunction  of  certain  formal  proceedings,  which  made  it 
in  all  cases  a  matter  of  deliberation  instead  of  sudden 
passion,  and  in  most  cases  matter  of  judicial  procedure. 
Adultery  was  punishable  with  death. 

The  patria  potestas,  or  power  of  parents  over  their 
children,  probably  an  absolute  power  of  life  and  death 
before  the  time  of  Moses,  was  restrained  by  the  Mosaic 
Law  within  more  decent  limits,  judicial  proceedings  being 
required  to  be  taken  in  any  such  case. 

Murder  was  capitally  punished.  Accidental  man- 
slaughter and  justifiable  homicide  were  shielded  from 
the  customary  vengeance  of  the  next  kinsman  by  a  re- 
markable and  ingenious  provision.  The  custom  of  ages 
had  made  it  a  point  of  stern  honour  for  the  nearest  rela- 
tive of  the  slain  to  take  upon  himself  the  oflSce  of  blood- 
avenger,  and  to  pursue  to  the  death  him  who  had  been 
even  the  innocent  or  involuntary  cause  of  his  relative's 
death.  The  Mosaic  Law  moderated  this  savage  custom, 
by  appointing  six  cities  of  refuge  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  to  any  of  which  the  homicide  might  flee,  and 
the  magistrates  of  which  should  decide  whether  the  case 
was  one  of  murder  or  of  mere  manslaughter.  If  the 
former,  the  criminal  was  given  up  to  the  blood-avenger. 
But  if  the  latter,  he  might  remain  safe  in  the  city  of 
refuge  till  the  death  of  the  high-priest ;  after  which,  he 
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was  at  liberty  to  return  to  his  own  residence^  wherever 
it  might  be. 

The  laws  respecting  bond-servants  and  slaves  were  a 
great  advance  in  the  cause  of  humanity  upon  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  time ;  while  they  are  themselves  a 
sad  memorial  enough  of  the  destitution  of  rights  in  which 
those  unhappy  classes  were  still  left. 

There  is  a  fine  spirit  of  natural  justice  running  through 
the  Mosaic  laws  as  regards  theft^  fraud,  and  injury  to 
property.  Restitution,  or  compensation,  with  something 
added  over  and  above,  was  the  leading  principle.  "  Re- 
taliation" seems  to  have  been  adjudged  in  some  cases, 
if  we  are  not  rather  to  read  such  hints  as  figuratively 
enjoining  full  compensation.  The  law  forbidding  to  lend 
money  at  interest  to  a  fellow  Jew,  and  that  which  can- 
celled debts  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  if  economically 
unsound,  were  plainly  designed  and  calculated  to  produce 
social  kindness  and  liberality,  and  to  foster  patriotism ; 
while  the  law  of  pledges,  forbidding  to  take  in  pledge 
the  implements  or  means  of  any  one's  livelihood,  or  to 
retain  the  upper  garment  (practically  the  poor  man's 
blanket)  during  the  night,  reminds  one  of  certain  provi- 
sions in  the  English  Magna  Charta,  and  reproaches  the 
doings  of  our  modem  pawn-shops  in  times  of  scarcity 
and  distress.  The  Law  of  Moses  did  not  neglect  to  pro- 
vide, in  various  ways,  for  humanity  towards  animals. 

But  the  Ritual  or  Ceremonial  side  of  the  Jewish 
Law  is  that  which  demands  the  chief  attention  of  the 
theologian,  or  of  the  intelligent  Christian,  as  illustrating 
the  relation  of  Judaism  to  the  Gospel, — a  relation  seldom 
perhaps  clearly  understood,  often  greatly  misunderstood. 

Though  the  Jews  were  to  worship  the  One  Unseen 
God,  and  to  abstain  from  all  rival  worship,  they  were 
permitted,  and  indeed  commanded,  to  approach  Him  with 
sacrifice  and  outward  ceremony,  corresponding  in  the 
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main,  but  in  certain  important  particulars  strikingly  con- 
trasting, with  the  worship  of  their  idolatrous  neighbours. 
This  was  a  necessary  concession  to  poor  human  nature 
in  process  of  elevation  to  the  spiritual  worship  of  a  spi- 
ritual Being.  While  distinguished  from  the  idolaters  as 
regards  the  object  of  their  worship,  their  distinction  as 
regards  its  manner  was  to  be  found  in  the  superior  mag- 
nificence, while  at  the  same  time  in  the  equally  striking 
purity,  of  their  ritual,  as  compared  with  the  ceremonies 
of  Baal,  or  Moloch,  or  Ashtaroth. 

The  details  of  these  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  given  in 
the  Pentateuch,  are  so  minute,  that  one  is  apt  to  suppose, 
on  reading  them,  that  Judaism  was  nothing  but  ceremony 
and  sacrifice.  But  we  should  be  very  much  mistaken 
in  such  a  conclusion ;  and  when  we  come  to  the  didactic, 
devotional  and  preceptive  literature  of  the  Jews  (the 
books  of  Job,  Psalms  and  Proverbs  in  particular),  we 
shall  gain  from  those  compositions  a  far  truer  as  well  as 
higher  idea  of  the  practical  religious  influence  of  Judaism, 
than  by  dwelling  upon  these  details  of  ceremony.  At 
present  we  must,  however,  briefly  describe  what  the 
ritual  was. 

The  Tabernacle,  and  afterwards  the  Temple,  was  the 
only  place  in  which  sacrifice  was  allowed  by  the  Law  to 
be  oflTered.  This  restriction  was  indeed  little  observed, 
whether  during  the  period  of  the  judges  or  that  of  the 
monarchy,  when  altars  were  erected  on  multitudes  of 
high  places.  But  the  ease  with  which  the  people  slid 
into  idol  worship  from  the  adoption  of  so  many  places 
for  the  avowed  sacrificial  worship  of  Jehovah,  fully  jus- 
tifies the  vnsdom  of  the  restriction ;  and  after  the  cap- 
tivity it  was  strictly  observed.  Simple  devotion  might 
rise  to  the  All-present  One  from  the  obscurest  worshiper 
in  the  remotest  part  of  the  land ;  but  sacrifice  and  oflTer- 
ing,  whether  as  national  or  as  individual  acts,  could 
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l^ally  be  presented  only  in  that  *'  place  which  Jehovah 
should  choose  to  put  His  name  there."  In  this  place, — 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  the  days 
of  Solomon,  the  builder  of  the  first  Temple, — ^a  daily 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice  of  Iambs,  as  the  nation's 
continual  humUoffering^  arose,  with  the  accompaniments 
of  frankincense  and  flour,  and  oil  and  wine.  On  the 
Sabbaths  and  days  of  the  new  moon  (by  which  latter  the 
calendar  was  reckoned),  additional  burnt-offerings  were 
presented.  This  class  of  offerings  were  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  skin)  wholly  consumed  by  fire  on  the 
altar, — whence  the  name,  burnt-offering.  They  seem 
to  have  denoted  homage  in  its  widest,  freest  and  least 
special  import. 

A  second  class  of  Jewish  sacrifices  were  called  peace- 
offerings,  and  were  distinguished  as  peace-offerings  of 
thanksgiving,  or  peace-offerings  of  a  vow  or  wish;  the 
one  expressing  thanks  for  particular  mercies  already  re- 
ceived, the  other  carrying  forth  the  desire  of  blessings 
contemplated  for  the  future.  Of  the  peace-offering,  only 
a  small  part  was  bmut  on  the  altar ;  part  was  given  to  the 
priests ;  and  the  chief  part,  thus  consecrated  by  religion, 
was  eaten  by  the  offerer  and  his  sympathizing  friends. 
Cakes  of  flour,  fruit,  &c.,  accompanied  these  offerings. 

The  third  and  only  other  kind  of  sacrifice  was  the  sin 
or  trespass  offering.  Of  this,  the  blood  was  poured  out 
beside  the  altar,  and  the  flesh  was  eaten,  in  the  court  of 
the  Tabernacle,  by  the  officiating  priests  and  such  of  their 
families  as  were  ritually  clean. 

Now  the  grand  distinction  of  Judaism  as  a  sacrificial 
system,  above  all  other  sacrificial  religions  of  the  world, 
is  found  in  the  use  made  of  the  sin-offering.  While  all 
other  sacrificial  religions  have  made  bloody  sacrifices  the 
means  of  supposed  atonement  for  moral  guilt,  Moses 
restricted  their  use  to  the  sins  of  ritual  or  ceremonial 
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uncleanness.     The  heathen  idea  that  the  blood  of  an 
innocent  animal  would  atone  for  crime, — the  idea  so 
teeming  with  immorality,  and  leading  even  to  human 
sacrifices  as  atonements  for  great  crimes  committed  by 
great  people, — was  utterly  repudiated  by  the  Law  of 
Moses.    His  sin-ofFeringfe  were  a  perpetual  protest  against 
that  most  wicked  and  debasing,  but  almost  universal, 
idea.      The  Law  never  enjoined,  never  allowed  a  sacri- 
fice to  be  offered  for  murder,  theft,  homicide,  or  any 
civic  or  moral  offence  whatever.      And  the  intelligent 
Jew   never  imagined  that  his  sacrifices  had  any  such 
power.     The  sin-offering  made  the  offerers  clean  in  a 
ritual    sense,  after  certain  ritual  defilements,  such  as 
leprosy,  child-birth  and  various  other  occasions.     And 
this  was  all  they  did,  except  so  far  as  the  enjoined  ritual 
cleanness  symbolized  and   suggested   the  necessity  of 
internal  purity.    The  nobility — nay  more,  the  divinity — 
of  Judaism  stands  out  conspicuously  in  this  striking  fact, 
— a  fact  too  little  noticed  by  theologians,  but  quite 
beyond  scriptural  dispute.*    Judaism,  while  its  ceremo- 
nies were  accommodated  to  the  gross  needs  of  mankind  in 
the  very  act  of  raising  their  idea  of  the  Object  of  worship, 
was,  even  in  its  character  of  a  ceremonial  religion,  the 
means  of  erecting  a  national  protest  against  the  most 
mischievous  and  immoral  ideas  and  practices  that  were 
connected  with  the  same  ceremonies  in  all  other  religions 
around.      Strange  that  the   Christian  world   (not   the 
Christian  revelation)  should  have  retrograded  into  the 
notion  of  imputed  guilt  and  goodness ! 

We  mu3t  prominently  allude  to  the  three  great  annual 
religious  and  civic  festivals  instituted  by  Moses.     Ac- 

*  May  the  writer  be  allowed  to  refer  any  reader  who  may  be  curious 
to  follow  out  this  important  question,  to  a  little  book — tract  rather — 
of  his  own,  intitled,  "  The  Sacrifice  of  Christ  scripturally  and  ration- 
ally interpreted,"  which  treats  the  question  of  Sacrifices  in  general, 
and  of  the  Jewish  in  particular. 
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cording  to  the  letter  of  the  Law,  all  adult  males  would 
seem  to  have  been  required  to  present  themselves  before 
the  Lord,  in  the  place  He  had  chosen,  at  these  three 
feasts*  In  point  of  practice,  every  zealous  Jew,  in  later 
times  at  least,  thought  it  his  duty  to  go  once  a  year  at 
any  rate.  The  religious  celebrations  were  in  themselves 
festive  and  rejoicing;  and  business  and  pleasure  were 
naturally  combined  with  religion  in  these  visits  to  the 
metropolis  of  the  land. 

At  each  of  these  feasts, — the  Passover,  Pentecost,  and 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  Ingathering, — there  were  spe- 
cial public  sacrifices  appointed  for  the  Temple  worship. 

The  Passover,  with  the  accompanying  week  of  un- 
leavened bread,  was  conunemorative  of  the  national 
deliverance  from  slavery  in  Egypt ;  and  the  great  inte- 
rest of  the  occasion  lay  not  in  the  public  ceremonial, 
but  in  the  family  celebration.  Each  head  of  a  family 
or  party  assembling  for  the  paschal  supper  was,  on  this 
occasion,  priest  to  himself  and  those  about  him.  He 
killed  his  own  lamb  (which  was  not,  indeed,  a  sacrifice, 
in  the  proper  sense,  as  no  part  was  ofiered  on  the  altar), 
and  he  presided  over  the  commemoration  in  his  own 
house.  The  details  of  the  prescribed  celebration  are 
given  in  Exodus  xii.  3 — 20,  and  other  places.  At  this 
feast  (the  time  of  our  Easter),  the  first  sheaf  of  the 
barley  harvest,  just  beginning  to  grow  ripe,  was  pre- 
sented ;  a  graceful  recognition  of  the  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  opening  year. 

The  feast  of  Weeks,  or  Pentecost  (seven  weeks  or 
fifty  days  after  the  Passover, — our  Whitsuntide),  was 
altogether  a  seasonal  feast,  at  which  bread  made  of  the 
earliest  new  wheat  was  part  of  the  enjoined  offering  of 
thankfulness. 

And  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  Ingathering,  was 
held  in  the  autumn,  when  the  vintage  and  olive  plucking 
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were  completed.  At  this  feast  the  people  lived  out  of 
doors  in  tents  and  booths  erected  for  the  occasion ;  and 
the  streets  and  houses  of  Jerusalem  were  hung  with 
green  boughs  of  trees,  in  pleasant  memorial  of  their 
forefathers'  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  and  of  the  still 
earKer  nomade  life  of  the  patriarchs. 

A  few  days  before  this  feast  of  Tabernacles,  a  re- 
markable ceremony  was  performed,  namely,  the  great 
annual  atonement  for  the  sins  (in  the  Jewish  sense  already 
explained)  of  the  holy  place  and  the  holy  implements, 
of  the  priests,  rulers  and  people ;  that  is  to  say,  all  the 
involuntary  and  unconscious  violations  of  the  law  of 
ritual  cleanness  which  might  have  taken  place  during 
the  year  and  not  been  atoned  for,  were  solemnly  expiated 
and  removed  by  the  symbolical  ceremony  of  confessing 
these  sins  over  the  head  of  a  goat  (the  scape-goat)  and 
sending  the  animal  away  into  the  desert,  and  sacrificing 
another  goat  as  a  sin-offering,  part  of  the  blood  of  which 
the  high-priest,  on  that  occasion  alone  entering  the  Holy 
of  holies  vrithin  the  veil  of  the  Temple,  sprinkled  before 
the  mercy-seat  within.  By  these  symbolical  ceremonies, 
atonement  was  declared  to  be  made,  and  the  whole  nation 
and  its  priests  and  temple  were  annually  purified  for  the 
renewed  service  of  the  Law  (Lev.  xvi.  and  xxiii.  26 — 32). 

The  details  of  the  Mosaic  regulations  respecting  sacri- 
fices and  offerings, — the  minute  observances  prescribed 
for  the  priests  and  levites, — the  law  of  clean  and  unclean 
food,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial,  we 
may  pass  by  in  this  very  general  view  of  the  Law  of 
Moses.  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  its  leading  moral 
and  ceremonial  features,  and  to  shew  how  the  former 
beam  brightly  forth  even  amid  the  latter,  and  truly  con- 
stitute THE  Law,  what  St.  Paul  described  it  as  having 
been,  "a  schoolmaster,  or  guardian,  to  bring  men  to 
Christ."     Viewed  in  contrast,  on  the  one  hand,  with 

l2 
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Gentile  idolatry  and  sacrificial  immorality,  and  on  the 
other,  in  subordination  to  the  gospel  design  as  awaiting 
its  developement  in  due  time  from  this  seed  of  Judaism, 
the  religion  of  Moses  is  indeed  worthy  of  the  God  of 
eternal  Providence  and  progressive  Revelation.* 

*  For  gaining  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  (more 
partionlarlj  of  the  Old  Testament),  the  greatest  possible  aid  to  a  mere 
English  reader  is  found  by  taking  up  some  truly  scholarly  version  or 
other  of  more  modem  date  than  our  authorized  version  of  King  James 
the  First's  reign.  Any  one  who  has  access  to  such  translations,  will 
find  a  freshness  and  distinctness  of  meaning  given,  not  only  to  parti- 
cular passages,  but  to  an  indre  book  of  Scripture,  besides  tiie  correc- 
tion of  many  inaccurate  or  unintelligible  expressions  in  the  common 
version; — which  version,  exhibiting,  as  in  its  own  day  it  did,  the 
devotion  of  the  best  learning  and  talent  of  the  English  Church  to  the 
important  work  of  giving  the  Scriptures  to  English  readers,  is  a  stand- 
ing reproach  to  the  English  Church  and  nation  of  this  day  for  its 
unchangingness,— no  corresponding  care  having  been  since  appHed  to 
the  perfecting  of  the  work.  I  shall  therefore  mention  some  of  the 
best  new  translations  of  the  several  books  of  Scripture  in  succession. 

For  the  Pentateuch,  the  requisite  aid  will  be  found  in  Geddes**  Holy 
Bible,  Vol.  I.,  and  Wellbeloved's  Holy  Bible,  Part  L  Neither  of  these 
valuable  works  is  complete;  and  the  large  size,  cost  and  scarcity 
(especially  of  the  former)  sadly  restricts  their  use.  Geddes's  transla- 
tion reaches  to  the  end  of  the  books  of  Chronicles,  Wellbeloved's, 
after  completing  the  Pentateuch,  passes  on  to  the  devotional  and 
didactic  books. 


PART  11. 

THE  HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 


JOSHITA  AND  JUDGES,  WITH  RUTH. 

THIB    WAKS   OP   THE   JBWS,    AND   THE    CONQUEST  AND   DIVISION   OF 

CANAAN. 

The  book  of  Joshua  contains,  as  the  title  implies,  the 
record  of  his  exploits  as  the  successor  of  Moses  in  the 
leadership  of  the  people  of  Israel.  In  Dent.  xxxi.  7  and 
23,  his  nomination  to  the  command  is  recorded. 

This  book  embraces  about  twenty-five  years,  from 
B.  C.  1451  to  14^,  the  time  of  Joshua's  death.  It  con- 
tains the  history  of  the  occupation  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
"by  the  Israelitish  nation ;  detailing  their  wars  with  the 
idolatrous  inhabitants,  first  in  the  southern  part  and  then 
in  the  north  (ch.  i.  to  xii.),  which  seem  to  have  occupied 
about  six  years ;  then  recounting  the  division  of  the  con- 
quered country  among  the  tribes,  and  the  appointment 
of  the  six  cities  of  refuge  and  the  forty-eight  levitical 
cities ;  and  concluding  with  Joshua's  final  exhortations 
and  death. 

It  is  very  doubtful  when  this  book  was  composed. 
We  may  be  pretty  sure,  indeed,  that  such  parts  as  that 
which  describes  the  boundaries  of  the  tribes,  would  be 
put  down  in  writing  at  the  time  of  the  transaction ;  but 
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the  book,  as  a  whole,  in  anything  like  its  present  form, 
must  have  been  later,  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  how 
much  later.  The  expression,  '^  unto  this  day,*'  used  in 
reference  to  the  stones  set  up  by  Joshua's  command, 
"and  they  are  there  unto  this  day"  (iv.  9),  and  in  reference 
to  Rahab,  **  she  dwelleth  (she,  or  her  descendants  ?)  in 
Israel  even  unto  this  day"  (vi.  25),  may  have  been  merely 
inserted  afterwards  in  copying  out  new  manuscripts,  and 
does  not  decide  even  what  "  the  day"  of  the  transcriber 
or  annotator  was.  But  there  is  a  quotation  from  the 
book  of  Jasher  (x.  13)  on  which  a  curious  critical  argu- 
ment hangs.  The  book  of  Jasher,  not  now  existing,^  is 
quoted  also  in  the  second  book  of  Samuel  (i.  18)  as  con- 
taining, when  that  book  of  Samuel  was  written,  the 
beautiful  ode  of  David  on  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jona- 
than ;  whence  it  would  seem  that  the  book  of  Joshua 
could  not  have  been  written  until  the  time  of  David, 
unless  we  suppose  Jasher  to  have  been  a  sort  of  public 
document  kept  open  for  the  successive  accumulation  of 
patriotic  Hebrew  songs,  such  as  the  fragment  of  the  sun 
and  moon  standing  still  evidently  is,  as  well  as  David's 
intire  ode  on  Saul  and  Jonathan.  But  it  is  not  usual 
for  public  books  of  poetry  to  be  kept  thus  open  for  addi- 
tions while  accessible  for  quotation.  State  documents 
might  admit  such  a  theory,  but  hardly  collections  of 
national  poems.  Most  likely  the  Book  of  Jasher  (or 
**  The  Upright  Book,"  "  The  Correct  Book,"  or,  it  may 
be,  "  The  Book  of  the  Upright  Man")  contained,  when 
first  it  became  a  book  at  all,  both  these  poems  and  many 

»  "  The  Book  of  Jasher,"  printed  in  New  York  m  1839,  as  trans- 
lated from  a  rabbinical  Hebrew  volume  printed  at  Venice  in  1613,  and 
said  to  have  been  copied  from  a  manuscript  found  in  Jerusalem  at  its 
destruction  by  Titus,  is  too  palpably  modem  to  deceive  any  intelligent 
reader  of  the  Scriptures,  though  it  seems  to  have  deceived  its  trans- 
li^r  and  publishers,  or  else  to  be  intended  by  them  to  deceive  the 
public. 
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others.  If  so,  the  book  of  Joshua  was  not  written,  in 
its  present  form,  till  the  time  of  David  at  any  rate. 

The  passage  here  quoted  from  Jasher  (probably  a  part 
of  an  ode  commemorative  of  the  victory  of  Joshua  over 
the  five  kings)  represents  the  leader  as  calling  out  to  the 
sun  and  moon,  in  'the  midst  of  his  pursuit,  to  witness  and 
sympathize  with  his  success  (x.  12) : 

"  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  mount  Gibeon ; 
And  thou,  Moon,  over  the  valley  of  Ajalon." 

Precisely  similar  is  the  imagery  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk 
(iii.  10,  11).  Describing  the  Divine  Being  as  marching 
through  the  earth,  he  says, — 

"  The  moimtains  saw  Thee,  and  they  trembled ; 
The  overflowing  of  the  water  passed  by ; 
The  deep  uttered  his  voice,  aud  Hffced  up  his  hands  on  high; 
The  sun  and  the  moon  stood  still  in  their  habitation/' 

But  the  expression  has  been  literalized  in  honour  of 
the  Jewish  warrior,  which  is  understood  figuratively  in 
honour  of  the  Most  High  God.  Jewish  tradition  says 
the  day  was  made  "as  long  as  two"  {Ecclus.  xlvi.  4) ; 
though  the  Jewish  forces  had  been  marching  all  the  pre- 
vious night  and  fighting  all  day  till  evening,  and  the 
enemy  was  completely  routed  when  the  setting  sun  and 
rising  moon  were  thus  apostrophized.  Much  learned 
discussion  has  been  sadly  wasted  in  endeavouring  philo- 
sophically to  explain  how  the  sun  could  stand  still  (or 
the  earth,  rather,  cease  revolving  on  its  axis)  without  dis- 
turbing the  whole  frame  of  the  terrestrial  economy.  It 
would  have  been  better  employed  in  accounting  for  the 
wish  as  natural  in  the  mouth  of  Joshua,  than  in  vindi- 
cating an  alleged  miracle  of  such  questionable  character. 
Deborah,  in  her  song,  exclaims  (Judges  v.  20), 

"  The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera ;" 
aud  secular  poets,  ancient  and  modern,  have  employed 
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similar  imagery  without  scruple.  Thus,  in  Homer,  who 
can  hardly  have  derived  the  idea  from  the  Jewish  scrip- 
tures, Agamenmon  prays  to  Jupiter, — 

"  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  and  night  approach, 
Till  Friam's  roof  fell  flat  into  the  flames." 

And  Jupiter  having  promised  that  the  Trojans  should 
prevail  till  sunset,  Juno,  to  favour  the  Greeks, 

"  Sent  the  sun 
Belootant  down  into  the  ocean  stream." 

And,  in  another  place : 

"  Minerva  checked 
Nighf  s  almost  finished  comrse,  and  held  meantime 
The  golden  dawn  close  prisoner  in  the  deep." 

Our  own  Shakspeare,  in  like  manner,  adopts  the  idea, 
when  he  makes  the  French  prince  say,  in  King  John  (v.  5), 

"  The  sun  of  heaven,  methought,  was  loth  to  set, 
But  stayed,  and  made  the  western  welkin  blush, 
When  Ihe  Engtish  measured  backward  their  own  ground." 

"  The  wish  is  father  to  the  thought"  in  many  such  cases ; 
and  the  thought  hardens  into  an  alleged  fact  in  the  course 
of  tradition. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  book  of  Judges,  it  will  be 
observed,  there  are  several  passages  almost  word  for  word 
the  same  as  in  the  conclusion  of  Joshua.  Compare  Josh. 
XV.  16 — 19,  with  JuD.i.  12 — 15,  respecting  the  marriage 
of  Caleb's  daughter  and  her  marriage  portion ;  and  again 
compare  Josh.  xxiv.  29 — 31,  with  Jud.  ii.  7 — 9,  where 
the  dea^  of  Joshua  is  related.  The  passages  are  almost 
verbatirny^Mkey  with  a  little  inversion  in  the  order  of  the 
latter.  H^fo^ce  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  both 
the  books,  J^pjiUA  and  Judges,  as  we  have  them,  were 
compiled  from  older  records  accessible  to  the  authors  of 
both.     Now  the  book  of  Judges  contains  a  pretty  clear 
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mark  of  the  time  of  its  final  compilation,  in  the  four 
times  repeated  phrase,  "  In  those  days  there  was  no  king 
in  Israel;"  with  or  without  the  addition,  "but  every 
man  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes"  (see  xvii.  6, 
xviii.  1,  xix.  1,  xxi.  25) ;  from  which  expression  it  seems 
natural  to  conclude,  not  merely  that  the  book  was  writ- 
ten when  there  was  a,  king  in  Israel,  but  (as  appears  to 
me)  when  monarchy  was  recent.  In  the  days  of  Saul, 
of  David,  or  of  Solomon,  it  would  be  a  natural  and 
courtly  tribute  to  the  new  order  of  things,  of  which  the 
nation  was  proud ;  but  as  time  rolled  on,  and  monarchy 
had  come  to  be  neither  new  nor  a  subject  altogether  of 
pride  to  the  divided  and  rival  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  the  allusion  would  be  less  likely  to  be  made  by  a 
compiler  of  the  history  of  the  Judges  and  their  times. 
It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  add,  that  this  phrase,  "  there 
was  no  king  in  Israel,"  occurs  only  in  the  latter  chapters 
of  the  book,  which  contain  detached  fragments  of  history, 
belonging  indeed  to  the  times  of  the  earlier  Judges, 
but  loosely  added  to  the  more  continuous  history  which 
(itself,  too,  but  fragmentary  and  intermittent)  ends  with 
the  death  of  Samson  in  ch.  xvi.  It  is  thought,  therefore, 
by  some  that  the  first  sixteen  chapters  may  have  formed 
the  original  book  of  Judges  (ending,  indeed,  very  ab- 
ruptly, and,  as  it  were,  without  a  conclusion),  and  that 
the  rest  formed  an  appendix,  which  may  have  been  added 
in  the  time  of  the  monarchy.  To  others,  it  may  rather 
appear  that  the  whole  book  is  a  collection  of  isolated 
narratives,  put  together  in  the  order  of  time,  so  far  as 
the  compiler  could  ascertain  it,  with  many  gaps  inter- 
vening, and  with  very  little  completeness  as  regards  the 
intire  land  of  Canaan;  and  that  he  placed  at  the  end  two 
fragments  of  history  which  he  was  at  a  loss  to  assign  to 
their  proper  dates.  (The  book  of  Ruth  is  another  frag- 
ment or  episode  of  a  more  agreeable  kind.)    In  ch.  xviii. 

l3 
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30^  there  is  an  allusion  to  *^  the  captivity  of  the  land"  as 
having  taken  place,  which  seems  evidently  to  mean  the 
captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  in  Assyria  (about  B.C.  723), 
But  this  one  brief  insertion  might  have  been  made  by  a 
later  copyist,  if  the  book  itself  had  been  compiled  while 
monarchy  was  new  in  IsraeL 

Ingenious  critics  have  fancied  they  could  tra^e  the 
Elohim  and  Jehovah  documents  respectively  through  the 
books  of  Joshua  and  Judges ;  but  their  arguments  are 
too  fine-drawn  for  reliance.  That  various  documents 
were  used  in  the  composition  both  of  these  and  of  the 
later  historical  books,  whenever  written,  is  indeed  likely 
enough,  in  accordance  with  the  universal  practice  of  dili- 
gent historians. 

The  book  of  Judges  contains  such  scanty  records  as 
remain  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  Canaan 
from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  death  of  Samson,  pro- 
bably nearly  three  hundred  years,  and  approaching  within 
about  twenty-five  years  of  the  time  when  Saul  was 
anointed  king.  The  Judges  whose  deeds  it  records  (Heb. 
Shophetimy  the  name  corresponding  to  the  Carthaginian 
Suffetes  of  later  times,  who  derived  it  from  their  Phoe- 
nician origin)  are  chiefly  conspicuous  as  military  rulers, 
who  arose  horn,  time  to  time  to  lead  the  people  in  their 
warlike  projects,  whether  of  self-defence  or  aggression. 
But  they  were  also  rulers  and  magistrates  in  peace.  We 
are  willing  to  conclude  (and  are  probably  warranted  in 
doing  so)  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  wars  recorded 
in  this  book,  the  three  hundred  years  were  a  period  of 
prevailing  peace,  comfort,  virtue  and  happiness.  Ancient 
history  in  general  (and  even  modern  too  much  so)  passes 
briefly  over  all  the  peaceful  and  happy  aspects  of  human 
life,  to  gloat  upon  its  crime  and  folly,  and  especially 
upon  the  mutually  inflicted  sufierings  of  war.  We  must 
therefore  endeavour  to  imagine  what  is  passed  over  in 
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tantalizing  silence  ♦  by  the  historian  of  the  Judges,  and 
picture  to  ourselves  the  Jewish  tribes  as  retaining  their 
essentially  patriarchal  government  through  the  heads  of 
families,  and  as  pursuing  their  simple  semi-patriarchal 
mode  of  life,  under  the  important  modification,  indeed, 
of  their  being  settled  in  fixed  abodes,  and  devoted  to  agri- 
cultural and  other  industrial  employments.  The  traces 
of  such  government  are  plain  in  many  parts  of  the  history, 
and  especially  in  the  book  of  Ruth,  where  occasion  ofiers 
for  the  mention  of  certain  domestic  institutions  and  legal 
procedures. 

These  two  books,  Joshua  and  Judges,  are  as  full  of 
horrors  as  the  detail  of  savage  warfare  can  make  them. 
It  is  a  melancholy  task  to  read  them  through.     It  is  to 
be  hoped  they  seldom  are  read.    No  good  can  come  from 
near  familiarity  with  their  contents.     War  is  always 
horrible ;  the  details  of  the  wars  of  savage  nations  are 
utterly  loathsome  and  revolting.     The  Israelites  were 
only  distinguished  above  the  Canaanitish  nations  by  their 
national  religious  idea;  and  fighting,  as  they  believed 
themselves  to  do,  for  this  idea,  it  as  little  mitigated  their 
ferocious  passions  in  war,  as  Christianity  did,  in  a  later 
age,  when  blazoned  upon  the  shields  and  helmets  of  the 
Crusaders.     But  because  these  wars  of  the  Jews  are 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  because  they  are  the  wars  of  the 
people  to  whom  the  true  God  was  in  part  made  known, 
many  pious  persons  tremble  for  the  credit  of  revealed 
religion ;  and  many  others,  alas !  are  induced  to  palliate 
and  apologize  for  the  atrocities  of  human  guilt  and  pas- 
sion here  recorded,  or  even  to  vindicate  them,  as  if  them- 
selves illustrative  of  the  revealed  moral  will  of  God ! 


♦  **  Above  three  hundred  years  of  peaceful  and  uneventful  happi- 
ness remain,  to  which  history,  only  faithful  in  recording  the  crimes 
and  sufferings  of  man,  bears  the  favourable  testimony  of  her  silence." 
(Hist,  of  the  Jews,  Vol.  I.  p.  216.) 
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Let  us  keep  the  moral  sense  pure,  whatever  we  do.  No- 
thiug  can  equal  the  mischief  of  suppressing  or  sophisti- 
cating its  genuine  remonstrances.  And  to  do  this  for 
the  supposed  sake  of  the  Bible !  It  is  poisoning  the 
spring  at  its  source ! 

What  shall  we  think  of  such  a  perversion  of  the  moral 
sentiment,  in  supposed  behalf  of  the  cause  of  religion, 
as  is  exhibited  in  that  otherwise  charming  book  of  Dr. 
Kitto*s  (so  full  of  oriental  knowledge  and  of  theological 
timidity),  the  "  Daily  Bible  Illustrations,"  when  speak- 
ing of  Samson's  achievement  in  setting  fire  to  the  stand- 
ing com  of  the  Philistines  ? 

"  The  fields  were  white  for  harvest,  and  Samson  determined 
to  set  this  harvest  on  fire.  As  his  aggressive  movements  upon 
the  Philistines  seem  to  have  been  commissioned  even  before 
bis  birth,  toe  cannot  say  anything  against  this.  But  any  other 
man  who  did  this,  would  deserve  to  he  hanged.  Bread  is,  in  o\a 
eyes,  as  in  that  of  the  orientals,  so  precious  a  gift  of  God — ^the 
staff  of  man's  life — ^that  it  looks  like  both  a  religious  and  social 
sacrilege,  deliberately  to  waste  and  destroy  it.  We  must  con- 
fess that  we  never  read  this  feet  without  horror, — too  forgetful, 
perhaps,  of  the  commission  under  which  the  hero  acted,  to  do  the 
Philistines  all  the  harm  in  his  power."     (Yol.  U.  p.  457.) 

But  is  not  this  precisely  the  commission  of  every  war- 
rior ?  Even  if  divinely  designated  before  birth,  is  he 
humanly  less  immoral  ?  The  real  explanation  of  Sam- 
son's conduct  is  found  in  the  law  of  savage  warfare,  that 
everything  is  fair  in  war.  He  had  no  nice  sentiment 
about  **  the  staff  of  life,"  any  more  than  about  life  itself. 

In  this  unhealthy  tone,  however,  scripture  critics  in 
general  are  wont  to  comment  upon  the  chief  enormities 
contained  in  the  Jewish  history. 

The  right  of  the  people  of  Israel  to  the  land  of  Canaan 
has  been  argued  on  the  most  irrational  grounds;  and 
their  presumed  divine  commission  to  extirpate  the  idol- 
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atrous  inhabitants  has  been  accepted  as  silencing  the 
truly  religious  and  moral  scruples  of  the  Christian  heart. 
Even  Dr.  Milman,  whose  thoughtful  and  wise  discrimi- 
nation has  been  before  quoted  in  reference  to  the  cha- 
racters of  "  the  patriarchs,  kings  and  other  Hebrew 
worthies"  (pp.  36, 37),  has  qualified  his  remark  that  they 
*^  are  amenable  to  the  same  verdict  as  would  be  passed 
on  the  eminent  men  of  Greece  and  Rome,"  by  adding 
these  words:  "Excepting  where  they  act  under  the 
express  commandment  of  God,  they  have  no  exemption 
from  the  judgment  of  posterity ;  and  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, while  God  is  on  the  scene,  the  historian  will  write 
with  caution  and  reverence ;  while  man,  with  freedom, 
justice  and  impartiality."  (Hist,  of  Jews,  I.  37.)  But, 
in  many  cases,  the  real  question  for  free  and  impartial 
discussion  is,  whether, God  was  truly  on  the  scene,  in  any 
supernatmral  way,  in  what  the  Hebrew  historians  have 
written;  or  whether  they  have,  in  certain  instances,  retro^ 
spectivehf  placed  Him  there^  through  what  seems  to  us 
a  false  and  most  injurious  religious  feeling,  when  He  is 
represented  as  supematmrally  dictating  or  guiding  those 
human  actions  which  our  common  conscience  and  our 
Christian  views  of  God  our  Heavenly  Father  unite  in 
deprecating  whenever  witnessed.  In  reference  to  the 
alleged  Divine  command  to  extirpate  the  Canaanites 
(not  by  any  means  thoroughly  fulfilled,  by  the  bye,  as 
the  history  itself,  happily  for  humanity,  shews*),  Dr. 
Geddes  has  these  right-minded  remarks : 

"After  all  that  has  been  written,  either  by  Jews  or  by 
Christians,  in  defence  of  this  sanguinary  measure,  I  confess, 
my  reason  and  my  religion  continually  revolt  at  it;  and  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  such  an  order  proceeded 
from  the  mouth  of  GK)d ;  perhaps  not  even  from  that  of  Moses. 

♦  Compare  Numb,  xxxiii.  62—56,  and  Deut.  xx.  16—18,  with  Jud. 
ii.  23,  and  the  general  narratiye.    See  also  Josh.  x.  40  and  xi.  15. 
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I  am  rather  willing  to  suspect,  that  it  is  the  £abricatioii  of 
some  posterior  Jew,  to  justify  the  cruelties  of  his  natioii."  [[He 
might  have  said,  to  justify  their  cruelties  so  &r  as  they  acted 
on  this  exterminating  plan,  and  to  explain  their  own  infEunous 
idolatries  by  their  haviog  &llen  short  of  it.]  "  And  indeed," 
he  proceeds,  "  it  is  the  shortest  way  to  justify  any  measure, 
and  to  obviate  all  troublesome  objections.  Such  a  deed  could 
not  be  unjust,  since  Gk>d  authorized  and  commanded  it :  who 
will  presume  to  say  that  what  Gk>d  commands  is  unjust  ?  True; 
but  tiien  we  must  first  be  well  assured  that  He  has  commanded: 
and  the  very  appearance  of  injustice  in  the  act,  is  to  me  a 
stronger  proof  that  He  did  not  command  it,  than  the  authority 
of  all  the  Jewish  historians  put  together.  I  w£is  grieved  to 
read,  in  a  late  elegant  Apology  for  the  Bible,  so  lame  a  justifi- 
cation of  that  passage :  and  am  tempted  sometimes  to  think, 
that  the  right  reverend  author  must  have  felt  the  weakness  of 
his  argument,  and  seen  the  disparity  of  his  simile."  (Bible, 
YoL  n.  Pref.  p.  ii,  note.) 

Professor  Norton  speaks  as  follows : 

"  The  origin  of  the  supposed  direction  on  which  we  have 
been  remarking"  (the  extermination  of  the  C£inaanites)  ''  is  to 
be  found  in  the  traditionary  enmity  of  the  Jews  to  the  Canaan- 
ites,  and  in  the  ferocity  of  ancient  warfSEire.  The  Jews,  sharing 
in  the  barbarism  of  the  world,  refiected  back  their  own  cha- 
racter upon  Moses  and  upon  Gh)d."  (l^orton's  Evid.  of  Genu- 
ineness of  the  Gospels,  Notes,  Yol.  II.  p.  461.) 

The  wars  of  the  Jews  for  the  possession  of  Canaan 
(like  a  great  part  of  their  history  at  large)  involve  ques- 
tions of  Providence  rather  than  of  Revelation.  Dark 
and  difiicult  enough,  confessedly,  are  all  those  questions 
of  Providence  which  arise  out  of  human  free-agency, 
and  especially  those  connected  with  "  man's  inhumanity 
to  man."  The  philosophical  historian  may  trace,  per- 
haps, a  law  of  general  human  progress  amid  the  rise  and 
fall  of  nations,  and  may  see  how  good  has,  in  many  cases, 
resulted  from  the  fearful  evils  of  war.  But  he  will  not 
venture  to  read  the  counsels  of  Providence  in  these 
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events  very  minutely  nor  confidently.  He  will  often 
keep  his  judgment  in  suspense,  and  confess  the  argument 
above  his  reach.  And  there  is  no  need,  at  any  rate,  that 
we  should  complicate  the  question  of  Revelation  with 
the  difficulties  that  properly  belong  to  that  of  Providence. 
Such  essentially  are  those  now  before  us  in  the  Jewish 
history.  They  belong  to  that  history  humanly ^  as  in  the 
course  of  nature  and  providence;  not  supematurally, 
through  the  fact  of  the  true  God  being  worshiped  by 
this  people.  They  are  inseparable  from  the  sphere  of 
Divine  Providence ;  but  we  must  keep  them  separate, 
at  all  events,  from  that  of  Divine  Revelation.  They  are 
perplexities  in  the  way  of  our  natural  religion,  but  not 
of  our  Mosaic  evidences. 

The  right  of  the  Israelites  to  the  land  of  Canaan  was, 
alike  at  first  sight  and  on  closest  inspection  too,  that  of 
all  conquerors — the  right  of  the  sword.     If  its  posses- 
sion had  been  predicted  to  their  ancestors,  still  the  Divine 
prediction  does  not,  any  more  than  the  Divine  foreknow- 
ledge, afiect  the  human  actions,  motives  and  responsibi- 
Hties  of  the  agents.     The  great  patent  facts  of  the  inva- 
sion, conquest  and  distribution  of  the  land,  are  such  as 
need  no  different  solution  from  all  other  wars,  invasions, 
reprisals,  rebellions,  submissions.     The  bad  passions  of 
human  natiire,  alas  I  explain  these  things.     The  theore- 
tical admixture  of  divine  miracle  and  revealed  command 
with  them,  only  shocks  and  perplexes  the  religious  mind. 
But  then,  in  the  Jewish  historical  Scriptures,  these 
divine  interpositions  are  thus  mixed  with  the  human 
horrors.    How  is  their  mixture  to  be  explained  ?    How 
are  we  to  effect  their  separation  ?     Or,  indeed, .  can  we 
effect  it  ?     This  is  our  great  question. 

They  are  mixed  together  by  the  Jewish  historians  who 
record  the  facts ;  but  those  Jewish  historians  were  not 
even  contemporaneous  with  the  events ;  and  in  the  case 
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of  all  statements  or  histories,  contemporary  or  not,  we 
are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  distinguishing  between  a 
£Eu:t  stated  and  an  opinion  or  theory  offered  respecting 
it.  We  often  see  the  theory  or  opinion  colouring  the 
fact  itself,  even  without  design  on  the  part  of  the  narrator. 

The  Jewish  mind  has  for  ages  (as  is  well  known)  seen 
all  things  connected  with  the  national  history  through 
an  atmosphere  of  immediate  Divine  agency  and  conunand. 
As  the  phenomena  of  Nature  were  referred  by  this  peo- 
ple directly  to  God,  as  though  no  physical  law  or  agency 
interposed ;  so  it  was  with  the  events  of  history,  as  though 
the  human  agency  were  nothing,  or  were  mechanical. 
But  while  this  immediate  reference  to  the  First  Cause 
was  highly  devotional  in  the  former  class  of  instances,  it 
was  apt  to  become  irreverent  and  misleading  in  the  latter. 
In  the  former,  it  filled  inanimate  Nature  with  the  Divine 
Spirit ;  but  in  the  latter,  it  corrupted  the  Divine  agency 
and  character  with  human  additions.  It  must  not,  then, 
be  assumed  without  sufficient  reason,  that  all  the  facts 
afterwards  described  as  divinely  ordered  or  inspired,  bore 
at  the  time  of  their  enactment  this  impress  of  direct 
Divine  intervention.  It  may  have  been  retrospectively 
assigned  to  them, — to  many  of  them  it  must  have  been, — 
by  that  kind  of  Jewish  piety  which,  in  our  Christian 
apprehension,  has  unwittingly  degraded  the  ideal  of  Deity 
by  assigning  to  miracle  much  that  is  humanly  low  or  bad. 

The  Jewish  historian,  recording  the  infatuated  obsti- 
nacy of  Pharaoh,  says,  the  Lord  hardened  Pharaoh's 
heart.  He  means,  the  Lord  mibst  have  done  so.  He 
cannot  otherwise  account  for  such  inveterate  obstinacy. 
This  is  his  theory,  his  explanation.  But  it  may,  or  may 
not,  satisfy  us.  We  perceive,  though  he  does  not,  that 
while  this  solution  might  immediately  redound  to  the 
outward  triamph  of  Israel  in  the  signal  discomfiture  of 
the  Egyptians,  it  really  impugns,  instead  of  glorifying, 
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the  highest  and  purest  attributes  of  the  One  True  and 
Living  God.  So,  in  the  first  book  of  Samuel  (ii.  25), 
where  the  profligacy  of  the  sons  of  Eli  is  described,  the 
historian,  somewhat  irreverently  as  it  seems  to  us,  ac- 
counts for  their  indifference  to  their  father's  remon- 
strances by  saying,  **  Notwithstanding,  they  hearkened 
not  unto  the  voice  of  their  father,  because  the  Lord 
would  slay  them."  He  judges  by  the  result  that  they 
were  reserved  for  destruction,  and  he  ventures  upon  a 
very  fatalistic  theory.  So,  again,  the  moody  jealousy  of 
Said,  verging  upon  insanity,  is  described  as  **an  evil 
spirit  from  the  Lord  coming  upon  him  and  troubling 
Mm."  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14,  xviii.  10.)  Just  so,  the  historian 
of  Joshua  (xi.  20)  ventures  to  say,  in  reference  to  some 
of  the  destroyed  nations  of  Canaan,  "  It  was  of  the  Lord 
to  harden  their  hearts,  that  they  should  come  against 
Israel  in  battle,  that  He  might  destroy  them  utterly." 
And  the  historian  of  the  book  of  Judges  (ix.  23)  says 
(as  his  explanation  of  the  facts  he  is  about  to  record), 
that  "  God  sent  an  evil  spirit  between  Abimelech  and 
the  men  of  Shechem,"  in  order  to  lure  Abimelech  to 
destruction. 

The  Jewish  people  in  general,  who  worshiped  this  one 
God,  but  were  continually  turning  aside  to  idols,  regarded 
Him  with  feelings  sadly  too  much  akin  to  those  of  idol- 
aters towards  their  gods.  They  magnified  Him  as  out- 
rivalling  the  others  in  power  and  state,  rather  than  in 
spiritual  eminence.  Especially  they  regarded  Him  as 
**  a  jealous  God,"  who  felt  wronged  and  insulted  when 
His  glory  was  given  to  another.  His  revealed  supremacy 
made  this  idea  on  their  part  natural  enough.  So,  while 
rightly  recognizing  His  special  intervention  in  the  great 
foundation  facts  of  their  history,  and  endeavouring  too 
curiously  to  trace  His  providence  in  all  the  minor  facts, 
it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  they  may  retrospectively 
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have  invested  many  of  the  human  scenes  and  actions 
(which,  while  quite  explainable,  are  far  from  creditable 
in  a  hiunan  point  of  view)  with  a  fidsely  imagined  DiTine 
sanction,  which  makes  them  utterly  shocking. 

That  most  wretched  and  injurious  notion  of  Provi- 
dence, which  the  Saviour  earnestly  deprecated  (see  Luke 
xiiL  1 — 5),  that  all  temporal  sufferings  were  punishments 
for  sin,  was  not  simply  a  Jewish  idea,  but  rather  a  hea- 
then or  a  human  one,  in  which  the  Jews  shared,  and 
which  assumed  amongst  them  some  peculiar  features. 
They  were  impelled  all  the  more  strongly,  in  consequence 
of  their  better  belief  in  God,  while  wanting  the  dear 
knowledge  of  a  life  to  come,  to  trace  (which  they  did 
often  very  rashly)  the  special  footsteps  of  Providence  in 
the  particular  events  of  the  present  life.  "  He  who  insists, 
even  now,  upon  "interpreting  Providence,"  as  it  is 
called, — that  is,  upon  finding  the  precise  purpose  of  God 
in  each  outward  event, — ia  sure  to  interpret  rashly. 

The  special  call  of  the  Jewd  to  serve  Jehovah,  the 
living  God,  in  opposition  to  the  gods  of  the  nations 
which  were  idols,  disposed  them,  not  unnaturally,  to  in- 
terpret temporal  calamities  as  intimations  of  sin  having 
been  committed  against  His  sovereignty,  or  some  neglect 
of  His  Law  having  been  allowed.  And  while  their  own 
literature  contains,  in  the  book  of  Job,  a  most  thoughtful 
and  devout  repudiation  of  this  whole  doctrine  that  tem- 
poral calamities  are  judgments  for  sin,  yet  their  history 
shews  a  continual  tendency  to  apply  it  with  especial 
reference  to  the  observed  or  neglected  practice  of  the 
Mosaic  Law.  When  their  enemies  prevail,  they  infer 
that  '*  Israel  has  done  (must  have  done)  evi]  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord ;"  and  when  their  enemies  are  conquered, 
they  infer  that  the  Law  has  been  better  observed ;  while 
the  reader  would  not  otherwise  have  noticed  any  decided 
change  of  national  habits,  as  described  in  their  own  his- 
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tory,  nor  is  able  to  trace,  as  cause  and  effect  (unless  in 
a  very  few  cases),  any  connection  between  the  religious 
defection  of  the  Israelites  and  the  success  of  their  idola- 
trous enemies  over  them.  The  connection  was  in  the 
minds  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  coincidence  is  marked 
on  the  large  scale  in  their  national  history ;  but  it  cannot 
be  traced  minutely ;  and  the  retributions  so  often  hinted 
by  the  Jewish  writers  were  mostly  inferential. 

It  may  be  quite  impossible  for  us  to  trace  in  detail 
how  far  this  tendency  grew  out  of  the  central  facts  of 
their  history,  and  how  far  it  modified,  when  fully  grown, 
their  retrospective  representations  of  those  facts,  and  led 
them  to  clothe  other  merely  ordinary  facts  with  such  an 
interpretation.  It  may  be  impossible  for  us  to  draw  a 
clear  line  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  in 
the  Jewish  records.  Admitting  the  latter,  on  the  broad 
scale,  as  the  only  rational  solution  of  the  determined 
monotheism  of  that  nation,  we  camiot  rationally  admit 
everything  that  the  Jevnsh  mind  has  seen  as  miraculous 
through  itis  peculiar  medium.  Their  rabbinical  books 
shew  what  strange  additions  of  marvel  have  been  since 
made  even  to  their  Scriptures ;  and  those  Scriptures  bear 
traces  of  having  suffered,  in  some  degree,  the  same  kind 
of  addition  to  their  original  facts.  At  any  rate,  for  the 
sake  of  religion  itself,  we  must  account,  in  some  such 
way  as  this,  for  the  form  in  which  many  of  the  atrocities 
of  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges  especially,  but  of  the 
succeeding  books  also,  are  paraded  and  gloated  over  as 
Divine  acts  and  inspirations.  The  Jewish  historians,  in 
later  times,  looking  back  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  people 
of  God,  and  ashamed  (as  well  they  might  be)  of  their 
frequent  and  abominable  idolatries,  perceive  plainly 
enough  how  their  intermixture  with  the  remains  of  the 
Canaanitish  nations,  not  only  in  social  intercourse,  but 
even  in  intermarriage,  had  been  again  and  again  the 
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incentive  to  idolatrous  practices ;  and  they  are  tempted 
to  r^^et  that  those  idolatrous  nations  had  not  been 
intirely  exterminated!  Cruel  thought!  But,  being 
thus  thought  in  the  name  of  religion,  it  is  sanctified 
thereby  to  the  minds  that  think  it, — ^is  expressed  by  them 
as  the  explanatory  theory  of  the  past,  and  retrospectively 
introduced  into  the  mouth  of  Moses  as  the  very  oracle 
of  God !  And  this  process  might  be  gradually  matured, 
without  any  distinct  consciousness  of  invention  or  of 
interpolation  in  the  sacred  annals  and  traditions  of  the 
nation.  We  have  to  protest  against  mistake,  not  to 
denounce  imposture. 

We  are  naturally  desirous  to  know  how  far  the  Jewish 
institutions,  both  of  worship  and  of  civil  law,  were 
really  carried  out  during  this  period.  But  the  books  of 
Joshua  and  Judges  give  us  very  little  direct  information 
on  this  subject.  Some  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
doubt  whether  the  authority  of  what  we  call  the  Mosaic 
institutions  was  even  recognized  in  these  times,  and  have 
been  disposed  to  imagine  they  may  have  only  gradually 
arisen  and  been  at  length  matured  into  a  system  in  the 
time  of  the  later  kings,  or  even  after  the  return  from 
Babylon !    But  this  is  most  credulous  scepticism  indeed. 

Though  the  books  before  us  say  very  little  on  these 
interesting  topics,  they  do  say  something.  As  in  all 
ancient  histories,  so  in  this,  what  goes  on  rightly,  smoothly 
and  happily  for  the  nation  in  general,  is  seldom  directly 
mentioned,  but  is  occasionally  alluded  to  or  implied. 
And,  as  we  infer  prevailing  peace  and  tranquillity,  with 
the  exception  of  the  wars  that  are  so  studiously  recorded, 
so  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  observance 
of  the  Law  was  pretty  general  and  regular  during  this 
period,  though  mixed,  as  is  also  evident,  with  some 
strange  irregularities.  Let  us  see  what  facts  the  books 
do  contain. 
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Joshua,  we  are  told,  immediately  after  crossing  the 
Jordan  (v.  4),  proceeded  to  repair  an  omission  which  we 
are  surprised  to  think  should  have  been  allowed  by  the 
Lawgiver  himself  to  take  place  during  the  forty  years* 
sojourn  in  the  wilderness.  That  the  distinctive  rite  of 
circumcision  should  have  been  altogether  disregarded  so 
long,  appears  strange  indeed.  The  reason  intimated 
does  not  satisfy  us.  One  would  think  there  were  many 
safer  and  quieter  times  during  the  abode  in  the  desert, 
than  this  first  entrance  into  the  land  seemed  likely  to 
be.  However,  so  the  record  stands.  The  Law  had  been 
confessedly  neglected.  Perhaps  the  amount  of  that 
neglect  had  been  exaggerated  by  tradition; — the  ex- 
aggeration tending  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the 
celebration  by  Joshua,  but  unconsciously  reflecting  blame 
upon  the  administration  of  Moses  himself. 

The  Tabernacle  was  in  due  time  set  up  at  Shiloh 
(Joshua  xviii.)  in  the  central  tribe  of  Ephraim,  a  little 
to  the  south  of  mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  on  the  way 
from  Bethel  to  Shechem.  This  place  may,  not  impro- 
bably, have  been  called  Shiloh  (meaning  "  Peace "  or 
"Prosperity"),  from  the  circumstance  of  the  wars  of 
conquest  being  now  over,  the  land  parcelled  out,  and 
the  worship  of  God  thenceforth  publicly  proclaimed. 
And  then  were  fulfilled  the  dying  words  of  Jacob,  in 
his  blessing  upon  Judah,  to  which  tribe  he  assigns  the 
pre-eminence  (Gen.  xlix.  10) :  "  The  sceptre  shall  not 
depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  Lawgiver  from  between  his 
feet,  till  Shiloh  (Peace  or  Prosperity)  come ;"  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  translation  of  Dr.  Geddes:  "A  sceptred  chief 
shall  not  fail  to  Judah,  nor  a  leader  of  his  own  offipring, 
until  there  come  peaceful  prosperity."  It  is  incidentally 
mentioned  in  Judges  xxi.  12,  that  the  camp  (and  no 
doubt  the  tabernacle  in  the  midst  of  it)  was  at  Shiloh 
at  the  time  there  referred  to.     And  in  1  Sam.  i.  3,  the 
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recorded  habit  of  Elkanah  (probably  contemporary  with 
Jephthah),  who  *^  went  out  of  his  city  yearly  to  worship 
and  to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  of  Hosts  in  Shiloh/' 
decides  that  this  was  its  customary  place,  and  that  the 
yearly  requirements  of  the  Law  were  well  understood 
and,  by  some  persons  at  least,  observed.  The  provision 
for  the  priests  and  levites,  by  forty-eight  towns  through- 
out the  land,  and  tithes  and  offerings  at  the  tabernacle, 
and  their  destitution  of  any  other  inheritance,  must  have 
ensured,  one  would  think,  the  performance  of  the  public 
ceremonial  at  the  tabernacle,  and  a  public  regard  for  it 
throughout  Israel. 

But  there  are  some  reasons  for  thinking  that,  though 
Shiloh  might  be  its  stated  place  (as  also  a  central  place 
for  occasional  encampment),  yet  that,  on  various  military 
expeditions,  the  tabernacle,  or  at  least  the  ark,  was 
removed,  together  with  the  camp,  to  the  scene  of  war. 
This  was  done,  we  know,  in  the  further  and  more  re- 
gular campaigns  against  the  Philistines  after  the  time 
of  Samson ;  and  the  ark  was  on  one  such  occasion  taken 
by  the  enemy  (1  Sam.  iv.)  and  carried  into  their  own 
country,  whence  it  was  carried  back  into  Israel  to  Kirjath- 
jearim,  to  remain  there  till  king  David  brought  it  to  his 
newly-acquired  city  of  Zion* 

It  seems  not  improbable  that,  in  the  time  of  the  war 
with  the  Ammonites,  the  ark  and  tabernacle  were  with 
the  encampment  at  Mizpeh  in  the  land  of  Gilead  to  the 
east  of  the  Jordan,  for  we  are  told  (Jud.  xi.  11)  that 
Jephthah,  when  stipulating  with  the  elders  of  Gilead,  who 
desired  to  make  him  their  head,  "  uttered  all  his  words 
before  the  Lord  in  Mizpeh."  If  this  was  the  case,  it  may 
help  to  solve  satisfactorily  the  sad  story  of  Jephthah*s 
daughter.  For,  though  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  this 
rough  Gileadite,  whose  life  had  been  hitherto  spent  in 
exile  from  his  own  land,  should  not  only  have  uttered 
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his  rash  vow,  but  have  been  ready  (like  the  heathen 
Agamemnon)  to  fulfil  it,  on  an  altar  which  he  might 
erect  for  the  purpose,  yet  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that 
the  officiating  priests  should  have  been  so  ignorant  of  the 
Law  of  Moses  as  to  sacrifice  a  human  being  for  a  burnt- 
offering  to  the  Lord.  By  the  Law  of  Moses,  a  human 
being  due  or  devoted  to  Jehovah  (as  all  the  first-bom 
were)  must  have  been  redeemed  by  a  money  payment. 
(See  Numb,  xviii.  14 — 17,  and  Levit.  xxvii.  1 — 8.)  That 
scene  in  Handel's  oratorio  of  Jephthah  is  therefore,  hap- 
pily, impossible,  which  represents  his  daughter  as  saying, 
and  her  plea  as  being  accepted, — 

"  Ye  sacred  priests,  whose  hands  ne'er  yet  were  stained 
"With  human  blood,  why  are  ye  ttms  afraid 
To  execute  my  father's  will  ?     The  call 
Of  Heaven  with  humble  resignation  I  obey." 

If  the  tabernacle  was  at  Mizpeh,  she.  cannot  surely  have 
been  sacrificed ;  or,  if  she  was,  it  must  have  been  on  an 
altar  forbidden  by  the  Law,  yet  in  the  very  face  of  the 
officiating  priests ! 

To  the  time  of  Jephthah  probably  belongs  the  narra- 
tive from  ch.  xix.  to  the  end  of  the  book  of  Judges ;  for 
in  ch.  XX.  1,  we  find  "  all  the  children  of  Israel  were 
gathered  together  from  Dan  even  unto  Beersheba,  with 
the  land  of  Gilead,  unto  the  Lord  in  Mizpeh.^*  It  is 
supposed,  indeed,  that  this  may  have  been  another 
Mizpeh  near  Shiloh  (see  1  Sam.  vii.  11  and  x.  17) ;  but 
Mizpeh  in  Gilead  is  more  clearly  appropriate  here.  (The 
word  literally  means  Watch-tower.)  Be  this  as  it  may, 
on  their  way  to  attack  the  Benjamites  we  read  that  they 
went  up  to  Bethel  and  asked  counsel  of  God  (xx.  18); 
and  again  the  second  day  they  came  (ver.  26,  27)  unto 
Bethel  and  wept,  "  and  sate  there  before  the  Lord,  and 
fasted  that  day  until  even,  and  offered  hurnt-offerings 
and  peace-offerings  before  the  Lord.     And  the  children 
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of  Israel  inquired  of  the  Lord  (for  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant of  God  was  there  in  those  days)."*  Then,  after 
chastising  the  Benjamites,  the  people  again  camQ  to 
Bethel,  and  built  there  an  altar,  and  offered  burnt-offer- 
ings and  peace-offerings  (xxi.  2 — 4-).  From  all  which 
it  seems  probable  that  the  ark  was  carried  with  them  in 
this  war,  from  Mizpeh,  where  the  convention  had  sat ; 
and  certainly,  in  ch.  xxi.  12,  the  camp  is  again  at  Shiloh 
as  the  central  and  customary  place  of  rendezvous. 

The  "  building  an  altar  for  burnt-offerings"  is  several 
times  mentioned,  and  seems  strictly  in  accordance  with 
Exod.  XX.  24:  **  An  altar  of  earth"  (including  unhewn 
stone)  ^'  shalt  thou  make  unto  me,  and  shalt  sacrifice 
thereon  thy  burnt-offerings  and  thy  peace-offerings." 
The  altar  belonging  to  the  tabernacle  may  perhaps  have 
been  placed  upon  this  moimd,  wherever  erected. 

But  there  are  some  other  instances  in  which  altars 
seem,  during  the  time  of  the  Judges  (as  afterwards  often 
during  the  Monarchy),  to  have  been  erected  in  unautho- 
rized places,  remote  from  the  tabernacle,  where  alone, 
according  to  the  Law  of  Moses,  sacrifice  was  permitted 
to  be  offered  (Lev.  xvii.  1 — 9).  Let  us  examine  these 
cases. 

"When,  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  possession,  Joshua 
permits  the  men  of  the  tribes  east  of  Jordan  to  return 
home,  those  tribes  "  built  an  altar  by  Jordan,  a  great 
altar  to  see  to"  (Josh.  xxii.  10),  which  naturally  and 

*  I  follow  the  Septuagint  and  Br.  Geddes  in  regarding  Bethel  as  a 
place  (instead  of  translating  it  the  House  of  God)  in  these  two  passages 
and  in  xxi.  2.  The  historian  cannot  have  meant  to  tell  us  the  ark  was 
in  the  House  of  God,  when  he  says,  **  it  was  t?iere  in  those  days." 
That  would  have  been  nothing  to  require  remark.  The  tabernacle 
does  not  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  called  the  House  of  God,  though 
(in  xix.  18)  it  is  called  the  House  of  the  Lord  or  Jehovah  (where, 
however,  more  in  accordance  with  the  history,  the  Septuagint  has 
"my  house"). 
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properly  excited  the  religious  jealousy  of  the  other  tribes; 
and  although  their  intention  seems  to  have  been  explained 
away  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  rest,  and  we  never  hear 
of  any  sacrificial  use  being  made  of  this  altar,  yet  its 
erection  is  liable  to  great  suspicion  as  to  its  original 


But  Gideon  (Judges  vi.  2^)  built  an  altar  unto  the 
Lord  in  Ophrah  (in  Manasseh  West),  and  called  it 
Jehovah-shalom  (Jehovah-peace) ;  and  the  historian  says, 
"  it  is  there  yet,"  vvrhen  he  writes.  And  in  the  next 
verse  we  read,  to  our  astonishment,  that  in  the  same 
night  the  Lord  ordered  him  to  throw  down  the  altar  of 
Baal,  and  cut  down  the  grove  that  was  by  it,  and  build 
an  altar  to  Jehovah  his  God  on  the  top  of  that  rock. 
This  is  truly  extraordinary  when  we  remember  that  the 
Law  forbade  the  offering  of  any  sacrifices  on  mountain- 
tops  as  an  idolatrous  practice  (Deut.  xii.  2 — 4) ;  and  we 
can  only  regard  it  as  a  single  act  expressive  of  Jehovah's 
supremacy  to  Baal  on  his  own  soil,  and  not  as  implying 
the  habitual  use  of  that  "  high-place"  by  Gideon,  But 
a  private  altar  was,  any  how,  an  irregularity.  So,  yet 
more  palpably,  was  Gideon's  ephod  (see  Jud.  viii,  22 — 
27),  after  which,  the  record  says,  "  all  Israel  went  astray" 
from  their  true  religious  allegiance,  and  "  which  thing 
became  a  snare  unto  Gideon  and  to  his  house."  Gideon 
was  victorious  in  war  and  eminently  popular  in  adminis- 
tration, and  was  tempted,  by  the  offer  of  the  crown,  to 
another  infraction  of  the  Mosaic  institutions.  But  this 
he  nobly  refused  in  the  spirit  of  those  institutions ;  thus 
shewing  the  general  recognition  of  their  authority  amid 
whatever  violations  of  their  particular  requirements. 

Manoah's  sacrifice  (xiii.  15 — 23)  under  the  suggestion 
and  inspection  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  seems  equally 
irregular  with  Gideon's,  though  admitting  a  special  ex- 
planation as  designed  for  a  specific  purpose. 
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But  the  most  extraordinary  and  open  breach  of  the 
Mosaic  Law  in  these  days  was  in  the  case  of  Micah's 
graven  image  and  molten  image,  ephod,  teraphim,  gods 
and  priest  (see  chap.  xvii.  xviii.).  The  simplicity  and 
apparent  earnestness  with  which  the  story  is  told,  with- 
out apparent  disapproval  on  the  part  of  the  narrator 
(except  in  his  often-repeated  hint,  **  there  was  no  king 
in  Israel  in  those  days,  but  every  man  did  that  which 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes'*) ;  the  eagerness  with  which 
Micah  "  consecrates  the  levite"  and  congratulates  him- 
self with  thinking  that  the  Lord  will  do  him  good  now 
that  he  has  a  levite  for  his  priest ;  and  the  corresponding 
feeling,  on  a  wider  scale,  with  which  the  Danites  emi- 
grating northwards  forcibly  carry  off  priest,  images  and 
ephod,  and  **  set  up  Micah's  graven  image  which  he 
made,  all  the  time  that  the  house  of  God  was  at  Shiloh;" 
so  that  "Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of 
Manasseh,  he  and  his  sons  were  priests  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan  until  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land ;" — all 
this  shews  a  laxity  of  Mosaic  observance,  or  an  ignorance 
of  the  essential  principles  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  we 
are  surprised  to  find  in  the  district  of  Mount  Ephraim 
at  any  rate,  so  near  the  neighbourhood  of  Shiloh. 

Such  are  the  palpable  violations  of  the  Law  recorded 
during  the  period  of  the  Judges,  amid  equally  strong 
proofs  incidentally,  and  therefore  most  satisfactorily, 
shewing  the  recognition  of  its  authority.  Some  have 
argued  from  the  neglect,  that  the  Law'  did  not  yet  exist, 
or  at  least  not  in  writing;  but  the  recognition  in  so 
many  incidental  allusions  shews  that  it  was  well  known 
and  its  obligation  admitted. 

Two  splendid  and  striking  specimens  of  early  Hebrew 
composition  are  preserved  in  the  book  of  Judges, — a 
song  and  a  parable.  The  song  of  Deborah  (ch.  v.)  is 
full  of  wild  poetry  and  religious-warlike  passion :  it  is 
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dreadful  in  its  power,  as  a  woman's  song  of  triumph ; 
dreadful  in  its  exultation,  like  the  deed  in  which  she 
exults.*  Jotham's  parable  (ch.  ix.)  of  the  trees  desiring 
a  king,  as  the  earliest  specimen  of  that  kind  of  compo- 
sition, the  allegory,  is  to  be  much  admired  for  its  com- 
^eteness  and  beauty  of  thought  and  language.  The 
Greek  fable  of  the  frogs  demanding  a  king,  with  the 
same  general  moral  in  view,  is  poor,  imdignified  and 
unpoetical  in  conception  and  execution,  compared  with 
this.  The  national  genius  of  Ghreeks  and  Hebrews  is 
illuslxated  in  the  comparison. 

BUTH. 

The  book  of  Ruth  relates  to  the  period  of  the  Judges; 
and  might,  for  anything  that  we  can  see,  have  been  in- 
corporated with  the  book  of  Judges,  had  it  pleased  the 
Jewish  compiler  so  to  incorporate  it, — like  the  two  frag- 
ments with  which  that  book,  as  we  now  have  it,  con- 
cludes. *  Ruth  is  indeed  a  fragment  of  a  very  different 
kind,  and  far  more  pleasing  to  the  reader.  It  is  a  do- 
mestic history;  and  very  beautiful  and  exemplary  is 
the  character  of  the  heroine.  Her  connection  with  the 
pedigree  of  king  David  is  evidently  the  circumstance 
which  has  given  to  this  book  the  place  it  holds  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  David  having  been  the  great-grand- 

•  "  One  of  the  most  beautiful  odes,  in  my  estimation,  ever  written, 
and  not  inferior  even  to  that  of  Moses  after  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  composition  of  Deborah  herself;  and 
this  is  not  at  all  improbable :  but,  whoever  was  its  composer,  there  is 
certainly  no  mark  of  divine  inspiration  in  it.  No ;  the  Divine  Spirit 
could  not  have  inspired  the  poetess,  or  poet,  to  extol  Jael  as  the  most 
blessed  of  women,  for  one  of  the  basest  deeds  that  man  or  woman  can 
commit ;  enticing  by  honeyed  words  a  fugitive  general  into  her  tent, 
and  murdering  him  while  he  was  fast  asleep !  Yet  our  theologists 
have  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  this  to  the  Holy  Ghost !"  (Geddes's 
Holy  Bible,  Vol.  n.  Pref.  p.  xvi.) 
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son  of  Boaz  and  Ruth.  **  If  David  had  never  ascended 
the  throne,  this  book,"  says  Geddes,  *'  would  most  pro- 
bably never  have  been  written."  In  its  present  form,  it 
cannot,  of  course,  have  been  earlier  than  the  reign  of 
David»  whose  descent  it  traces:  how  much  later,  we 
know  not.  It  might,  indeed,  be  conjectured  that  the 
verses  which  trace  his  genealogy  were  added  by  a  later 
hand ;  but  one  can  hardly  imagine  any  adequate  motive 
for  the  publication  of  the  book  itself  until  David  had 
come  to  the  throne,  though  it  might  have  existed  previ- 
ously as  a  family  document  among  the  descendants  of 
Boaz.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  assign  its  date  more  . 
minutely  by  arguing  that  it  must  have  been  written 
before  the  time  of  David's  destructive  war  against  Moab, 
the  native  country  of  Ruth ;  that  is,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  reign.  But  such  minute  arguments  are  seldom  reli- 
able. The  noble  moral  of  the  story,  in  fearlessly  deriv- 
ing the  pedigree  of  this  most  powerful  and  popular  king 
of  the  Hebrews  from  an  idolatrous  stock  and  a  state  of 
obscure  poverty,  shines  out  too  plainly  to  be  brightened 
or  obscured  by  the  particular  position  of  David  himself 
at  any  given  time,  in  regard  to  the  Moabite  nation; 
while  the  genealogy  of  Boaz  is  traced,  with  the  same 
simple  fidelity,  but  with  manifest  satisfaction,  if  not 
pride,  up  to  Pharez  the  son  of  Judah,  through  Nahshon,* 
who  was  the  head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  in  the  days  of 
Moses  in  the  desert  (Numb.  i.  7).  Some  critics  make 
it  out  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  book  of  Ruth  to  honour 
David, — some,  to  celebrate  the  praise  of  lowly  virtue  in 
his  ancestress.  The  incidents  may  indeed  promote  both 
these  ends,  for  the  whole  moral  of  the  story  is  beautiful 

*  The  table  at  the  end  of  Ruth  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  complete. 
Some  generations  must  be  wanting  either  between  Nahshon  and  Boai, 
or  between  Boaz  and  David,  as  more  than  300  years  are  embraced  in 
the  whole  period  and  only  five  generations  enumerated. 
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and  good;  but  the  purpose  plainly  is  to  narrate  the 
facts  which  commanded  national  interest  as  connected 
with  the  family  of  the  sovereign. 

To  what  period  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  we  must 
assign  the  incidents  of  the  book  of  Ruth,  is  by  no  means 
certain.  Bishop  Patrick  supposes  "  the  famine  in  the 
land,"  with  which  the  book  opens,  to  have  been  in  the 
time  of  Gideon  (Jud.  vi.  3 — 6),  during  the  incursions  of 
the  Midianites  and  Amalekites.  Josephus  puts  it  im- 
mediately after  the  days  of  Samson,  in  the  priesthood 
of  Eli  (Ant.  V.  9,  1).  It  is  a  doubtful  and  unimportant 
question.  The  contents  of  the  book  itself  are,  however, 
quite  a  green  spot  to  rest  upon,  wherever  we  choose  to 
place  it  **in  the  days  of  the  Judges." 

Marriage  with  a  Moabite  wife  is  represented,  in  the 
later  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  as  an  abomination ; 
and  the  Israelites,  returning  to  their  land  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  are  exhorted  to  put  away  all  wives  that 
they  have  taken  from  this  or  any  other  of  the  Canaanitish 
or  neighbouring  nations  (see  Ezra  ix.  x. ;  Nehemiah 
xiii.).  And  the  words  of  Moses  in  the  Law  are  quoted 
by  Nehemiah  as  condemning  the  practice.  But  those 
words  do  not  strictly  bear  out  the  comment,  which  be- 
trays the  stricter  ceremonialism  of  the  later  Jewish  his- 
tory. Nor  is  it  clear  that  Nehemiah  insisted  upon  the 
dissolution  of  such  marriages,  though  Ezra  had  done. 
The  Law  says  (Deut.  xxiii.  3),  "An  Ammonite  or 
Moabite  shall  not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord:  even  to  their  tenth  generation  shall  they  not 
enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  for  ever." 
Naturalization  of  these  nations  is  here  forbidden,  but 
not  intermarriage,  unless  by  implication;  whereas  the 
Law  expressly,  and  in  so  muny  words,  forbids  intermar- 
riage with  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan,  enumerated  by 
name  in  Deut.  vii.  1.     Hence  it  appears  that  the  mar- 
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riage  of  Boaz  with  Ruth,  the  Moabitess,  was  not  con- 
trary to  the  Law,  though  regarded  by  ceremonialist 
Jews  of  later  times  as  a  danger  and  a  snare  to  be  avoided 
rather  than  imitated  among  themselves.  The  book  of 
Ruth  would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  written  before 
such  a  feeling  was  predominant  in  Hebrew  literature* 
It  could  hardly  have  been  produced  after  the  captivity. 
It  is  far  more  appropriate  to  the  reign  of  David,  when 
all  that  related  to  his  ancestry  was  interesting  for  his 
sake,  before  it  proved  so  for  its  own,  and  the  historian 
was  not  called  upon  to  view  it  through  a  sacerdotal 
medium* 

The  marriage  of  Boaz  to  Ruth  is  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  Jewish  law  of  the  LeviratCy  and  of  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Jews  as  going  beyond  the  requirements  of 
the  Law.  By  the  Law  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxv.  5 — 10), 
to  which  Boaz  evidently  refers  (Ruth  iv.  5),  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  a  brother  of  the  deceased,  even  if  married, 
to  take  the  widow  and  "  raise  up  the  name  of  the  dead 
upon  his  inheritance," — the  first-bom  being  counted  as 
the  child  of  the  deceased  brother.  But  custom  seems, 
according  to  the  narrative  in  the  book  of  Ruth,  to  have 
extended  the  obligation,  though  not  so  peremptorily,  to 
the  next  kinsman,  in  default  of  a  surviving  brother. 
Hence  Boaz  first  consults  the  nearest  kinsman,  and  on 
his  refusal  takes  Ruth  to  wife  himself. 

It  also  appears,  from  a  remark  on  the  occasion  by  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Ruth,  that  the  custom  of  'loosing 
the  shoe"  of  the  man  who  refused  to  take  his  brother's 
(or  kinsman's)  widow,  was  only  a  part  of  a  more  exten- 
sive ancient  custom,  having  reference  to  all  matters  of 
bargain  or  agreement :  "  This  was  the  manner  in  former 
time  in  Israel,  concerning  redeeming  and  concerning 
changing,  for  to  confirm  all  things ;  a  man  plucked  off 
his  shoe,  and  gave  it  to  his  neighbour ;  and  this  was  a 
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testimony  in  Israel"  (iv.  7),  In  Ruth,  as  a  compara- 
tively recent  book,  the  explanation  of  an  old  custom  is 
given ;  whereas,  in  the  ancient  book  of  the  Law,  the 
theu  existing  custom  is  merely  alluded  to  and  enjoined 
in  reference  to  a  particular  case, — ^its  general  import 
being  sufficiently  understood,  viz.  **  to  confirm  anything." 


SAMUEL  AND  KINGS. 


After  the  books  of  Judges  and  Ruth,  there  is  a  gap 
(of  about  a  hundred  years  probably)  in  the  history  of  the 
Hebrews,  till  it  is  resumed  in  the  first  book  of  Samuel. 

The  two  books  of  Samuel  are  considered  as  one  book 
by  the  Jews,  and  the  two  books  of  Kings,  in  like  man- 
ner, are  one  book.  In  the  Septuagint,  or  Greek  version, 
the  four  books  are  called  respectively  the  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  books  of  Kings.  And  the  English 
Bible  gives  the  double  titles  thus:  "The  first  (or  second) 
book  of  Samuel,  otherwise  called  the  first  (or  second) 
book  of  Kings ;"  "  The  first  (or  second)  book  of  Kings, 
commonly  called  the  third  (or  fourth)  book  of  Kings." 
The  four  form,  indeed,  a  continuous  narrative ;  though 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  must  be  regarded  as 
the  production  of  one  writer  or  one  period.  But  there 
is  no  more  separateness  or  completeness  of  subject,  there 
is  nothing  more  like  a  proper  rest  in  the  history,  between 
the  second  of  Samuel  and  the  first  of  Kings,  than  there 
is  between  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  or  the  two  of 
Kings. 

The  first  hook  of  Samuel  contains  the  history  of  his 
life  and  administration,  with  so  much  of  that  of  Eli  as 
is  connected  with  it.  The  contents,  rather  than  the 
supposed  authorship,  are  expressed  apparently  by  the 
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title,  Book  of  Samuel,  as  also  by  the  larger  title,  Book  of 
the  Kings.  Eli  and  Samuel  were  the  last  two  **  Judges" 
of  Israel.  Neither  of  them  united  that  office  with  the 
warlike  prowess  with  which  the  Judgeship  had  often 
been  connected  in  earlier  times ;  but  Eli  held  it,  appa- 
rently, through  the  influence  of  his  official  rank  as  high- 
priest,  and  Samuel,  through  his  personal  ability  for  civic 
administration,  joined  with  his  religious  reputation  as  a 
prophet  or  teacher.  Together  with  the  history  of  Samuel, 
we  are  introduced  to  that  of  Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel, 
whose  reign  terminates  with  the  book. 

The  second  book  of  Samuel  contains  the  reign  of  David 
nearly  to  his  death,  but  leaves  his  death  untold,  which 
occupies  the  first  two  chapters  in  the  first  book  of  Eongs, 
— a  plain  proof  that  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  are 
essentially  one  work.  Perhaps  we  might  fairly  argue 
from  this  break  in  the  book  where  there  is  no  rest  in 
the  history,  that  the  narrative  was  completed  as  far  as 
the  end  of  2  Samuel  before  the  death  of  David,  subject, 
of  course,  to  the  little  corrections  and  additions  of  future 
scribes.  Thus  *' the  last  words  of  David"  are  inserted 
in  the  book  of  Samuel,  and  his  decline  and  death  open 
the  new  record  of  the 

First  book  of  Kings;  which  is  next  occupied  with  the 
splendid  reign  of  Solomon,  followed  by  the  division  of 
the  kingdom  under  his  son  Rehoboam,  and  the  history 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  Judah  and  Israel  (the  former  more 
fully  told  than  the  latter,  but  both  scantily),  to  the  death 
of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  leaving  off  in  the  midst 
of  the  contemporary  reign  of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel. 

The  second  book  of  Kings  is  perfectly  inseparable  from 
this;  and,  taking  up  the  reign  of  Ahaziah,  continues 
the  history  of  the  two  kingdoms  alternately,  in  the  same 
manner,  till  the  captivity  of  Ii3rael  by  Shalmanezer  the 
Assyrian,  B.  C.  722 ;  and  then  carries  down  the  history 
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of  Judah  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  B.  C,  588,  under 
king  ItTebuchadnezzar.     A  short  supplementary  notice 
is  added  of  the  improved  treatment  experienced  by  the 
captive  Jewish  king  under  the  successor  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar,   in   the  thirty-seventh  year  of  the  captivity. 
With  this  it  ends  as  abruptly  as  any  other  portion  of  the 
series ;    thus  seeming  to  sustain  the  impression  of  an 
historical  composition  successively  added  to  at  different 
periods,  and  therefore  more  nearly  contemporaneous 
with  the  earlier  events,  than  it  would  have  been  if  none 
of  it  had  been  composed  till  the  latest  events  had  hap- 
pened. 

It  seems  quite  in  vain  to  conjecture  the  authorship  of 
any  of  these  books.  The  first  two  (Samuel)  have  been 
fancifully  ascribed  to  that  prophet  himself,  and  to  the 
prophets  Nathan  and  Gad,  and  the  last  two  (Kings)  to 
Jeremiah.  But  there  is  nothing  really  known,  or  even 
decidedly  probable,  on  the  subject. 

It  is  more  important  to  notice  the  references  conti- 
nually made  in  these  books  themselves  (and  also  in  the 
books  of  Chronicles)  to  the  contemporary,  or  nearly 
contemporary,  records  of  public  events  from  which  the 
writers  avowedly  derived  their  information.  The  -writer 
of  the  Chronicles  thus  cites  his  authority  for  the  events 
of  David's  reign  (1  Chron.  xxix.  29) :  **  Now  the  acts 
of  David  the  king,  first  and  last,  behold  they  are  written 
in  the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  book  of 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer." 
So,  for  the  reign  of  Solomon,  he  quotes  (2  Chron.  ix. 
29)  "  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  the  prophecy 
of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  and  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer 
against  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat."  And  for  Reho- 
boam's  reign,  he  refers  {2  Chron.  xii.  15)  to  "  the  book 
of  Shemaiah  the  prophet  and  of  Iddo  the  seer  concerning 
genealogies."     So  '*  the  books  of  the  Chronicles  of  the 
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kings  of  Judah  and  Israel'*  are  continually  quoted  in 
our  existing  books  of  Kings  as  well  as  Chronicles. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observei  that  none  of  the 
original  works  thus  quoted  are  believed  to  be  in  exist- 
ence now»  The  "  Chronicles"  so  often  quoted  are  not 
our  existmg  books  of  Chronicles,  nor  is  "  the  book  of 
Samuel  the  seer"  our  existing  books  of  Samuel.  But 
this  continual  reference  to  written  documents  as  the 
source  of  the  facts  narrated,  is  a  new  and  very  important 
feature  of  the  Jewish  history  at  this  period ; — quite  new, 
indeed,  if  we  except  one  quotation  from  the  book  of 
Jasher  (in  Joshua  x.  13) ;  which  book  of  Jasher  is  also 
quoted  in  2  Sam.  i.  18.  With  the  days  of  the  settled 
monarchy,  it  is  plain  (as  was  very  naturally  the  case) 
that  State  documents  and  records  began  to  be  regularly 
kept.  Those  who  date  the  use  of  writing  by  die  He- 
brews at  the  latest  period  possible,  suppose  the  seers 
and  prophets  to  have  derived  it  fix)m  the  Phoenicians  in 
the  days  of  Solomon's  intimacy  with  Hiram,  king  of 
Tyre;  while  they  appropriately  remind  us  also  that 
Eg)rpt,  with  which  the  Hebrew  monarchs  had  from 
thenceforth  continual  relations  either  of  war  or  amity, 
supplied  the  papyrus  abundantly.  But  a  much  earlier 
date  ^eems  required,  by  the  central  facts  of  the  case,  for 
the  use  of  writing  by  the  Hebrews.  The  perfection  of 
David's  acknowledged  hymns  and  of  Solomon's  acknow- 
ledged writings,  proves  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  use  of  letters  can  have  been  no  new  thing  to  the 
more  cultivated  of  the  Hebrews  for  many  ages  precedi^. 
If  it  was  possessed  by  them  (as  we  believe  it  was)  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  no  doubt  it  was  a  very  limited  acquisi- 
tion till  long  after.  We  do  not  suppose  it  to  have  been 
a  popular  attainment  even  in  the  days  of  the  monarchy. 
The  invention  or  acquisition  of  letters  by  a  nation  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  their  general  diffusion.     But 
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the  intercourse  now  more  freely  opening  with  such  na- 
tions as  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Egyptians^  through  the 
peaceful  and  commercial  influences  of  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon,  must  have  tended  greatly  to  multiply  the  precious 
documents  hitherto  existing  among  the  Hebrews^  to 
encourage  the  product;ion  of  contemporary  records  and  ~ 
diffuse  the  power  of  reading  and  writing.  Not  without 
reason^  the  compilation  and  publication  of  the  books 
of  Joshua  and  Judges^  from  documents  very  scarce  and 
traditions  now  growing  dim^  is  ascribed  to  this  period. 
In  whatever  form  the  Laws  of  Moses  were  at  this  time, 
there  was  now  no  want  of  material  for  their  transcription. 

The  phrase,  "  unto  this  day,"  occurs  several  times  in 
the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  but  seldom  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enable  us  to  infer  what  the  day  of  the 
historian  is.  But  one  passage  where  it  occurs,  near  the 
end  of  the  last  of  these  four  books  {2  Kings  xvii.  41), 
proves  iJiat  the  history  must  have  been  written  down  to 
that  late  period,  before  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  as  the  Samaritans  after  that  time 
never  worshiped  graven  images. 

Those  who  ascribe  to  Ezra  and  his  companions  in  the 
return  from  Babylon  the  origination  of  a  great  part  of 
the  Jewidi  Scriptures,  including  even  the  Pentateuch, 
admit  the  priority  of  these  books  of  the  Kings,  espe* 
cially  1  and  S  Samuel,  <hi  the  ground  of  their  being  less 
"sac^dotal"  or  "levitical"  in  their  spirit.  The  com- 
parison of  them  with  the  books  of  Chronicles  (of  which 
we  shall  have  to  speak  next)  makes  it  evid^it,  indeed, 
that  the  latter  must  have  been  the  production  of  a  writer 
after  the  captivity.  But,  as  regards  sacerdotal  colour- 
ing and  (we  may  add)  the  retrospective  interpretation  of 
events  by  ihe  matured  Jewish  theory  of  temporal  pro- 
vidence, the  difference  between  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles  is  one  of  mere  comparison  and  not  of  contrast, 
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and  will  by  no  means  bear  out  the  theory  that  till  the 
later  times  of  the  monarchy  (Josiah's  reign  is  the  fa- 
vourite period)  no  written  book  of  the  Law  had  existed, 
nor  any  authority  been  recognized  as  attaching  to  the 
levitical  priesthood  and  the  Pentateuchal  ordinances. 
There  are  instances,  indeed,  in  abundance,  which  seem 
not  a  little  surprising  at  first  sight,  of  great  disregard 
shewn  towards  many  of  the  precepts  of  the  Pentateuch ; 
and  it  is  a  patent  fact  throughout  this  part  of  the  history, 
that  the  Law  is  not  appealed  to,  as  it  were,  by  chapter 
and  verse,  in  the  manner  of  more  literary  and  more  zeal- 
ous times.  It  may  indeed  seem  probable,  as  a  literary 
speculation,  that  the  Pentateuch  did  not  fully  attain  its 
present  form  till  a  later  age,  but  existed  more  fragment- 
arily  in  those  journal-like  portions  which  so  peculiarly 
characterize  it,  and  which  seem  (as  was  observed  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Pentatedch,  p.  71)  to  mark  it  as  intrin- 
sically a  work  of  contemporaneous  production  with  the 
events  which  form  its  subject  matter.  But  these  very 
books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  contain  sufficient  allusions 
to  the  acknowledged  authority  of  the  Law,  amid  all  their 
equally  plain  evidences  of  the  prevailing  neglect  of  many 
of  its  leading  provisions;  while,  in  disproof  of  the  theory 
of  the  later  origin  of  "  levitism,"  the  great  fact  of  the 
institution  of  the  Mosaic  priesthood  before  the  settle- 
ment in  Canaan,  is  written  in  events  more  plain  than  any 
books  whatever ; — in  the  omission,  namely,  of  Levi  from 
the  territorial  tribes,  requiring  us  to  explain  the  des- 
tinies of  that  tribe  during  the  monarchy,  and  to  point 
out  the  Vsircumstances  which,  after  the  captivity,  could 
have  designated  it  to  a  priestly  rank  before  unheard  of! 
We  are  thus  referred  back,  by  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  to  a  period  antecedent  to  the  settlemefnt  in  Canaan, 
for  the  germ  of  that  very  sacerdotalism  which  is  repre- 
sented, by  certain  **  rationalistic "  writers,  as  the  growth 
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or  invention  of  the  later  times  of  the  monarchy,  if  not 
x>f  the  times  succeeding  the  captivity.  The  tribe  of 
Levi  must  have  been  priests  from  the  days  of  Moses 
downwards. 

These  very  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  contain  per- 
petual instances  (in  a  certain  degree)  of  what  has  been 
designated  "  the  Jehovistic  sacerdotalism/'  in  the  re- 
trospective colouring  given  to  certain  facts,  and  in  the 
interpretation  put  upon  them,  by  the  historians,  when 
every  misfortune  of  either  kingdom,  or  of  its  king,  how- 
ever ordinary  or  natural  the  event,  is  ascribed  to  their 
"not  doing  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord"  as  regards  the 
permission  of  "  high-places  or  graven  images ;"  or  when 
the  remission  of  expected  vengeance  is  ascribed  to  the 
Lord's  having  "  remembered  David,  and  His  promise 
that  his  sons  should  sit  upon  his  throne ;"  or  when,  again, 
the  return  of  national  success  and  prosperity  is  pointed 
to  as  the  proof  or  the  result  of  their  having  "  done  what 
was  good  and  right"  in  the  sight  of  God.    This  doctrine 
of  temporal  retribution,  moulded  with  especial  reference 
to  the  sin  of  idolatry  and  the  virtue  of  true  worship, 
we  found  retrospectively  colouring  the  earlier  history  in 
the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges^  where  such  an  inference 
would  by  no  means  occur  to  the  reader  from  the  mere 
reception  of  the  facts  as  stated.     And  the  tendency 
grows  stronger  as  the  history  proceeds,  till  every  pro- 
minent event  of  Providence  has  a  special  meaning  as- 
signed to  it,  and  actions  the  most  intirely  human  are 
ascribed  to  special  Divine  interference. 

The  doctrine  of  temporal  retributions,  indeed,  very 
naturally  suggests  itself  to  any  devout  mind,  in  the 
absence  of  a  clear  spiritual  insight  and  firm  hope  of 
immortality./'  The  Jews,  therefore,  not  unnaturally, 
applied  it  with  especial  earnestness  to  their  own  nation, 
in  connection  with  their  conscious  obedience  and  dis- 
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obedience  to  the  Divine  Law.  Their  writers  were  thus 
under  continual  temptation  to  make  or  fancy  retributions 
when  they  saw  delinquencies,  and  to  infer  delinquencies 
when  they  smarted  under  calamity.  Yet  some  of  them 
had  a  higher  faith;  as  expressed  in  that  noblest  of  all 
their  books,  the  book  of  Job,  which  reverently  yet  firmly 
repudiates  the  intire  doctrine  of  temporal  judgments, 
and  though  not  attempting  fully  to  expound  Divine 
Providence,  yet  vindicates  its  wonderful  ways  from  those 
very  entanglements  which  the  Jewish  historians  are  per- 
petually throwing  around  it  by  a  theory  opposed  to  &ct. 
With  a  very  questionable  piety,  the  writer  or  writers 
of  these  books  also  ascribe  to  the  express  will  or  direct 
agency  of  the  Deity  various  human  emotions  and  actions, 
and  are  continually  interpreting  the  intuitions  of  Pro- 
vidence from  the  actions  of  mankind.  Perilous  is  the 
attempt  always !  The  results  are  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  Divine  Being  is  humanized.  Human 
actions  are  lifted  out  of  the  sphere  of  human  responsibi- 
lity. Thus  (in  2  Sam.  xvii.  14),  when  Absalom  prefers 
the  advice  of  Hushai  to  the  better  counsel  of  Ahidiophel, 
the  historian  ventures  to  say,  "  For  the  Lord  had  op- 
pointed  to  defeat  the  good  counsel  of  Ahithophd,  to  the 
intent  that  the  Lord  might  bring  evil  upon  Absalom." 
And  (1  Kings  xii.  15)  when  the  young  king  Rehoboam 
slights  the  just  complaints  of  the  people,  and  thereby 
loses  half  his  kingdom  by  revolt  to  Jeroboam,  the  writer 
comments  thus  rashly:  "  The  king  hearkened  not  unto  the 
people ;  for  the  cause  wag  from  the  Lord,  that  He  might 
perform  His  saying,  which  the  Lord  spake  by  Ahijah 
the  Shilonite  unto  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat."  This 
is  a  presumptuous  and  sadly  mistaken  application  of  the 
great  doctrine  of  Providence.  But  tliat  sublime  doc- 
trine the  Jews  devoutly  held,  as  derived  both  frcMn  the 
mission  of  Moses  and  from  their  traditions  of  ewrlier 
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Divine  communications  to  the  patriarchs  of  their  nation; 
and  they  applied  it  eagerly,  but  too  confidently,  to  the 
explanation  of  all  events,  whether  natural  or  supema-; 
tural.  They  said  Jehovah  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart  and 
the  hearts  of  the  Canaanites  for  their  own  destruction. 
The  thecffy  of  the  historian  is  generally  separable  from 
his  history ;  and  we  must  endeavour  to  separate  it  when 
it  shocks  the  moral  or  the  religious  sense. 

And  still  more  carefully  should  we  be  on  our  guard 
i^ainst  taking,  as  purely  exemplary,  the  characters  and 
actions  of  those  Jewish  kings,  heroes  and  prophets,  whom 
national  as  well  as  religious  feeling  has  exalted  to  the 
highest  place  in  the  r^ards  of  their  countrymen.  David, 
no  doubt,  may  be  called  a  good  and  pious  man ;  but  this 
admission  is  subject  to  the  dreadful  drawback  of  that 
triply  foul  blot  of  wickedness,  cowiordice  and  cruelty 
upon  his  character,  which  no  one  can  for  one  moment 
palliate.  And  if  we  analyze  our  own  native  thoughts, 
respecting  him,  we  shall  probably  find  that  our  interest 
in  him  has  reference  rather  to  his  early  youth  and  the 
period  of  his  persecution  by  Saul,  than  to  any  of  his 
recorded  actions  after  he  came  to  the  throne.^  It  is 
David  the  young  shepherd  and  the  patriot,  not  David 
the  king,  that  chiefly  attracts  our  feelings.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  Jevridi  national  feeling  concentrates  itself  upon 
David,  as  having  been  the  founder  of  their  line  of  kings; 
and  the  same  feeling  would,  no  doubt,  have  centred  still 
more  strongly  upon  Saul,  as  their  first  king,  had  the 
tiirone  become  hereditary  in  his  family.  The  expression 
used  by  the  prophet  Samuel,  calling  David  "  a  man  after 
God's  own  heart,"  has  sadly  blinded  many  persons  to 
the  true  moral  estimate  of  his  character.  That  expres- 
sion was  used  in  reference  merely  to  his  fidelity  to  the 
Mosaic  ceremonial  law,  in  which  respect  David  was 
indeed  exemplary. 
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Solomon  the  Magnificent,  justly  renowned  for  wisdom 
as  well  as  magnificence,  is  no  more  thoroughly  exem- 
plary than  David ;  and  the  Jewish  pride  in  the  remem- 
bered splendour  of  his  reign  must  not  blind  us  either  to 
bis  personal  sensuality  or  to  the  burdens  entailed  upon 
his  subjects  by  his  splendid  public  and  royal  works,  and 
by  his  princely,  rather  than  lucrative,  schemes  of  foreign 
merchandize ; — burdens  which  cost  his  less  able  son  and 
successor  half  his  kingdom. 

These  are  human  characters ;  and  they  and  all  others 
must  be  judged  as  such,  with  due  regard  to  their  times 
and  circumstances.  And  by  the  same  rule,  we  may 
dwell  with  great  delight  and  profit  upon  another  cha- 
racter, comparatively  little  celebrated  in  Jewish  or  Chris- 
tian theology,  but  which  is  very  fully  developed  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  Saul  and  David,  and  is  emi- 
nently beautiful  for  its  devotedness  of  friendship,  and 
quite  unique  in  its  superiority,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  the  suggestions  of  personal  jealousy  and  ambition. 
This  is  the  character  of  Jonathan,  the  heir-apparent  of 
Saul,  yet  the  devoted  friend  and  companion  of  Saul's 
designated  successor.  He  well  deserves  a  canonization 
which  he  has  not  generally  received.  For  the  sake  of 
human  nature,  let  us  delight  to  do  him  ample  justice, 
while  we  are  compelled  to  note  the  admixture  of  frailty 
and  sin  in  the  characters  of  many  great  and  some  good 
men  of  Bible  celebrity. 

The  duration  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  or  monarchies 
rather,  from  the  election  of  Saul  to  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, embraces  a  little  more  than  600  years,  B.  C.  1096 
— 688.  (See  Chronological  Table  of  Kings  and  Pro- 
phets at  the  end  of  this  volume.) 

The  first  three  kings  are  reputed  to  have  reigned  forty 
years  each,  giving  1^  years  as  the  duration  of  the  undi- 
vided monarchy. 
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XJnder  Saul  we  see  effected  that  consolidation  of  the 
powers  of  government  in  a  single  hand,  for  which  the 
long  sway  of  Samueli  and  that  of  Eli  before  him,  as 
Judges,  had  done  much  to  prepare  the  way;  and  his 
reign  and  that  of  David  saw  effected  the  almost  intire 
su'bjugation  of  the  internal,  and  the  nearest  external, 
enemies  of  the  Hebrew  state,  as  the  result  of  this  con- 
solidation of  the  executive  powers  of  government.    The 
event  thus  vindicated,  to  human  wisdom  at  any  rate, 
the  demand  of  the  Jewish  people  for  "  a  king  to  judge 
them,  like  all  other  nations,"  which  they  had  made  to 
Samuel  on  occasion  of  the  evil  administration  of  his  sons 
as  subordinate  judges  in  his  advancing  old  age,  and  in 
consequence  also  of  the  then  threatening  aspect  of  the 
Philistines  on  the  one  side  and  the  Ammonites  on  the 
other.     This  concession  of  a  king  to  their  demands  was 
indeed  contrary  to  the  design  of  Moses  and  the  wish  of 
Samuel,  who  seem  to  have  contemplated  a  more  directly 
theocratic  government ;  and  the  undisguised  representa- 
tion of  the  matter  in  this  point  of  view  by  the  historian 
is  (by  the  by)  the  strongest  possible  voucher  for  the 
reality  of  facts  too  little  complimentary  in  their  tone 
towards  monarchy  to  have  been  imagined  or  invented, 
if  not  really  true,  by  the  writers  of  "  chronicles  of  the 
kings,"  whether  of  Israel  or  of  Judah. 

The  division  of  the  kingdom  was  still  more  alien  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  institutions,  as,  from  the  time 
of  Jeroboam  downwards,  it  became  the  obvious  policy 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  to  discourage  their  people  from 
attending  upon  the  festivals  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  favour 
the  more  northern  local  shrines  and  their  divinities ; — a 
policy  which  naturally  resulted  in  the  fact,  continually 
attested  in  these  books,  that  the  kings  of  Israel  in  suc- 
cession, with  fewest  exceptions,  followed  the  idolatrous 
steps  of  '*  Jeroboam  who  made  Israel  to  sin,"  while  the 
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kings  of  Judahy  with  few  exceptions,  were  observant  of 
the  true  worship  or  even  zealous  against  idolatry.  But 
we  anticipate. 

The  most  important  and  interesting  internal  event  of 
David's  reign,  is  the  setting  up  of  the  Tabernacle  in 
Jerusalem,  and  the  institution  of  music  and  psahnody 
as  parts  of  its  daily  and  weekly  service ;  while  the  great 
distinction  of  Solomon's  reign  is  the' erection  of  the  first 
Temple  on  mount  Moriah. 

Thus  it  was  under  David  and  Solomon  that  the  Jewish 
worship  first  took  its  decisive  and  settled  form.^  The 
history  shews  this  without  disguise.  Theory  apart,  as 
to  the  earlier  or  later  origin  or  developement  of  Jevrish 
sacerdotalism  or  leviticism,  let  us  see  what  this  period  of 
the  Jewish  history  says  of  the  observance  or  neglect  of 
the  Mosaic  instituticms. 

It  is  plain  that,  in  the  days  of  Samuel  and  the  Kings, 
as  we  have  already  observed  in  those  of  the  Judges,  sacri- 
fice was  not  offered  exclusively  where  the  tabernacle  or 
ark  was  standing,  nor  always  by  the  hands  of  the  priests. 

Eli  appears  to  have  dwelt  at  Shiloh,  where  the  taber- 
nacle in  his  time  was.  But  Samuel,  during  the  chief 
part  of  his  administration  apparently,  had  his  house  at 
Ramah,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  where  "  he  built  an 
altar  unto  the  Lord;"  the  ark,  meanwhile,  being  at  Kir- 
jath-jearim  after  its  restoration  by  the  Philistines,  and 
the  tabernacle,  for  anything  that  appears  to  the  contrary, 
being  still  at  Shiloh,  though  at  the  beginning  of  David's 
reign  we  find  it  at  Gibeon  (1  Chron.  xvi.  39),  and  before 
that  apparently  at  Nob.  (1  Sam.  xxi.  xxii.)  Samuel, 
though  not  a  priest,*  offers  sacrifice  himself  in  various 

*  Ahiah  was  the  high-priest :  he  is  expressly  mentioned  as  *'  the 
Lord's  priest  in  Shiloh,  wearing  an  ephod."  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3.)  Samuel 
was  a  prophet,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  could  not  be  a  priest, 
though  some  critics  erroneously  speak  of  him  as  the  latter. 
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places.  (1  Sam.  vii.  9,  x.  8^  xvi.  2^  &c.)  Saul  also  offers 
sacrifice  (1  Sam.  xiii.  9,  &c.)  at  Gilgal,  seemingly  an 
accustomed  place  of  sacrifice^ — ^not  unreproved,  indeed, 
by  Samuel ;  but  the  reproof  is  for  impatience^  not  for 
unconsecrated  hands,  when  Samuel  had  failed  of  meeting 
him  at  "  the  set  time,"  and  when,  Saul  having  made  all 
due  preparation,  the  people  were  beginning  to  be  "  scat- 
tered from  him"  through  the  delay.  And  in  the  next 
chapter  (xiv.  35)  there  is  a  great  sacrifice  offered  after 
a  battle  with  the  Philistines, — a  sin-offering  evidently, — 
for  which  ^'  Saul  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  the  first 
altar  that  he  built  unto  the  Lord."  It  is  not,  indeed, 
implied  here  that  Saul  himself  officiated,  but  rather  the 
revise,  as  the  presence  of  a  priest  is  mentioned.  But 
a  special  altar  was  built. 

Sacrifices  on  high-places  prevailed  throughout  the 
Hebrew  monarchy  to  its  very  end.  Gibeon,  Hebron,* 
Mizpeh,  Bethel,  Gilgal,  appear  to  have  been  among  the 
most  celebrated  of  these  places.  When  the  ark  was  set 
up  in  a  new  tent  in  Jerusalem  by  David,  the  old  taber- 
nacle and  altar  of  burnt-offerings  remained  at  Gibeon, 
under  the  care  of  Zadok  the  priest,  who  offered  burnt- 
offerings  unto  the  Lord  continually.  (See  1  Chron.  xvi. 
37—40,  and  xxi.  28—30 ;  also  2  Chron.  i.  3.)  Even 
after  the  opening  of  the  Temple,  the  sacrifices  on 
these  high-places  (or  hill-chapels,  as  Geddes  calls  them) 
continued  much  as  before.  The  fact  is  partly  vindi- 
cated and  partly  confessed  as  wilfully  wrong  by  the  his- 

*  Hebron.  See  2  Sam,  xv.  7:  "Absalom  said  unto  the  king,  I 
pray  thee  let  me  go  and  pay  my  vow,  which  I  have  vowed  unto  the 
LoHDat  Hebron."  "Why  Hebron?"  observes  Geddes.  "The  ark 
of  the  Lord  was  then  at  Jerusalem,  which  consequently  seemed  the 
proper  place  to  acquit  himself  of  his  vow.  The  solution  that  occurs 
to  me  is  this :  Hebron  was  the  birth-place  of  Absalom,  and  a  principal 
levitical  town,  where,  no  doubt,  it  was  usual  to  oflPer  sacrifices.  For 
the  Mosaic  restrictive  law  had  never  been  religiously  observed,  as  we 
see  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Jewish  history." 
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toriaoi  when,  speaking  of  the  beginning  of  Solomon's 
reign  (1  Kings  iii.  2—4),  he  says:  "The  people  still 
sacrificed  on  high-places^  because  there  was  no  house 
built  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord  until  those  days.  And 
Solomon  loved  the  Lord,  walking  in  the  statutes  of 
David  his  father ;  only  he  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense 
in  high-place^.  And  the  king  went  to  Gibeon  to  sacri- 
fice there,  for  that  was  a  great  high-place :  a  thousand 
bumt-ofierings  did  Solomon  offer  upon  that  altar."  In 
the  successive  reigns  of  the  kings  of  both  houses,  while 
it  is  the  perpetually  recurring  reproach  of  the  idolatrous 
kings  that  they  "  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,'*  not 
removing  the  high-places,  nor  the  groves,  nor  Baal,  but 
worshiping  the  host  of  heaven,  and  making  their  chil- 
dren pass  through  the  fire  according  to  the  abominations 
of  the  heathen, — ^yet  the  praise  of  the  most  religious 
kings  of  the  house  of  Judah  for  having  '^  done  right  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  and  cut  down  the  groves  and 
destroyed  the  images,  is  usually  qualified  by  the  still 
recurring  regret — **  Howbeit,  the  high-places  were  not 
taken  away,  but  the  people  still  sacrificed  and  burnt 
incense  in  the  high-places."  Only  two  of  the  later  kings 
of  Judah,  HezekiaU  and  Josiah,  are  recorded  to  have 
"  removed  the  high-places." 

This  is  a  very  curious  fact,  explain  it  as  we  may.  The 
Jewish  people,  both  before  and  after  the  building  of  the 
Temple  in  Jerusalem,  were  continually  in  the  habit  of 
sacrificing  (avowedly  to  the  true  God,  no  doubt)  on  hill- 
tops throughout  the  land.  After  the  captivity,  no  such 
thing  was  known.  Was  the  Pentateuch,  then,  can  we 
think,  unknown  during  the  monarchy?  Was  it  (as  some 
suggest)  still  unwritten  ?  Was  it  first  written  (forged, 
we  ought  to  say)  during  the  later  monarchy,  or  in  or 
after  the  captivity  ?  Or  was  it  disobeyed,  knowingly  in 
part  and  also  unknowingly,  during  many  ages,  and  better 
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observed  when  the  discipline  of  trouble  had  done  its 
work  upon  the  Jewish  people  ?  That  is  the  question ; 
affecting  the  genuineness  of  the  alleged  institutions  of 
Moses.  We  can  hardly  hesitate  to  choose  th6  latter 
alternative.  It  is  easier  to  understand  how  national 
calamity  should  call  attention  to  neglected  duty,  than 
liow  it  should  lead  to  the  invention  of  a  most  highly 
artificial  standard  of  religious  duty,  and  to  its  universal 
reception  as  part  of  the  historical  and  traditional  elements 
of  the  nation's  mind,  though  unheard  of  by  all  preceding 
ages,  and  confronted  by  the  known  habits  of  the  people 
through  long  ages  past. 

But  may  we  not,  after  all,  admit,  that  there  is  some 
little  obscurity  (to  say  the  least)  in  the  directions  given 
on  this  important  matter  in  the  Pentateuch  itself?  In 
some  passages,  indeed,  the  .use  of  one  single  place  of 
sacrifice  seems  plainly  enjoined.  In  Lev.  xvii.  1 — 9, 
**  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,"  and 
*'  the  altar  of  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle," 
are  plainly  enough  prescribed ;  but  this  was  enjoined  in 
the  wilderness,  when  all  Israel  encamped  together ;  and 
it  might  not  be  understood,  perhaps,  as  applicable  when 
the  people  were  spread  over  the  whole  land  of  Canaan. 
Then  in  Deut.  (xii.  6, 1 1, 14, 26, 27)  it  is  plainly  enough 
said  that,  when  they  are  gone  over  Jordan,  **  there  shall 
be  a  place  which  the  Lord  their  God  should  choose  in 
one  of  their  tribes ;"  but  the  excuse  might  seem  natural 
enough,  so  long  as  "  there  was  no  house  built,"  that  the 
place  was  not  yet  chosen ;  and  then,  after  the  building 
of  the  house,  habit  was  still  strong  even  with  the  royal 
builder  himself.  And  did  not  the  following  passage 
from  the  Law  itself  seem  even  to  contemplate  a  variety 
of  altars  rather  than  only  one  ?  Might  not  the  nation 
have  blamelessly  understood  it  so,  at  least  till  the  erec- 
tion^ of  a  permanent  Temple  to  the  Lord  ?     It  immedi- 
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ately  follows  the  Ten  Commandments  of  Sinai  in  Exod. 
{xx.  24,  2S) :  "  An  altar  of  earth  shalt  thou  make  unto 
me,  and  riialt  sacrifice  thereon  thy  burnt-offerings  and 
thy  peace-offerings,  thy  sheep  and  thine  oxen.  In  all 
places  where  I  record  my  name,  I  will  come  unto  thee, 
and  I  will  bless  thee.  And  if  thou  wilt  make  me  an 
altar  of  stone f  thou  shalt  not  build  it  of  hewn  stone ;  for 
if  thou  lift  up  thy  tool  upon  it,  thou  hast  polluted  it." 

But,  let  the  disobedience  be  regarded  as  wilful  beyond 
mitigation  from  these  excuses; — ^a  similar  mixture  of 
forbidden  practices  with  the  plain  recognition  of  the 
authority  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  is  traceable  in  other 
things.  The  Law  was  clearly  known,  and  partly  ob- 
served. 

The  new  moons  and  sabbaths  are  alluded  to  in  a 
manner  so  purely  incidental  as  to  prove  that  they  were 
habitually  recognized  and  kept  in  some  way  or  other, 
while,  but  for  this  one  casual  notice,  a  hardy  doubter 
might  have  ascribed  the  Jewish  Sabbath  itself  to  later 
Levitical  invention.  In  2  Kings  (iv.  23)  the  Shunam- 
mite  woman  proposing  to  consult  Elisha  on  the  death 
of  her  son,  her  husband  asks,  "  Wherefore  wilt  thou  go 
to-day  ?  It  is  neither  new  moon  nor  sabbath."  Hence 
it  appears  that  the  new  moons  and  sabbaths  were  either 
stated  and  understood  days  for  the  Prophet  to  give 
audience,  or  were  popularly  regarded  as  lucky  or  favour- 
able days.  But  the  allusion, — ^so  incidental  and  transient, 
►  and  thus  inviting  conjecture  as  to  its  direct  meaning, — 
of  course  establishes  the  fact,  otherwise  not  conspicuous 
in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  that  the  Jews  of 
those  days  did  reckon  by  sabbaths  as  well  as  by  lunar 
months. 

Again,  Jeroboam's  appointing  "a  feast  on  the  15th 
day  of  the  eighth  month  like  the  feast  of  Judah"  (the 
feast  of  Tabernacles),  which  was  celebrated  in  the  seventh 
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month,  is  an  incidental  testimony  to  the  fact  of  the 
habitual  yearly  observance  of  the  Mosaic  feasts,  and  to 
the  general  recognition  of  their  authority,  where,  in  the 
general  silence  of  the  record,  the  historic  doubter  might, 
but  for  this  one  fact,  have  called  in  question  the  existence 
of  any  such  institutions  or  observances  among  the  Jews 
till  the  sacerdotal  period  bordering  upon  or  following 
the  captivity,  and  might  have  considered  the  mention  of 
Solomon's  three  yearly  observances  (1  Kings  ix.  25)  as  an 
anachronism  or  a  pious  gloss  of  later  times.  Josiah's 
passover,  in  like  manner  {2  Kings  xxiii.  21),  was  plainly 
special  and  exceptional  only  as  regards  its  magnificence 
and  solemnity ;  but  the  very  narrative  implies  the  general 
knowledge  and  partial  observance  of  the  custom, — a 
custom  again  implying  the  leading  facts  of  the  Mosaic 
history. 

The  law  against  eating  meat  with  the  blood  in  it 
was  plainly  recognized  among  the  people  as  obligatory, 
though  disobeyed  under  the  temptation  of  hunger  and 
fatigue  (1  Sam.  xiv.  33). 

Some  critics  think  there  is  a  trace  of  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbatical  year  in  2  Kings  xix.  29  (see  Priestley's 
note) ;  but  this  is  not  so  decided  as  the  rest. 

Michal's  wooden  image  or  teraph  (1  Sam.  xix.  13), 
reminds  us  of  the  images  which  Rachel  stole  from  her 
father  many  ages  before.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  household-god ;  and  if  really  worshiped  and  bowed 
down  to,  must  have  constituted  an  infraction  of  the  Law 
as  regards  graven  images.  But,  whatever  increased 
scrupulosity  the  Jews,  since  the  captivity,  may  have 
exhibited  on  this  head,  the  prohibition  against  making 
to  themselves  graven  images  was  clearly  not  regarded  in 
earlier  times  as  prohibiting  their  use  in  any  other  aspect 
than  as  likenesses  of  Deity  and  objects  for  worship.    Such 
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images  made  part  of  the  structure  and  furniture  both 
of  the  Tabernacle  and  of  Solomon's  Temple ;  and  it  is 
absurd  to  quote  this  want  of  sensitiveness  on  the  part 
of  the  Jews  during  the  monarchy,  as  throwing  doubt 
upon  the  existence  or  reception  of  the  Laws  of  Moses 
in  those  days ;  for  the  Pentateuch  itself  (be  it  of  earlier 
or  of  later  date)  contains  the  alleged  inconsistency,  de- 
nouncing graven  images  as  objects  of  worship,  yet  order- 
ing graven  cherubs  to  be  placed  in  the  tabernacle  over 
the  ark.  The  inconsistency  is  not  real,  but  seeming, 
and  the  reconcilement  transparent  enough. 

In  the  history  of  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  when 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  has  been  brought  into  the  most 
holy  place,  it  is  mentioned,  in  a  very  simple  and  matter- 
of-fact  manner,  that  ^^  there  was  nothing  in  the  ark  save 
the  two  tables  of  stone  which  Moses  put  there  at  Horeb, 
when  the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with  the  children  of 
Israel  when  they  came  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt "  (1  Kings 
viii.  9).  Now  this  record  is  so  simple  and  unpretend* 
ing  in  its  tone,  as  to  carry  its  own  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  fact  stated.  As  we  read  in  the  history  of  the 
Lawgiver  that  a  pot  of  manna  had  been  also  deposited 
in  the  ark  (Ex.  xvi.  33,  34),  and  "  Aaron's  rod  that 
budded  "  either  in  the  ark  or  on  it  (Numb.  xvii.  10,  also 
Heb.  ix.  4),  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that,  if  this  history 
had  been  written  under  the  influence  of  that  later  sacer- 
dotal and  miracle-loving  spirit,  which  is  represented  as 
having  given  birth  to  the  Pentateuch  in  the  days  of 
Josiah  or  of  Ezra,  the  ark  should  not  have  been  described 
as  containing  the  other  relics,  as  well  as  the  tables  of  the 
covenant.  Why  not  ?  They  would  have  been  there  as 
matter  of  course,  in  a  fiction.  Their  being  omitted, 
while  the  two  tables  are  there,  is  the  simplicity  of  fact 
The  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  are  indeed  admitted  to 
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be  much  freer  from  this  reflected  sacerdotalism*  than 
the  hooks  of  Chronicles ;  and  if  this  simple  and  impre- 
tending  record  in  question  is  credible,  then  the  existence 
of  the  venerable  stone  tablets  in  the  days  of  Solomon  is 
of  high  importance  towards  establishing  the  fact,  that 
not  only  the  Laws  of  the  Two  Tables,  but  the  Laws  of 
Moses  in  general,  were  committed  to  writing  by  himself 
or  under  his  direction. 

It  has  indeed  been  imagined,  and  the  opinion  has 
recently  been  endorsed  by  Mr.  Newman  in  his  Hebrew 
Monarchy  (p.  135),  that  the  "Ten  Commandments" 
written  by  the  Lord  upon  the  new  tables  of  stone  to 
replace  those  which  Moses  had  broken,  and  now  foimd 
in  the  ark  in  Solomon's  reign,  were  not  the  ten  recorded 
in  Exodus  xx.,  but  the  contents  of  the  thirty-foiurth 
chapter,  in  which  the  writing  of  the  new  tables  is  men- 
tioned. These  contents  are  capable,  it  is  said,  of  being 
divided  into  ten  parts.  Mr.  Newman  distributes  them 
as  follows:  "  The  first,  third  and  sixth  Commandments" 
(he  observes)  "are  here  shortened;"  as  indeed  they 
would  need  to  be  for  inscription  on  portable  stone  tablets. 
We  supply  the  verse  references,  which  he  omits : 

"  Ths  Words  of  the  Covenant — the  Ten  Commandments, 
[fibst  table?] 

I.  Thou  shalt  worship  no  other  god  than  Jehovah;  for 
Jehovah,  whose  name  is  Jealous,  is  a  jealous  God 
(verses  10 — 16,  shortened). 
II.  Thou  shalt  make  to  thee  no  molten  gods  (ver.  17). 
in.  The  feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  shalt  thou  keep,  and 
dedicate  all  firstlings  imto  me ;  but  the  first-bom  of 
thy  sons  thou  shalt  redeem.  None  shall  appear  be- 
fore me  empty  (verses  18 — 20,  shortened). 

*  Yet  far  from  intirely  free,  as  witness  the  dreadful  legend  of  the 
men  of  Bethshemesh  (1  Sam.  vi.  19),  and  that  of  the  zealous  Uzzah 
(2  Sam.  yl.  6). 
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rV.  Six  days  shalt  thou  work,  but  on  the  seventh  day  thon 
shalt  rest:  in  ploughing  time  and  in  harvest  thou 
shalt  rest  (ver.  21). 

[•■OOND  TABLB?] 

V.  Thou  shalt  observe  the  feast  of  "Weeks,  the  first-firuits 
of  Wheat-harvest,  and  the  feast  of  Ingathering  at 
the  year's  end  (ver.  22). 
VI.  Thrice  in  the  year  shall  aU  your  males  appear  before 
*  the  Lord  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel  (verses  23,  24, 
shortened). 
Vn.  Thou  shalt  not  offer  the  blood  of  my  sacrifice  wiii 
leaven  (part  of  ver.  25). 
Vin.  Neither  shall  the  sacrifice  of  the  feast  of  the  Passover 
be  left  unto  the  morning  (rest  of  ver.  25). 
IX.  The  first  of  the  first-fruits  of  thy  land  thou  shalt  bring 
unto  the  house  of  Jehovah  thy  God  (part  of  ver.  26). 
X.     Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk  (rest 
of  ver.  26)." 

Now  here  are  indeed  ten  divisions ;  but  are  there  ten 
Commandments?  The  sixth  comprehends  the  third, 
fifth,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth,  enjoining  the  three 
annual  feasts;  of  which  three,  tlie  Passover  is  more 
specifically  enjoined,  with  some  of  its  attendant  o£Bces, 
in  the  third,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth ;  and  die  oth^ 
two  are  specified  in  the  fifth. 

But  are  these  ten  sections  representative,  in  any  way, 
of  the  spirit  or  the  contents  of  the  Law  of  Moses  as  a 
whole  ?  The  worship  of  one  God ;  the  prohibition  of 
molten  gods ;  the  Sabbath ;  the  Passover  somewhat 
fully  particularized ;  Pentecost  and  Tabernacles  simply 
enumerated  ;  and  the  prohibition  of  boiling  a  kid  in  its 
motlier's  milk ; — in  what  point  of  view  can  these  precepts 
be  deemed  worthy  of  such  distinction  above  all  the  rest, 
as  to  have  been  "  written  with  the  finger  of  God"  upon 
stone  tablets  ?  Mr.  Newman  himself  regards  the  riecord 
as  meaning  that  "Jehovah  inscribes"  them;  though  it 
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miglit  be  possible  to  interpret  the  word  he  in  the  28th 
verse  as  meaning  Moses,  if  the  first  verse  of  the  chapter 
did  not  forbid :  **  The  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Hew  thee 
two  tables  of  stone  like  unto  the  first ;  and  /  will  write 
upon  these  tables  the  words  that  were  in  the  first  tables, 
which  thou  brakest."  This  is  express  enough.  The 
Lord  was  he  who  "  wrote  upon  the  tables  the  words  of 
the  covenant,  even -the  Ten  Commandments"  (ver.  28); 
and  the  words  were  the  same  as  on  the  first  tablets. 
Moses  was  to  write  the  words  which  he  had  just  heard ; 
injunctions  (with  the  exception  of  the  somewhat  enig- 
matical one  about  the  kid)  decidedly  prominent  in  his 
ceremonial  law,  and  yet  affording  a  specimen  (as  we 
have  them)  of  that  most  desultory  collocation  of  often- 
repeated  laws  which  we  meet  with  in  many  parts  of 
the  Pentateuch,  perplexing  the  reader  with  irresistible 
doubts  whether  they  can  have  been  so  placed  by  the 
original  writer,  and  tempting  him  to  summon  to  his  aid 
the  vague  idea  of  the  ravages  of  time  on  old  documents, 
and  the  mistakes  of  transcribers.  But  let  any  one  read 
these  "  ten  laws"  in  the  words  of  Exodus,  and  not  as 
abridged  by  Mr.  Newman, — that  is,  from  the  10th  to 
the  26th  verses  inclusive, — and  then  recur  to  the  Deca- 
logue in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus,  and  one  can 
hardly  imagine  that  he  will  doubt  that  the  latter  were 
the  Ten  Conunandments  marvellously  written  on  Mount 
Sinai,  deposited  in  the  ark  by  Moses,  and  found  safe 
there  in  tlie  reign  of  Solomon. 

Nearly  400  years  later,  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  about 
624  B.  C,  another  incident  is  recorded  to  have  happened, 
of  great  interest  to  the  theological  student,  as  bearing 
upon  the  authenticity  and  preservation  of  the  Pentateuch. 
In  2  Kings  xxii.  8 — ,  we  read  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Book  of  the  Law  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  by  Hilkiah 
the  high-priest  and  Shaphan  the  scribe.      The  record 
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is  as  follows  (Hilkiah  and  Shapban  are  superintending 
the  repairs  of  the  temple) : 

'*  And  TTillriah  the  high^priest  said  tinto  Shaphan  the  scribe, 
I  have  found  the  book  of  the  Law  in  the  house  of  the  Lobb  : 
and  Hilkiah  gave  the  book  to  Shaphan,  and  he  read  it. 

''And  Shaphan  the  scribe  came  to  the  king,  and  brought  the 
king  word  again,  and  said.  Thy  servants  have  gathered  the 
money  that  was  found  in  the  house,  and  have  delivered  it  into 
the  hand  of  them  that  do  the  work,  that  liave  the  oversight  of 
the  house  of  the  Loan.  And  Shaphan  the  scribe  shewed  the 
king,  saying,  Hilkiah  the  priest  hath  delivered  me  a  book. 
And  Shaphan  read  it  before  the  king. 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  king  had  heard  the  words  of 
the  book  of  the  Law,  that  he  rent  his  clothes.  And  the  king 
commanded  Hilkiah  the  priest,  and  Ahikam  the  son  of  Shaphan, 
and  Achbor  the  son  of  Michaiah,  and  Shaphan  the  scribe,  and 
Asahiah  a  servant  of  the  kin^s,  saying,  Go  ye,  inquire  of  the 
LoBD  for  me,  and  for  the  people,  and  for  all  Judah,  concerning 
the  words  of  this  book  that  is  found :  for  great  is  the  wrath  of 
the  Loan  that  is  kindled  against  us,  because  our  others  have 
not  hearkened  unto  the  words  of  this  book,  to  do  according 
unto  all  that  which  is  written  concerning  us." 

[They  consult  the  prophetess  Huldah,  who  replies :] 

*'  Thus  saith  the  Lokd,  Behold,  I  will  bring  evil  upon  this 
place,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  thereof,  even  all  the  words  of 
the  book  which  the  king  of  Judah  hath  read :  because  they 
have  forsaken  me,  and  have  burnt  incense  unto  other  gods," 
&c.     But  the  evil  Is  not  to  come  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Josiah. 

Then  we  read  that  "  The  king  sent,  and  they  gathered  unto 
him  all  the  elders  of  Judah  and  of  Jerusalem.  And  the  king 
went  up  into  the  house  of  the  Loan,  and  aU  the  men  of  Judah, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  with  him,  and  the  priests, 
and  the  prophets,  and  all  the  people,  both  small  and  great : 
and  he  read  in  their  ears  all  the  words  of  the  book  of  the 
Covenant  which  was  found  in  the  house  of  the  Loan.  And 
the  king  stood  by  a  pillar,  and  made  a  covenant  before  the 
Loan,  to  walk  after  the  Loan,  and  to  keep  his  commandments, 
and  his  testimonies,  and  his  statutes,  with  all  their  heart  and 
all  their  soul,  to  perform  the  words  of  this  covenant  that  were 
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written  in  this  book.  And  all  the  people  stood  to  the  cove- 
nant." 

Then  the  zealous  destruction  of  idolatrous  places  and 
implements  followed. 

Upon  this  record  the  question  naturally  arises,  What 
was  this  Book  of  the  Law  which  Hilkiah  found? 
Was  it  the  Pentateuch  ?  Had  the  Pentateuch  then  never 
been  known  till  the  time  of  Josiah  ?  Or,  known  before, 
had  it  been  lost  of  late  years,  and  was  it  now  recovered? 
If  lost,  had  it  been  forgotten ;  or  was  it  remembered, 
regretted  and  searched  for  ?  And  was  there  but  one  soli- 
tary copy  of  the  Book  of  the  Law  in  existence  ?  Or  was 
some  particular  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy  for  instance,  now  for  the  first  time  brought 
to  light,  or  now  for  the  first  time  written,  the  other 
books  of  Moses  (which  are  pretty  easily  separable  from 
Deuteronomy)  having  been  previously  well  known  ? 

The  record  is  provokingly  scanty ;  and  the  only  answers 
to  these  natural  questions  are  largely  conjectural.  But 
in  conjecturing  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  we  must 
not  forget  the  admitted  prevalence  of  the  use  of  writing 
ever  since  the  age  of  Solomon, — for  nearly  400  years, 
that  is,  before  the  time  of  Hilkiah's  discovering  "  the 
Book  of  the  Law."  We  must  remember  that  the 
Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  were  re- 
gularly kept ;  that  scribes  now  formed  a  recognized 
profession ;  and  ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  possible  that 
there  should  have  been  no  sacred  documents  or  records 
during  all  these  years,  embodying  the  religious  observ- 
ances which  the  priests  and  prophets  believed  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Moses. 

Mr.  Newman  (Heh.  Mon.,  p.  317)  thus  describes  the 
occurrence,  not  conjecturally,  but  quasi  narratively,  on 
the  credit  of  critical  considerations  not^expressed,  but 
asserted  by  him  to  be  conclusive : 
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"  During  the  same  period  (it  is  almost  certaiiily  established 
by  criticism),  an  important  literary  work  had  gone  on  under 
the  auspices  of  Hilkiah,  the  chief-priest; — ^the  composition  of 
a  continuous  rhetorical  book^  comprising  all  the  most  spiritual 
matters  received  as  part  of  the  Law  of  Israel,  in  conjunction 
with  the  highest  Levitical  pretensions.  This  book  is  known 
among  the  modems  by  the  Greek  name  JDeuteronomyy  or  the 
Eepetition  of  the  Law.  How  fer  the  first  four  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  may  be  said  to  have  been  now  first  composed,  or 
what  changes  they  underwent  by  the  process  oi  compilation, 
is  a  much-debated  question,  respecting  which  the  historian,  can 
confidentiy  aiBrm  little.  The  arguments  which  prevail  to  shew 
the  recent  origin  of  Deuteronomy,  forbid  us  to  imagine  that 
the  sacerdotal  party  of  that  day,  however  well-intentioned, 
could  feel  any  such  hesitations  and  scruples  as  would  affect 
even  the  commonest  minds  among  ourselves,  in  compiling  from 
mixed  sources  an  authoritative  and  sacred  book.  "When  we  know 
what  a  Cyprian  and  a  Chrysostom  thought  of  *  pious  fiauds,* 
and  how  greedily  a  Justin  Martyr  could  snatch  at  Sybilline 
forgeries  which  helped  a  Christian  advocate,  it  would  be  vain 
to  expect  our  own  standard  of  simplicity  in  a  TTilkiah,  or  any 
clear-sighted  criticism  in  the  Jewish  people,  l^or  is  there  the 
slightest  ground  for  ascribing  to  TTilkiab  and  the  priests  around 
him  any  high  or  sensitive  virtue,  beyond  that  of  hating  cruel 
and  sensual  idolatries.  In  the  latter  point,  the  most  unscru- 
pulous of  the  clergy  of  Europe,  who  have  ever  attained  public 
eminence,  would  vie  with  him ;  but  nothing  is  more  uncommon 
in  public  men  than  a  delicate  anxiety  concerning  the  means 
which  are  to  bring  about  good  ends.  The  testimony  of  Jere- 
miah is  indeed  throughout  unfavourable  to  the  priests  of  Josiah*s 
day,  even  to  those  whom  he  found  in  power  in  his  earlier  years 
of  prophecy;  which  may  seem  by  no  means  to  except  the  chief- 
priest  himself: — '  The  prophets  prophesy  falsely,  and  ^hepriesU 
rule  hy  their  means*  (v.  31) ;  and  although  there  is  not  the  least 
ground  for  imagining  the  remark  to  be  peculiarly  directed 
against  Huldah  the  prophetess  and  Hilkiah  the  priest,  it  is 
quite  gratuitous  in  a  modem  commentator  to  treat  those  per- 
sonages as  wholly  superior  to  the  temptations  of  their  class." 
(Pp.  317,  318.) 
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I  have  quoted  further  than  was  necessary  to  my 
immediate  purpose,  in  order  to  remark  upon  the  left- 
handed  compliment  to  the  characters  of  the  prophetess 
Huldah  and  the  priest  Hilkiah,  added  as  a  corrective 
to  the  insinuation  that  the  priests  and  prophets  were 
habitually  or  usually  leagued  together  in  one  interest. 
This  was  not  the  case,  whatever  special  instance  Jere- 
miah  may  have  had  in  view  in  the  words  quoted  from 
him.  On  the  contrary  (as  we  shall  presently  have  to 
remark  more  pointedly),  the  general  character  of  the 
prophetic  ministrations  was  decidedly  anti-sacerdotal; 
so  much  so,  that  the  fine  moral  tone  of  their  frequent 
appeals  against  the  abuse  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  and 
ceremonies,  is  often  quoted  by  theologians  of  Mr. 
Newman's  own  class,  as  intimating  that  sacrifices  and 
ceremonies  had  not  been  enjoined  at  all.  "I  desire 
mercy,  and  not  sacrifice ;"  "  I  spake  not  to  your  fathers 
concerning  sacrifice  and  offering,  but  this  one  thing  I 
commanded  them,  saying,  Obey  my  voice ;" — these  and 
similar  contrasts  in  the  Prophets  between  the  moral  and 
the  ritual  law,  shew  anything  rather  than  a  sacerdotal 
tendency.  They  are  generally  taken  as  fine  remon- 
strances against  the  substitution  of  ceremony  for  virtue ; 
they  are  sometimes  strained  into  the  denial  of  the  obli- 
gation of  sacrifice  at  all ;  but  they  are  in  no  sense  the 
signs  of  a  league  between  priests  and  prophets ;  they 
forbid  us  to  speak  or  those  persons  as  a  class;  there 
are  two  classes,  representing,  one  of  them,  the  ceremonial 
aspect  of  Judaism  most  strongly,  the  other  its  moral 
aspect  almost  exclusively. 

But,  to  return  to  the  question  of  the  Book  of  the  Law, 
found,  or  alleged  to  have  been  found,  by  Hilkiah;  which 
Mr.  Newman  considers  to  have  been,  beyond  doubt,  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy,  then  first  written  by  Hilkiah,  or 
under  his  auspices. 
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Mr.  N.,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  venture  any 
opinion  on  the  question,  whether  the  first  four  books  of 
the  Pentateuch  were  now  first  composed.  But  surely 
the  composition  of  Deuteronomy  at  this  time  would 
pretty  well  imply  the  previous  existence  of  the  rest; 
for  though  we  may  imagine  the  first  four  as  existing 
without  Deuteronomy,*  till  it  was  added  as  a  kind  of 
summary  or  supplement,  yet  we  cannot  imagine  any 
motive  for  the  composition  of  Deuteronomy,  unless  the 
others  were  already  in  existence.  It  would  be  begin- 
ning at  the  wrong  end,  whether  of  fact  or  of  fiction,  or 
in  the  conversion  of  national  traditions  into  written  his- 
tory, to  frame  the  rhetorical  exhortations  of  Moses  to 
the  people  when  within  sight  of  the  Holy  Land,  before 
giviog  the  history  of  their  progress  thither. 

Certainly  the  discovery  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy 
(if  we  could  imagine  it  as  existing  previously,  but  lost 
for  a  while,  mislaid,  or  unknown  to  king  and  priest, 
who  were,  however,  acquainted  with  the  other  books  of 
the  Pentateuch)  would  precisely  account  for  the  eflect 
described  in  the  history  as  having  been  produced  upon 
the  minds  of  the  king  and  the  other  hearers.  Deutero- 
nomy is  a  summary  of  the  Law,  and  an  emphatic  recital 
of  its  blessings  and  curses,  which  might  be  appropriately 
designated  the  **  Book  of  the  Covenant,"  and  was  likely 
to  make  the  assembled  hearers  fee\,  when  it  was  read  to 

*  More  precisely  speaking,  the  W>ks  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus 
and  Numbers,  together  with  the  last  four  chapters  of  Deuteronomy, 
would  form  a  complete  whole ;  into  which  the  insertion  of  the  first 
thirty  chapters  of  Deuteronomy  by  a  later  hand  is,  as  a  literary  phe- 
nomenon, quite  conceivable ;  since  those  thirty  chapters  contain  the 
repetitionary  and  rhetorical  parts  of  the  work,  and  it  might  have 
previously  existed  and  seemed  complete  without  them ;  just  as  the 
mission  of  Moses  itself  might  have  been  completed  (though  not  so 
fully)  without  his  having  thus  recapitulated  his  laws  and  exhortations 
to  obedience  just  before  his  death.  Yet  surely  a  very  natural,  wise, 
thoughtful  and  kind  addition  on  his  part,  so  to  recapitulate  and  exhort  I 
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them,  that  "  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  was  against  them, 
because  their  fathers  had  not  hearkened  unto  the  words 
of  this  book,  to  do  according  to  all  that  which  is  writ- 
ten concerning  them."     But  this  supposition  necessarily 
implies — instead  of  leaving  it  a  still  undecided  question 
— ^the  previous  knowledge  and  recognition  of  the  Law 
itself,  as  contained  in  the  other  books.     And  the  idea 
of  the  composition  of  Deuteronomy  at  this  time  by  those 
who  professed  to  have  recovered  a  copy  of  it  from  ob- 
livion, imputes  to  them  a  kind  of  fraud,  of  which  the 
historian  seems  quite  unsuspicious,  and  which  we  are 
unwilling  needlessly  to   admit,  though   Mr.  Newman 
regards  it  as  presenting  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the 
way  of  his  hypothesis.     As  Deuteronomy  (or  rather  its 
first  thirty  chapters)  is  thus  separable  from  the  rest  of 
the  Pentateuch, — and  the  very  supposition  here  noticed 
implies  the  previous  existence  of  the  other  books, — why 
may  we  not  suppose  that  the  whole  Pentateuch  existed 
in  two  or  more  portions ; — ^it  is  not  necessary,  perhaps 
not  likely,  that  it  should  have  been  all  in  one  volume  or 
roll ; — that  the  narrative  books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus  and 
Numbers  (the  real  history  of  the  giving  of  the  Law), 
were  chiefly  known  and  used ;  and  that  another  portion, 
Deuteronomy,  was,  after  long  neglect,  recovered  as  de- 
scribed ?     The  neglect  of  the  Law  during  the  long  reign 
of  Manasseh,  the  short  one  of  Amon,  and  the  minority 
of  Josiah  himself  (nearly  70  years  in  all),  is  surely  enough 
to  explain  the  obsoleteness  of  the  exhortations  in  Deu- 
teronomy, if  not  to  make  us  wonder  whether  even  the 
provisions  of  the  other  books  had  been  ever  studied  or 
publicly  read  during  that  interval.    The  narrative  seems 
therefore  credible  as  it  stands,  though  not  so  full  and 
explanatory  as  we  could  have  wished,  and  is  our  best 
voucher,  in  fact,  for  the  already  recognized  authority  of 
the  written  Law  of  Moses. 

n3 
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A  very  important  element  of  Judaism  first  rose  into 
distinctness  during  the  time  of  Samuel,  and  apparently 
imder  his  influence,  which  thenceforth  plays  a  conspi- 
cuous part  in  the  history,  namely, 

THE   SCHOOLS,    OB  COMPAIOES,    OF   THE   PBOPHETS. 

It  had  been  promised  by  Moses  that  a  succession  of 
propheU  like  himself  (for  that  is  the  evident  meaning  of 
''a  prophet  like  unto  me")  should  from  time  to  time 
arise  among  the  people,  ''  into  whose  mouth  the  Lord 
would  put  His  words ;"  and  he  added  this  criterion  for 
distinguishing  the  true  prophet  from  the  false :  *'  And 
if  thou  shalt  say  in  thine  heart.  How  shall  we  know  the 
word  which  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken  ?  When  a  prophet 
speaketh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  if  the  thing  follow 
not,  nor  come  to  pass,  that  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord 
hath  not  spoken,  but  the  prophet  hath  spoken  it  pre- 
sumptuously: thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  him."*     In 

*  The  whole  passage,  in  its  connection,  is  as  follows  (Deut.  xviii. 
9—22) : 

"  When  thou  art  come  into  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee,  thou  shalt  not  learn  to  do  after  the  abominations  of  those  nations. 

"  There  shaU  not  be  found  among  you  any  one  that  maketh  his  son 
or  his  daughter  to  pass  through  the  fire,  or  that  useth  divination,  or 
an  observer  of  times,  or  an  enchanter,  or  a  witch, 

**  Or  a  charmer,  or  a  consulter  with  familiar  spirits,  or  a  wizard,  or 
a  necromancer. 

**  For  all  that  do  these  things  are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord  : 
and  because  of  these  abominations,  the  Lobd  thy  God  doth  drive  them 
out  from  before  thee. 

"  Thou  shalt  be  perfect  with  the  liORD  thy  God. 

"For  these  nations,  which  thou  shalt  possess,  hearkened  unto 
observers  of  times  and  unto  diviners  :  but  as  for  thee,  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  not  suffered  thee  so  to  do. 

« The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  Prc^het  from  the 
midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me ;  unto  him  ye  shall  hearken ; 

"  According  to  all  that  thou  desiredst  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  Horeb 
in  the  day  of  the  assembly,  saying.  Let  me  not  hear  again  the  voice 
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this  connection,  necromancy  and  divination  are  sternly 
forbidden. 

When  we  consider  the  prevailingly  ritual  character  of 
the  Jewish  religion,  and  the  great  power  given  by  it  to 
the  priesthood,  the  prophetical  functions  appear  in  a 
very  important  light  as  a  check  upon  the  abuse  of  power 
and  a  corrective  to  the  influence  of  ceremonialism.  The 
priesthood  was  hereditary  in  one  tribe,  that  of  Levi,  and 
liable,  therefore,  to  all  the  evils  of  hereditary  power  and 
the  growing  formalism  of  an  hereditary  profession.  The 
prophet,  on  the  other  hand,  was  personally  impelled  to 
his  work  by  his  own  individual  promptings.  The  **sons 
of  the  prophets"  were  not  so  by  family  descent,  but  by 
individual  fitness  and  impulse.  And,  while  the  func- 
tions of  the  priesthood  were  chiefly  ceremonial  or  of  a 
routine  kind,  those  of  the  prophet  were  altogether  devo- 
tional, moral,  social,  and  therein  often  political.  With 
sacred  music  and  song,  he  excited  the  devout  or  patriotic 

of  the  LoBD  my  Qod,  neither  let  me  see  this  great  fire  any  more,  that 
I  die  not 

*'  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  They  have  well  spoken  that  whiqh 
they  have  spoken. 

*'  I  wiU  raise  them  up  a  Prophet  from  among  their  brethren,  like 
unto  thee,  and  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth ;  and  he  shall  speak 
unto  them  aU  that  I  shall  command  him. 

'*  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  wiU  not  hearken  unto 
my  words  which  he  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him. 

**But  the  prophet,  which  shall  presume  to  speak  a  word  in  my 
name,  which  I  have  not  commanded  him  to  speak,  or  that  shall  speak 
in  the  name  of  other  gods,  even  that  prophet  shall  die. 

**  And  if  thou  say  in  thine  heart.  How  shall  we  know  the  word 
which  the  Lobd  hath  not  spoken  ? 

•*  When  a  prophet  speaketh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  if  the  thing 
follow  not,  nor  come  to  pass,  that  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath 
not  spoken,  but  the  prophet  hath  spoken  it  presumptuously :  thou 
shalt  not  be  afraid  of  him." 

A  decidedly  anti-sacerdotal  passage  is  this>  which  would  hardly 
have  been  allowed  such  gratuitous  prominence  in  a  Pentateuch  of 
priestly  origination.  Certainly  the  prophets  were  not,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  tods  of  the  priesthood. 
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emotions  of  otliers^  while  giving  expression  to  his  own. 
In  private  and  in  public,  he  preached  righteousness  and 
reproved  wrong  of  every  kind,  fearlessly  remonstrating 
against  the  oppressions  of  the  great  and  the  idolatries  of 
both  kings  and  people,  with  all  their  connected  train  of 
moral  pollution.  The  prophetic  gift  was  not  limited  to 
men :  we  read  occasionally  of  women  exercising  it,  as 
Huldah  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  Anna  at  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ, 

Some  of  the  finest  passages  in  such  written  works  of 
the  prophets  as  have  come  down  to  us,  are  those  in  which 
they  deprecate  reliance  upon  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  and  seem  almost  to  denoimce  sacrifice  and 
ceremony  altogether,  while  exhorting  to  moral  duties, 
justice,  truth  and  mercy,  as  supreme  above  everything 
else.  For  instance :  "  To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude 
of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  ?  saith  the  Lord :  I  am  full 
of  the  burnt-offerings  of  rams  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts ; 
and  I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs, 
or  of  he-goats.  When  ye  come  to  appear  before  me, 
who  hadi  required  this  at  your  hand  to  tread  my  courts? 
Bring  no  more  vain  oblations ;  incense  is  an  abomination 
unto  me ;  the  new  moons  and  sabbaths,  the  calling  of  , 
assemblies,  I  cannot  away  vnth ;  it  is  iniquity,  even  the 
solemn  meeting.  Your  new  moons  and  your  appointed 
feasts,  my  soul  hateth ;  they  are  a  trouble  unto  me ;  I 
am  weary  to  bear  them.  And  when  ye  spread  forth 
your  hands,  I  will  hide  mine  eyes  from  you ;  yea,  when 
ye  make  many  prayers,  I  will  not  hear ;  your  hands  are 
full  of  blood.  Wash  ye,- make  you  clean ;  put  away  the 
evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes;  cease  to 
do  evil ;  learn  to  do  well ;  seek  judgment ;  relieve  the 
oppressed;  judge  the  fatherless;  plead  for  the  vddow" 
(Is.  i.  11—17).  And  again,  in  Jeremiah  (vii.  22,  2S), 
we  have  this  noble  disclaimer :  "I  spake  not  unto  your 
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fathers  (not  chiefly,  that  is*),  nor  commanded  them,  in 
the  day  that  I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
concerning  bumt-ofFerings  or  sacrifices:  but  this  thing 
(first,  foremost  and  chief,  that  is*)  commanded  I  them, 
saying,  Obey  my  voice,  and  I  will  be  your  God,  and  ye 
shall  be  my  people." 

It  is  the  fashion  with  a  recent  school  of  theologians 
to  interpret  these  fine  contrasts  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  the  prophets  didactically  declare  that  God  had 
never  commanded  sacrifice  at  all,  and  to  argue  thence 
that  the  Mosaic  Law,  in  which  the  Jews  plainly  read 
that  He  did  command  it,  could  not,  in  the  time  of  these 
prophets,  have  been  written.  This  argument  would  date 
not  only  Deuteronomy,  but  the  whole  Pentateuch,  as 
low  down  as  the  captivity  when  Jeremiah  prophesied. 
Anything  more  strained,  not  to  say  wilful,  in  the  way  of 
biblical  interpretation,  can  scarcely  be  found  among  the 
most  'orthodox  writers  of  theological  paradoxes.  We 
-may  strain  any  writer  into  self-contradiction,  if  we  try. 
The  prophets  who  declare  that  sacrifice  is  not  required 
where  moral  duty  is  in  question,  are  only  repeating  the 
noble  morality  of  the  Pentateuch  itself,  which  never  per- 
mits sacrifice  to  atone  for  dereliction  of  virtue.  The 
same  prophets  say  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  ritual 
purifications  of  the  Law ;  but  imply  them  in  effect  when 
they  remonstrate  against  their  substitution  for  internal 
holiness. 

The  prediction  of  future  events  was  only  one  part, 
and  seldom  the  chief  part,  of  the  prophetic  function; 
and  this,  judging  from  the  words  of  Moses  abeady  cited, 
was  (usually  at  least)  confined  to  the  closely  impending 
future,  respecting  which  those  who  heard  the  prophet 
deliver  his  message,  could  know  for  themselves  whether 

•  The  commonest  of  Jewish  idioms ;  a  contrast  for  a  strong  compo' 
riwn; — yet  and  no,  for  much  and  little. 
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'*  the  thing  followed  and  came  to  pass**  or>  not.  That 
modem  notion  of  prophecy  which  limits  it  to  predic- 
tion only,  and  extends  the  prediction  over  the  range  of 
cenluries,  is  too  narrow  in  one  direction,  and  too  large 
in  another,  to  describe  accurately  the  Jewish  idea  and 
the  Jewish  experience  of  prophets  and  prophesyings. 

The  first  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  word  in  the 
Pentateuch  itself  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  its  width 
of  meaning.  Aaron  is  declared  (Exodus  vii.  1)  to  be 
prophet  to  Moses;  that  is,  his  spokesman,  his  mouth- 
piece, his  utterance.  In  Numbers  (xi.  11 — 29)  the  word 
occurs  in  its  widest  and  most  customary  meaning: — 
Moses,  having  complained  bitterly  of  his  inability  to 
bear  the  whole  burden  of  the  discontented  people  alone, 
is  ordered  to  bring  together  seventy  of  the  elders  of 
Israel  (perhaps  the  same  elders  who  had  before  accom- 
panied him  to  the  Mount,  Ex.  xxiv.  1);  and  Jehovah 
promises  **to  take  of  the  spirit  which  is  upon  him  and 
put  it  upon  them,  so  that  they  shall  bear  the  burden  of 
the  people  with  him,  which  he  is  unable  to  bear  alone." 
Moses  does  accordingly,  and  the  result  is  described  in 
these  words :  '^  It  came  to  pass  that,  when  the  spirit  rested 
upon  them,  they  prophesied  and  did  not  cease.''  That 
these  seventy  men  forthwith  began  to  predict  future 
events,  is  certainly  not  the  meaning  of  the  historian,  nor 
would  be  appropriate  to  the  occasion ;  but  that  they  sang 
hymns,  perhaps  gesticulating  or  dancing  at  the  same  time, 
— uttered  devout  expressions,  and  made  earnest  appeals 
to  the  religious  feelings  of  those  about  them.  In  this 
sense  precisely  the  history  itself  explains,  at  a  later 
period,  the  prophes3fing  (or  propketizing,  as  Geddes  has 
it)  of  the  ** company  of  prophets'*  whom  Saul  meets 
**  coming  down  from  the  high  place  with  a  psaltery,  and 
a  tabret,  and  a  pipe,  and  a  harp  before  them,*'  when 
"  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  comes  upon  Saul  also  (or,  as 
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Geddes  translates  it,  'a  divine  rapture  seizes  him'),  and 
he  too  prophesies  with  them  and  is  turned  into  another 
man"  (1  Sam.  x.).  Even  Saul's  messengers,  on  another 
occasion,  prophesy  in  the  same  manner  (1  Sam.  xix.  20, 
21).  David  appointed  the  sons  of  Asaph,  Heman  and 
Jeduthun  **  to  prophesy  with  harps,  with  psalteries  and 
with  cymbals,"  i.e.  to  chant  hymns  to  music  (1  Chron. 

XXV.  1). 

Nor  is  this  wide  meaning  of  the  terms  prophet  and 
prophesying  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  In  the  language  of 
Rome,  vates  (etymologically  meaning  speaker,  oracle  J 
was  not  prophet  only,  but  poet  also,  and  as  mere  poet 
was  designated  "sacred"  by  one  of  the  number.*  The 
Greek  fMrric,  which  some  connect  with  fjiaivofjiai,  need- 
lessly confounding  the  frenzy  of  prophecy  with  that 
of  madness,  leads  us  back  to  the  common  root  of  both 
terms,  /xaw,  as  expressive  of  vehement  desire  or  emo- 
tion. St.  Paul,  in  his  letter  to  Titus  (i.  12),  quotes  a 
Greek  poet,  and  calls  him  irpo^nyc,  "a  prophet."  The 
Christian  Scriptures  recognize  "prophesyings"  as  among 
the  ministrations  of  the  early  church,  where  they  are 
evidently  equivalent  to  teaching,  exhortation  and  the 
devout  ojffices  of  prayer  and  praise.  And,  in  this  sense. 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  vindicated,  under  his  "Plea  for 
Liberty  of  Prophesying,"  the  liberty  of  preaching,  teach- 
ing, or  religious  utterance,  in  his  own  day. 

It  is  quite  appropriate  to  our  subject,  and  illustrative 
of  it,  to  inquire  in  what  sense  "the  spirit  of  the  Lord" 
came  upon  Saul  when  he  "began  to  prophetize  with  the 
prophets."  The  facts  as  described  in  the  history  might 
be  suJKciently  imderstood  from  the  mere  natural  infec- 

♦  As  in  the  well-known  lines  of  Horace  (Od.  iv.  9). 
**  Blacrimabiles 
TJrgentor  ignotique  longH 

Nocte,  carent  quia  yate  sacro." 
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don  (so  to  speak)  of  the  religious  atmosphere  in  which 
he  found  himself  while  still  vividly  impressed  by  his 
recent  interview  with  the  prophet  Samuel.  And  there 
are  many  occasions  on  which  there  is  no  need,  nor  indeed 
room,  to  admit  the  idea  of  any  supernatural  influences 
having  been  communicated  to  men  who  are  described  as 
prophesying.  Nor  need  we  be  at  all  surprised  at  the 
language  in  question,  which  refers  such  emotions  to  the 
** spirit  of  God"  as  their  immediate  cause,  when  we  bear 
in  mind  that  it  was  the  habit  of  Hebrew  speech  to  refer 
all  conspicuous  or  striking  results  to  the  direct  agency 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  a  manner  that  quite  goes 
beyond  the  Christian  idea  of  what  is  reverential  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  Providence,  and  that  is  inconsistent 
in  many  cases  with  what  we  know  of  the  operation  of 
causes  and  effects.  When  Bezaleel,  the  chief  artificer 
in  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle,  is  described  as 
**JUled  with  the  spirit  of  God  in  wisdom,  and  in  under- 
standing, and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of  work^ 
manshipf  to  devise  cunning  works,  to  work  in  gold,  in 
silver,  and  in  brass,  and  in  cutting  of  stones  to  set  them, 
and  in  carving  of  timber,^*  we  feel  that  this  is  hardly  a 
worthy  occasion  for  such  an  expression,  if  taken  in  the 
full  solemnity  of  meaning  in  which  we  are  apt  to  under- 
stand it.  When  "an  evil  spirit  from  God"  is  said  to 
trouble  Saul,  we  feel  that  our  worthiest  idea  of  God 
revolts  from  the  representation.  But  we  can  perfectly 
sympathize  with  the  Hebrew  poet  who,  describing  the 
operations  of  outward  nature,  looks  direct  to  Nature's 
God,  and  exclaims,  "Thou  sendest  forth  thy  spirit, 
they  are  created;"  "He  watereth  the  hills  from  his 
chambers;"  "He  giveth  snow  like  wool,  He  casteth 
forth  his  ice  like  morsels." 

To  the  Christian  philosopher,  the  devout  recognition 
of  the  Great  First  Cause  in  all  objects  and  in  all  events,. 
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does  not  supersede  the  investigation  of  second  causes. 
But  with  the  Jews  it  did  to  a  great  degree.  By  pre- 
ceding, it  tended  to  preclude,  the  philosophy  of  inter- 
mediate causation.  The  Jews  knew  little  of  second 
causes,  whether  in  the  world  of  matter  or  in  that  of 
mind ;  but  they  believed  (and  rightly  believed)  every- 
thing to  be  ultimately  attributable  to  the  First  Cause ; 
and  in  ascribing  certain  things  (especially  the  evil  actions 
and  passions  of  men)  directly  to  Him,  they  have  greatly 
perplexed  the  philosophy  of  Religion. 

As  regards  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  whether 
intellectual  or  emotional,  and,  most  of  all,  religious 
(which  are  both  intellectual  and  emotional),  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  they  should  have  ascribed  to  a  direct 
divine  inspiration  all  its  more  vivid  impressions  and 
impulses.  We  ourselves,  in  spite  of  our  Western  un- 
imaginativeness  and  our  more  critical  exactness  of  lan- 
guage, do  not  scruple  to  speak  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Poet,  the  Painter  or  Sculptor,  the  Musician,  the  Orator. 
By  this  we  do  not  for  one  moment  mean  anything  su- 
pernatural, but  something  natural,  at  its  best,  its  highest, 
purest,  most  vivid,  most  excited.  Yet  we  can  only  use 
the  same  word.  Inspiration  (marked,  it  may  be,  by  a 
serious  tone  or  by  a  theological  epithet),  when  we  wish 
distinctly  to  ascribe  supernatural  influence  to  a  man's 
mind  or  to  his  book.  The  ancient  Hebrews  used  the 
term  probably  with  less  exactness  than  we  do,  but  also 
with  less  distinct  consciousness  of  its  being  unexactly 
or  figuratively  employed;  for,  just  in  proportion  to 
their  deficient  knowledge  of  the  natural  powers  and 
operations  of  the  human  mind,  they  used  it  with  a  more 
prevalent  feeling  that  there  was  a  direct  divine  impulse 
or  impression  in  all  the  higher  developements  of  spiritual 
energy,  whether  in  the  artist  Bezaleel  or  in  the  prophet 
Isaiah.     They  were  thus  liable  to  grievous  inconsist- 
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encies  when  (as  examples  are  faithfully  recorded  in  the 
books  before  us)  false  prophets  prophesy^  and^  the  false- 
hood being  shewn  by  the  result,  they  still  do  not  deny 
that  the  prophetic  function  has  been  exercised.  On 
one  occasion  a  prophet  yields  up  his  own  declared  con- 
viction of  what  the  Lord  had  said  to  him,  in  deference 
to  the  false  and  artful  assertion  of  another,  that  the  Lord 
had  spoken  differently  to  him ;  and  a  strange  story  of 
equivocal  retribution  ensues.  (See  1  Kings  xiii.)  There 
is  a  very  remarkable  passage  illustrative  of  many  matters 
of  prophetic  usage  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  who  is 
disposed  (1  Kings  xxii.)  to  assist  Ahab,  the  king  of 
Israel,  in  a  projected  war  against  the  king  of  Sjrria  for 
the  recovery  of  Ramoth  Gilead,  but  who  suggests  the 
propriety  of  first  "  inquiring  at  the  word  of  the  Lord."* 

*  Mr.  Newman  has  a  very  inatraetiTe  passage  (Heb,  Mon*,  p.  35) 
on  the  various  modes  adopted  in  **  inquiring  of  the  Lord." 

•*  "We  hear  of  four  principal  modes  in  which  Jehovah  was  supposed 
to  give  responses  (1  Sam.  x.  20 ;  xzviii.  6) — by  dreams,  by  Urim,  by 
htt  and  by  prophecy.  (I.)  It  has  always  been  a  specious  and  favourite 
idea  that  the  human  soul,  during  sleep,  passes  into  closer  contact  with 
the  world  of  spirits,  and  is  better  fitted  than  in  waking  hours  for 
receiving  divine  communications.  Nice  distinctions,  indeed,  were 
drawn  between  dreama  and  visiont  by  most  early  nations ;  but  it  is 
manifest  that  they  can  have  had  no  very  trustworthy  criterion  for 
judging  to  which  of  the  two  classes  a  particular  appearance  belonged. 
The  learned  Jews  in  later  times  have  with  one  voice  declared  that 
the  highest  species  of  prophecy  was  that  in  which  the  Divine  Spirit 
influenced  the  soul  without  throwing  it  into  sleep  or  impairing  its 
natural  energies :  nevertheless,  visions  seen  in  sleep  were  always 
recognized  as  one  undoubted  mode  in  which  Jehovah  made  known 
his  will  and  laid  open  the  future ;  and  though  it  is  probable  that 
divine  dreams  were  not  regarded  as  confined  to  prophets,  yet  none 
were  so  eminent  in  this  sort  of  revelation  as  they.  (2.)  Urim  and 
Thummim  was  the  name  of  a  peculiar  breastplate  of  precious  stones 
worn  by  the  high-priest,  and  employed  by  him  to  ask  counsel  of 
Jehovah.  The  imperfect  explanation  given  of  this  apparatus  in  the 
Hebrew  books,  is  in  part  cleared  up  by  a  collateral  ornament  employed 
by  the  Egyptians.  We  know  from  Diodorus  (i.  48, 76)  that  the  chief 
judge  of  Egypt  carried  on  his  breast  an  image  symbolic  of  Truth  with 
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Accordingly,  "  the  king  of  Israel  gathered  the  prophets 
together,  about  400  men,  and  said  unto  them,  Shall  I 
go  against  Ramoth  Gilead  to  battle,  ot  shall  I  forbear  ? 

its  eyes  shut,  formed  of  precious  stones,  and  hong  from  his  neck  by 
a  golden  chain.  The  stones  are  said  by  .Mian  to  be  of  ac^pphire.  As 
the  words  TJrim  and  Thommim  are  rendered  by  the  Alexandrian 
translators,  A^w^ric  icdt  'AXiy^tui,  Manifestation  and  Truth,  and  indeed 
the  Egyptian  word  is  Thmei  (Greek  ^£/itc»  the  Goddess  of  Truth  and 
Justice),-we  cannot  overlook  the  similarity.  According  to  the  learned 
Alexandrian  Jew  Philo,  the  sacred  breas^late  of  the  Hebrews  con- 
tained 'images  of  the  two  yirtues  (or  powers)  ;'  which  he  is  likely  to 
have  inferred  in  part  from  Egyptian  analogies :  but  how  it  was  used 
to  obtain  omens,  we  are  wholly  ignorant.  Two  things  may  be  alleged 
concerning  this  method.  First,  that  the  prophets  felt  no  jealousy 
whatever  against  it,  as  in  the  slightest  degree  compromising  the 
honour  of  Jehovah,  who  was  professionally  consulted  by  it.  Secondly, 
that  it  cannot  have  been  free  from  a  large  admixture  of  that  which 
we  (surveying  it  from  a  higher  point  of  view)  are  forced  to  regard  at 
superstition.  The  priest,  when  seeking  for  an  oracle,  first  put  on  the 
sacred  tippet,  called  the  ephod ;  then  looked  to  the  twelve  precious 
stones  which  he  wore  on  his  breast ;  and,  according  to  Josephus, 
found  in  the  brilliancy  of  some  of  them  an  intelligible  omen,  (3.) 
The  lot  is  recorded  to  have  been  used  on  many  solemn  occasions ;  and, 
down  to  the  latest  times  of  the  existence  of  Israel,  it  was  firmly 
believed  that  God  made  replies  by  means  of  it.  (4.)  Finally,  the 
people  resorted  to  the  prophet,  not  merely  as  a  moral  teacher,  but  as 
a  soothsayer,  who  would  tell  them  of  goods  lost  or  stolen,  and  other 
convenient  matters ;  and  from  this  lower  point  of  view  (as  it  would 
seem)  they  called  him  a  seer  rather  than  a  prophet.  In  the  times 
preceding  Samuel  the  prophetical  spirit  had  put  forth  so  little  influence 
on  the  nation,  that  the  prevailing  tendency  with  the  ignorant  was  to 
view  Samuel  himself  as  only  a  seer;  and  whatever  degree  of  historical 
weight  we  attach  to  the  events  connected  with  Saul's  looking  after 
the  asses  of  Kish,  it  is  clear  that  the  story  could  not  have  originated, 
if  it  had  not  been  a  familiar  belief  that  the  seers  were  useful  persons 
to  consult  on  such  affairs.  From  this  time  forth,  however,  they  were 
gradually  to  assume  a  higher  national  importance.  Their  advice  was 
asked  on  topics  of  great  public  moment,  nor  did  they  refrise  it ;  but 
their  mode  of  seeking  for  a  divine  reply  was  not  ceremonial  or  super- 
stitious, however  tinged  with  a  high  enthusiasm.  The  prophet  either 
played  on  the  lyre  himself  or  (oftener  perhaps)  called  for  a  minstrel 
to  do  so,  and  wrapt  himself  in  pious  meditation  on  the  subject  of 
inquiry ;  until,  gaining  an  insight  into  its  moral  bearings  and  kindled 
by  the  melody,  he  delivered  a  response  in  high- wrought  and  generally 
poetical  strain." 
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And  they  said.  Go  up,  for  the  Lord  shall  deliver  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  king.*'  Jehoshaphat  seems  not  satisfied, 
probahlj  thinking  these  prophets  too  courtly  and  sub- 
servient in  their  manner,  and  asks,  *'  Is  there  not  here  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord  besides,  that  we  might  inquire  of 
him  ?"  "  There  is  Micaiah,*'  the  king  of  Israel  replies ; 
"but  I  hate  him,  for  he  doth  not  prophesy  good  con- 
cerning me,  but  evil."  Confirmation  sufficient,  of  the 
suspicions  of  Jehoshaphat  as  regards  the  insincerity  of 
the  rest!  Micaiah  is  sent  for;  and  then  all  the  rest 
prophesy  again  as  before,  saying,  "  Go  up  to  Ramoth 
Gilead  and  prosper,  for  the  Lord  shall  deliver  it  into 
the  king's  hand."  One  of  them,  in  the  emblematic  style 
which  the  prophets  often  adopted,  put  horns  of  iron  on 
his  own  head  and  said,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  With 
these  shalt  thou  push  the  Syrians  until  thou  have  con- 
sumed them."  Persuasion  is  vainly  tried  upon  the  stem 
integrity  of  Micaiah,  to  induce  him  "to  declare  good 
unto  the  king,"  like  the  rest.  His  first  reply  consists  in 
repeating  ironically,  or  else  interrogatively,  the  language 
of  the  others :  "  Go !  and  prosper !  for  the  Lord  shall 
deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  the  king !"  Whereupon  the 
king  adjures  him  to  tell  the  truth;  and  he  speaks  a 
finely-imagined  vision, — how  he  had  seen  "all  Israel 
scattered  upon  the  hills,  as  sheep  that  have  not  a  shep- 
herd,"— how  he  had  seen  "the  Lord  sitting  on  His 
throne,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  standing  by  Him,  and 
the  Lord  had  said.  Who  shall  persuade  Ahab  that  he 
i^^y  go  up  and  fall  at  Ramoth  Gilead  ?"  And  a  certain 
spirit  had  offered  to  go  and  be  "a  lying  spirit  in  the 
mouth  of  all  his  prophets."  The  whole  scene  is  very 
fine,  as  interpreted  by  the  laws  of  human  thought  under 
Jewish  habits  and  circumstances ;  but,  whatever  fulness 
of  inspiration  we  may  ascribe  to  the  prophets  on  certain 
occasions,  who  can  believe  that  a  spirit  from  God  was 
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sent  expressly  to  induce  prophets  to  prophesy  falsely, 
in  order  to  lead  an  idolatrous  king  to  his  destruction  ? 
We  need  not  suppose  Micaiah  himself  thought  s6 ;  but 
take  it  as  his  way  of  insinuating  their  faithlessness  to 
the  spirit  of  their  high  office, — ^an  insinuation  which  they 
felt  keenly  enough  and  resented  on  the  spot. 

Even  Baal's  prophets  are  described  in  the  same  lan- 
guage as  prophesying  or  prophetizing  (1  Kings  xviii. 
29);  and  their  prophesying,  as  described  in  the  history, 
consisted  in  calling  upon  the  name  of  Baal  from  morning 
even  until  noon,  saying,  O  Baal,  hear  us! — in  leaping 
about  the  altar  and  cutting  themselves,  according  to 
their  custom,  with  knives  and  lancets,  till  their  blood 
gushed  out.  But  all  in  vain:  ** there  was  no  voice,  nor 
any  that  answered." 

These  illustrations  sufficiently  shew  that,  whatever 
special  illumination  of  mind,  may  have  been  in  any  spe- 
cial instance  imparted,  or  whatever  agency  of  outward 
miracle  may  have  occasionally  attended  a  prophet's  words, 
his  ordinary  function  consisted  in  keeping  his  natural 
powers  of  observation  and  thought  actively  alive,  and 
especially  in  looking  at  all  the  actions  and  characters  of 
the  moving  scene  around  him  from  a  high  moral  and 
religious  point  of  view,  while  exercising  his  own  mind 
in  frequent  meditation  and  prayer  and  holy  song.  Truly 
a  noble  vocation !  He  was  the  Moralist  and  Sage; — the 
Seer  who  saw  things  spiritually; — the  Wise  Man,  with 
whom  wisdom  was  identical  with  virtue  and  religion. 
He  was  the  true  Jewish  Pastor  when  faithful  to  his 
charge.  How  the  spiritual  perceptions  may  be  sharp- 
ened by  such, an  exercise  of  them,  and  the  religiously 
cultivated  judgment  may  rise  to  a  commanding  view  of 
the  progress  of  events,  is  seen  in  the  histories  and  works 
of  many  of  these  men,  on  occasions  on  which  there  is 
no  plea  for  regarding  them  as  speaking  under  any  other 
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inspiration  than  that  of  a  religious  mind  and  heart ; — 
while,  at  the  same  time,  popular  repute  would  probably 
ascribe  a  supernatural  character  to  many  of  their  simple 
but  earnest  and  emphatic  utterances;  and  the  power  of 
divination  was  popularly  ascribed  to  them.  (See  1  Sam. 
ix.  8,  among  other  places.) 

The  Hebrew  prophets  seem  to  have  been,  generally, 
sedulous  cultivators  of  music; — ^like  bards  every  where, 
who  know  its  power  over  their  own  and  other  men's 
feelings.  They  practised  it  often  in  their  schools  or 
communities;  and  we  are  expressly  told  on  one  occasion 
that  Elisha  called  for  a  minstrel  to  play  to  him  before 
he  gave  his  oracle  (2  Kings  iii.  15):  "And  it  came  to 
pass,*'  the  record  goes  on,  **when  the  minstrel  played, 
that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him." 

Seer  is  another,  but  earlier,  name  for  Prophet,  expres- 
sive of  that  part  of  his  function  which  meets  the  constant 
demand  of  human  nature  to  pry  into  futurity  or  to 
divine  tl^ngs  that  are  doubtful.  The  historian  explains 
(1  Sam.  ix.  9)  that  "he  that  is  now  called  a  prophet  was 
beforetime  called  a  seer;"  and  in  the  books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles  the  two  terms  seem  to  be  used  promis* 
cuously.  Samuel  is  called  both  prophet  and  seer;  Gad 
also  both;  Nathan,  as  it  happens,  is  always  "the  pro- 
phet;" Iddo,  as  it  happens,  always  "the  seer."  The 
term  was  in  a  state  of  transition  in  those  days. 

Samuel  seems  to  have  instituted  something  of  regular 
discipline  and  systematic*  training  for  the  "  sons  of  the 
prophets,"  that  is  the  disciples,  or  followers,  of  the  pro- 
phetic calling.  But  there  is  no  distinct  account  given 
of  the  formation  of  such  "  schools  of  the  prophets; "  and 
it  is  only  from  casual  incidents  and  allusions  that  we 
can  at  all  conjecture  their  nature.  We  have  already 
quoted  the  incident  of  the  "company  of  prophets"  meet- 
ing Saul  (1  Sam.  x.  10),  and  Saul  prophesying  with  them. 
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These  prophets  were  coming  down  "God's  hill"  (x.  5), 
somewhere  on  the  borders  of  Judah  and  Benja^n;  but 
it  does  not  absolutely  follow  that  their  place  of  resi- 
dence was  there.  On  David's  flight  from  Saul's  jealousy, 
"we  learn  (xix.  18 — )  that  he  went  **  to  Samuel  at  Ramah/* 
Samuel's  own  residence;  "and  he  and  Samuel  went  and 
dwelt  in  Naioth.  And  it  was  told  Saul  sayings  Behold 
David  is  at  Naioth  in  Ramah"  (or,  by  Ramah).  And  then 
liie  "company  of  prophets"  are  mentioned  as  prophesy- 
ing, and  Samuel  standing  as  "appointed  over  them/'  or 
presiding  over  them,  when  the  messengers  of  Saul  come 
to  take  David  and  begin  themselves  to  prophesy;  and 
Saul  himself  comes  in  great  anger;  but  he  too  "prophe- 
sies all  day  and  all  night,  having  laid  aside  his  royal 
robes/'  Naioth  has  been  translated  cells,  as  "  the  cells 
of  the  prophets  in  Ramah."  But  the  fact  of  such  monas- 
ticism  is  as  doubtful  as  the  translation.  Enough  that 
in  Naioth,  by  Ramah,  which  was  Samuel's  own  residence, 
a  company  of  prophets  (we  may  call  them,  if  we  will,  a 
school,  or  coUege,  of  prophets)  dwelt,  over  whom  Samuel 
presided,  and  who  exercised  themselves  in  religious  con- 
versation, meditation  and  song,  and  surely  we  may  add, 
in  such  knowledge  of  the  Mosaic  Law  as  there  were 
means  of  gaining. 

Later  in  the  history,  that  is  in  the  time  of  Elisha, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  "company  of  prophets"  at 
Bethel  (2  Kings  ii.  3);  and  an  incident  is  recorded  from 
which  we  may  pretty  safely  infer,  perhaps,  that  there  was 
a  company  of  prophets  living  together,  with  provisions 
at  least  in  common,  at  Gilgal  (2  Kings  iv.  38 — )\  and 
this  is  all  that  these  books  tell  us  on  the  subject  of  the 
schools  or  companies  of  the  prophets. 

The  individual  characters  and  actions  of  some  of  these 
men  are,  however,  brought  out  in  considerable  detail ; 
especially  those  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.     Fine  and  noble 
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and  generous  spirits  they  both  were.  To  these  two  men 
in  particular, — the  leading  spirits  of  the  prophetic  band 
during  the  middle  period  of  the  monarchy , — both  mira- 
culous utterances  and  miraculous  doings  are  ascribed. 
And  the  careful  study  of  what  is  recorded  respecting 
them  will  shew  the  difficulty — ^nay,  rather  the  impos- 
sibility— of  drawing  the  line  of  exact  separation  between 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural  in  the  record  of  their 
sacred  function,  while  it  must  also  (as  appears,  at  least, 
to  the  present  writer)  shew  the  impossibility  of  resolving 
their  intire  ministrations  into  the  most  earnest  or  rapt 
exercise  of  their  natural  powers  and  characters  alone. 
We  may  never  be  able  to  draw  the  exact  line  of  dis- 
tinction, while  yet  we  may  feel  ourselves  authorized  to 
pronounce  confidently  respecting  certain  leading  facts, 
that,  unless  utterly  falsified  in  the  narration,  they  were 
properly  miraculous.  At  the  same  time  we  have  to 
allow  (as  already  frequently  observed)  for  the  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Hebrew  historians  to  regard  as  super- 
natural many  things  which  would  not  have  appeared  so 
to  the  scientific  thought  of  a  later  age.  And  in  this 
state  of  doubtful  but  reverential  feeling  we  must  be 
content  to  leave  many  a  difficulty. 

The  remark  must  be  repeated  in  this,  no  less  than 
other  periods  of  the  Old  Testament  history,  that  we 
should  avoid  committing  ourselves  to  the  approval  or 
vindication  of  any  actions  or  sentiments  of  a  questionable 
moral  kind,  over  which  the 'veil  of  the  miraculous  seems 
to  be  drawn  in  the  record,  if  taken  as  literally  and 
strictly  true.  It  cannot  be  strictly  and  literally  true 
that  any  immoral  miracle  has  been  wrought  in  behalf  of 
revealed  religion.  Nor  are  the  most  prominent  charac- 
ters in  the  Hebrew  Scrj^2]^res  exemplary  at  all  points. 
Neither  these  two  leading  prophets,  nor  the  most  cele- 
brated kings  that  Hebrew  history  boasts,  are  to  be  made 
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amenable  to  any  standard  of  superhuman  or  miraculous 
virtue.  On  the  memory  of  David,  the  most  popular  of 
XDonarchs,  the  "  sweet  singer  of  Israel,"  must  ever  remain 
one  foul  blot  of  awful  crime  and  meanness  united.  That 
of  Solomon,  the  wise  and  the  magnificent,  is  tainted  with 
extreme  sensual  self-indulgence  and  compliant  idolatry. 
Elijah's  part  in  the  slaughter  of  Baal's  priests  horrifies 
us,  and  the  legend  of  Elisha  and  the  children  and  the 
bears  seems  quite  too  cruel  for  belief;  while,  however, 
the  Jewish  historian  tells  all  such  things  approvingly  as 
for  the  glory  of  God.  Doubt  or  confession  of  difficulty 
is  more  religious  in  these  instances  than  assent.  Let  the 
reader  of  the  Scriptures  never  think  himself  called  upon 
to  tamper  with  the  light  veithin  him.  He  can  only 
appreciate  those  very  Scriptures  by  its  aid.  Ever  be 
the  moral  principle  sacred !  Revealed  truth  will  nurture 
it,  if  properly  distinguished  from  those  records  of  human 
nature  which  shew  its  sad  perversions  and  shortcomings. 
The  prophets  of  the  middle  monarchical  period  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  generally  writers.  They  were 
men  of  action  rather.  But  some  are  mentioned  in  the 
history, — ^as  Isaiah,  Jonah,  Jeremiah, — ^whose  vmtings 
are  in  part  or  wholly  preserved  to  us,  and  whom  we 
know  indeed  chiefly  as  writers.  And  the  class  of  vmting 
prophets  increases  during  the  later  monarchy, — a  plain 
symptom  of  that  increase  of  readers  among  the  Jews 
which  the  increased  facilities  of  writing,  already  alluded 
to,  would  naturally  produce.  There  must  have  been  a 
large  reading  public  when  the  prophets  vnrote,  as  weU 
as  spoke,  their  burdens  and  their  oracles. 
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THE  BOOKS  OF  CHUOIHCLES. 

The  Chronicles  are  a  duplicate  history  of  part  of  the 
events  recorded  in  the  previous  books. 

Originally  and  properly  united  as  one  book  instead 
of  two,  they  are  called  in  the  Hebrew,  Words  of  the 
Days,  or  Day-records;  etymologically  speaking,  they 
are  "  Diaries."  In  the  Greek  version  and  the  Vulgate, 
they  are  less  appropriately  called  Paraleipomena,  or 
Supplements ;  for  they  are  not  supplements  to  the  his- 
tory, but  abstracts,  extracts  and  parallel  passages.  An 
Arabic  translation  calls  them  the^oA:  of  Adam,  because 
they  go  up  to  Adam,  and  his  name  is  the  first  word. 
Jerome  first  designated  them  "  a  Chronicle  of  the  whole 
sacred  histOTy."  But  they  do  not,  properly  speaking, 
embrace  the  whole  sacred  history.  Beginning,  indeed, 
with  Adam,  they  give  mere  genealogical  tables  of  names 
(not  always  corresponding,  nor  easy  to  harmonize,  with 
the  parallel  histories)  of  the  antediluvians,  the  patriarchs, 
and  the  Jewish  tribes  and  families.  But  this  is  done 
as  a  sort  of  introduction  to  the  history  of  king  David 
and  his  successors  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  which  consti- 
tutes the  substance  of  the  books  of  Chronicles. 

These  genealogical  tables  are  thus  divided  in  Dr. 
Geddes*s  translation : 

CHAP. 

1.  Genealogy  from  Adam  to  Jacob,  or  Israel. .  i. 

2.  „         fi:om  Jacob  to  David     ii.  1 — 17. 

3.  Other  Judahite  genealogies  through  Hezron  ii.  17 — 55. 

4.  Genealc^  fix)m  David  through  thirty  gene- 

rations   ill. 

5.  Other  genealogies  fi:om  Judah   iv.  1 — 23. 

6.  Genealogy  from  Simeon,  Jacob's  second  son  iv.  24 — 43. 

7.  „         from  Eeuben,  Gad  and  Manasseh 
(East). V. 

8.  Genealogy  from  Levi,  through  the  line  of 

high-priests  down  to  the  captivity     ....   vi.  1 — 15. 
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9.  General  genealogy  from  Levi  unto  the  reign 

of  David vi.  16—81. 

10.  (Genealogy  from  Issachar    vii.  1 — 5. 

11.  „         from  Benjamin  and  from  Kaph- 

ihali     vii.  6 — 13. 

12.  (Genealogy  from  Manasseh  and  from  Ephraim  vii.  14 — 29. 

13.  „         from  Asher    vii.  30 — 40. 

14.  Another  genealogy  from  Benjamin    ,....,  viii. 

The  families  of  Dan  and  Zebulun,  it  will  be  observed, 
are  most  unaccountably  omitted  from  these  tables,  or 
more  probably  have  been  lost  through,  the  chances  of 
ancient  documents. 

**So  all  Israel,"  it  is  added,  **were  reckoned  by 
genealogies,  and  behold  they  (these  names,  that  is)  v^ere 
written  in  the  book  (the  register)  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  when  they  were  carried  away  to  Babylon  for 
their  transgression "  (ix.  1). 

"  The  first  inhabitants  that  dwelt  in  their  possessions 
in  their  cities"  after  the  captivity,  are  next  enumerated 
in  the  ninth  chapter ;  after  which,  the  chronicler  most 
abruptly  plunges  into  the  Philistine  war,  just  to  narrate 
the  death  of  Saul,  on  which  he  thus  comments :  "  So 
Saul  died  for  his  transgression  which  he  committed 
against  the  Lord,  even  against  the  word  of  the  Lord 
which  he  kept  not,  and  also  for  asking  counsel  of  one 
that  had  a  familiar  spirit,  to  inquire  of  it ;  and  inquired 
not  of  the  Lord  :  therefore  he  slew  him,  and  turned 
the  kingdom  imto  David  the  son  of  Jesse." 

The  reign  of  David,  thus  introduced,  occupies  the 
rest  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles. 

The  second  book  opens  vrith  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
and  contains  the  history  of  his  successors  also  on  the 
throne  of  Judah,  omitting  all  mention  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  except  as  necessarily  connected,  from  time  to 
time,  vdth  the  history  of  Judah,  down  to  the  Babylonish 

o2 
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captivity.  The  last  two  verses  of  the  book,  indeed,  men- 
tion the  decree  of  Cyrus  permitting  the  return  to  Judea; 
but  they  seem  to  have  been  copied  from  the  beginning 
of  Ezra,  where  they  stand  word  for  word  the  same. 

The  books  of  Chronicles  are  thus  virtually  a  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  from  David  to  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  with  genealogical  tables,  national  and  univer- 
sal, prefixed.  Why  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
are  passed  by,  and  why  this  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  ia  not  made  to  begin  with  Saul's  accession  to  the 
throne,  are  obvious  questions  to  ask,  but  difficult  to 
answer  satisfactorily. 

In  this  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  it  is  further 
observable,  on  comparing  it  with  the  parallel  history  in 
the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  that  the  most  unfavour- 
able passages  in  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  Judahite 
monarchs  are  passed  over  in  silence  or  palliated ;  and  a 
general  impression  is  given  of  a  more  prevailing  obe- 
dience to  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  of  less  frequent  idola- 
tries, than  is  represented  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and 
Kings  to  have  been  the  case  even  in  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  Thus  David's  sin  and  shame  is  unmentioned. 
Solomon's  lapse  into  idolatry  is  unmentioned.  Of  king 
Abijah,  or  Abijam,  the  condemning  record  is  suppressed 
which  is  given  against  him  in  1  Kings  xv.  3,  that  "  he 
walked  in  all  the  sins  of  his  father  (Rehoboam),  and  his 
heart  was  not  perfect  with  the  Lord  his  God,  as  the 
heart  of  David  his  father  (ancestor)."  And  when,  to  the 
record  of  the  more  religious  kings,  that  they  "  did  right 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  the  qualifying  circimistance 
is  so  often  candidly  added  in  the  Kings,  "nevertheless 
the  high-places  were  not  removed,"  this  drawback  does 
not,  except  very  rarely,  appear  in  the  Chronicles.  By 
the  limitation  of  the  history  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
the  lives  and  actions  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  which  give 
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tte  strongest  religious  interest  to  the  books  of  Kings, 
are  altogether  omitted  from  the  books  of  Chronicles. 
The  spirit  of  the  historian,  or  historians,  of  Samuel  and 
Kings  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  far  more  impartial.  Equal 
justice  is,  in  those  books,  dealt  to  the  sins  and  the  obe- 
dience of  both  the  rival  kingdoms. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  special  reasons  of  the 
chronicler  for  thus  limiting  his  history  to  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  it  is  pretty  plain  that  his  work  could  only 
have  been  produced  when  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had 
ceased  to  exist,  and  when  that  of  Judah  was  in  some 
degree  prosperous  or  at  least  hopeful ;  and  the  return 
from  the  captivity  is  not  improbably  the  true  date.  It 
is  customary  to  ascribe  the  authorship  to  Ezra,  but  with- 
out any  sufficient  certainty. 

That  the  Chronicles  are  of  later  date  than  the  books 
of  Samuel  and  Kings,  is  equally  plain  from  general,  and 
from  more  particular,  observations.  They  may  seem  as 
if,  in  part  at  least,  extracted  from  the  others ;  but  those 
others  could  never  be  thought  to  have  been  enlarged 
from  these.  Parallel  passages  shew  that  the  writer  of 
the  Chronicles  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
others.  While  some  passages  are  verbally  altered,  though 
evidently  founded  upon  the  other  histories,  some  pas- 
sages are  word  for  word  the  same ;  as,  in  particular,  the 
finely-imagined  vision  of  Micaiah,  and  the  scene  with 
the  400  prophets  of  Israel.  (Compare  1  Kings  xxii. 
4 — 35,  with  2  Chron.  xviii.  3—34.)  More  minute  cri- 
ticism observes  a  later  Hebrew  style  in  the  Chronicles ; 
and  the  introduction  of  the  Persian  daric  (translated 
'*  drams,"  1  Chron.  xxix.  7)  in  reckoning  the  treasures 
of  David,  of  course  can  only  bespeak  a  writer  during  or 
after  the  captivity,  probably  one  who  had  been  a  captive. 
A  later  theological  idea  also  appears  in  the  Chronicles 
(1  Chron.  xxi.  1),  where  Satan  is  said  to  have  provoked 
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David  to  number  Israel;  while  in  the  parallel  place 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  1)  it  is  said,  that  *^  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
was  kindled  against  Israel,  and  He  moved  David  against 
them  to  say,  Go,  number  Israel  and  Judah."  Now  this 
is  the  first  time,  thus  far  in  the  Bible,  that  the  name 
Satan  occurs ;  and  the  idea  was  certainly  of  compara- 
tively late  growth  among  the  Jews.  Satan  appears, 
indeed,  in  the  book  of  Job,  which  is  by  many  considered 
a  very  ancient  book ;  but  the  age  of  the  book  of  Job  is 
very  doubtful,  and  the  functions  of  the  Satan  there  are 
also  somewhat  different,  being  those  of  Inspector-general 
or  Overseer  of  the  dominions  of  Almighty  Providence. 
(See  Job  i.  and  ii.) 

The  disposition  to  interpret  minutely  all  the  outward 
events  of  the  Jewish  history  as  providential  rewards  or 
pimishments  for  obedience  or  disobedience  to  the  Law 
of  Moses,  which  we  have  already  found  to  prevail  so  as 
often  to  distort  some  of  the  facts  and  warp  the  historian's 
judgment,  in  the  earlier  books  of  Jewish  history,  attains 
its  height  in  the  books  of  the  Chronicles.  The  vmter 
thinks  it  necessary  to  expound  everything  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  this  idea,  to  such  a  degree  as  we  involim- 
tarily  feel  to  be  inconsistent  with  our  own  knowledge 
of  the  general  order  of  Providence.  And  when  it  seems 
impossible  for  the  chronicler  himself  to  reconcile  this 
doctrine  to  the  stubborn  facts  of  the  case,  then  the 
merits  of  David,  the  founder  of  the  royal  house,  are 
appealed  to,  in  explanation  of  the  comparative  prosperity 
of  a  king  whose  personal  demerits  would  have  led  the 
historian  himself  to  look  for  different  results.  Thus, 
in  relating  the  history  of  Jehoram,  who  "  walked  in  the 
way  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  like  as  did  the  house  of  Ahab 
(for  he  had  the  daughter  of  Ahab  to  wife,  and  he  wrought 
that  which  was  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord),"  the  his- 
torian adds,  as  a  well-known  fact  palpably  inconsistent 
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with  the  general  doctrine  of  retribution  and  requiring 
explanation  by  the  exceptional  theory — "  Howbeit,  the 
XfOBD  would  not  destroy  the  house  of  David,  because  of 
the  covenant  that  He  had  made  with  David,  and  as  He 
promised  to  give  a  light  to  him  and  his  sons  for  ever" 
(2  Chron.  xxi.  6,  7).  This  exceptional  theory  is,  in 
tenth,  subversive  of  that  of  personal  retribution ;  but 
furnished  with  this  additional  groove,  the  key  of  Jewish 
interpretation  will,  it  is  evident,  unlock,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  those  who  dare  so  to  apply  it,  any  and  all  the 
secrets  of  God's  high  providence,  as  over  the  kingdom 
of  Judah.  If  the  temporal  providence  does  not  visibly 
avenge  the  notorious  sins  of  the  reign,  it  is  for  David's 
sake  that  the  scourge  is  withheld ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  evils  really  suffered  may  always  be  referred  to 
sufficient  acts  of  disobedience  or  default  as  their  expla- 
nation. This  was  (as  already  observed)  a  very  natural 
error  for  religious-minded  Jews  to  fall  into,  through 
their  belief  in  the  providence  of  the  only  true  and  living 
God,  joined  with  their  ignorance  of  a  future  state  and 
consequent  inability  to  appreciate  the  inner  retributions 
even  of  the  present  life ;  but  we  ought  not  to  take  it  as 
our  guide  to  a  true  theory  of  Providence  over  human 
affairs,  nor  neesd  we  hesitate  to  demur  to  its  soundness 
as  applied  to  the  affairs  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel. 

There  is,  indeed,  implied  in  this  kind  of  interpreta- 
tion (as  is  evident  in  the  last  preceding  extract)  an 
assumed  acquaintance  with  the  precise  temporal  designs 
of  Providence  in  each  event,  in  which  we  are  not  pre- 
pared, as  Christians  or  as  reasoners,  to  acquiesce;  and 
which  is  deUberately  and  severely  rebuked  in  the  Jewish 
sacred  literature  itself  by  that  most  thoughtful  and 
devout  poem  on  Providence,  the  book  of  Job.  A  few 
more  instances  may  be  added,  which  the  writer  of  Job 
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would  certainly  have  r^^arded  as  presumptuous  exposi- 
tions of  the  unseen  and  mysterious  providence  of  God. 

Thus  it  is  said  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  31),  "God  left  him 
(Hezekiah)  to  try  him,  that  He  might  know  all  that 
was  in  his  heart."  So  (2  Chron.  xxv.  27),  "Now,  after 
the  time  that  Amaziah  did  turn  away  from  following 
the  Lord,  they  made  a  conspiracy  against  him  in  Jeru- 
salem." Again  (xxvL  6),  "  As  long  as  he  (Uzziah)  sought 
the  Lord,  God  made  him  to  prosper.  ♦  ♦  ♦  And  God 
helped  him  against  the  Philistines  and  against  the  Ara- 
bians," &c.  (ver.  7).  "But  when  he  was  strong,  his 
heart  was  lifted  up  to  his  destruction,"  &c.  (ver.  16). 
"  So  Jotham  became  mighty  because  he  prepared  his 
ways  before  the  Lord  his  God"  (xxvii.  6).  Ahaz 
"  walked  in  the  ways  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  made 
also  molten  images  for  Baalim.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Wherefore  the 
Lord  his  God  delivered  him  into  the  hand  of  the  king 
of  Syria"  (xxviii.  2 — 5). 

But  the  reader  has  only  to  go  carefully  through  the 
few  chapters  from  which  the  above  extracts  are  taken, 
in  order  to  feel  the  force  of  the  remark,  that  this  doctrine 
of  temporal  retributions  according  to  the  observance  or 
non-observance  of  the  Jewish  Law,  is  carried  out,  in 
these  books  of  Chronicles,  to  such  an  extent  and  with 
such  minuteness  as  to  become  palpably  untrue  to  fact. 

On  a  larger  and  more  general  view  it  may  be  true, 
and  it  is  true,  that  the  times  when  the  Jewish  Law  was 
best  observed  were  those  of  the  greatest  national  pros- 
perity. And  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect  is 
traceable  in  this  matter,  when  we  remember  how  good 
morals  were  part  of  the  pure  religion  of  the  Law,  while 
idolatry  was  the  parent  and  instigator  of  licentiousness ; 
for  it  is  true  in  the  everlasting  order  of  Providence,  on 
the  great  scale  of  human  history  the  world  over,  that 
"Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach 
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to  any  people."  But  this  great  truth  is  exaggerated 
and  distorted  into  what  is  no  longer  true,  by  the  attempt 
to  expound  each  particular  incident  of  human  history  as 
the  special  expression  of  the  moral  will  of  the  Divine 
Being,  Jewish  and  Christian  zeal  have  alike  erred  in  this 
attempt. 


EZRA  AKD  NEHEMIAH, 

OB  TKB  HISTOBT  OF  THE  BETUEN  FBOM   BABYLON. 

The  books  of  Eangs  and  Chronicles  have  brought 
down  the  Jewish  history  to  the  times  of  the  Assyrian 
and  the  Babylonish  captivities,  which  severally  termi- 
nated the,  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

But  of  the  state  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  captivity  (or 
exile,  as  some  prefer  calling  it),  sacred  history  gives  no 
regular  account.  A  few  incidental  allusions  in  the  books 
of  the  Prophets  are  all  that  throw  any  light  upon  this 
sad,  but  important  and  salutary,  period.  Sacred  his- 
tory seems  to  have  laid  down  the  pen  in  shame  and 
sorrow  until  the  restoratipn,  when  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
who  respectively  led  the  second  and  the  third  detach- 
ments of  captives  home — prince  Zerubbabel  having 
headed  the  first — wrote  the  history  of  this  re-colonizing 
of  the  land.  Josephus  passes  by  the  period  of  the  cap- 
tivity in  the  same  moody  silence. 

A  few  dates,  in  Babylonian  and  Persian,  as  well  as 
Jewish  history,  may  be  useful  here,  to  shew  at  a  glance 
the  extent  of  this  gap  in  the  Bible  history. 

Kengbom  op  Isbael  : 

First  deportation  of  Israelites  from  Galilee  and 
Gilead,  in  the  reign  of  Pekah,  by  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  king  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xv.  27—29)  B.  C.  741 
o3 
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Samaria  taken  by  Shalmanezer  (2  Kings  xviii. 

9—12)   B.C.  722 

KnreDOx  of  Jxtdah  : 

Nebuchadnezzar,   king    of   Babylon,    subdued 

Jeboiakim  (2  Kings  xxiv.  1)    „     607 

Nebuchadnezzar  took  Jerusalem,  carried  away 
its  ablest  inhabitants,  and  made  Zedekiah 

titular  king  (2  Kings  xxiv.  17)   „     599 

(generally  counted  as  the  date  of  the  Babylonian  captivity.) 
Nebuchadnezzar  took  Zedekiah  to  Babylon. ...     „     590 
\_Accemon  of  Cyrus  to  the  Persian  throne,  and  his 
decree  permitting  the  return  of  the  Jews  .  536] 
First  return  of  captives  under  prince  Zerubbabel 

(Ezra  i.  ii.  iii.) „     536 

[  Camhyses  began  to  reign 529] 

The  building  hindered  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 

(Ezra  iv.  7)  (Cambyses,  according  to  Josephus)  . .     „     529 

[Dariue  BystoBpis  began  to  reign 522] 

Decree  of  Darius  for  the  prosecutiim  of  the  work 

(Ezravi.) „     522 

\^Xerxe8  began  to  reign 486] 

[Artaxerxes  Longimanus -  464] 

Second  return  of  captives  under  Ezra  (Ezra  vii. — )  .     „     458 
Third  return  under  Nehemiah,  the  cup-bearer  of 

Artaxerxes  (Neh.  i. — ^xii.)    „     446 

Thus  it  appears  that^  from  the  taking  of  Jerusalem 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  599  to  the  decree  of  Cyrus  in 
536,  there  were  63  years.  The  captivity  is,  however, 
spoken  of  by  Jeremiah,  in  round  numbers,  as  lasting  70 
years,  which  those  who  think  it  necessary  may  obtain 
pretty  exactly  by  counting  from  the  date  of  Jehoiakim's 
becoming  tributary  tp  the  Babylonish  king. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  from  this  time  forward, 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  distinction  between  Israel  and 
Judah;  and  on  the  assumption  that  only  Judahites  (and 
Levites)  came  up  with  Zerubbafbel's,  Ezra's  and  Nehe- 
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miah's  colonies^  it  has  been  earnestly  inquired^  though 
without  arriving  at  any  positive  satisfaction,  what  can 
have  become  of  the  ten  tribes  who  were  carried  away 
by  Shalmanezer.  Of  course  they  fell,  with  the  Assyrian 
empire,  under  the  power  of  the  Babylonians;  and  the 
most  natural  opinion  would  seem  to  be,  that  the  rivalry 
of  feeling  between  Judah  and  Israel  was  lost  when  they 
were  become  companions  in  misfortune,  and  that  they 
were  not  only  considered  by  their  conquerors,  but  also 
felt  themselves,  as  one  people.  It  is  even  possible,  in 
spite  of  their  strong  nationality  as  Jews,  that,  during 
the  120  years  between  the  two  captivities,  many  of  the 
descendants  of  the  exiled  Israelites  may  have  become 
intermixed  in  marriage  with  the  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian population.  But  it  can  hardly  be  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  ten  tribes  have  continued  separate  Both 
from  the  Gentile  nations  and  from  the  other  Jewish 
tribes,  and  to  look  for  their  descendants  (as  some  theo- 
rists have  done)  in  the  far  East  of  Asia,  or  to  claim  the 
North  American  Indians  as  their  representatives. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  captivity  of  the 
Jews  in  Babylon  was  a  scene  of  severe  oppression.  Exile 
and  denationalization  were  sad  enough,  it  is  true ;  but 
we  need  not  picture  to  ourselves  a  scene  of  slavery  or 
personal  degradation.  Several  Jews  are  put  upon  record 
as  having  risen  to  high  office  in  the  Babylonian  and 
Persian  courts.  Daniel  was  a  minister  of  state ;  Nehe- 
miah  was  the  personal  attendant  of  Royalty  as  cup- 
bearer; Mordecai  was  in  office  in  the  palace.  A  Jewess 
once  enjoyed  the  slippery  elevation  of  queen  to  a  Per- 
sian king.  When  the  decree  permitting  their  return 
to  their  own  land  was  issued,  few  Jews  availed  them- 
selves of  it.  Many  were  far  too  prosperous  and  com- 
fortable to  wish  for  any  change.  They  were  chiefly  the 
poorer  and  hardier  classes,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  nation- 
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ality  remained^  and  rose  to  the  point  of  enterprize,*  It 
appears  that  even  their  religious  observances  must  have 
been  tolerated  by  the  Persians,  as  among  the  returning 
exiles  there  are  enumerated  the  "singers,  the  children 
of  Asaph"  (Ez.  ii.  41).  Their  prophets  also  appear  to 
have  passed  to  and  fro  between  the  Holy  Land  and  the 
places  of  exile,  and  to  have  exercised  their  mission  freely 
in  the  latter. 

The  poUcy  of  the  conquerors  consisted,  in  all  such 
cases,  simply  in  removing  from  the  conquered  country 
those  classes  of  its  population  which  were  most  valuable 
as  subjects  nearer  home,  or  most  capable  of  insurrection 
in  the  province,  and  supplying  their  place  by  colonists 
of  more  reliable  fidelity.  Accordingly  we  read  that 
Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  present  instance,  "  carried  away 
all  Jerusalem,  even  all  the  princes  and  all  the  mighty 

♦  •*  After  so  long  an  inter ral,  rery  few  of  the  original  captiyes  could 
be  alive.  The  great  body  of  the  existing  generation  had  been  bom 
and  bred  in  Babylon,  wWch  was  thus,  in  fact,  their  native  country. 
As  a  body,  they  throve  well  there;  and  ceasing  to  take  interest, 
unless  in  certain  localities,  in  the  culture  of  the  soil,  that  change  of 
habit  and  pursuit  took  place  among  them  which  has  ever  since  been 
maintained, — and  they  probably  followed  nearly  the  same  vocations 
in  the  ancient  as  they  do  in  the  modem  Babylon,  and  other  cities 
of  our  own  country, — and  presented  nearly  the  same  aspect  to  the 
ancient  Chaldeans  as  they  do  to  the  modem  Britons,  apart,  however, 
from  the  special  odium  they  have  incurred  among  Christians  on  our 
Lord's  account.  They  became  then  traders,  pedlars,  money-changers, 
money-lenders,  jewellers,  and  possibly  dealers  in  old  clothes.  Upon 
.  the  whole,  they  were  so  comfortable  and  satisfied  with  their  position, 
that,  although  unshaken  in  their  attachment  to  Judaism,  they  felt 
but  little  disposition  to  forego  their  realized  advantages  and  break  up 
their  homes,  to  encounter  the  perils  of  the  wilderness,  and  to  undergo 
the  privations  and  trials  to  which  a  small  settlement  in  a  deserted 
country  must  expect  to  be  exposed.  The  largest,  the  wealthiest,  and 
the  noblest  portion  of  the  nation,  therefore,  took  no  part  in  the  move- 
ment except  by  their  sympathies  and  by  their  bountiful  contributions 
in  furtherance  of  the  object ;  and  it  has  ever  been  the  sentiment  of 
the  Jews,  that  the  most  illustrious  part  of  their  nation  voluntarily 
remained  in  the  land  of  their  exile."  (Kitto's  Daily  Bible  Blustra- 
tions,  Vol.  IV.p.464.) 
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men  of  valour,  even  ten  thousand  captives,  and  all  the 
craftsmen  and  smiths  :  none  remained,  save  the  poorest 
sort  of  the  people  of  the  land"  (2  Kings  xxiv.  14).  In 
the  interval  between  the  Assyrian  and  the  Babylonian 
captivities,  the  country  of  the  ten  tribes  had  been 
colonized  by  a  mixed  population  from  Assyria,  whose 
descendants,  mixed  again  with  the  remains  of  the  Israel- 
ites, became  the  jealous  opponents  of  the  Jews  when 
rebuilding  the  temple  and  city  under  Zerubbabel,  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah ;  and  the  old  feud  between  Judah  and 
Israel  was  renewed  and  perpetuated  within  the  same 
local  limits,  down  to  the  time  of  Christ,  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Samaritans. 

The  multitude  of  Jews  who  never  returned,  became 
the  seed  of  a  pure  Theism  far  and  wide  through  the 
East,  while  those  who  did  return  presented  themselves 
thenceforth  to  the  world's  view  as  a  compact  and  devoted 
nation  of  worshipers  of  the  One  God,  proof  against  the 
idolatries  which  had  so  often  before  been  their  sin  and 
shame,  and  almost  blindly  devoted  to  the  Law  against 
which  they  had  so  often  sinned  in  the  palmier  days  of 
their  monarchy. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  were  written  respectively  by  the  men 
whose  names  they  bear.  Ezra  was  a  priest  and  scribe, 
and  has  had  the  credit,  among  both  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian writers,  of  producing  or  republishing  many  parts 
of  the  preceding  books  of  Scripture.  Doubtless  there 
was  great  room  for  literary  labours,  of  the  latter  kind 
especially;  and  he  was  probably  the  most  competent 
ftnd  likely  man  to  set  them  on  foot.  But  to  say,  with 
the  Jewish  legend,  that  he  was  inspired  to  re-write  the 
Pentateuch  which  had  been  burnt  during  the  captivity, 
is  to  throw  away  recklessly  all  the  interesting  marks 
which  it  bears  of  far  higher  antiquity,  and  ignorantly 
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to  invite  the  suspicion  of  the  half-learned  against  its 
authenticity. 

Ezra's  history  is  only  contemporaneous,  of  course, 
from  the  seventh  chapter,  where  his  own  personal  part 
in  the  transactions  begins,  and  from  which  place  he 
speaks  indifferently  in  the  third  person  and  the  first. 
"  I  gathered  them  together,"  **  I  proclaimed  a  fast,"  &c., 
are  modes  of  expression  not  used  in  the  first  six  chapters. 
In  those  six,  he  has  prefixed  an  account  of  the  first 
expedition  under  prince  Zerubbabel,  the  lineal  repre- 
sentative of  the  royal  house  of  David ;  which  expedition 
had  taken  place  nearly  eighty  years  before  that  con- 
ducted by  Ezra  himself. 

Nehemiah  headed  a  third  detachment  of  returning 
exiles  about  twelve  years  after  Ezra,  whom  he  joined 
in  Jerusalem,  bearing  with  him  authority,  as  Tirshatha 
or  Governor,  from  king  Artaxerxes  to  rebuild  the  city 
walls.  The  book  called  by  his  name  is,  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt,  what  it  professes  to  be, — ^his  personal 
narrative  of  his  own  administratioil.  In  this  narrative 
he  inserts  a  register,  given  also  in  Ezra,  of  the  "  gene- 
alogies of  them  which  came  up  at  first,"  which  he  found 
ready  to  his  hands,  and  also  some  other  matter  descrip- 
tive of  what  had  been  already  done  under  Ezra ;  which 
makes  his  own  book  repetitional  and  in  some  degree 
confused.  This  register  begins  vii.  6 ;  and  in  chap.  xii. 
the  order  of  the  narrative  is  again  broken  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  names  of  the  priests  and  levites  who  had 
gone  up  with  Zerubbabel.  The  book  ends  with  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  the  solemn  reading 
of  the  Law,  and  the  putting  away  of  idolatrous  wives, 
on  perhaps  an  over-rigid  interpretation  of  its  meaning. 
(See  before,  p.  245.) 

The  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah  prophesied,  in 
the  time  of  Zerubbabel,  to  the  returned  captives,  and 
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encouraged  them  in  the  work  of  rebuUding  the  temple 
(Ezra  V.  1) ;  and  Malachi,  probably  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah,  closed  the  list  of  those  notable  men. 

These  books,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  are  generally  re- 
garded by  the  Jews  as  parts  of  one  and  the  same  work. 
Their  historical  sobriety  and  truthfulness  contrast  very 
strikingly  with  the  inflated  and  marvel-loving  style  of 
the  Apocryphal  books,  1  and  2  Esdras,  referring  to  the 
ssame  period  (to  be  mentioned  hereafter  in  their  place) ; 
which  are  in  fact  later  recoctions  of  the  history  of  this 
period,  in  the  falsely  exaggerated  style  of  the  Greek 
Alexandrian  Jewish  literature. 


ESTHER. 

The  book  of  Esther  relates  to  the  period  when  the 
Jews  were  gradually  returning  from  Babylon;  but  at 
what  time  it  was  written  is  very  doubtful.  Probably  it 
is  one  of  the  latest  written  books  in  the  Hebrew  Bible, — • 
perhaps  the  very  latest.  It  has  always  been  a  favourite 
book  with  the  Jews.  Pitiful  consolation  fOT  the  long 
exile  of  their  race,  that  a  Jewish  maiden  should  have 
been  made  one  of  the  wives  of  a  Persian  despot !  It 
is  the  one  only  incident  of  the  expiring  captivity  that 
the  Jewish  sacred  historians  have  chronicled.  The  rest 
they  would  hush  in  silence  ;  but  of  this,  they  and  their 
nation  are  proud ! 

The  historical  event,  in  commemoration  of  which  the 
Jewish  feast  of  Purim  has  been  held  ever  since  the  cap- 
tivity, is  very  obscurely  and  unsatisfactorily  recorded 
in  this  book.  For  some  kind  of  deliverance  from  a 
projected  or  apprehended  massacre  of  the  Jews  in  Persia, 
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we  cannot  doubt  that  the  feast  of  Purim  is  the  true 
monumental  voucher;  but  many  of  the  details  in  the 
book  of  flsther  are  scarcely  credible,  and  too  horrible 
to  be  willingly  accepted,  if  we  can  in  any  way  mitigate 
them* 

The  king,  Ahasuerus,  to  whose  reign  the  story  belongs, 
is  generally  thought  to  have  been  Xerxes.  The  mad 
despot  who  could  scourge  the  HeUespont,  might  disgrace 
himself  by  insulting  his  queen,  Yashti,  before  his  cour- 
tiers, **  when  his  heart  was  merry  with  wine,"  and  might 
make  himself  ridiculous  to  his  subjects,  male  and  female, 
by  his  next  ensuing  decree,  "  that  every  man  should 
rule  in  his  own  house ;" — he  might  issue  orders  for  the 
indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  Jews  to  please  his  favourite 
Haman,  and  on  the  intercession  of  Queen  Esther  might 
counterbalance  them  (as  the  decree  was  irrevocable)  by 
permission  to  the  Jews  to  stand  on  their  defence.  But 
Niebuhr  takes  this  insane  king  to  have  been  Cambyses, 
whose  known  character,  as  exhibited  in  his  expedition 
against  Egypt,  these  incidents  may  equally  well  suit. 
(See  Niebuhr's  Lect.  on  Anc.  Hist.,  II.  180.)  He  is 
called  Ahasuerus  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  but  Artaxerxes 
in  the  Septuagint.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
words  are  radically  the  same,  and  stand  not  for  the  indi- 
vidual name  of  either  monarch,  but  as  the  general  title 
of  Royalty,  like  "  Pharaoh  "  in  Egyptian  history. 

An  absurd  paraphrastical  addition  to  the  book  of 
Esther  appears  in  the  Greek  Apocrypha,  under  the  title, 
"  The  rest  of  the  Chapters  of  the  Book  of  Esther  which 
are  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor  in  the  Chaldee." 

It  has  been  observed  by  thoughtful  readers  that  the 
tone  of  the  book  of  Esther  is  very  different  from  that 
of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  in  general,  in  the  total  want  of 
that  religious  spirit  and  those  directly  religious  allusions, 
with  which  the  history  everywhere  else  abounds,  more 
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or  less  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  modem  Christian  reader. 
Minute  verbal  critics  tell  us, — and  it  is  quite  true  (as 
it  is  also  essentially  true  of  the  Song  of  Solomon*), — 
that  the  name  of  God  is  not  in  the  book  of  Esther. 
Whereupon  another  indignantly  exclaims,  "  God  not  in 
the  book  of  Esther !  If  not  there,  where  is  He  ?  To 
our  view,  his  glory — the  glory  of  his  goodness  in  caring 
for,  and  shielding  from  harm,  his  afflicted  church — shines 
through  every  page."  It  is  curious,  certainly,  that  while 
the  leading  object  of  the  book  seems  to  be  to  record 
the  providential  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  impending 
massacre,  no  direct  religious  acknowledgment  should 
appear  in  it.  We  may  see  Providence,  it  is  true,  in  the 
history;  but  the  historian  does  not  point  it  out  to  us, 
as  Jewish  historians,  with  this  one  exception,  endeavour 
to  do  only  too  minutely.  This  is  a  remarkable  charac- 
teristic of  the  book,  it  must  be  allowed.  Probably  it 
was  written  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  valued  by  the  Jews 
to  this  day,  a  spirit  rather  worldly  than  religious.  The 
apocryphal  additions  to  the  book  of  Esther  (which  un- 
wittingly date  their  own  origin  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
and  Cleopatra)  endeavour  to  supply  this  palpable  omis- 
sion of  the  devotional  element  in  the  Hebrew  book, 
both  in  the  prayers  and  speeches  of  Esther  and  Mordecai, 
and  in  the  reflections  of  the  historian, 

*  In  the  Song  of  Solomon,  indeed,  our  word«oritic  may  find  the 
name  Je?u>vah  used  as  a  superlative  idiom  in  ch.  viii.  6,  where  jealousy 
has  '*  a  most  vehement  flame,"  which  in  the  original  is  a  /lame  of 
Jehovah, 


PART  m. 

THE  DEVOTIONAL  AND  DIDACTIC  BOOKS. 


All  the  preceding  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
have  been  prose  compositions,  with  the  occasional  inter- 
spersion  of  poetry.  All  that  now  remain  are  prevail- 
ingly poemsi  with  the  occasional  intermixture  of  prose, 
chiefly  in  the  narrative  parts. 

It  is  in  these,  rather  than  in  the  former,  that  we  find 
the  true  living  portraiture  of  Judaism.  They  exhibit 
its  practical,  moral  and  devotional  aspects.  They  clothe 
its  historical  principles  with  real  flesh  and  blood,  and 
shew  it  instinct  with  a  spirit  of  life  which  we  might 
hardly  expect  to  find  developed,  if  we  have  approached 
the  study  of  the  Jews'  religion  through  the  dreadful 
history  of  their  wars,  and  the  tiresome  detail  of  their 
rites  and  ceremonies.  Perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  have 
begun  the  investigations  proposed  in  these  pages — as 
most  of  us  in  practice  do  as  regards  the  Bible  itself — 
with  the  devotional  books;  and  then  to  have  read  back 
to  its  historical  details  and  ceremonial  usages.  At  any 
rate,  the  books  now  opening  before  us  possess  a  vastly 
superior  interest  to  most  of  those  hitherto  examined. 
We  appreciate  the  human  skeleton,  only  in  its  perceived 
relation  to  the  living  form  and  movement  and  function. 
And  if  we  have  seemed  to  anatomize  Judaism  with  too 
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critical  touch  thus  far,  we  the  more  gladly  see  in  it 
henceforth  the  living  and  spiritual  elements  of  its  high- 
toned  Theism,  its  didactic  morals  and  practical  wisdom, 
and  its  devotional  thought  and  feeling,  as  displayed  with 
ever-varied  interest  in  the  books  of  Job,  Psalms,  Pro- 
verbs and  Ecclesiastes. 

A  few  observations  on  the  general  characteristics  of 
Hebrew  poetry  may  be  useful  before  proceeding  further. 

Every  reader  feels,  whether  he  can  describe  it  or  not, 
that  there  is  a  striking  difference  in  style  between  the 
books  of  Kings  or  Chronicles  and  the  Psalms.  Or,  in 
reading  the  book  of  Job — which  we  are  next  to  open — 
every  one  is  sensible  of  a  change  of  style  from  the  nar- 
rative in  the  second  chapter,  where  Job's  friends  come 
to  condole  with  him,  to  the  words  of  the  patriarch  in 
ihe  third,  where  he  "curseth  his  day."  The  transition 
is  from  plain  narrative  prose  to  impassioned  dramatic 
poetry. 

"Now  when  Job's  three  Mends  heard  of  all  this  evil  that  was 
come  upon  him,  they  came  every  one  from  his  own  place; 
EUphaz  the  Temanite,  and  Bildad  the  Shuhite,  and  Zophar  the 
Kaamathite :  for  they  had  made  an  appointment  together  to 
come  to  momn  with  him  and  to  comfort  him.  And  when  they 
lifted  up  their  eyes  afer  off,  and  knew  him  not,  they  Kfred  up 
their  voice  and  wept ;  and  they  rent  every  one  his  mantle,  and 
sprinkled  dust  upon  their  heads  toward  heaven.  So  they  sat 
down  with  him  upon  the  ground  seven  days  and  seven  nights, 
and  none  spake  a  word  unto  him ;  for  they  saw  that  his  grief 
was  very  great.  After  this  opened  Job  his  mouth,  and  cursed 
his  day. 

And  Job  spake,  and  said, 
Let  the  day  perish  wherein  I  weis  bom. 
And  the  night  in  which  it  was  said,  A  man  child  is  con- 
ceived. 
Let  that  day  be  darkness ! 
Let  not  Gk)d  regard  it  from  above ! 
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Neither  let  the  light  shine  upon  it ! 

Let  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death  stain  it ! 

Let  a  cloud  dwell  upon  it ! 

Let  the  blackness  of  the  day  terrify  it ! 

As  for  that  night,  let  darkness  seize  upon  it ! 
Let  it  not  be  joined  unto  the  days  of  the  year ! 
Let  it  not  come  into  the  niunber  of  the  months ! 
Lo !  let  that  night  be  solitary ! 
Let  no  joyful  voice  come  therein ! 
Let  them  curse  it  that  curse  the  day, 
Who  are  ready  to  raise  up  their  mourning ! 
Let  the  stars  of  the  twilight  thereof  be  dark ! 
Let  it  look  for  light,  but  haye  none, 
Neither  let  it  see  the  dawning  of  the  day ; 
Because  it  shut  not  up  the  doors  of  the  womb  against  me, 
Nor  hid  sorrow  from  mine  eyes." 

Every  reader  feels  at  once  that  there  is  a  transition, 
not  simply  from  narrative  to  passion,  but  from  the  prose 
style  which  befits  the  former  to  a  more  condensed  and 
measured  style  of  expression,  balanced  and  regulated  by 
something  like  law,  and  giving  evidence  of  something 
approaching  to  rhythm,  even  through  the  disguise  of  a 
translation  in  which  rhythm  is  not  attempted. 

We  may,  indeed,  translate  any  foreign  poet  (that  is,  a 
real  poet)  as  literally  as  our  own  language  will  allow, 
retaining  his  division  of  verses  and  stanzas;  and,  though 
the  effect  may  be  strange  to  the  English  ear  and  feeling, 
and  far  from  doing  justice  to  the  foreign  author,  yet  the 
character  of  poetry  is  felt  to  attach  to  the  composition. 
The  order  of  thought  and  sentiment  forbids  us  to  call  it 
prose.  The  want  of  the  metrical  verse  of  the  original 
(and  of  rhyme  too,  if  the  original  had  rhyme),  detracts 
greatly  from  the  effect  of  such  a  translation,  but  does 
not  obliterate  the  essential  features  of  poetry. 

As  regards  Hebrew  poetry,  this  is  especially  the  case. 
Its  laws,  as  regards  outward  structure,  are  so  simple. 
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that  a  literal  translation  generally  preserves  the  charac- 
ter of  the  original  to  such  a  degree  as  no  other  poetry 
allows  when  translated  into  a  foreign  language. 

In  Hebrew  poetry  there  is  no  rhyme;  it  is  pure  blank 
verse;  so  the  translation  loses  nothing  on  that  score. 
Then  its  versification  does  not  seem  to  have  been  tied 
down  to  any  very  rigid  rules  as  regards  the  number  of 
feet  and  syllables  in  a  verse;  so  the  translation  may, 
with  ordinary  skill,  be  made  suflBiciently  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  due  on  this  score.  The  most  character- 
istic marks  of  Hebrew  poetry  lie  in  the  structure  of  the 
thought^  and  in  the  verbal  expression  as  moulded  accord- 
ingly. Short,  sententious  versicles,  each  expressing  a 
complete  idea,  or  else  having  distinct  correspondence  or 
contrast  to  other  versicles,  or  successively  adding  com- 
pleteness or  intensity  to  the  idea  or  feeling  expressed 
in  previous  ones,  mark  the  structure  of  Hebrew  verse. 
The  critics  call  this  structure  parallelism.  The  first  two 
lines  of  Job's  speech  are  parallel : 

"Let  the  day  perish  wherein  I  was  bom, 
And  the  night  in  which  it  was  said,  A  man  child  is  con- 
ceived." 

The  idea  expressed  in  the  former  is  virtually  repeated 
in  the  second,  with  a  variation  of  phraseology  to  include 
the  night  in  the  curse  pronounced  upon  the  day.  The 
critics  call  this  the  synonymous  parallelism. 

Job  proceeds  to  enlarge  in  what  may  be  called  the 
intensive  or  cumulative  parallelism.  First,  as  to  "  the 
day,"  in  verses  4th  and  6th : 

"  Let  that  day  be  darkness  I 
Let  not  God  regard  it  from  above !" 

and  so  forth.  And  then  as  regards  the  night,  in  the 
next  four  verses : 
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'<  That  night !  let  darkness  seize  upon  it ! 
Let  it  not  be  joined  unto  the  days  of  the  year ! 
Let  it  not  come  into  the  number  of  the  months !"  &c. 

He  concludes  his  imprecation  with  another  parallelism 
of  the  synonymous  kind  (ver.  10) : 

"  Because  it  shut  not  up  the  doors  of  the  womb  against  me, 
Nor  hid  sorrow  from  mine  eyes." 

What  is  called  the  antithetic  parallelism  abounds  in 
the  book  of  Proverbs,  each  pair  of  versicles  presenting 
a  contrast  of  opposites,  thus : 

**  A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father. 
But  a  foolish  son  is  the  heaviness  of  his  mother"  (x.  1). 

**  A  fidse  balance  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lohd, 
But  a  just  weight  is  his  delight"  (xi.  1). 

Sometimes  there  is  a  double  antithesis,  as, 

"  Better  is  a  dry  morsel  and  quietness  therewith, 
Than  a  house  ftdl  of  good  ohe^  with  strife"  (xvii.  1). 

In  what  is  called  the  synthetic  parallelism,  the  second 
versicle  of  the  pair  builds  up  the  sentiment  of  the  first, 
extends  it,  defines  it,  or  strengthens  it,  thus : 

"  The  way  of  life  is  above  to  the  wise, 
That  he  may  depart  firom  heU  beneath"  (Prov.  xv.  24). 

"  Egypt  was  glad  when  they  departed ; 
For  the  fear  of  them  fell  upon  them"  (Ps.  cv.  38). 

"Bow  down  thine  ear,  0  Lobb,  hear  me ; 
For  I  am  poor  and  needy"  (Ps.  Ixxxvi.  1). 

Of  course  it  is  not  intended  to  be  understood  that  all 
Hebrew  poems  can  be  resolved  throughout  into  one  or 
other  of  these  kinds  of  parallelism;  but  that  this  sort  of 
structure  marks  the  prevailing  genius  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
while  the  personal  genius  of  each  poet  varies  the  cha- 
racter of  his  style  indefinitely.  The  prophetical  books 
are,  in  many  places,  very  unobservant  of  metrical  regu- 
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larity;  but  the  shorty  sententious  style  of  expression 
always  marks  the  still  recurrent  metrical  pause,  and  the 
parallelism  comes  in,  every  now  and  then,  with  all  the 
more  striking  effect  after  being  for  a  while  neglected. 

These  leading  characteristics  of  Hebrew  verse  make 
themselves  distinctly  felt  even  in  the  common  English 
translation,  in  which  the  versicles  are  not  even  mariced 
to  the  eye  by  the  mode  of  printing.  In  all  our  more 
recent  versions  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, this  is  done,  while  a  greater  approach  to  the  rhythm 
of  blank  verse  is  often  gained  by  the  judicious  choice 
and  arrangement  of  the  words.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
obvious  distinction  between  Hebrew  prose  and  poetry 
should  be  disguised,  as  it  is,  by  the  same  arbitrary  arrange- 
ment of  both  in  chapters  and  verses,  in  which  the  latter 
is  uniformly  robbed  of  some  of  its  proper  pauses,  while 
the  former  is  often  needlessly  broken  up  in  defiance  of 
continuity  of  sense.  Yet  the  ear  and  taste  of  the  intel- 
ligent and  devotional  reader  of  the  Bible  never  fail  to 
tell  him  when  he  enters  upon  its  poetical  parts,  even  if 
none  but  the  common  version  be  accessible  to  him.  I 
shall  mention,  in  connection  with  each  of  the  poetical 
books,  the  principal  English  versions  in  which  the  poetical 
character  of  the  Hebrew  has  been  reproduced  by  the 
translator. 


JOB 

(it   HEBKEW   DIDACTIC   POEM   ON   PKOVIDENCe). 

The  book  of  Job  has  ever  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  valuable  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. And  deservedly  so.  If  we  consider  the  history 
and  character  of  the  Patriarch  himself,  "  a  perfect  and 
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upright  man,  and  one  that  feared  God  and  eschewed 
evil,"  yet  on  whom  an  unheard-of  weight  of  suffering 
was  permitted  to  fall,  the  story  is  full  of  nature  and  of 
pathos*  If  we  look  at  the  discussions  between  him  and 
his  three  friends,  to  which  his  sufferings  give  rise,  and 
consider  them  as  supplying  probably  the  most  ancient 
record  that  exists  of  the  ideas  of  thoughtful  and  devout 
men  on  the  standing  mysteries  of  Divine  Providence, 
rich  indeed  are  the  materials  of  religious  thought  pre- 
sented to  us.  If  we  dwell  upon  the  poetical  merits  of 
the  book,  we  find  it  a  poem  of  first-rate  order  (with  a 
prose  introduction  and  conclusion),  full  of  vigorous 
thoughts  and  imagery,  which  place  its  unknown  author 
in  the  highest  rank  of  Hebrew  bards.  Or  if  we  con- 
sider chiefly  the  religious  and  devotional  sentiments 
which  breathe  forth  from  the  lips  of  all  the  speakers 
(notwithstanding  the  cruel  reasonings  of  the  three  Mends 
of  Job,  and  his  own  consequent  irritability  and  occa- 
sional irreverence  of  expression),  and  the  sublime  devo- 
tional scene  towards  the  conclusion,  in  which  the  Deity 
himself  is  introduced  as  pointing  to  his  own  great  and 
beneficent  works,  and  silencing  the  ignorant  presumption 
which  would  call  His  providence  in  question, — it  is 
difficult  to  speak  too  highly  in  admiration  of  the  book  of 
Job.  In  whatever  light  we  regard  it,  as  biographical, 
philosophical,  poetical,  devotional,  it  is  full  of  matter 
for  profitable  thought  and  feeling. 

Properly  speaking,  the  book  of  Job  is  a  poetical 
treatise  on  Providence,  that  vast  and  all-interesting 
subject  of  human  meditation. 

Where  and  when,  in  what  age  or  part  of  the  world, 
has  not  the  thoughtful  and  feeling  mind  occupied  itself 
again  and  again  with  meditations  on  Providence  ? — ^now 
delighting  in  the  felt  presence  of  a  superior  Power, 
whose  smile  is  in  the  rejoicing  heavens  and  upon  the 
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glad  earth, — ^now  standing  in  awe  of  the  resistless  agents 
that  spread  desolation  and  ruin  around ; — now  feeling  a 
delicious  trust  towards  the  bounteous  Hand  that  supplies 
every  want, — now  shrinking  before  the  mysterious  Will 
that  sends  calamities^ainst  which  there  is  no  resource ! 
Where  and  when  has  not  the  faith  in  Providence,  whether 
derived  faintly  from  Nature  or  more  fully  from  progres- 
sive Revelation,  whether  imaided  by  the  confident  expec- 
tation of  a  future  world,  or  even  when  illustrated  by  this 
comprehensive  thought, — when  and  where  has  no.t  this 
faith  in  Providence  been  perplexed  occasionally,  if  not 
confounded,  by  observing  the  seemingly  fortuitous  course 
of  human  events,  in  which  outward  blessings  and  out- 
ward sufferings  are  made  to  befal  the  good  and  the  bad 
to  a  great  degree  alike?  If  the  problem,  so  often  pre- 
sented to  view,  of  "  the  just  man  suffering  for  his  integrity, 
and  the  wicked  man  prospering  in  his  way,"  be  still  one 
of  admitted  difficiilty  even  to  the  Christian  believer  in 
immortality ;  if  the  most  and  best  that  we  can  say  re- 
specting many  of  the  painful  visitations  of  Providence 
is,  that  we  know  not  their  purpose  yet,  but  trust  to 
realize  it  for  our  good  and  to  know  it  hereafter, — that  we 
must  be  satisfied  to  bear  patiently  and  do  our  duty  well, 
in  faith  that  we  may  reap  the  spiritual  and  immortal 
fruits  of  righteousness  from  life's  trials ;  if  the  Christian 
believer  himself  is  thus  compelled  to  leave  unexplained 
the  mysteries  of  Providence,  and  only  enabled  to  trust 
what  is  mysterious,  instead  of  actively  questioning  or 
doubting  its  goodness;  —  how  doubly  difficult  must 
the  question  of  Providence  liave  been  to  those  whose 
minds,  however  earnest  and  religious,  were  not  possessed 
of  the  knowledge  of  a  future  life,  as  a  clue  to  their  dark 
reasonings ! 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  writer  of  the  book  of 
Job.     The  speakers  in  the  dialogue  never  express,  in 
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all  their  discussions  on  the  ways  of  Providence,  any  clear 
expectation  of  a  future  state.  In  one  place,  indeed,  or 
perhaps  two,*  Job  is  thought  by  some  critics  to  allude 
to  it  as  possible ;  but  the  allusions  are  so  fiur  from  clear, 
that  they  have  been  taken  in  precisely  the  opposite 
sense ;  and  throughout  the  book  in  general  it  is  observ- 
able that  in  those  very  places  in  which  it  would  have 
been  the  most  obvious  thing  for  any  of  the  speakers  to 
have  referred  pointedly  to  this  hope,  if  it  was  really 
felt,  in  order  to  diminish,  if  not  remove,  the  difficulty 
under  which  they  labour,  none  of  them  ever  makes 
distinct  allusion  to  it.  Indeed,  that  hope  formed  no 
part  of  the  Jewish  revelation,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  distinctly  prevalent  among  the  Jewish  people 
till  after  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Even  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  it  was  denied  by  the  Sadducees,  though 
held  by  the  Pharisees.  The  Jews,  in  short,  enjoyed  it 
merely  in  the  same  manner  as  other  nations,  and  to  a 
similar  extent,  namely,  as  suggested,  but  not  established, 
by  the  light  of  natural  desire  in  their  own  bosoms. 

But,  in  proportion  as  the  Jews  were  more  firm  believers 
than  others  in  Divine  Providence, — ^as  a  leading  doctrine 
both  of  the  Patriarchal  and  of  the  Mosaic  religions,  and 

•  In  chap.  xiv.  14,  we  should  find  it,  if  any  where,  in  reply  to  the 
pointed  question,  "If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again?"  But  this 
question  is  asked  convulsively  and  answered  despairingly.  Job  has 
already  said  (verses  7—12),  "  There  is  hope  that  a  tree  cut  doT*^! 
may  sprout  again,"  but  in  sad  contrast  has  added,  **  But  man  dieth, 
and  where  is  he  ?  *  ♦  Man  lieth  down  and  riseth  not ;  till  the  heavens 
be  no  more  they  shall  not  awake"  (never,  he  plainly  means).  And 
he  ends  despondingly :  "  His  sons  come  to  honour,  and  he  knoweth 
it  not ;  and  they  are  brought  low,  but  he  perceiveth  it  not  of  them." 

The  passage  beginning,  "For  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  (or 
Avenger)  liveth"  (xix.  25 — 27),  though  obscure  and  difficult,  seems 
much  more  appropriately  understood  as  expecting  that  Gk>d  would 
still  vindicate  him  in  this  life  (as  in  the  event  He  did),  than  as  pointing 
to  a  future  life.  Indeed,  Job  expressly  says,  "  In  my  flesh  I  shall  see 
God."     (See  Wellbeloved's  translation.) 
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a  conspicuous  fact  in  the  historical  developement  of  both, 
— the  thoughtful  and  devout  among  them  were  naturally 
more  anxious  to  expound,  if  possible,  consistently  with 
the  providence  of  a  just  and  holy  God,  the  cause  of 
temporal  good  and  evil*  And  it  was  not  unnatural  that 
the  idea  should  prevail  among  them  more  strongly  even 
than  among  most  of  the  ancient  nations,  that  the  outward 
good  and  evil  of  life  were  to  be  regarded  as  retributions 
of  Providence  for  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  those  on 
whom  they  were  sent.  Ta  other  nations,  if  there  was 
a  Providence,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  many  and  often  con- 
flicting deities;  but  to  the  Jews,  God  was  One;  and 
"  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?" 

Accordingly,  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  Jews  in 
ancient  times  was  that  of  temporal  retribution.  We  see 
it  prevailing  still  in  the  more  modem  times  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  expostulated  earnestly  against  its  cruel 
application  to  the  case  of  the  man  born  blind,  and  to 
various  temporal  calamities  which  were  popularly  inter- 
preted as  judgments :  "  Neither  did  this  man  sin,  nor 
his  parents,  that  he  was  •bom  blind."  "Suppose  ye 
that  those  men  were  sinners  above  all  others,  because 
they  suffered  such  things  ?  I  teU  you.  Nay !"  Such 
was  our  Saviour's  protest  against  the  cruel  dogma  that 
sufferers  are  shewn  thereby  to  be  sinners. 

The  book  of  Job  is  a  much  earlier  protest  against 
this  cruel  doctrine  of  temporal  retribution.  Its  manifest 
piu'pose  is  to  dispute  and  disprove  that  very  prevalent 
idea,  and  to  suggest  more  reverential  and  trusting,  if  less 
absolute  and  less  presumptuous,  views  of  Providence. 

This  design  is  manifest  even  from  the  opening  of  the 
book,  where  we  are  expressly  informed  that  the  man 
who  is  about  to  be  introduced  as  involved  in  the  most 
dreadful  sufferings  and  afflictions  is  "a  perfect  and 
upright  man,  and  one  that  fears  God  and  turns  aside 
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from  evil."  Then  the  Satan  suggests  the  awful  trial  by 
which  it  shall  be  seen  whether  his  integrity  is  genuine 
or  not.  He  insinuates, "  Doth  Job  fear  God  for  nought  f 
*^  Put  forth  thine  hand  now,  and  touch  all  that  he  hath, 
and  he  will  curse  Thee  to  thy  face ;"  thus  reversing  the 
human  doctrine  of  retribution  by  the  suggestion  that 
piety  springs  from  earthly  blessings,  and  sin  from  earthly 
troubles.  The  test  is  applied;  and  Job's  uprightness 
is  again  proclaimed  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  book, 
where  the  Almighty  himself  appears  upon  the  scene  and 
vindicates  him  against  the  insinuations  of  his  friends. 
And  it  seems  to  be  designed  also  (whether  judiciously 
or  not)  as  an  attestation  to  his  integrity,  that  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  Job  are  not  only  restored,  but 
doubled,  after  his  trial,  according  to  the  most  approved 
principles  of  poetical  justice. 

This,  then,  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  book. 
That  an  upright  man  is  grievously  afflicted — such  is  the 
problem  to  be  solved.  This  is  the  theme  for  the  reli- 
gious philosopher, — the  datum  of  the  inquiry  which  the 
book  pursues  into  the  ways  of  Providence.  Earnestly 
but  reverently  it  asks,  why  life's  sufferings  are  permitted 
to  befal  the  good. 

The  poetical  part  of  the  book  pursues  this  discussion 
in  the  form  of  dialogue  between  Job  and  his  friends, 
who,  on  hearing  of  his  affliction,  came  to  condole  with 
him.     The  outline  of  their  discussion  is  as  foUov^rs : 

When  they  have  sat  long  in  silence  (the  one  only 
respectful  and  sympathizing  thing  that  these  friends  did), 
— "  seven  days  and  seven  nights,"  says  the  narrator, "  for 
they  saw  that  his  grief  was  very  great," — Job  is  the 
first,  at  length,  to  speak.  And  then  the  vehemence,  the 
eloquence  of  suppressed  grief  bursts  forth  in  repeated, 
passionate,  figurative,  exaggerated  exclamations.  "  After 
this  Job  opened  his  mouth  and  cursed  his  day !"     He 
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pours  out  the  bitterness  of  his  soul's  anguish  in  the 
most  impassioned  regret  that  he  should  ever  have  been 
bom,  or  should  have  lived  to  be  the  miserable  and 
loathsome  object  he  finds  himself.  He  longs  for  death. 
He  would  welcome  annihilation  (ch.  iii.). 

Then  Eliphaz,  one  of  the  three  friends,  after  rebuking 
the  impatience  of  Job,  insinuates  (with  as  much  gentle- 
ness and  address  as  was  practicable  in  making  such  an 
insinuation)  that  the  sufferings  of  his  friend  must  be 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  some  secret,  if  not  notorious, 
wickedness ;  and  he  exhorts  him  to  repent  of  his  sins, 
whatever  they  may  be,  in  the  assurance  that  the  Divine 
favour  might  then  be  restored  to  him  (iv.  v.). 

Job  replies,  that  he  is  not  conscious  of  the  wickedness 
insinuated.  He  '*  holds  fast  his  integrity,"  and  points 
again  to  the  magnitude  of  his  sufferings  as  excusing  his 
impatience,  complaining,  not  without  reason,  of  the  un- 
kindness  of  his  friend's  reproaches  (vi.  vii.). 

Bildad  next  urges  the  same  cruel  doctrine  of  retri- 
butive temporal  providence,  with  still  less  reserve  and 
delicacy  than  Eliphaz  had  done  (viii.) ;  and  to  him  Job 
replies  (ix.  x.),  still  "  holding  fast  his  integrity,"  but 
despairing  of  the  opportunity  of  "  proving  his  cause," 
as  it  were,  against  the  Almighty  as  accuser.  The  lan- 
guage of  a  legal  inquiry,  it  may  be  observed,  prevails 
from  this  point,  as  plaintiff  and  defendant  "  call  and 
answer"  (cite  and  reply).  Job,  who  would  plead  his 
cause  boldly  when  a  little  further  exasperated  by  his 
companions'  injvistice,  meekly  says  at  the  present  stage 
of  the  conversation, 

"  How  much  less  should  I  answer  Him, 
Even  should  I  carefully  choose  my  words  ? 
Whom,  though  I  am  righteous,  I  would  not  answer ; 
I  would  make  supplication  unto  Him  as  my  Judge. 
Should  I  cite,  for  Him  to  answer  me, 
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I  could  not  be  confident  that  He  would  Hsten  to  my  yoice. 
«««««« 

If  by  force  I  would  contend, — ^lo,  He  is  strong ; 
If  by  judgment, — ^who  shall  appoint  Him  a  day !" 

Zophar  next,  the  third  of  "  the  friends,"  pursues  the 
same  subject  with  greater  bitterness  still  (xi.) ;  and  Job 
replies  with  increasing  indignation  at  their  want  of  com- 
mon justice  and  human  feeling.  His  speech  begins  with 
that  fine  irony — 

"  No  doubt  but  ye  are  the  people, 
And  wisdom  shall  die  with  you  !*' 

and  concludes  with  that  pathetic  chapter  on  the  frailty 
and  vanity  of  "  man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  "  (xii. — xiv.). 

The  same  round  of  speakers  is  three  times  presented 
to  us ;  Job  each  time  replying  to  each  of  his  **  com- 
forters ;"  they  maintaining  with  varied  illustrations  the 
same  point,  that  he  must  be  a  sinner  who  sufiers ;  and 
he  still  "  holding  fast  his  own  integrity,"  and  appealing 
to  fact  and  experience  against  their  doctrine. 

But  in  the  third  round  of  argument  a  striking  variation 
occurs.  When  Job  has  replied  to  Eliphaz,  the  first  in 
order,  we  find  the  second  speaker,  Bildad,  shewing  plain 
symptoms  of  conscious  defeat,  as  he  contents  himself  with 
a  brief  exclamation  on  the  power  of  God  and  the  insig- 
nificance of  man  (xxv.),  without  being  able  to  add  one 
word  of  argiunent ;  and  Job's  reply  (xxvi. — ^xxxi.)  ex- 
hibits him  proudly  conscious  of  his  opponent's  failure  of 
argument,  while  he,  now  master  of  the  field,  enlarges  in 
a  strain  of  incomparable  eloquence  on  the  same  grand 
topics  of  God's  almightiness  and  man's  insignificancy, 
and  declares  that  man  is  unable  to  expound,  and  ought 
not  to  attempt  the  exposition  of,  the  ways  of  Providence. 
He  quotes  some  of  their  "altogether  vain"  speeches 
with  contempt.      He  waits   twice,  and  then,  no  one 
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speaking,  "  continues  liis  parable/'  Zopliar,*  the  third 
speaker  in  each  of  the  previous  rounds  of  argument,  is 
wisely  satisfied  to  be  silent;  and  Job  is  thus  left  victor 
over  the  false  and  heartiess  doctrine,  that  suffering  is 
the  constant  result  of  sin  alone*  **  So  these  three  men 
ceased  to  answer  Job,  because  he  was  just  in  his  own 
eyes"  (xxxii,  1). 

But  the  inquirer  into  Providence  still  asks,  What, 
then,  is  the  real  purpose,  or  what  the  true  explanation, 
of  the  sufferings  that  befal  the  virtuous?  And  a  new 
speaker  is  now  introduced,  whom  we  naturally  regard 
as  uttering  the  writer's  own  sentiments  on  this  subject. 
Having  silenced  the  unjust  and  cruel  doctrine  of  tem- 
poral retribution,  he  sets  forth,  from  the  lips  of  this  new 
speaker,  what  he' considers  the  true  doctrine  and  the 
right  deportment  in  respect  to  the  sufferings  of  life. 

The  umpire  now  introduced  (at  ch.  xxxii.)  has  been 
silently  present  during  the  discussion,  and  has  disap- 
proved alike  the  extreme  self-justification  of  Job  when 
it  has  seemed  to  impugn  the  Divine  justice,  and  the 
unreasoning  but  arrogant  condemnation  pronounced  by 
the  other  three  upon  him ;  but,  being  a  younger  man 
than  either  Job  or  any  of  the  other  three,  he  has  waited 
till  they  have  all  spoken  and  the  latter  have  been  reduced 
to  silence,     Elihu  is  this  new  speaker, 

"  Then  was  kindled  the  wrath  of  Elihu  the  son  of  Barachel 
the  Biizite,  of  the  kindred  of  Earn :  against  Job  was  his  wrath 
kindled,  because  he  justified  himself  rather  thaa  God.  Also 
against  his  three  Mends  was  his  wrath  kindled,  because  they 

*  Some  have  endeavoured  to  make  a  third  speech  for  Zophar  out 
of  the  verses  (xxvii.  13—23)  which  are  more  forcibly  taken  as  Job's 
citation  of  the  doctrine  of  his  opponents.  But  why  so  curiously  con- 
jecture that  Zophar  must  have  spoken  a  third  time,  when  Bildad  could 
scarcely  find  a  word  to  say  in  his  turn  ?  The  great  beauty  of  the  poem, 
artistically  viewed,  is  seen  in  this  gradual  vanishing  of  the  speakers 
from  the  third  encounter.    It  is  nobly  conceived  and  finely  executed. 
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had  found  no  answer,  and  jet  had  condemned  Job.  Now  Elihn 
had  waited  till  Job  had  spoken,  because  they  were  elder  than 
he.  Bat  when  Elihu  saw  that  there  was  no  answer  in  the 
mouth  of  these  three  men,  then  his  wrath  was  kindled.  And 
Elihu  the  son  of  Barachel  the  Buzite  answered  and  said : 

'<  I  am  joung,  and  ye  are  yery  old ; 
Wherefore  I  drew  back  and  was  afraid 
To  shew  you  mine  opinion. 
I  said.  Days  should  speak, 
And  multitude  of  years  should  teach  wisdom. 
But  there  is  a  spirit  in  man ; 

And  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giyeth  them  under- 
standing. 
Multitude  of  days  is  not  always  wise ; 
Neither  do  the  aged  always  understand  judgment. 
Therefore  I  say.  Give  me  a  hearing ; 
I  also  will  shew  mine  opinion. 
Behold,  I  have  waited  for  your  words ; 
1  have  given  ear  to  your  reasons,  , 

"Whilst  ye  were  searching  out  what  to  say. 
Yea,  I  have  attended  unto  you ; 
And,  behold,  not  one  of  you  confuted  Job, 
Not  one  of  you  answered  his  words. 
Say  not.  We  have  found  out  all  wisdom ; 
Gk>d  must  confute  him,  not  man. 
Now  he  hath  not  directed  his  words  against  me ; 
Neither  will  I  answer  him  with  speeches  like  yours." 

What,  then,  does  this  new  and  seemingly  unprejudiced 
speaker  contribute  to  the  subject  under  discussion  ? 

He  deals  out  equal  justice  in  the  first  place  to  the 
contending  parties.  He  quotes  some  of  the  most  hasty 
of  Job's  expressions,  in  which  he  had  seemed  to  maintain 
his  own  integrity  too  boastingly,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
to  impugn  the  Divine  justice  ;  and  for  these  he  rightly 
and  sternly  reproves  Job.     Thus  (xxxiii.  8—13) : 

"  Surely  thou  hast  spoken  in  my  hearing, 
And  I  have  heard  the  voice  of  thy  words,  saying, 
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*  I  am  clean;  without  transgression, 

I  am  innocent ;  neither  is  there  iniquity  ui  me. 

Behold,  He  findeth  occasions  against  me ! 

He  counteth  me  for  His  enemy ! 

He  putteth  my  feet  itt  the  stocks ! 

He  marketh  all  my  paths !' 

Behold !  in  this  thou  art  not  just ; 

I  will  answer  thee :  That  God  is  greater  than  man. 

Why  dost  thou  strive  against  Him  ? 

For  He  giveth  not  account  of  any  of  His  matters.'' 

This  kind  of  reverential  feeling  towards  the  mysteries 
of  Providence,  is  the  leading  characteristic  of  all  that 
Elihu  goes  on  to  say.  And  by  instilling  high  thoughts 
of  God,  and  self-distrustful  ones  as  regards  both  human 
virtue  and  human  wisdom,  he  reproves  alike  the  bold 
exposition  of  Providence  attempted  by  Job's  friends,^ 
and  the  self-exaltation  into  which  they  had  driven  him 
by  their  insinuations.  In  a  noble  spirit  of  faith  he  says 
(xxxiv.  10), 

"  Far  be  it  from  God  to  do  wickedness ! 
And  frx)m  the  Almighty  to  commit  iniqidty ! 
For  the  work  of  a  man  shall  He  render  unto  him. 
And  cause  every  man  to  find  according  to  his  ways. 
Yea,  surely,  God  will  not  do  wickedly, 
Neither  will  the  Almighty  pervert  judgment. 
Who  hath  given  Him  charge  over  tiie  earth  ? 
Or  who  hath  disposed  the  whole  world  ? 
If  He  set  His  heart  upon  man. 
He  could  recal  his  spirit  and  his  breath ; 
All  flesh  should  perish  together, 
And  man  should  turn  again  unto  dust. 
If  now  thou  hast  understandiog,  hear  this ; 
Hearken  to  the  voice  of  my  words : 
Shall  even  he  that  hateth  right  govern  ? 
And  wilt  thou  condemn  Him  that  is  most  just  ? 
Who  saith  to  a  king.  Thou  art  wicked ; 
And  to  princes,  Ye  are  ungodly^ 
p3 
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Who  accepteth  not  the  persons  of  princes, 
Nor  regardeth  the  rich  more  than  the  poor  ? 
For  they  are  all  the  work  of  His  hands." 

And  what  pure  reverence  breathes  in  the  foDowing 
passage  (xxxv.  2 — 8) : 

*     «  Thinkest  thou  this  to  be  right, 

That  thou  saidst,  My  righteousness  is  more  than  God's? 

For  thou  saidst,  What  advantage  will  it  be  to  thee  ? 

And,  What  profit  shall  I  have  more  than  by  sinning? 

I  wiU  answer  thee, 

And  thy  companions  with  thee. 

Look  unto  the  heavens,  and  see ! 

And  behold  the  clouds  which  are  higher  than  thou ! 

If  thou  sinnest,  what  doest  thou  against  Him  ? 

Or,  if  thy  transgressions  be  multiplied,  what  doest  thon 

unto  Him? 
If  thou  be  righteous,  what  givest  thou  Him  ? 
Or  what  receiveth  He  of  thine  hand  ? 
Thy  wickedness  may  hurt  a  man,  as  thou  art, 
And  thy  righteousness  may  profit  the  son  of  man." 

With  thoughts  of  self-humiliatioD  and  reverence  like 
these,  Elihu  desires  rather  to  withdraw  the  Divine  Pro- 
vidence from  presumptuous  questioning,  than  attempt  to 
offer  any  distinct  solution  on  his  own  part.  He  plainly 
hints,  indeed,  that  the  Divine  Being  may  have  other  pur- 
poses in  view  besides  punishment  in  sending  afiBictions. 
He  regards  it  as  the  design  and  tendency  of  sorrow  to  lead 
men  to  general  reflection,  repentance  and  improvement, 
where  there  is  no  special  application  to  be  made  of  the 
sorrow  to  a  specific  sin.  He  hints  that  the  same  spiritual 
discipline  is  also  carried  on  by  visions  divinely  sent. 

"  In  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night, 
When  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men. 
In  slumberings  upon  the  bed ; 
Then  He  openeth  the  ears  of  men 
And  sealeth  their  instruction. 
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That  He  may  withdraw  man  from  his  purpose, 

And  hide  pride  from  the  mighty  man."   (xxxiu.  1 5—1 7. ) 

"  Surely  it  is  meet  to  be  said  unto  Gbd  (by  the  afficted), 
I  have  borne  chastisement ;  I  wiU  offend  no  more ; 
That  which  I  see  not,  teach  Thou  me ; 
If  I  have  done  iniquity,  I  will  do  no  more." 

(xxxiv.  51,  32.) 

These  last  few  words  appear  to  contain  the  chief,  if 
not  the  only,  new  suggestion  that  Elihu  makes  towards 
interpreting  or  realizing  the  designs  of  Providence  in 
afflicting  good  men — that  they  are  led  to  reflection  and 
general  improvement.  Most  of  hia  other  observations 
tend  rather  to  shew  that  the  ways  of  Providence  are  too 
wonderful  for  beings  like  us  either  definitely  to  expound, 
or  to  feel  justified  in  calling  in  question.  In  the  same 
spirit,  Elihu  goes  on  to  point  attention  to  the  wonderful 
works  of  God,  as  suggesting  deep  reverence  for  His 
power  and  wisdom,  such  as  should  effectually  check  all 
rebellious  feelings  against  His  Providence  (xxxvii.  14) : 

"  Hearken  unto  this^  0  Job ! 
Stand  still,  and  consider  the  wondrous  works  of  God. 
Dost  thou  know  when  God  disposed  them, 
And  caused  the  light  of  His  cloud  to  shine  ? 
Dost  thou  know  the  balancings  of  the  clouds  ? 
The  wondrous  works  of  Him  that  is  perfect  in  knowledge  ? 
How  thy  garments  are  warm. 
When  He  quieteth  the  earth  by  the  south  wind  ? 
Hast  thou,  with  Him,  spread  out  the  sky, 
Which  is  strong,  aad  as  a  molten  mirror?" 

But  while  Elihu  is  speaking  in  this  strain,  a  storrii  is 
gathering;  or  rather  the  darkening  clouds  and  dropping 
rain  seem  to  have  suggested  the  imagery  of  his  speech 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  thirty-sixth  chapter ; — and 
now  the  storm  becomes  intense — the  thunder  rolls — 
the  lightning  fiashes — nearer  and  nearer.  Elihu  points 
to  its  approach,  and  breaks  off*  bis  discourse : 
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"  With  God  is  terrible  majesty ! 
The  Almighty — ^we  cannot  find  Him  out ! 
He  is  excellent  in  power  and  in  judgment. 
And  in  plenty  of  justice :  He  will  not  afflict ! 
Men  therefore  should  fear  Him ! 
Shall  not  every  one  who  is  wise  in  heart  fear  Him  ?" 

And  now  God  himself  takes  up  the  exposition  of  His 
own  ways :  "  Then  the  Lord  answered  Job  out  of  the 
whirlwind."  In  the  words  ascribed  to  the  Divine  Being 
are  embodied,  we  of  course  conclude,  the  real  sentiments 
of  the  book  of  Job  respecting  Providence.  And  what 
are  they  ?  (ch.  xxxviii. — xli.). 

The  discourse  ascribed  to  the  Divine  Being  is,  in  point 
of  sentiment,  a  strict  continuation  of  that  of  Elihu ;  but 
its  style  is  wonderfully  elevated,  as  becomes  the  bold 
conception.  Truly  magnificent  are  the  chapters  that 
follow.  The  genius  of  the  poet  has  not  been  unworthy 
of  the  inspiration  of  his  theme.  It  is  vain  to  attempt 
analysis  or  abstract.  By  a  series  of  glowing  appeals  to 
the  works  and  ways  of  the  Creator, — the  wonders  of  the 
earth  and  sky,  the  secret  powers  of  the  weather,  the 
mysterious  instincts  of  animals,  and  the  mighty  strength 
of  some  of  them  (who  does  not  know  the  War-horse  and 
the  Leviathan  of  the  book  of  Job?), — the  sufiTerer  is 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  too  ignorant  to  dispute 
any  of  the  ways  of  Providence,  or  to  presume  to  pass 
judgment  respecting  them.  He  talks  no  more  of  citing 
or  answering.  The  controversy  ends  in  reverential  re- 
pentance and  self-abhorrence.  Submission,  trust  and 
devotion,  are  the  moral  of  all  these  illustrations. 

"  Job  answered  the  Lord  and  said : 
I  know  that  Thou  canst  do  every  thing, 
And  that  no  thought  can  be  withholden  from  Thee. 
Who  is  this  (Thou  sayest)  that  hideth  counsel  without 
knowledge  ? 
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Surely  I  have  uttered  that  I  understood  not, 

Things  too  wonderful  for  me,  which  I  knew  not. 

Hear,  I  beseech  Thee,  and  I  will  speak. 

I  will  demand  of  thee  (Thou  sayest),  and  declare  thou 

unto  Me! 
I  have  heard  of  Thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear ; 
But  now  mine  eye  seeth  Thee ; 
"Wherefore  I  abhor  myself, 
And  repent  in  dust  aad  ashes."  (xlii.  1 — 6.) 

The  book  concludes  with  a  brief  prose  narrative^  in 
which  Job  is  restored  to  happiness^  his  prosperity  doubled, 
and  his  life  prolonged. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  plan  of  this  noble  and 
powerful  poem.  Its  design  is,  I  trust,  quite  clearly 
shewn  by  this  analysis  to  have  been,  to  dispute  and  dis- 
prove that  notion  of  Providence  which  accounts  the  suf- 
ferer as  necessarily  a  sinner.  The  book  does  not  pretend 
to  explain  all  the  mysteries  of  Providence.  Its  scope 
is  negative  rather  than  positive.  It  shews  the  fallacy 
of  an  interpretation  always  very  popular  with  zealots, 
and  dissuades  from  attempting  too  precisely  to  expound 
what  is  mysterious  at  all,  recommending  trust  and  obe- 
dience, as  more  becoming  in  weak  and  ignorant  creatures 
such  as  man.  That  nearer  approach  to  the  exposition 
of  the  ways  of  Providence  which  is  found  in  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  life  and  immortality,  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Job  did  not  possess,  and  therefore  could  not 
apply  to  the  purposes  of  his  argument. 

Who  this  writer  was,  so  wise  in  his  devout  philosophy, 
and  so  rich  in  his  poetical  expression  of  it,  we  cannot 
tell.  Many  are  the  conjectures  as  to  the  authorship  of 
the  book  of  Job ;  but  they  are  all  mere  conjectures. 
Whether  the  book  be  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Hebrew 
writings,  or  one  of  the  most  recent,  is  a  question  debated 
among  the  learned,  and  therefore  not  to  be  settled  in 
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pages  like  these.  But  where  learned  criticism  has  failed 
to  produce  a  positive  result,  we  are  at  liberty,  at  any 
rate,  to  look  at  the  question  in  the  light  of  more  generally 
interesting  considerations. 

If  the  book  of  Job  be  r^arded  as  one  of  the  later 
productions  of  Hebrew  literature,  or  as  belonging  to  any 
but  its  earliest  period,  it  certainly  becomes  the  more 
remarkable  in  proportion  as  we  date  it  later,  when  con- 
sidered as  a  religious  protest  against  the  increasingly 
prevalent  doctrine  of  temporal  retributions.  Compare 
the  doctrine  of  Job  with  that  of  the  Bangs  and  Chroni- 
cles, and  what  a  rebuke  does  it  read  to  the  notion,  at  once 
popular  and  sacerdotal,  which  those  books  (and  especially 
the  Chronicles)  so  laboriously  set  forth,  often  straining 
the  facts,  unconsciously  it  may  be,  in  order  to  support 
the  theory !  Can  Job  have  been  written  as  a  protest 
against  such  views  when  fully  developed  and  generally 
prevailing;  or  was  its  calm  voice  from  olden  times  disre- 
garded by  the  nation  and  their  guides  during  the  growth 
of  those  notions  to  their  height?  Perhaps  the  latter. 
If  this  book  be  regarded  as  among  the  earliest  produc- 
tions of  Hebrew  genius,  we  may  notice  many  signs  of 
agreement  between  its  theology  and  that  of  the  simplest 
patriarchal  times ;  and  om:  chief  surprise  may  be  t6  think 
of  such  a  book  having  been  composed  in  a  period  to 
which  we  are  not  accustomed  to  ascribe  much  of  philo- 
sophical thoughtfulness.  Yet  why  may  not  the  same 
age  which  produced  the  prose  poems  of  Creation,  Eden, 
and  the  Flood,  speculating  earnestly  and  boldly  on  the 
formation  of  the  world,  on  the  races  of  man,  and  the 
origin  of  evil,  have  given  birth  ^Iso  to  this  divine  poem 
on  Providence  ?  The  book  of  Job  is  plainly  patriarchal 
in  its  scenery  as  well  as  in  its  theological  ideas  ;  but  this, 
of  course,  does  not  prove  it  patriarchal  in  its  authorship. 
No  doubt,  an  author  capable  of  producing  such  a  poem, 
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in  whatever  age,  might  be  capable  of  guch  an  effort  of 
imagination  as  to  avoid  introducing  allusions  to  any 
opinions,  ceremonies  or  customs  that  were  inappropriate 
to  the  time  and  place  in  which  he  laid  the  scene  of  his 
poem.  The  simple  theology  of  this  book,  and  the 
absence  of  aU  allusio^s  to  the  complicated  ceremonial 
of  the  Mosaic  Law,  interesting  as  these  facts  are,  do 
not  therefore  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  poem,  but  only 
the  strict  regard  which  the  writer  has  shewn  to  poetical 
propriety. 

There  is,  however,  one  theological  trait  of -great, 
though  somewhat  obscure,  interest;  namely,  the  part 
which  The  Satan  performs  in  the  scenery  of  the  book 
of  Job. 

I  have  already  mentioned  (p.  293)  that  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  this  personage  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is 
in  the  Chronicles  (1  Chr.  xxL  1),  where  he  is  said  to 
have  "  stood  up  against  Israel  and  provoked  David  to 
number  Israel ;"  a  suggestion  which  is  said,  in  the  cor- 
responding passage  of  tho  book  of  Samuel  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  1)  to  have  come  from  the  Lord  in  anger  against 
Israel.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  this  belief  in  an 
evil  spirit  did  not  prevail  among  the  Jews  till  after  the 
time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  (to  which  low  date  the 
books  of  Chronicles  belong).  It  is  curious,  however,  to 
observe,  that  in  Job  "  The  Satan"  fulfils  a  very  different 
office.  He  is  indeed,  even  there,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
suggester  of  mischief,  for.  he  prompts  the  severe  trials 
of  Job ;  but  this  is  only  one  aspect  of  his  general 
function  as  there  painted,  which  is  that  of  one  of  "  the 
sons  of  God"  appointed  overseer  or  inspector  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Heavenly  King.  What  says  the  record  ? 
"  There  was  a  day  when  the  sons  of  God  came  to  present 
themselves  before  the  Lord,  and  the  Satan  (so  in  the 
Hebrew)  came  also  among  them.     And  the  Lord  said 
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unto  the  Satan,  Whence  comest  thou  ?  Then  the  Satan 
answered  the  LiORD  and  said,  From  going  to  and  firo 
(literally}  from  Sataning)  in  the  earth,  and  from  walking 
up  and  down  in  it."  Here  the  Satan  is  an  office  rather 
than  an  individual.  And  this  Satan  who  satans  in  the 
earth,  or  this  Goer  to  and  fro,  who  goes  to  and  fro  in 
the  earth,  would  be  in  modem  phrase  the  InspectOT- 
general,  or  perhaps  Informer-general,  who  inspects  the 
kingdom  and  informs  at  head  quarters.  **  Hast  thou 
considered  my  servant  Job  ?"  the  Supreme  Being  is 
represented  as  saying  to  him,  in  a  manner  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  modem  Jewish  and  Christian  ideas  of 
a  fallen  and  condemned  evil  spirit,  the  enemy  of  man 
and  loathsome  in  the  sight  of  God ;  *^  Hast  thou  con- 
sidered my  servant  Job,  that  there  is  none  like  him  in 
the  earth,  a  perfect  and  an  upright,  man,  one  that  feareth 
God  and  escheweth  evil?"  The  Satan  is  here  a  con- 
fidential officer  and  adviser  of  the  celestial  court.  Such 
is  his  function  in  the  book  of  Job.  Is  this,  then,  the 
earlier  idea  of  the  Satan,  from  which  the  more  modem 
popular  notion  of  an  evil  spirit  afterwards,  perhaps 
gradually,  grew  ?  Or  is  it  quite  a  separate  idea,  uncon- 
nected with  the  popular  one  ?  A  subsequent  idea  it 
cannot  have  been,  for  the  later  history  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  is  known.  In  either  of  the  former  views,  the 
Satan  of  Job  seems  inconsistent  with  the  ascription  of 
the  book  to  so  late  an  origin  as  the  times  following  the 
captivity,  when  the  Chronicles  were  written,  and  when 
those  evils  were  ascribed  to  Satan  which  the  earlier 
Jewish  historian  ascribed  to  the  anger  of  the  Lord, 
suggesting  self-destructive  courses  to  mankind.  I  am 
disposed,  therefore,  to  look  upon  Job  as  one  of  the 
treasures  of  the  older  Hebrew  literature,  without  ven- 
turing, however,  to  believe  that  Moses  himself  was  the 
author  (as  some  have  suggested),  or  indeed  attempting 
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to  find  any  distinct  authorship  for  it.    Here  is  the  book ; 
and  a  priceless  treasure  of  thought  and  devotion  it  is. 

Who  Job  himself,  the  suffering  hero,  was,  we  do  not 
know.  Whether  his  was  a  real  character,  or  the  creation 
of  the  poet's  mind,  has  been  debated.  There  seem  suffi- 
cient vouchers,  however,  for  his  historical  existence,  in 
Ezekiel  (xiv.  14  and  20),  who  couples  his  name  with 
those  of  Noah  and  Daniel  as  ^*  righteous  men,"  and  in 
the  Epistle  of  James  (v.  11),  who  cites  his  exemplary 
X)atience :  "  Behold,  we  count  them  happy  which  endure 
patiently.  Ye  have  heard  of  the  patience  of  Job,  and 
have  seen  the  end  of  the  Lord ;  that  the  Lord  is  very 
pitiful  and  of  tender  mercy."  A  true  estimate  of  the 
character  of  Job,  as  seen  before  the  arrival  of  his  friends, 
and  not  irrecoverably  lost  even  amid  their  taunts  and 
injustice !  And  a  beautiful  estimate,  too,  of  the  reli- 
gious tendency  of  the  book !  Ezekiel's  testimony  to  his 
personal  existence  should  be  quite  enough.  Perhaps  we 
might  also  fairly  argue  that  the  book  of  Job  must  have 
been  written  before  the  time  of  Ezekiel  (who  was  among 
the  captives  of  the  Babylonish  invasion,  about  B.C.  599). 
Otherwise,  how  should  the  name  of  Job,  which  does  not 
occur  in  the  Hebrew  historical  Scriptures,  have  been  so 
well  known  as  to  have  warranted  its  being  coupled  with 
that  of  Noah,  so  distinguished  in  the  traditions  of  the 
earliest  times,  and  that  of  Daniel,  the  honoured  contem- 
porary of  Ezekiel  ?  In  the  unfilled  history  of  Idumaea 
there  is  room  enough  for  the  personal  record  of  Job. 
The  land  of  Uz  is,  by  almost  universal  consent,  placed 
in  Arabia,  where  Job  was  a  prince,  or  emir,  at  what 
chronological  period  we  do  not  know.  On  the  basis, 
then,  of  his  reputed  character  and  trials,  the  poet  has 
framed  a  narrative  and  a  conversation, — discussion  rather, 
— ^which  are  evidently  the  work  of  the  imagination  in 
most  of  their  details,  but  which  bring  out,  in  the  process 
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of  discussion,  the  same  truths  which  the  facts  of  the  good 
patriarch's  life  presented,  namely,  that  sorrows  are  not 
necessarily  judgments,  and  that  the  interpreters  of  Pro- 
vidence should  bow  rather  in  acquiescence  and  trust,  than 
rashly  interpret  or  presumptuously  question  what  is  too 
high  for  them  fully  to  attain.* 


THE  BOOK  OF  PSALMS; 

OB  JT7DAISX  SEEN  IN  ITS  DEYOTIONAL  AITD  FBACTIOAX  IH7LUEKCE8. 

With  no  portion  of  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures  are 
Christians  in  general  so  weU  acquainted  as  with  the 
Psalms.  These  compositions  are  read  and  recited  in 
Christian  worship  almost  as  frequently  as  any  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  itself,  and  rightly  so.  The  Jews  have, 
indeed,  through  this  their  wonderful  book  of  Psalms, 
taught  us  the  spirit  and  the  practice  of  devotional  song. 

The  book  of  Psalms  contains  their  chief  remaining 
treasures  of  sacred  song-writing,  while  a  few  more  are 
preserved  in  their  historical  books,  and  frequent  passages 
of  similar  spirit  and  power  may  be  pointed  out  in  some 
of  their  prophets.  This  book  embraces  compositions  of 
very  various  ages,  from  the  time  of  David  to  that  of  the 
return  from  exile,  and  perhaps  a  few  as  late  as  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees.  One  nobly  plaintive  Psalm  (the  nine- 
tieth) is  commonly  ascribed  by  the  Jews  to  Moses,  but 
with  very  doubtful  propriety.     David  is  the  undoubted 

•  Translators  of  the  book  of  Job  are  very  numerous.  Among  them 
are  Thomas  Scott  (English  rhymed  verse),  1771 ;  Bishop  Stock,  1805 ; 
Elizabeth  Smith,  with  Dr.  Randolph's  Notes,  1810;  J.  Mason  Good, 
1812;  J.  Fry,  1827;  C.  Wellbeloved*(  Bible,  Part  HI.,  Didactic  and 
Devotional  Books)  ;  George  R.  Noyes,  Boston,  U.S.,  1827 ;  S.  Lee, 
1837. 
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author  of  a  great  many  of  these  poems.  To  Solomon, 
to  Asaph,  Heman,  Ethan  (who  are  named  as  musicians 
in  1  Chron.  xv.  17, 19),  and  to  the  sons  of  Korah,  many 
others  are  ascribed*  Some  are  quite  anonymous.  And 
where  titles  are  prefixed,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
decisive  of  the  authorship,  if  internal  appropriateness  is 
i^anting.  It  may  seem  remarkable  that  no  Psalms  should 
appear  bearing  the  names  of  any  of  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
the  acknowledged  writings  of  many  of  whom  shew  them 
to  have  been  poets  of  the  first  order.  It  has  also  been  re- 
marked as  curious,  that  in  a  collection  so  largely  devoted 
to  the  poems  of  David,  his  beautiful  ode  on  the  death  of 
Said  and  Jonathan  (preserved  in  2  Sam.  i.  19»— 27),  and 
his  "last  words"  (in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2 — 7),  should  not 
have  been  incorporated,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of 
his  **  song  of  thanksgiving,"  in  2  Sam.  xxii.,  which,  with 
very  few  and  slight  verbal  variations,  forms  Psalm  xviii. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  on  what  principle  of  com- 
pilation the  book  of  Psalms  was  formed,  or  when  this  was 
done.  But  the  book  plainly  consists  of  five  separable 
portions  (which  the  Jews  fancifully  compare  to  the  five 
books  of  the  Law) ;  and  it  is  probable  that  these  five 
divisions  mark  the  gradual  growth  pf  the  book. 

The  first  portion  reaches  to  the  end  of  Ps.  xli.,  con- 
cluding with  this  doxology :  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel  from  everlastingj  and  to  everlasting.  Amen 
and  Amen." 

The  second  portion,  consisting  of  thirty-one  Psalms, 
ends  with  Ixxii.,  and  is  marked  by  this  note :  "  The 
prayers  of  David  the  son  of  Jesse  are  ended."  The 
other  three  divisions  contain,  nevertheless,  a  few  Psalms 
ascribed  in  their  titles  to  David ;  but  they  are  compara- 
tively very  few. 

The  third  division,  containing  seventeen  Psalms,  and 
ending  with  Ixxxix.,  is  marked,  like  the  first,  by  a  dox- 
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ologyi  in  these  words :  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  for  ever- 
more.    Amen  and  Amen." 

So  is  the  fourth  coUectioni  of  seventeen  Psalms^  end* 
ing  with  evi. :  **  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting :  and  let  all  the  people  say. 
Amen.     Praise  ye  the  Lord." 

The  fifth  part,  which  gives  forty-four  additional  Psabns 
and  concludes  the  book,  contains,  beyond  doubt,  a  large 
preponderance  of  Psalms  belonging  to  the  period  of 
the  captivity  and  return ;  while  among  them  are  fifteen 
ascribed  in  their  titles  to  David  and  one  to  Solomon ; 
which,  if  their  original  authorship  can  be  admitted  as 
claimed,  mtist  have  been  adapted  by  later  poets  (perhaps 
by  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah)  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  return  from  exile,  and  thus  may  have 
found  their  place  among  the  latest  and  concluding  por- 
tion of  the  book  of  Psalms. 

It  is  observable  that  one  of  the  Psalms  occurs  twice 
over.  Ps.  liii.,  in  the  second  part  of  the  collection,  is 
the  same  as  xiv.  in  the  first  part ;  and  this  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  the  Psalm  itself  is  a  brief  and  strik- 
ing one  (beginning,  "The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart, 
There  is  no  God");  so  that  we  wonder  the  compiler 
should  not  have  been  aware  of  the  repetition.  Ps.  Ixx. 
again,  a  short  poem  of  five  verses,  forms  part  of  the 
longer  xl.  And  cviii.  is  made  up  of  portions  of  IviL 
and  Ix.  These  are  pretty  plain  proofs  that  the  collection 
must  have  been  enlarged  at  various  times  by  supple- 
mental collections,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  nearly  as  old 
as  the  original  one ;  in  which  process  of  successive  en- 
largement these  little  oversights  might  easily  occur. 

The  public  worship  of  God  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  impulse  to  Hebrew  psalm-writing.  Yet,  as  ordained 
by  Moses,  the  tabernacle  service  did  not  include  the  use 
of  music,  either  vocal  or  instrumental.     It  was  by  king 
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David  that  both  were  introduced^  and  a  large  choir  of 
levites  organized  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  Reli- 
^ous  song  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  spontaneous  with 
the  Hebrews  from  the  earliest  times,  when  impelling 
occasion  suggested  it,  as  is  seen  especially  in  the  Song 
of  Moses  and  that  of  Deborah.  The  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets, which  rose  into  notice  in  the  time  of  Samuel,  if 
they  were  not  instituted  by  him,  gave  new  impulse  to 
the  cultivation  of  religious  poetry  and  music ;  and  from 
the  permanent  establishment  of  the  Tabernacle  in  Jeru- 
salem by  David,  and  the  building  of  the  Temple  by  his 
successor  Solomon,  the  services  of  both  of  which  these 
two  monarchs  assiduously  adorned  with  psalmody,  there 
^was  a  constant  national  stimulus  provided,  of  the  highest 
and  worthiest  kind  that  could  excite  the  poet's  genius 
in  connection  with  the  worshiper's  devotion.  We  may 
well  believe,  therefore,  that  the  hundred  and  fifty  poems 
preserved  to  us  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  are  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  intire  productions  of  the  Hebrew  muse  in 
this  class.  They  contain,  however,  almost  every  con- 
ceivable variety  of  religious  sentiment  and  emotion,  in 
reference  to  all  the  varied  occasions  of  joy  and  grief, 
hope  and  fear,  religious  exultation  and  penitence,  that 
can  by  turns  possess  the  human  heart.  Some  of  them 
have  reference  to  public  matters,  some  to  private ;  some 
are  national,  others  personal ;  in  some  the  sentiment  is 
specifically  Jewish  and  limited,  in  more  it  is  human  and 
general. 

This  great  variety  of  topics  and  occasions  embraced 
by  the  Psalms,  constitutes  them  a  fair  representation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  religion  itself.  Indeed,  they  are 
at  once  the  most  vivid  and  the  most  trustworthy  picture 
we  can  anywhere  obtain  of  practical  Judaism.  They 
speak  the  very  thoughts  and  feelings  of  religious-minded 
disciples  of  Moses.     They  portray  the  religion  in  its 
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practical  and  devotional  influences.  Their  authors  being 
very  various^  and  living  at  very  different  periods  of  the 
Jewish  history^  through  five  hundred  years  embracing 
the  most  glorious  and  the  most  humiliating  of  their 
national  experiences^ — these  sacred  poems  make  us  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  influence  which  the  principles 
of  the  Jewish  religion  actually  exerted  upon  the  minds 
of  their  professors  under  the  various  experience  of  their 
lives. 

If  we  wished  to  learui  drily  and  didaetically;  what  the 
principles  of  Judaim  wm% — what  doctrines  it  taught, 
what  ceremonies  it  practised^  and  what  duties  it  incul- 
cated,— ^we  must  of  course  seek  this  information  in  the 
five  books  of  Moses,  in  which  all  is  set  down  with  the 
greatest  minuteness.  And  in  this  way  we  should  become 
acquainted  with  a  long  list  of  ceremonial  observances, 
the  particular  objects  of  which  are,  in  many  instances, 
but  half  appreciable  by  us,  and  into  the  spirit  of  which 
we  can  with  difficulty  enter,  our  prevailing  habits  and 
modes  of  thought  being  so  different  from  those  which 
prevailed  among  the  ancient  Jews.  And  we  might  even 
be  in  danger  of  supposing  that  the  Hebrew  religion  con- 
sisted of  little  or  nothing  but  ceremonies,  and  might 
almost  doubt  (judging  from  our  own  feelings  as  modem 
Europeans  and  Christians)  whether  such  a  system  was 
calculated  to  promote  the  great  ends  of  practical  piety 
and  virtue.  But  such  a  conclusion  would  be  very  unjust, 
and  quite  at  variance  with  another  kind  of  evidence,  of 
which,  as  belonging  to  our  general  hiunan  consciousness 
and  experience,  we  are  more  competent  judges  than  of 
the  former.  Instead  of  theorizing  as  to  what  would  be 
the  influence  of  such  a  religious  system,  we  have  it  re- 
corded in  lines  of  light  what  its  influence  was. 

We  look,  therefore,  into  the  devotional  compositions 
of  the  Jews  themselves  during  these  periods,  to  see  how 
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&r  their  religion  did  really  dispose  and  aid  them  to  de- 
votional feeling,  and  how  far  it  was  effectual  in  exciting 
in  their  minds  any  piure  sentiments  of  virtue. 

We  look  into  these  writings  to  find  with  what  con- 
ceptions they  habitually  contemplated  that  Being  whom 
they  were  taught  to  acknowledge  as  the  One  Living  and 
True  God,  yet  were  instructed  to  worship  by  sacrifice 
and  ceremony.  We  desire  especially  to  know  whether 
they  kept  free  from  the  common  heathen  perversion  of 
placing  sacrifice  before  virtue,  and  thinking  to  atone  for 
moral  guilt  by  the  blood  of  a  slaughtered  animal. 

We  look  into  these  devout  poems  to  ascertain  how 'the  • 
ancient  Jews  thought  and  felt  respecting  God's  high 
Providence, — that  subject  so  full  of  mystery  to  the  finite 
intellect  of  man,  yet  so  full  of  practical  value  in  encou- 
raging virtuous  energy  and  hope,  repressing  vicious  in- 
clinations, and  supplying  consolation  and  comfort  in 
trouble. 

We  look  into  these  same  beautiful  poems  to  learn 
with  what  eyes  the  believers  in  God's  Unity  viewed  the 
world  which  His  power  has  made  and  His  goodness 
blessed,  and  to  know  whether  that  sublime  doctrine 
quickened  them  to  the  true  love  of  Nature,  and  taught 
them  habitually  to  connect  the  idea  of  God  with  the 
observation  of  His  works. 

We  look  thither,  again,  to  ascertain  what  influence 
Judaism  exerted  upon  the  social  relations  and  social 
virtues ;  how  it  led  man  to  feel  and  act  towards  his  fel- 
low-man, his  family  and  household,  his  neighbour,  his 
countryman,  the  stranger,  his  kind. 

We  look,  once  more,  with  intensely  curious  interest, 
into  these  devout  compositions,  to  see  whether  there  is 
any  clear  trace,  in  the  recorded  meditations  of  pious 
Hebrews,  of  an  operative  faith  in  a  future  world, — that 
doctrine  so  necessary  to  the  mind's  satisfaction  and  the 
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heart's  repose,  so  animating  to  every  good  aspiration  of 
the  soul,  so  cheering  under  life's  deep  sorrows. 

In  a  word,  we  apply  ourselves  to  this  volume  of  He- 
brew sacred  poetry,  the  book  of  Psalms,  to  ascertain 
what  Judaism  could  really  do,  and  what  it  could  not  do, 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  man ; — to  see  how  fer  it  was 
above  the  then  existing  religious  state  of  the  world,  and 
how  fiur  it  fell  short  of  the  future  standard  of  faith  and 
mcnals; — to  what  point  it  was  calculated  to  promote 
the  spiritual  progress  of  the  human  race,  and  at  what 
point  it  was  necessarily  destined  to  resign  its  mission 
before  higher  influences ; — to  see  how  well  it  was  calcu- 
lated, in  short,  to  act  the  part  of  guardian  to  bring  men 
to  Christ,  and  how  evidently  the  marks  of  its  temporary 
and  limited  office,  its  instrumental  and  transitory  cha- 
racter in  the  great  scheme  of  Providence,  weire  written 
upon  its  outward  institutions  meanwhile. 

This  train  of  thought  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  arguments  for  the  divine  origin  of  the  Jewish 
religion ; — an  argument  not  deep  and  recondite,  not  de- 
pending upon  the  toilsome  investigation  of  ancient  his- 
torians and  modem  critics  and  commentators,  but  address- 
ing itself  to  the  religious  sense  of  the  reader  of  the  Old 
Testament  when  he  observes,  admires  and  participates 
in  the  religious  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  writers. 

The  great  leading  principle  of  the  Jewish  religion  was, 
that  God  is  One;  that  all  powers  above,  beneath, 
around,  are  His  alone ;  that  idols  are  vanity.  This 
stupendous  and  magnificent  thought  is  perpetually  and 
prominently  brought  out  in  the  Psalms.  This  is  done 
no  longer  dogmatically,  as  it  often  is  in  the  Pentateuch, 
nor  by  way  of  xienunciation,  as  by  some  of  the  prophets, 
but  devotionally,  spiritually  and  practically.  But,  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  peculiarity  thus  attaching  to 
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Hebrew  poetry,  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  religious 
state  of  the  world  at  large  during  the  same  periods,  and 
shall  do  well  to  glance  at  the  religious  poetry  of  other 
nations  most  nearly  contemporary  with  that  before  us. 
Idolatry,  in  its  myriad  forms  of  degraded  and  horrid 
superstition,  prevailed  throughout  the  world.  It  was, 
as  it  were,  "  the  common  sense  of  mankind,"  or  rather 
their  common  ignorance.  The  Israelites  had  seen  it  in 
some  of. its  lowest  aspects  during  their  slavery  in  Egypt; 
they  met  it  in  other  shades  when  they  came  into  Canaan; 
and  during  their  whole  existence  as  a  nation,  they  were 
encircled  by  it.  Now  let  us  compare  the  sacred  poems 
of  these  Jews  with  those  even  of  the  most  civilized  and 
enlightened  nations  we  can  find  of  the  same  period.  A 
suitable  comparison  at  once  presents  itself. 

David^  to  whom  a  large  portion  of  the  Psalms  is  to 
be  ascribed,  lived  somewhat  more  than  a  thousand  years 
before  Christ.  Homer,  the  prince  of  Greek  poets,  lived, 
by  the  best  accounts,  50  or  100  years  later  than  David ; 
and  Hesiod,  another  venerable  Greek  poet,  somewhat 
after  Homer.  And  the  works  of  both  these  Greek  poets 
are  largely  devoted  to  the  exploits  and  praises  of  their 
divinities.  What,  then,  are  those  exploits,  and  how  are 
those  praises  sung  ? 

Homer  is  full  of  the  dissensions,  the  jealousies,  the 
contests,  of  the  heathen  gods.  He  describes  their  angry, 
base  and  malevolent  passions,  narrates  their  mutual 
bickerings,  depicts  the  mutually  inflicted  wounds  of 
"  the  immortals,"  and  exhibits  them  as  engaged  in  per- 
petual struggles  for  the  empire  over  human  beings,  who 
are  the  sport  of  their  caprices  and  the  victims  of  their 
selfish  intrigues.  Scarcely  one  of  his  deities  is  there  to 
whom  he  does  not,  on  some  occasion,  ascribe  actions  and 
sentiments — not  figuratively,  but  with  literal  meaning — 
which  would  disgrace  the  better  order  of  human  beings ; 
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and  their  only  decided  tuperiority  to  mankind  consists 
in  the  larger  knowledge  and  sijqperior  power  ascribed  to 
them,  and  so  greatly  abused  by  them  according  to  his 
description. 

Heaiod  details  the  long  geneal<^y  of  the  gods  with 
strange  and  truly  grotesque  minuteness.  He  makes 
Chaos  to  have  been  the  parent  of  Night ;  and  Night,  of 
Day  and  of  the  Air ;  and  Earth  to  have  been  mother  of 
the  Sky  and  of  the  Mountains ;  and  Earth  and  Sky  the 
parents  of  a  race  of  Giants,  and  so  forth. 

Such  was  the  theology  of  ancient  Greece.  This  was 
the  basis  of  the  religious  sentiments  and  worship  of  the 
most  refined  nation  of  antiquity.  And  such  it  continued, 
without  open  contradiction  or  perceptible  change  in  the 
minds  of  the  nation,  for  many  hundred  years,  until  at 
length  a  few  philosophers  cautiously  encouraged  their 
initiated  disciples  to  embrace  more  elevated  views ;  and 
even  then,  such  was  the  hold  which  these  degraded  super- 
stitions possessed  over  the  minds  of  the  majority,  as  to 
cost  Socrates  his  life  and  many  others  their  honesty. 

But  how  did  the  Jews,  meanwhile,  speak  of  God  and 
adore  Him  ?  Instead  of  Hesiod*s  Theogony,  they  had 
Genesis  for  the  basis  of  their  religious  ideas.  They 
addressed  the  Deity  as  One  Supreme  and  Eternal  Being, 
whom  they  conceived  to  be  possessed  of  attributes  the 
most  majestic  and  glorious.  And,  what  is  most  remark- 
able of  all,  this  sublime  theology  belongs  to  their  devo- 
tional poetry,  without  any  important  modification,  from 
its  earliest  to  its  latest  periods.  We  compare  more  par- 
ticularly, as  being  nearly  parallel  in  time,  David's  Psidms 
and  Homer's  Iliad,  or  Hesiod's  Theogony ;  but,  for  the 
500  years  before  and  the  thousand  following,  the  same 
sublime  conceptions  of  God  characterized  the  Hebrew 
hymns ;  and  even  the  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water 
among  the  hills  of  Judea,  had  more  worthy  views  of 
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Deity  than  Grecian  83ges  of  days  long  afterwards.  Phi- 
losophical poets  in  highly  cultured  Greece,  some  two 
or  three  centuries  before  Christ,  began  at  length  to  speak 
of  the  Divine  Being  in  something  like  the  terms  so  long 
familiar  to  this  obscure  nation  of  Jews. 

Hear  the  Jewish  Psalmist  announce  llie  Supremacy 
and  Majesty  of  the  great  Jehovah  :♦ 

"  Who  in  the  hfeaven  can  be  compared  imto  Jehovah  ? 
Who  can  be  likened  unto  Jehovah,  among  the  sons  of  the 

mighty? 
0  Jehovah,  God  of  hosts !  who  is  like  unto  thee  ? 
Strong  art  thou,  0  Jehovah !  and  thy  faithfdlness  is  round 

about  ibee."  (Ixxxix.  6,  8.) 

"  0  sing  unto  Jehovah  a  new  song ; 
Sing  unto  Jehovah,  all  the  earth. 
Sing  imto  Jehovah ;  bless  his  name ; 
Shew  forth  his  salvation  jBrom  day  to  day. 
Declare  his  glory  among  the  heathen, 
His  wonders  among  all  people. 
Tor  Jehovah  is  great,  and  greatly  to  be  praised ; 
He  is  to  be  feared  above  all  gods. 
For  all  the  gods  of  the  nations  are  idols ; 
But  Jehovah  made  ttie  heavens."  (xcvi.  1 — 5.) 

Nor  do  we  wonder  that,  in  the  sacred  songs  of  those 
who  thus  nobly  worship,  some  mixture  of  contemptuous 
feeling  should  occasionally  express  itself  towards  the 
degrading  superstitions  of  the  heathen  around  them. 
There  is  true  sublimity  of  thought  and  feeling  in  this 
outpouring  of  satirical  contempt  upon  the  idols  of  the 
nations : 

"  Their  idols  are  silver  and  gold. 
The  work  of  the  hands  of  men. 

♦  I  quote  the  common  version,  throwing  it  into  its  proper  division 
of  poetical  lines,  and  only  altering  where  a  very  decided  improvement 
is  gained  in  sense  or  force  or  harmony.  The  alterations  are  chiefly 
£rom  WeUbeloved's  translation,  but  are  not  specified  individually. 

a2 
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They  have  mouths,  but  they  speak  not ; 
Eyes  have  they,  but  they  see  not ; 
They  have  ears,  but  they  hear  not; 
Noses  have  they,  but  they  smell  not ; 
They  have  hands,  but  they  handle  not ; 
Feet  have  they,  but  they  walk  not; 
Neither  speak  they  through  their  throat. 
They  that  make  them  are  like  unto  them ; 
So  is  every  one  that  trusteth  in  them. 

0  Israel !  trust  thou  in  Jehovah ; 
He  is  their  help  and  their  shield. 

0  house  of  Aaron !  trust  thou  in  Jehovah ; 
He  is  their  help  and  their  shield. 

Ye  that  fear  Jehovah,  trust  in  Jehovah ; 
He  IB  their  help  and  their  shield.'* 

(cxv. ;  also  exxxv.) 

Most  just  and  truly  sublime  are  the  Hebrew  ascrip- 
tions of  eternity  to  the  Divine  Being;  of  which  the 
ninetieth  Psalm  is  one  of  many  fine  examples,  heightened 
by  an  impressive  contrast  with  the  brevity  of  human  Kfe. 
It  is  the  Psalm  generally  ascribed^  but  in  defiance  of 
internal  probability,  to  Moses,  who,  it  is  thought,  would 
hardly  have  said,  "  The  days  of  our  years  are  threescore 
years  and  ten." 

*'  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  refuge. 
In  one  generation  and  another. 
Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth, 
Or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world, 
Even  firom  everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God ! 

Thou  tumest  Man  to  destruction. 
And  sayest,  Return,  ye  children  of  men. 
For  a  thousand  years,  in  thy  sight. 
Are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past, 
And  as  a  watch  in  the  night."  (xc.  1 — 4.) 

The  Jews  alone  could  speak  worthily  of  the  greatness 
of  God ;  for  they  alone  regarded  Him  as  all-ruling,  with- 
out partner  or  rival  in  the  government  of  the  universe. 
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All  the  known  and  imagined  powers  of  Nature  they 
ascribed  to  His  appointment ;  every  known  and  every 
fabled  region  of  the  universe  was  the  theatre  of  His 
works ;  and  as  their  circle  of  natural  knowledge  widened, 
they  saw  the  wider  and  mightier  energy  of  their  omni- 
potent God, 

"A  great  King  above  all  gods : 
In  whose  hands  are  the  deep  places  of  the  earth, 
And  the  heights  of  the  hills  are  his  also ; 
Whose  is  the  sea,  and  he  made  it, 
And  the  dry  land  which  his  hands  formed." 

How  irresistibly  does  the  call  to  worship  follow ! 

"  0  come,  let  ns  worship  and  bow  down, 
Let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker. 
For  he  is  our  God ; 

And  we  are  the  people  of  his  pasture  and  ihe  sheep  of  his 
hand."  (xcv.  3—7.) 

The  goodness  of  God  calls  forth  the  rejoicing  and 
confiding  hope  of  the  Hebrew  Psalm -writers,  in  the 
sweetest  poetry  that  religion  can  breathe : 

"  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd ;  I  shall  not  want. 
He  maketh  me  to  He  down  in  green  pastures. 
He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 
Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 

death, 
I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me ; 
Thy  crook  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me."         (xxiii.) 

And  that  exquisite  Psalm,  the  hundred  and  third,  we 
might  quote  throughout ;  but  a  few  verses  will  recal  the 
whole  to  the  reader's  thoughts,  as  it  is  in  every  one's 
memory : 

"Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul; 
And  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  his  holy  name. 
Bless  ihe  Lord,  0  my  soul ; 
And  forget  not  all  his  benefits ; — 
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Who  foigiveth  all  thine  iniqaiitieB ; 

Who  healeth  all  thy  diseases; 

Who  redeemeth  thy  life  from  destmction ; 

And  crowneth  thee  with  loving  kindness  and  tender 

mercies. 
The  Lord  is  merciM  and  gracious ; 
Slow  to  anger  and  plenteous  in  mercy. 
He  hath  not  dealt  with  ns  after  our  sins. 
Nor  rewarded  us  acc(Mrding  to  our  iniquities : 
For,  as  the  heaven  is  high  above  the  earth. 
So,  great  is  his  mercy  toward  them  that  fear  him. 
As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west, 
So  far  hath  he  removed  our  transgressions  from  us. 
like  as  a  Father  pitieth  his  children. 
So  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  lear  him; 
For  he  knoweth  our  fr«me. 
He  remembereth  that  we  are  dust.*' 

No  heathen  could  attain  this  filial  piety.  He  trembled 
for  the  caprice  of  one  of  his  gods  or  the  jealousy  of  ano- 
ther* Or  if  he  desired  to  repose  on  their  kindness,  he 
could  not  help  doubting  their  power.  Even  to  the 
Jewish  idea,  God  was  more  distinctively  great  than 
paternal;  but  He  was  also  merciful,  and  He  was  un- 
changeable and  all-sufficient  to  fulfil  all  that  He  had 
promised.     Hence  the  spirit  of  the  abc^e  Psalm. 

But  there  is  another  attribute  of  the  Divine  Nature 
especially  calculated  to  inspire  reverential  thoughts,  and 
to  render  devotion  pure  and  heartfelt  in  its^  and  truly 
influential  on  the  mind  and  character,  req>ecting  which 
the  Jewish  Psalmists  hold  a  high  pre-emin^iee  among 
the  sacred  poets  of  antiquity.  The  spirituality  of  God, 
and,  as  connected  with  it.  His  omnipresence^  and  His 
perfect  knowledge  of  all  our  actions,  and  even  our 
thoughts,  purposes  and  ideas,  is  set  forth  in  the  Jewish 
poetry  as  it  is  nowhere  in  heathen  contemporary  writings. 
Where  but  in  Judea  did  men  understand  and  feel  that 
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God  is  really  the  inspector  of  all  thdr  conduct  and  the 
judge  of  their  motives, — that  devotion  most  be  the 
offering  of  the  inmost  soul,  and  must  reflect  its  influence 
upon  tiie  life  ?  The  acknowledgment  of  a  plurality  of 
gods  made  the  ascription  of  such  p^fections  to  any 
one  of  them  impossible.  To  only  one  Being  can  such 
feelings  rise.  The  mind  that  thus  conceives  of  one  all- 
present  Spirit,  cannot  admit  another  into  its  thought. 
Among  many  supposed  deities,  none  can  be  conceived 
of  as  all-perfect.  Among  their  separate  and  conflicting 
wills,  the  worshiper  devotes  hims^  to  one  in  preference 
to  another,  para^ng  his  obedience  to  the  deity  whom 
he  hopes  to  projHtiate,  and  endeavouring  to  conceal  his 
conduct  from  those  whom  he  feels  that  he  is  slitting. 
And  thus,  fawning  and  dissimulation  and  superstition 
always  characterize  a  polytheistic  worship.  Where  but 
in  Judea,  to  what  God  but  the  Lord,  had  men  ever 
said, 

*'  0  Lord !  tiiou  hast  searched  me  and  known  me ! 

Thou  knowest  my  down-sitting  and  mine  up-rising; 

Thou  understandest  my  thought  a^Eir  off. 

Thou  compassest  my  path  aud  my  lying  dowui 

And  art  acquarated  with  all  my  ways. 

"When  there  is  not  a  word  on  my  tongue, 

Lo !  0  Lord,  thou  knowest  it  altogether ! 

Thou  hast  beset  me  behind  and  before, 

And  laid  thine  hand  upon  me. 

Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderM  for  me ; 

It  is  high;  I  cannot  attain  unto  it. 

Whither  shall  I  go  from,  thy  spirit? 

Or  whither  shall  I  flee  JBpom  thy  presence  ? 

If  I  ascend  up  into  heav^ — ^Thou  art  there ! 

If  I  make  my  bed  in  the  underworld, — ^behold !  Thou  art 
there! 

If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning. 

And  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea, 

Even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me. 
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And  thj  right  band  Bhall  hold  me. 

If  I  say,  Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me, — 

Even  the  night  shall  be  light  about  me. 

Yea,  the  darknews  darkeneth  not  to  Thee, 

But  the  night  shineth  as  the  day : 

The  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  Thee  V* 

(cxsdx.) 

In  such  language  as  this  had  the  ancient  Hebrews 
learnt  to  conceive  of  the  perfections  of  the  Great  Su- 
preme* Let  us  next  endeavour  to  appreciate  the  spirit 
of  worship  in  which  they  approached  Him. 

The  PsalmSy  as  already  hinted,  fill  up  our  idea  of 
Jewbh  worship  with  a  living  spirit,  without  which  we 
might  see  little  but  tiresome  ceremonies  and  outside 
parade.  In  the  books  of  Moses  (the  fountain-head  of 
information  respecting  the  religious  observances  enjoined 
upon  the  Jews)  we  read  of  a  splendid  and  costly  array 
of  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  as  ordained  for  the  worship 
of  the  Almighty,  so  similar,  in  their  general  aspect,  to 
the  usages  of  idolatrous  religions,  that  we  are  apt  to  be 
struck  with  their  seeming  incongruity  to  the  service  of 
the  true  God,  unless  we  very  attentively  bear  in  mind 
the  historical  circumstances  of  the  world,  in  reference 
to  which  they  were  appointed,  when  idolatry  was  the 
common  religion  of  mankind,  and  sacrificial  and  cere- 
monial worship  the  xmiversal  mode  of  homage. 

Judaism  was  divinely  appointed  to  reveal  and  vindi- 
cate the  grand  doctrine  of  God*s  Unity  and  Supremacy, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  prevailing  idolatry;  but  it 
was  not  appointed  to  abolish  that  kind  of  worship,  so 
fascinating  to  the  senses,  which  most  easily  attracted  the 
regard  of  unenlightened  men.  This  was  reserved  for 
a  later  period  in  the  Divine  dispensations.  Yet  more : 
Judaism  must  work  its  important  ends  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  great  truth  of  God's  Unity,  by  means  ad- 
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dressed  to  the  then  existing  habits  arfd  feelings  of  men's 
minds.  Both  to  Jews  and  to  their  idolatrous  neighbours 
it  must  address  the  argument  which  they  will  best  appre- 
ciate, by  exhibiting  a  system  of  ritual  worship  more 
splendid  and  complete  than  any  of  the  gods  of  the 
nations  could  boast,  corresponding  to  the  declared  and 
often  proved  superiority  of  Israel's  God, 

Then  it  becomes  a  most  interesting  question  to  decide 
whether,  amidst  the  attention  necessarily  given  by  zealous 
Jews  to  the  ritual  parts  of  the  Law  (which  almost  per- 
petually required  something  to  be  done  or  something  to  be 
guarded  against,  for  ceremonial  justification) — whether, 
amid  all  this,  the  purer  spirit  of  worship  was  really 
drawn  forth  towards  Him  whose  revealed  perfections 
seem,  to  the  eye  of  abstract  reason  or  of  Christian  piety, 
to  rebuke  the  vanity  of  these  prescribed  ceremonies. 
We  are  curious  to  know,  whether  a  minute  attention  to 
the  letter  of  the  ceremonial  law  became  in  fact  the  means 
of  dimming  the  spiritual  perfections  of  the  Almighty  to 
the  view  of  His  worshipers ;  or  whether  their  belief  in 
His  perfections  gave  a  dignity  to  the  ceremonies  by 
which  He  was  worshiped,  and  taught  them  to  regard 
those  ceremonies  themselves  as  the  mere  channel  of  the 
heart's  devotion,  and  the  heart's  devotion  as  the  only 
true  sacrifice. 

Now,  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  forbids  us  to 
deny  or  dissemble,  that  the  former  was  the  case  with  a 
great  part  of  them  at  various  times, — a  fact  which  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  nothing  but  a  ceremonial  religion 
could  have  commanded  the  regard  of  such  minds.  But 
an  appeal  to  the  productions  of  their  sacred  poets-— 
Prophets  as  well  as  Psalmists — abundantly  proves  also, 
that  to  a  wide  extent  (which  the  popular  use  of  such 
poems  as  these  continually  widened  more),  the  better 
result  took  place,  of  gradually  detaching,  in  the  minds 
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of  God*8  worshipers,  the  essence  of  worship  from  the 
accidental  accompaniment  of  ceremony ;  and  preparing 
for  the  future  recognition  of  the  principle  to  be  laid 
down  by  Christ,  that  *'  the  true  worshipers  should  wordiip 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,**  To  hear  a  Jewish 
Psalmist  depreciating  the  impcHiBnce  of  sacrifice  and 
exalting  that  of  devotion  and  virtue,  is  proof,  practical 
and  decisive,  of  the  correct  moral  influence  of  Judaism. 
No  Jew  really  acquainted  with  the  Law  ever  supposed 
that  sacrifice  was  to  atone  for  moral  guilt,  or  stand  in- 
stead of  personal  holiness.  Did  David  betake  himself  to 
sin-ofierings,  when  rebuked  by  the  prophet  Nathan  for 
his  guilt  and  humbling  himself  before  God  ?  He  has 
put  on  record  a  very  different  view  of  the  only  possible 
aton^nent  that  a  penitent  Jew  could  ofier : 

"  Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice ;  else  would  I  give  it ; 

Thou  delightest  not  in  burnt-offering. 

The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit ; 

A  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  0  God,  thou  wilt  not 
despise." 
*'  Create  in  me  a  dean  heart,  0  God ! 

And  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me." 
"  Behold,  thou  desirest  truth  in  the  inward  parts. 

And  in  the  hidden  part  thou  shalt  make  me  to  know 
wisdom."  (li.) 

We  have  previously  shewn  that  the  theory  of  the 
Jewish  Law  admitted  no  sacrifice  or  ceremonial  com- 
pensation for  moral  guilt,  forming  in  this  respect  a  noble 
contrast  to  the  ceremonial  religions  of  the  heathen  world. 
Here,  in  such  Psalms  as  we  are  now  quoting,  is  the 
practical  proof  of  the  same  grand  characteristic  of  the 
institutions  of  Moses.  Not  only  is  the  idea  of  the  sin- 
ofiering  kept  free  from  all  taint  of  heathenism,  but  the 
burnt-offerings  of  praise  are,  by  the  Psalmist,  equally 
removed^from  perversion.     What  a  grand  illustration 
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is  there,  in  the  fiftieth  Psalm,  of  the  infinite  precedence 
of  virtue  to  sacrifice ; — where  the  God  of  gods,  Jehovah, 
is  represented  as  speaking  and  ^^  summoning  the  earth, 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  thereof," 
and  "  shining  forth  from  Zion,  the  perfection  of  beauty," 
to  utter,  from  the  holy  place  of  Judaism  itself,  these 
magnificent  protests  against  the  heathen  abuse  of  the 
outward  symbol ! 

"  Hear,  0  my  people,  aad  I  will  speak ; 

0  Israel,  and  I  wiU  testify  against  thee. 

1  am  God,  even  thy  God. 

I  will  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  sacrifices. 

Or  thy  bomt-ofierings  which  are  contLauaUy  before  me. 

I  wiU  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy  house, 

Nor  he-goats  out  of  thy  folds : 

For  every  beast  of  the  forest  is  mine, 

And  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills. 

I  know  all  the  fowls  of  the  mountains. 

And  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field  are  mine. 

If  I  wOTe  hungry,  I  would  not  tell  thee, 

Eor  the  world  is  mine,  and  the  fulness  thereof.'' 

And  then  comes  the  indignant  disclaimer  of  the  gross 
idea,  just  hinted  at  in  order  to  be  so  disclaimed,— the 
idea  id  which  sacrifice  probably  originated,  and  which 
men  who  were  familiar  with  such  rites  were  ever  apt  to 
fall  into : 

"  Will  I  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls  ? 
Or  drink  the  blood  of  goats  ? 
Sacrifice  unto  Qod  thanksgiving, 
And  pay  thy  vows  unto  the  Most  High ; 
Then  call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble ; 
I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me." 

Now,  the  principal  allusions  made  to  the  rites  of 
sacrifice  in  the  Jewish  Psalms,  are  made  protestingly, 
like  the  above,  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  the  supe- 
riority of  virtue  and  heartfelt  piety.   It  is  a  very  different 
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order  of  subjects  that  kindle  the  pious  emotions  of  these 
writers.  They  look  up  to  God^  and  round  upon  His 
works  and  providence,  and  inwards  upon  their  own 
hearts,  for  their  chief  topics  of  devotion  ;  and,  judging 
by  the  little  allusion  they  make  to  the  ceremonial  parts 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  we  might  almost  have  doubted 
whether  they  had  lived  under  it,  did  we  not  also  know 
that  from  it  alone  proceeded  certain  other  influences  of 
a  higher  order,  more  calculated  to  move  the  devout  man*s 
gratitude  and  kindle  the  poet*s  fire. 

Let  us  next  notice  the  manner  in  which  the  Jewii^ 
poets  speak  of  the  Works  of  Nature.  It  is  very 
striking  and  characteristic ;  and  truly  noticeable  in  our 
argument  for  the  divinity  of  Judaism. 

Natural  scenery  and  the  wonderful  processes  and 
changes  of  outward  nature,  form,  in  most  countries,  a 
large  part  of  the  materials  of  descriptive  poetry.  The 
Hebrews  looked  upon  the  profusion  of  beauty  and  rich- 
ness that  encircled  them  in  their  picturesque  coimtry, 
with  the  liveliest  emotions  of  religious  admiration  and 
gratitude.  They  were  no  great  proficients  in  physical 
science ;  but  their  religion  struck  out  for  them  by  anti- 
cipation the  sublimest  thought  of  modern  philosophy. 
They  referred  all  the  works  of  Nature  immediately  to 
the  Divine  agency,  which  our  Science  traces  reveren- 
tially and  laboriously  through  the  instrumentality  of 
second  causes  up  to  the  Great  First  Cause.  Their  recog- 
nition of  One  God  as  the  revealed  Author  of  all  things, 
made  every  place  vocal  to  His  high  praise,  and  every 
object  a  memento  of  His  perfections. 

'*  He  sendeth  forth  his  commandment  upon  earth ; 
His  word  nmneth  very  swiftly. 
He  giveth  snow  like  wool ; 
He  Bcattereth  the  hoar-firost  like  ashes ; 
He  casteth  forth  his  ice  like  morsels  j 
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Who-  can  stand  before  his  cold ! 

He  sendeth  out  his  word;  and  melteth  them ; 

He  causeth  his  wind  to  blow,  and  the  waters  flow." 

(cxlvii.) 

Now  this,  which  is  the  language  of  Hebrew  devotion 
stimulated  by  the  visible  manifestations  of  the  power  of 
God  in  nature,  is  the  deliberate  language  of  Philosophy 
reasoning  on  the  Laws  of  Nature.  For,  by  this  much* 
abused  phrase,  "  the  Laws  of  Nature,"  the  only  clear 
idea  conveyed  is  the  Laws  of  the  Supreme  Mind,  the 
modes  according  to  which  the  Divine  Being  operates. 
And  every  added  research  only  confirms  the  conviction 
that  there  is  no  power  operating  independently  of  His ; 
that  His  influence  pervades  all  nature  and  produces  all 
the  natural  phenomena  (as  we  call  them)  that  adorn 
and  bless  creation.  A  modem  Christian  poet  has  caught 
the  spirit  of  this  Natural  Philosophy  of  the  Hebrews, 
when  he  says, 

"All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul  ; 
That,  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same, 
Great  in  the  earth  as  in  the  ethereal  frame, 
"Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze. 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees ; 
Lives  through  all  Hfe,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  imspent." 

Heathen  mythology  delighted  to  people  Nature  with 
living  agencies  which  Philosophy  altogether  repudiates. 
No  place  was  left  void  of  fancied  intelligences ;  and 
yet  the  Great  Intelligence  of  the  world  was  unconfessed. 
When  the  sun  rose  in  splendour,  Phcebus  was  preparing 
his  chariot  of  fire.  When  the  moon  smiled  sweetly 
forth,  DiAN  stretched  her  silver  bow.  When  the  earth 
blossomed  with  the  new  spring.  Flora  was  re-asserting 
her  joyous  reign.     The  Winds  were  beings  with  con- 
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scious  wills,  under  imperfect  discipline ;  and  streams  and 
woods  and  mountains  were  tenanted  by  so  many  Nybcphs 
and  Demigods.  A  great  part  of  this  was  very  el^ant 
and  tasteful ;  and  the  spirit  of  it  was  true,  in  so  far  as 
it  taught  that  there  is  an  intelligent  power  (or  powers) 
acting  throughout  nature.  But  compare  with  this  the 
Hebrew  apprehension  of  the  same  great  truth,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Psalms.  There  is  everywhere  a  living 
and  active  energy ;  and  that  energy  is  such  as  reason  and 
science  are  satisfied  to  hear  of.  Every  object,  every 
being,  has  about  it  the  credentials  of  intelligent  forma- 
tion and  design  ;  but  all  unite  to  praise  the  One  Great 
First  Cause. 

The  sun  and  the  moon  it  is  He  that  "  hath  ordained." 
It  is  He  that  "  visiteth  the  earth  and  watereth  it.**  It 
is  "  His  paths'*  that  "  drop  fatness"  upon  it.  "  He  walk- 
eth  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.**  "  He  maketh  the  cloud 
his  chariot,  the  winds  his  messengers,  the  flaming  fire 
his  ministers.*' 

"  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  (Jod, 
And  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handiwork. 
Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 
And  night  unto  night  sheweth  knowledge. 
No  speech,  and  no  words. 
Their  voice  is  not  heard : 
Yet  through  all  the  earth  their  sound  goeth  forth. 
And  to  the  end  of  the  world  their  words."  (xix.) 

And  from  viewing  the  works  of  God  around,  how 
natural  and  becoming  is  it  to  turn  to  His  works  of  wis- 
dom and  love  in  our  own  frame  and  our  ccmdition  in  the 
world,  and  exclaim  with  the  Psalmist, 

"  "When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers ; 
The  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained ;     ' 
"What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  >Tfm  ? 
And  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  >iini  ? 
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F(»*  thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 

And  haat  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour. 

Thou  madest  him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy 

haads; 
Thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet : 
All  sheep  and  oxen ; 
Tea,  and  the  heasts  of  the  field ; 
The  fowl  of  the  air  and  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
Passmg  through  the  paths  of  the  seas. 
0  Lord,  our  Lord ! 
How  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth."        (viii.) 

Thus,  under  the  influence  of  his  lofty  conceptions  of 
Uie  Supreme  Being,  all  the  scenes  and  sounds  of  Nature 
became,  to  the  reflecting  Israelite,  the  perpetual  memo- 
rials and  ever  vocal  echoes  of  Religion's  sublimest  truths. 

The  Psalms  shew  us  also  how  the  Jews  practically 
believed  and  felt  respecting  Divine  Providence.  The 
idea  of  a  superintending  Providence  usually  accompanies 
the  belief  in  a  Creator,  and  it  partakes  the  purity  or 
the  grossness  of  that  belief.  To  the  worshiper  of  many 
gods,  there  seemed  to  be  a  perpetual  conflict  of  their 
opposite  wills  in  the  perplexed  course  of  Providence. 
To  the  Jewish  worshiper  of  One  Only  God,  all  events 
were  of  His  appointing ;  and  though  "  clouds  and  dark- 
ness were  often  round  about  Him,  righteousness  and 
judgment"  were  believed  to  be  "the  habitation  of  His 
throne"  (xcvii.  2).  And  this  sublime  belief  the  Jew 
steadily  endeavoured  to  work  out  in  contemplation  of 
all  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  human  life.  Indeed,  the 
chief  mistakes  of  interpretation  to  which  he  was  liable, 
were  those  of  over-statement  and  too  strong  assurance, 
joined  with  deficient  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  of 
Providence,  and  ignorance  of  a  future  life. 

In  our  remarks  on  the  book  of  Job  (a  most  thoughtful 
disquisition  upon  this  intricate  subject),  we  have  already 
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noticed  the  preyailing  disposition  of  mankind  to  inter- 
pret Divine  Providence  on  the  principle  of  temporal 
retribution  for  good  and  evil  conduct, — ^a  true  principle 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  only  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
miserably  deceptive  if  applied  beyond  that  just  limit. 
It  is  quite  true  that  in  many  instances  virtue  does  pro- 
duce happiness  and  vice  suffering,  the  natural  causes 
of  natural  effects.  So  Almighty  Providence  has  ordained. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  a  vast  proportion  of  our  happi- 
ness and  of  our  sufferings  is  not  the  result  of  our  own 
good  or  evil  conduct.  To  assume,  then,  that  all  suffer- 
ing is  the  punishment  of  some  sin  or  other,  though  no 
connection  of  cause  and  effect  be  traceable,  and  even 
when  the  assumed  sin  is  quite  unknown  to  the  sufferer 
and  the  observer,  is  a  sad  misapprehension  of  the  course 
of  the  Divine  government.  To  the  Christian,  to  whom 
the  light  of  the  future  world  shines  brightly,  these  mys- 
teries of  the  present  life  are  less  perplexing ;  for,  though 
he  may  not  pretend  to  solve  them,  he  can  repose  on  his 
fsur-reaching  faith,  instead  of  rashly  finding  a  distinct 
purpose  of  reward  or  punishment  in  each  temporal  event 
But  the  Jewish  Psalms  are  imbued  (as  we  should  natu- 
rally expect  to  find  them)  with  the  popular  ideas  re- 
specting a  temporal  Providence, — the  very  ideas  against 
which  the  more  philosophical  book  of  Job  is  a  thought- 
ful remonstrance.  The  one  book  illustrates  the  common 
Jewish  sentiment  and  feeling,  which  the  other  discusses 
as  an  opinion,  and  discusses  in  order  deliberately  to 
reject.  But  the  spirit  of  trust  and  confidence  in  Divine 
Providence,  though  sometimes  mistakenly  applied,  is 
indeed  a  true  and  high  religious  spirit;  and  many  of 
these  Psalms  are  so  full  of  confiding  piety  expressed  in 
general  terms,  that  one  might  almost  think  their  writers 
had  enjoyed  more  than  a  transient  glimpse  or  flickering 
hope  of  a  future  righteous  recompence. 
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"  The  LoKD  is  my  light  and  my  salvation ! 
"Whom  shall  I  fear  ? 
The  LoBD  is  the  strength  of  my  Hfe ! 
Of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid  ? 
Though  a  host  should  encamp  against  me, 
My  heart  shall  not  fear. 
Though  war  should  rise  against  me, 
Still  will  I  be  confident." 

This  was  David's  expression  of  his  confidence  in  the 
providence  of  that  Supreme  Being  whose  prophet  had 
anointed  him  as  the  future  king  of  Israel ;  a  confidence 
which  he  never  lost,  though  all  events  about  him  seemed 
most  dark  and  adverse.     In  his  distress,  he  exclaimed, 

"  Though  my  father  and  my  mother  forsake  me, 
The  LoED  will  take  me  up. 
Assiuredly  I  shall  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lobd 
In  the  land  of  the  living. 
"Wait  on  the  Lobd  ;  be  of  good  courage ; 
And  he  shall  strengthen  thine  heart. 
"Wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lokd."  (xxvii.) 

In  another  Psalm,  written  either  when  he  was  per- 
secuted by  Saul,  or  when  distressed  by  his  favourite 
son's  rebellion,  he  reflects  thus  within  himself: 

"  Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  he  wiU  sustain  thee ; 
He  will  never  suffer  the  righteous  to  be  moved." 

But  soon,  mingled  with  this  holy  trust,  there  occurs 
the  doctrine  of  temporal  retribution,  so  often  expressed 
in  the  Psalms, — which  is  true,  just  so  far  as  character 
leads  to  outward  results,  but  is  not  true  to  the  extent 
here  implied : 

"  God  shall  hear  and  afflict  tiiem  (his  enemies) : 
Even  He  that  abideth  of  old. 
Because  they  have  no  changes. 
Therefore  they  fear  not  God. 
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But  thou,  0  God,  ehalt  briog  them  dvwii  into  the  pit  of 

doBtmotioii ; 
Bloody  and  daeeitfiil  man  AaU  not  Hye  out  half  their 
days; 
*  But  I  wiU  trafit  ia  liiee."  (ly.) 

The  same  is  the  doctcLne  of  many  other  Psalms^ — ^true 
up  to  a  certain  degree,  and  true  to  a  farther  d^ree  if 
taken  in  a  more  refined  sense ;  hut  exaggerated  quite 
beyond  truth  in  many  of  the  Psalms,  for  want  of  more 
spiritual  and  far-reaching  views  of  Providence.  The 
thirty-seventh  Psalm  is  a  remarkable  instance,  belonging, 
probably,  to  the  Babylonish  period : 

"  Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil-doers. 

Neither  be  thou  envious  against  the  workers  of  iniquity. 

For  they  shall  soon  be  cut  down  like  the  grass, 

And  wither  as  the  green  herb. 

Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good  ; 

So  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and  veiily  thou  shalt  be 
fed. 

Delight  thyself  also  in  the  Lord, 

And  he  shall  give  thee  the  desires  of  thine  heart. 

Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord : 

Trust  also  in  him,  and  he  shall  bring  it  to  pass. 

And  he  shall  bring  forth  thy  righteousness  as  liie  li^^t. 

And  thy  judgment  as  the  noon-day. 

For  evil-doers  shall  be  cut  off, 

But  those  that  wait  upon  Ihe  Lord  shall  inherit  the  land. 

For,  yet  a  litde  while,  and  Ihe  wicked  diall  not  be ; 

Yea^  thou  shalt  dUig^itly  oonsidw  his  place,  and  it  shall 
not  be. 

But  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  land. 

And  shall  delight  themselves  in  the  abundance  of  peace/' 
"  I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old ; 

Yet  have  I  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken, 

Nor  his  seed  begging  bread." 
"I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great  power, 

And  spreading  himself  like  a  green  bay  tree ; 
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Yet  I  passed  by,  and  lo,  lie  was  not ; 

Yea,  I  sought  Mm,  but  be  could  not  be  found." 

We  feel  that  these  beautiful  verses  express  rather  the 
human  sentiment  of  retributive  justice,  than  the  stem 
facts  of  Providence  as  they  lie  still  incomplete  before 
us.  But  many  passages  of  this  and  sunilar  Psalms  easily 
admit  of  a  more  spiritual  sense  than  probably  the  writers 
designed,  and  become  true  to  our  lasting  experience  just 
in  proportion  as  we  look  within  the  soul  itself  for  essen- 
tial retribution  upon  its  good  and  its  evil.  In  this  same 
Psalm,  in  the  midst  of  its  proclamations  of  temporal 
retribution,  there  occur  these  nobler  recognitions  of  a 
moral  and  spiritual  compensation  for  some  of  the  out- 
ward inequalities  of  life : 

*'  A  little  that  a  righteous  man  hath. 
Is  better  than  the  richgs  of  many  wicked." 

"  The  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord, 
And  He  dehghteth  in  his  way. 
•Though  he  fall,  he  shall  not  be  utterly  cast  down. 
For  the  Lord  upholdeth  him  with  his  hand." 

"  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright ; 
For  the  ^id  of  that  man  is  peace." 

The  forty-sixth  Psalm  is  a  fine  hymn  of  national 
thanksgiving  for  victory  (on  what  occasion  it  is  not 
known),  recognizing  the  providence  of  God  as  exhibited 
through  Israel  to  the  world  at  large,  and  partaking,  as 
we  should  expect,  of  strong  patriotic  exidtation : 

"  Gk)d  is  our  refuge  and  strength, 
"    A  very  present  help  in  trouble. 

Therefore  will  not  we  fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed, 
And  though  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of 

the  sea; 
Though  the  waters  thereof  roar  and  be  troubled ; 
Though  the  mountains  shake  with  the  swelling  thereof. 
There  is  a  river,  the  streams  whereof  shall  make  glad 
the  city  of  God ; 
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The  holy  place  of  the  tabemadeB  of  the  Most  High. 
Ood  ifl  in  the  midst  of  her;  she  shall  not  be  moved; 
€h)d  shall  help  her,  and  that  right  early. 

The  nations  raged;  the  kingdoms  were  moved; 
He  uttered  his  voice ;  the  earth  melted. 
The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us ; 
The  Ood  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge. 

Come,  behold  the  works  of  the  Lord ! 
What  desolations  he  hath  made  in  the  earth. 
He  causeth  wars  to  cease  unto  the  end  of  the  earth; 
He  breaketh  the  bow,  and  cutteth  the  spear  in  sunder; 
He  bumeth  the  chariot  in  the  fire. 
Be  stiU  (he  saith),  and  know  that  I  am  Qod ; 
I  will  be  exalted  among  the  nations, 
I  will  be  exalted  in  the  earth. 

The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us ; 
The  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refdge." 

The  hundred  and  seventh  Psalm  may  be  also  specially 
mentioned  as  a  beautiful  exposition  of  the  superintending 
care  of  God's  providence  over  all  things.  In  five  sepa- 
rate stanzasy  each  concluding  with  a  recurring  distich 
varied  to  suit  the  stanza,  and  sung  doubtless  as  a  chorus, 
the  Psalmist  celebrates  the  Divine  ways  in  the  history 
of  the  chosen  people,  and  also  in  the  common  trials  and 
dangers  of  life,  such  as  sickness,  scarcity  and  seafaring. 
He  invites  men,  at  each  pause  in  his  song,  to 

" praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness, 

And  for  his  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of  men." 

And  he  concludes  the  whole  with  appealing  to  the 
thoughtful  and  devotional  to  make  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence their  diligent  study : 

"  Whoso  is  wise,  and  will  observe  these  things. 
Even  they  shall  understand  the  loving-kindness  of  the 
Lord." 

It  must,  however,  be  freely  acknowledged,  that  the 
Jewish   doctrine   of  Providence,   as    exhibited   in   the 
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Psalms,  is  far  from  being  comprehensive  and  spiritual, 
if  we  estimate  it  by  comparison  with  the  Christian  phi- 
losophy of  our  own  day.  The  promises  of  Judaism  were 
all  prevailingly  temporal;  and  the  disposition  of  the 
Jewish  people  naturally  was,  to  look  to  the  temporal 
blessings  set  before  them  with  strong  religious  feeling. 
But  we  mistake  our  proper  business  if  we  judge  Judaism, 
in  this  or  any  respect,  by  comparison  with  Christianity 
and  with  modem  philosophy.  In  this  and  in  every  other 
respect,  we  must  estimate  it  in  its  historical  position. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  the  condition  of  the  world  at 
the  time  when  the  Mosaic  system  was  instituted,  and  so 
judge  of  its  adaptation  to  promote  the  reUgious  improve- 
ment of  the  world.  Was  not  this  exhibition,  then,  of 
Providence,  in  the  outward  visible  condition  of  the 
Jewish  people,  as  foreshewn  often  by  their  prophets  and 
continually  pointed  out  by  them  when  realized,  the 
plan  most  obviously  fitted  to  arrest  the  attention  both 
of  this  people  themselves  and  of  others  besides,  to  the 
great  truths  conjointly  attested  by  their  Law  and  by 
their  History — that  God  is  One,  and  that  He  is  the 
Moral  Governor  of  the  world  ?  Was  it  not  calculated 
to  lead  the  minds  of  the  Jewish  people  onward  with 
earnest  expectation  to  the  future  religious  and  temporal 
condition  of  their  nation ;  and,  by  thus  directing  their 
religious  thoughts  first  to  a  prolonged  earthly  future, 
to  prepare  for  the  next  great  step  of  human  education, 
the  instilment  of  a  faith  that  could  look  onward  to  a 
future  life  ?  Nay,  may  not  this  discipline  of  the  pro- 
spective powers  of  the  mind,  and  these  illustrations  of 
the  fact  that  Divine  Providence  is  perpetually  exercised 
over  human  afiairs,  be  believed  to  have  been  the  means 
of  even  suggesting  to  many  a  mind  the  glimmering  hope, 
if  it  could  not  excite  a  rational  conviction,  of  the  world 
to  come  ? 
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In  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  Providence,  an  auxiliary 
idea  of  great  beauty  and  sweetneaa  grew  up,  which  makes 
its  appearance  occaaionaUy  in  the  Psalow^-^lie  doctrine 
of  Angels.  It  seems  as  if  the  belkvers  in  the  subfime 
fidth  of  One  God  felt  the  want  of  some^ng  more  fami- 
liar and  level  to  human  sympathy,  in  order  to  comieet 
their  thoughts  in  conscious  union  with  the  Great  Spirit 
of  the  universe.  The  infinite  distance  between  the 
Divine  Mind  and  the  human  is  so  appalling,  tiiat  liie 
heart  shrinks  into  itself  at  the  contemplation.  The  gods 
of  the  heathen  were  level  to  the  human  a&ctions ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  as  to  be  unfit  to  excite  true  reverence. 
The  Jew  sadly  felt  this  in  his  own  frequent  tendency  to 
idol  worship.  And  those  who  kept  the  Divine  law  could 
not  but  be  sensible  of  this  craving  of  their  own  nature ; 
which  they  satisfied,  consistently  with  the  great  com- 
mandment of  the  Law,  by  the  beautiful  thought  of  in- 
termediate angelic  beings  (not  objects  of  worship)  acting 
as  the  obedient  administrators  of  the  Supreme  Will.  In 
this  way  Divine  Providence  was  familiarized  to  the  mind 
of  the  Hebrew.  How  much  of  this  was  the  mere  poetical 
personification  of  Nature,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say.  To 
the  mind  of  the  devout  Psalmist,  the  winds  and  light- 
nings, and  all  the  powers  of  Nature,  are  angels  of  Gtkl: 

"  He  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot, 
■And  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
He  maketh  the  winds  his  angels, 
His  ministers  the  flaming  fire."  (dv.  3,  4.) 

The  angels  are  invoked  to  praise  God  with  the  sons 
of  men : 

"  Bless  the  Lord,  ye  his  angels, 
That  excel  in  strength,  that  do  his  commandments, 
Hearkening  unto  the  voice  of  his  word. 
Bless  ye  the  Lord,  all  ye  his  hosts. 
Ye  ministers  of  his  that  do  his  pleasure. 
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Bless  the  Lord,  all  his  works, 
In  aU  places  of  his  dominion ! 
Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul !"  (ciii.  20 — 22.) 

So  agaio^  in  the  hundred  and  forty-eighth  Psalm : 

**  Praise  ye  the  Lord  firom  the  heavens ; 
Praise  him  in  the  heights. 
Praise  ye  him,  all  his  angels ; 
Praise  ye  him,  all  his  hosts. 
Praise  ye  him,  sim  and  moon ; 
Praise  him,  all  ye  stars  of  light." 

The  temporal  providence  of  God  over  the  righteous 
was  devoutly  imagined  to  be  exerted  through  the  espe- 
cial care  of  the  holy  angels : 

**  The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  roimd  about  them  that 
fear  him, 
And  delivereth  them."  (xxxiv.  7.) 

"  Because  thou  hast  made  the  Lord,  which  is  my  refuge, 
Even  the  Most  High,  thy  habitation ; 
There  shall  no  evil  befal  thee, 
Neither  shall  any  plague  come  nigh  thy  dwelling. 
Por  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee. 
To  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways. 
They  shall  bear  thee  up  in  their  hands, 
Lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone." 

(xd.  9—12.) 
These  are  beautiful  traces  of  the  same  human  need 
and  human  aspiration  which  the  uneducated  Roman 
Catholic  to  this  day  illustrates  in  his  adoration  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  Saints.  But  the  Jews  did  not  even  adore 
the  angels,  in  the  sense  in  which  adoration  is  now  dis- 
tinguished from  worship ;  they  only  found  them  a  wel- 
come resting-place  for  the  imagination  in  carrying  the 
heart's  homage  up  to  the  throne  of  the  Most  High.  It 
was  a  beautiful  faith,  which  still  lingers,  consciously 
and  unconsciously,  in  many  a  Christian's  thoughts  of 
devotion. 
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Among  the  various  religious  inquiries  suggested  by  the 
PsalmSy  we  are  to  consider  what  knowledge^  or  whether 
any  knowledge,  of  a  future  world  is  shewn  by  these 
devout  poems  to  have  been  possessed  by  the  writers. 

No  one,  I  believe,  has  ever  maintained  that  the  reve- 
lation of  a  future  Ufe  was  any  part  of  the  mission  of 
Moses ;  nor  even  that  it  is  implied  or  alluded  to  in  his 
writings.  So  far  from  it,  all  the  sanctions  of  the  Law 
are,  invariably,  temporal  and  national.*  And  certainly 
no  very  clear  or  decisive  traces  can  be  discerned  of  any 
such  belief,  in  the  book  of  Psalms;  though  a  great 
number  of  these  devout  poems  relate  to  circumstances 
of  trouble  and  distress,  of  disease  and  prospective  death, 
in  which,  one  woidd  think,  a  faith  in  this  doctrine  would 
have  found  frequent  expression,  if  the  writers  had  pos- 
sessed it.  It  is  further  unquestionable,  that  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour  (five  centuries  later,  probably,  than  the 
latest  of  the  Psalms)  most  of  the  Jews  firmly  believed 
in  a  future  world.  The  Sadducees  of  that  day  denied 
it;  but  the  Pharisees  maintained  it,  and  the  people 
generally  believed  and  rejoiced  in  it.  At  what  time 
this  belief  arose  into  definiteness,  or  how,  it  is  not  easy 
to  ascertain.  But  the  germ  always  existed  in  the  human 
heart  itself: 

" the  pleasing  hope  and  fond  desire, 

The  longing  after  immortality;" 

as  also  the 

" secret  dread  and  inward  horror 

Of  falling  into  nought." 

And,  as  regards  the  Jews,  the  growing  belief  in  a  life 

*  See  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of  Moses;  which  founds  an 
argument  for  the  divine  origin  of  the  Jewish  religion  on  this  singular 
fact,  that  Moses  alone,  of  aU  ancient  sages  and  legislators,  abstained 
from  using  the  natural  hope  of  a  future  life  as  a  sanction  to  his  pre- 
cepts. His  sanctions  were  the  wonderful  works  seen,  and  the  land 
of  Canaan  promised. 
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to  come  was  probably  the  gradual  result  of  the  action 
of  the  national  mind,  which,  having  been  taught  to 
believe  in  the  One  God  as  all-perfect,  and  to  recognize 
His  moral  government  in  the  great  events  of  their  own 
extraordinary  history,  had  reasoned  earnestly  on  those 
great  truths,  and  endeavoured  to  apply  them  to  public 
and  private  experience,  and  had  been  led,  especially  by 
the  humiliation  of  their  national  hopes  under  foreign 
conquest  and  captivity,  to  seek  for  personal  and  indi" 
vidual  consolation  amid  their  national  suflferings.  The 
exiled  Jew  must  have  felt,  when  sadly  reasoning  on  the 
disappointment  of  his  fondest  hopes,  that  if  there  was 
any  true  comfort  for  him  individually  in  the  doctrine  of 
Almighty  Providence,  it  must  be  foimd  not  merely  in 
the  faith  of  his  nation's  ultimate  return  to  the  holy  land, 
when  he  himself  should  have  died  a  captive  among  the 
heathen  ;  but  rather  in  the  hope,  however  faint,  however 
obscure,  that  whenever  and  wherever  he  should  be 
"gathered  to  his  fathers,"  he  should  find  his  fathers 
living  to  God.  As  no  doctrine  of  Providence  is  complete 
without  including  a  future  world,  it  is  very  conceivable 
that  the  Jewish  conviction  of  the  one  as  a  revealed  and 
attested  truth,  may  have  led  (under  the  pressure  of 
calamity  more  particularly)  to  the  earnest  cherishing  of 
the  other  doctrine,  though  not  explicitly  revealed.  This 
hope  of  a  future  life,  however,  is  certainly  not  expressed 
with  clearness  in  the  Psalms.  If  it  was  felt  at  all  by  pious 
Israelites  during  those  periods  of  their  history  to  which 
the  Psalms  are  attributable,  it  may  be  thought  to  glim- 
mer forth  in  a  few  such  places  as  the  following,  which 
are,  at  least,  expressive  of  unbounded  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  God : 

"  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me : 
Thy  crook  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me."         (xxiii.) 

B 
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"  Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel, 
And  afterward  receive  me  to  glory. 
Whom  haye  I  in  hearen  but  thee  ? 
And  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  besides  thee. 
My  flesh  and  my  heart  fjEoleth ; 

But  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart  and  my  portion  for 
ever."  (Lodii.) 

These  are  among  the  most  probable  intimations  (indis- 
tinct as  they  are)  of  the  belief  in  a  future  state  having 
been  held  by  the  writers  of  the  Psalms.  They  are 
parallel  to  those  in  Job  that  bear  upon  the  same  subject, 
in  their  vagueness  of  expression. 

One  other  practical  result  of  Judaism  we  proposed 
to  trace  in  the  Psalms;  namely,  its  social  spirit,  or 
its  cultivation  of  the  duties  of  man  to  man. 

Here,  as  in  every  other  aspect,  we  must  be  careful 
to  do  historical  justice  to  these  remarkable  institutions. 
"Were  we  to  bring  the  awful  imprecations  which  David 
pours  upon  his  personal  enemies,  and  those  which  are 
uttered  by  other  Psalmists  against  the  enemies  and  op» 
pressors  of  their  country,  into  contrast  with  our  Saviour's 
precept,  "  Love  your  enemies,  and  bless  them  that  curse 
you,"  and  with  his  conduct  when  betrayed,  arrested, 
falsely  accused,  condemned  and  crucified,  we  should,  no 
doubt,  rank  the  Jewish  exhibitions  of  social  virtue  infi- 
nitely below  the  Christian  precept  and  the  Christian 
pattern.  Or  if,  while  we  read  some  of  the  passionate 
exclamations  of  the  Psalmists,  in  which  they  think  to 
evince  their  zeal  for  God  by  indulging  inhuman  feelings 
towards  their  idolatrous  fellow-creatures,  we  turn  for 
contrast  to  Jesus  Christ  instructing  the  Samaritan  and 
healing  the  heathen  woman's  child,  we  might  be  tempted 
to  condemn  Judaism  itself  as  nourishing  religious  rancour 
and  spiritual  pride.  But,  if  we  dehberately  inquire 
whether  the  social  institutions  of  Moses  were  humane 
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and  kindly,  or  not,  when  considered  in  reference  to  the 
barbarous  age  when  they  were  ordained,  the  true  answer 
to  this  inquiry  is,  that  they  were  so  beyond  a  doubt ; 
that  they  provided,  as  no  contemporary  institutions  did, 
for  the  protection  of  the  slave  and  the  rights  of  the  poor, 
and  even  extended  the  hand  of  mercy  to  the  brute  animal. 
Nor  must  we  ascribe  all  the  human  failings  of  Jews  to 
their  religious  system.  Human  passion  may  err  in  spite 
of  divine  teaching.  Alas !  that  Christianity  itself  needs 
this  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  religion  and 
the  professor!  How  deeply  would  that  holiest  and 
purest  faith  stand  condemned,  if  tried  by  the  conduct 
or  the  feelings  or  language  of  some  of  its  unworthy 
disciples ! 

Judaism  itself,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  mourn- 
ing over  such  expressions  of  revengeful  and  savage  feeling 
as  are  uttered  in  some  of  the  Psalms,  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  its  Scriptures.  The  imprecations  of  the  hundred 
and  ninth  Psalm,  whether  considered  as  directly  uttered 
against  the  enemies  of  David,  or  as  the  language  of  his 
enemies  against  him, — but  in  that  case  quoted  and  re- 
torted by  him  in  the  20th  verse, — may  well  make  one 
weep,  not  for  Judaism,  but  for  human  nature.  That 
beautiful  Psalm  (cxxxix.)  on  the  Divine  Omnipresence, 
beginning,  "  Lord,  thou  hast  searched  me  and  known 
me,"  is  blotted  by  a  false  and  cruel  religious  zeal  in 
four  verses  (19 — 22),  which  should  always  be  omitted  in 
Christian  reading.  Weak  man  should  never  presume 
to  wield  Divine  judgments  and  aflFect  Divine  hatreds  in 
such  a  tone  as  this  : 

"Do  not  I  hate  them,  0  Lord,  that  hate  thee ? 
And  am  not  I  grieved  with  those  that  rise  up  against 

thee? 
I  hate  them  with  perfect  hatred. 
I  count  them  mine  enemies." 
b2 
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Truly  God  does  not  claim  our  evil  passions  in  his 
high  service !  And  (to  mention  another  sad  illustration 
of  this  kind)  a  later  poet,  celebrating  the  regrets  of  the 
captive  Jews  in  Babylon,  ends  that  plaintive  and  pathetic 
P^m,  "  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  vee  sat  down," 
with  imprecations  too  horrible  almost  to  quote  even 
thus  under  protest  and  explanation : 

"  O,  Daughter  of  Babylon,  who  art  to  be  destroyed, 
Happy  shall  he  be  lliat  rewardeth  thee 
As  thou  hast  served  us ! 
Happy  shall  he  be  that  takeih  and  dasheth 
Thy  little  ones  against  the  stones !''  (cxxxviL) 

Our  better  nature  revolts ;  and  Judaism  gives  no  war- 
ranty for  this  indulgence  of  our  worst  nature.* 

Yet  it  shall  be  granted,  that  there  was  something 
essentially  exclusive  in  the  very  constitution  of  Judaism, 
and  tempting  to  the  indulgence  of  the  selfish  and  angry 
passions,  especially  under  the  provocation  of  human 
oppression  and  strife.  In  the  selection  of  one  nation 
to  be  the  special  depositaries  of  religious  truth,  there 
was  that  which  naturally  tended  to  nurture  a  feeling  of 
conscious  distinction  and  pre-eminence,  which  the  Jews 

•  **  How  far  it  may  be  proper  to  continue  the  reading  of  these 
Psalms  in  the  daily  service  of  our  Church,  I  leave  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Legislature  to  determine.  A  Christian  of  erudition  may  con- 
sider these  imprectUions  only  as  the  natural  sentiments  of  Jews^  which 
the  benign  religion  he  professes,  abhors  and  condemns.  But  what 
are  the  illiterate  to  do,  who  know  not  where  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel  ?  They  hear  both  read,  one  after  the  other, 
and  I  fear  think  them  both  of  equal  obligation,  and  even  take  shelter 
under  Scripture  to  cover  their  curses.  Though  I  am  conscious  I  here 
tread  on  slippery  ground,  I  will  take  leave  to  hint,  that  notwithstanding 
the  high  antiquity  that  sanctifies,  as  it  were,  this  practice,  it  would, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  wise  and  good  men,  be  more  for  the 
credit  of  the  Christian  Church  to  omit  a  few  of  those  Psalms,  and 
substitute  some  parts  of  the  Gospel  in  their  stead.**  (Crit,  Rem.  on 
the  Books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  8sc-y  by  Dr.  DureU,  Prin.  of  Hertford  Col., 
Oxford,  and  Prebendary  of  Canterbury.     Pref.,  p.  ix.) 
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were  unwilling  to  part  with,  even  when,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  temple  and  their  own  dispersion,  ages  after- 
wards, other  nations  perceived  that  their  temporary  dis- 
tinction was  to  be  lost  in  a  more  general  dispensation. 
But  let  us  not  too  harshly  blame  the  Jew  for  feeling  thus ; 
at  least  while  the  temple  stood,  and  while  his  religious 
privileges  were  peculiar  and  exclusive.  Would  that 
there  were  no  exclusiveness  of  spirit  among  those  who 
can  shew  no  such  charter  of  precedence !  Let  us  rather 
sympathize  in  the  religious  spirit  of  social  good-will, 
which  spread  as  wide  as  the  nation,  and  identified  all  as 
brethren  under  the  covenanted  blessing  of  Jehovah.  Let 
us  join  in  their  song  of  thanksgiving  as  they  return  from 
captivity  in  Babylon  and  come  at  length  within  view 
of  the  holy  city : 

"  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me, 
Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
Our  feet  shall  stand 
Within  thy  gates,  0  Jerusalem !" 

"  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem ! 
They  shall  prosper  that  love  thee ! 
Peace  be  within  thy  walls ! 
And  prosperity  within  thy  palaces !' 
For  my  brethren  and  companions'  sakes 
I  will  now  say,  Peace  be  within  thee ! 
Because  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  our  God 
I  will  seek  thy  good !"  (cxxii.) 

Let  us  sympathize  with  them,  too,  when,  from  their 
own  recovered  land,  they  look  back  upon  their  captivity, 
and  pray  for  those  who  are  still  left  in  the  land  of  the 
strangers : 

"  When  the  Lord  turned  back  the  captivity  of  Zion, 
We  were  like  them  that  dream. 
Then  was  our  mouth  filled  with  laughter, 
And  our  tongue  with  singing. 
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Then  said  they  among  the  heathen. 
The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  them. 
The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us. 
Whereof  we  are  glad. 

Turn  again  onr  captivity,  O  Lord !  [our  remaining  captives] 
As  l^e  streams  in  the  south. 
They  that  sow  in  tears 
Shall  reap  in  joy. 
He  that  goeih  forth  and  weepetb> 
Bearing  preeious  seed, 
Shall  doubUees  oome  again  with  rej<»cing, 
Bringing  his  sheaves  with  him.''  (cxxvi.) 

And  we  may  well  admire  the  social  and  patriotic  spirit 
of  that  other  hymn  on  occasion  of  their  restoration  to 
their  own  land, — that  other  "  song  of  degrees,"  or  **  song 
of  going  up,*'  or  **  song  of  going  back,**  as  the  Psalms 
so  intitled  might  be  interpreted : 

*^  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is 
For  brethren  to  dwell  togetiier  in  unity ! 
It  is  like  the  precious  ointment  upon  ihe  head, 
That  ran  down  upon  the  beard,  even  Aaron's  beard. 
That  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  garments. 
As  the  dew  of  Hermon, 

And  as  that  which  desc^ided  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion. 
For  there  the  Lord  commandeth  his  blessing, 
Even  life  for  evermore."  (cxxxiii.) 

And,  in  the  same  sympathizing  spirit,  let  us  notice 
how  tenderly  the  dearest  reminiscences  of  their  history 
awaken  again  as  soon  as  they  tread  their  country's  soil ; 
and  how  earnestly  their  national  hopes  reach  forward  to 
the  now  brightening  future, — a.  future  about  to  enlaige 
itself,  beyond  all  that  they  had  imagined,  into  a  more 
comprehensive  system  of  divine  revelation  and  divine 
providence : 

"  Lord,-  remember  David ! 
And  all  his  afflictions : 
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How  he  sware  unto  the  LobB; 

And  vowed  unto  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob : 

Surely  I  will  not  come  into  the  tabernacle  of  mine  house, 

l^or  go  up  into  my  bed; 

I  will  not  give  sleep  to  mine  eyes, 

Or  slumber  to  mine  eyelids, 

Until  I  find  out  a  place  for  the  Lord, 

A  habitation  fear  ihe  Mighty  One  of  Jacob," 

"  The  Lord  hs^k  sworn  in  truth  unto  David ; 
He  will  not  turn  from  it : 

Of  tiie  fruit  of  thy  body  will  I  set  upon  thy  throne : 
If  thy  children  will  keep  my  covenant. 
And  my  testimony  that  I  shall  teach  them, 
Their  children  shall  also  sit 
Upon  thy  throne  for  evermore. 
!For  the  Lord  hath  chosen  Zion ; 
He  hath  desired  it  for  his  habitation,  and  said : 
This  is  my  rest  for  ever ; 
Here  will  I  dwell,  for  I  have  desired  it. 
I  will  abundantly  bless  her  provision ; 
I  will  satisfy  her  poor  with  bread. 
I  will  also  clothe  her  priests  with  salvation, 
And  her  saints  shall  shout  aloud  for  joy. 
There  will  I  make  the  horn  of  David  to  bud ; 
I  have  ordained  a  lamp  for  mine  anointed."     (cxmi.) 

And,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  salvation  was  **  of  the 
Jews,"  for  all  the  world,  when  he  that  proclaimed  it 
taught  that  men  need  no  longer  worship  their  Almighty 
Father  in  Jerusalem  alone ;  but  that  "  the  true  wor- 
shipers should  worship  Him  who  is  a  Spirit,  in  spirit 
and  in  truth."  Judaism,  as  developed  practically  and 
devotionally  in  the  Psalms,  was  truly  a  **  guardian  to 
bring  men  to  Christ."* 

«  Translations  of  the  Psalms  have  been  published  by  Geddes,  1807 ; 
Bishop  Mant  (Metrical),  1824  ;  Wellbeloved  (Bible,  Part  III.,  Devo- 
tional and  Didactic  Books)  ;  Noyes,  Boston,  XT.  S.,  1831 ;  Bishop 
Horsley,  1815. 
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THE  WRITINGS  ASCRIBED   TO   SOLOMOK 


THE  PROVERBS. 
(the  mobalitt  of  jttdaism  illtjstkated.) 

As  the  Psalms  give  us  an  insight  into  the  devotional 
influence  of  Judaism,  the  Proverbs  exhibit  a  fair  sample 
of  its  practical  morality.  The  former  illustration  is, 
indeed,  afforded  on  a  wider  scale  than  the  latter,  as  the 
Psalms  are  the  work,  apparently,  of  a  larger  number  of 
authors,  and  extend  over  a  wider  space  of  time.  But 
the  Proverbs,  too,  are  by  various  hands,  though  ascribed 
chiefly  to  king  Solomon;  and  if  he  formed  the  chief 
part  of  the  collection  (as  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt), 
we  must  receive  it  as  a  collection  of  sayings,  old  and 
new,  rather  than  as  an  original  work  intirely  of  his  own. 

The  mode  of  teaching  by  proverbs,  in  the  wide  sense 
of  the  Hebrew  term  so  rendered,  is  very  ancient,  and  is 
especially  congenial  to  Eastern  ideas  and  habits.  By  a 
proverb,  in  the  scriptural  sense,  we  are  to  understand 
either  a  weighty,  dignified,  impressive  saying,  or  one 
that  is  conveyed  in  figurative  language.  It  denotes,  in 
short,  either  ei  proverb  or  a.  parable; — a.  maxim  or  pre- 
cept forcibly  and  tersely  expressed,  or  the  comparison 
that  illustrates  and  adorns  it ; — and  very  frequently  it 
means  both  the  one  and  the  other  combined. 

Proverbial  lore  is  everywhere  impressive  and  striking. 
Even  among  ourselves,  what  ready  currency  and  wide 
influence  have  popular  proverbs!  We  may  imagine, 
then,  what  power  they  must  have  had  over  the  popular 
mind  where  writing  was  unknown  or  not  in  general  use. 
The  sages  of  antiquity  commonly  framed  their  instruc- 
tions in  the  shape  of  pithy  aphorisms,  striking  to  the 
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fancy  and  not  burdensome  to  the  memory.  To  each  of 
the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  tradition  assigned  the  origin 
of  one  or  more  mottos  or  maxims;  and  some  of  the 
finest  proverbs  of  antiquity  have  been  handed  down  in 
connection  with  their  venerated  names. 

This  kind  of  utterance  vras  particularly  cultivated  in 
the  East,  w^hence,  indeed,  it  was  probably  derived  by  the 
Greeks.  The  Eastern  sage  does  not  reason  or  discuss, 
but  propounds  his  doctrines  or  precepts  in  carefully- 
compacted  language,  so  that  they  seem  to  carry  their 
ovsrn  authority  in  the  completeness  of  their  structure. 
A  command  balanced  by  a  prohibition  of  the  opposite ; 
a  promise  pointed  by  the  alternative  warning ;  a  senten- 
tious precept ;  an  acute  but  casual  glance  at  men  and 
manners;  shrevrd  mother- wit  condensed  into  an  apo- 
phthegm ;  a  prudential  maxim  purposely  framed  so  as  to 
be  remembered ;  a  moral  principle  adorned  by  a  striking 
comparison  or  sharpened  by  an  antithesis ; — such  always 
was,  and  still  is,  the  style  of  Eastern  philosophizing. 

The  book  of  Proverbs  distributes  itself  into  certain 
obvious  divisions,  some  of  which,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
mark  the  progressive  growth  of  the  book  into  its  present 
shape. 

Thus,  the  first  nine  chapters  are  very  different  from 
all  the  rest.  They  consist  of  ten  or  eleven  fine  compo- 
sitions of  moderate  length,  each  on  a  continuous  subject 
of  great  dignity  and  importance,  set  forth  in  terse  sen- 
tences, usually  parallel  or  antithetic,  in  couplets  or  tri- 
plets, but  not  changing  from  one  subject  to  another  with 
each  new  couplet  or  triplet,  as  is  the  case  in  most  of  the 
subsequent  chapters.  The  introduction  declares  the 
general  purpose  of  the  book : 

"  The  proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  king  of  Israel  j 
For  knowing  wisdom  and  instruction ; 
For  perceiving  the  words  of  understanding ; 
B  3 
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For  receiving  the  instruction  of  wisdom. 

Of  justice  and  judgment  and  equity ; 

For  giving  prudence  to  the  simple, 

To  the  young  man  knowledge  and  discretion. 

A  wise  man  will  hear  and  will  increase  learning ; 

Anil  a  man  of  understanding  shall  attain  unto  wise  eoun- 

sels; 
So  as  to  understand  a  proverb  and  the  interpretation, 
The  words  of  the  wise  and  their  dark  sayings." 

Then  follows  a  nobly  religious  warning  to  the  young 
against  the  dangers  of  bad  company,  addressed  in  the 
name  of  a  father  to  his  son, — ^whether  meaning  the  sage 
to  his  young  disciple,  or  the  parent  to  his  child.  Reli- 
gion is  made  the  basis  of  Jewish  wisdom : 

"  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge ; 
They  are  fools  that  despise  wisdom  and  instruction." 

How  true  and  how  sublime  this  Jewish  philosophy ! 
As  in  Nature,  though  ignorant  of  physical  causes,  the 
Jews  clearly  saw  the  Great  First  Cause ;  so  in  Morals, 
though  ethical  science  was  unknown,  they  found  the 
root  of  the  matter  in  the  "  fear  of  the  Lord."  Modern 
Science  has  established  these  assumptions,  which  they 
made  at  the  simple  dictate  of  their  revealed  faith  in  One 
Only  God. 

After  the  parental  warning  against  the  enticements 
of  sinners,  there  follows  a  finely-contrasted  personifica- 
tion of  Wisdom,  as  **  crying  without,  in  the  chief  places 
of  concourse,  in  the  opening  of  the  city  gates ;"  inviting 
men  to  obedience,  and  solemnly  warning  them  of  the 
ruinous  consequences  of  sin. 

In  the  second,  third  and  fourth  chapters,  the  sage 

again  addresses  his  son,  in  his  own  person,  in  praise  of 

this  heavenly  wisdom,  which  he  continually  identifies 

with  piety  to  God  and  social  duty  to  mankind.*     The 

•  Chap.  iii.  27—35  seems  misplaced  here,  and  should  probably  go 
with  the  more  miscellaneous  proverbs  in  the  later  part  of  the  book. 
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fifth  chapter  is  a  plain  and  earnest  persuasive  to  strict 
chastity  and  conjugal  fidelity;  and  the  sixth  introduces 
other  cautions^  of  a  prudential  rather  than  a  deeply  reli- 
gious order,  against  suretyship,  idleness  and  treachery ; 
the  seventh  reverting  with  graphic  power  and  sternly 
pure  morality  to  the  subject  of  the  fifth. 

In  the  eighth  chapter  is  that  magnificent  personifica- 
tion of  the  Heavenly  Wisdom  crying  aloud,  which  was 
sketched,  but  soon  let  go,  in  the  earlier  chapter.  Here 
the  picture  is  worked  out  with  all  the  power  and  fer- 
vour of  sacred  genius.  And  this  passage  is  remarkable 
as  exhibiting  the  germ  of  that  curious  and  interesting 
theological  idea  which  afterwards  grew  and  gradually 
matured  in  Jewish  literature,  out  of  this  mere  perso- 
nification of  the  Divine  Wisdom,  into  the  ultimate  con- 
ception of  that  attribute  as  a  distinct  conscious  personal 
agent  in  the  performimce  of  the  Divine  commands  and 
in  the  construction  of  the  visible  works  of  Divine  power. 
In  some  of  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  (belonging  to 
the  Greek  period  of  Hebrew  literature)  we  shall  see  this 
more  defined  conception  of  Wisdom,  and  also  of  the 
Word  of  God,  -—the  Logos.  Wisdom,  in  the  Proverbs, 
says,  figuratively  enough,  but  quite  intelligibly  to  our 
poetic  sense, 

"  The  LoBD  possessed  me  in  ihe  beginning  of  his  way ; 
Before  his  works,  of  old. 
I  was  set  up  fi'om  everlasting, 
From  the  beginning,  or  ever  theisarth  was. 
When  there  were  no  depths,  I  was  brought  forth, 
When  there  were  no  fountains  abounding  with  water. 
Before  the  moimtams  were  settled. 
Before  the  hills,  was  I  brought  forth ; 
While  as  yet  he  had  not  made  the  earth,  nor  the  fields, 
Nor  the  highest  part  of  the  dust  of  the  world. 
When  he  prepared  the  heavens,  I  was  there ; 
When  he  drew  a  circle  upon  the  fece  of  the  deep ; 
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When  he  established  the  clouds  aboye ; 

When  he  strengthened  the  fountains  of  the  deep ; 

When  he  gave  to  the  sea  his  decree. 

That  the  waters  should  not  pass  over  their  coast ; 

When  he  appointed  the  foundations  of  the  earth ; — 

Then  I  was  near  him  as  one  brought  up  by  him ; 

And  I  was  daily  his  delight, 

Bejoicing  always  before  him, 

Bejoidng  in  the  habitable  part  of  his  earth ; 

And  my  delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men." 

(viii.  22—31.) 

Then  the  conclusion  is  as  poetical  as  it  is  practical  and 
persuasive  in  spirit : 

"  Now,  therefore,  hearken  unto  me,  my  children. 
For  blessed  are  they  that  keep  my  ways. 
Hear  instruction  and  be  wise,- 
And  revise  it  not. 

Blessed  is  the  man  that  heareth  me, 
Watching  daily  at  my  gates. 
Waiting  at  the  posts  of  my  doors. 
For  whoso  findeth  me  findeth  life. 
And  shall  obtain  favour  of  the  Lord. 
But  he  that  sinneth  against  me,  wrongeth  his  own  soul ; 
All  they  that  hate  me,  love  death.'*  (32 — 36.) 

The  next  chapter  (ix.)  pursues^  the  personification  of 
Wisdom  in  another  direction.  "  Wisdom  hath  builded 
her  house,'*  hath  spread  her  table  and  invites  as  her 
guests  the  young  and  inexperienced : 

"  Whoso  is  simple,  let  him  turn  in  hither ; 
Forsake  the  fooHsh,  and  live. 
And  go  in  the  way  of  understanding." 

And  the  invitation  of  Folly  (equivalent,  in  the  Hebrew 
idea,  to  vice  and  irreligion,  as  Wisdom  to  virtue  and 
piety)  is  put  in  contrast.  This  ends  the  first  part  of 
the  bi»ok  of  Proverbs. 

With  the  tenth  chapter  there  begins  a  large  collection 
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of  unconnected  proverbs,  introduced  by  this  heading  or 
title :  "  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon."  They  generally 
consist  of  two  lines  each  (rarely  of  three),  in  contrast  or 
antithesis  to  each  other.  Thus,  to  quote  the  first  that 
occur : 

"  A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father ; 

But  a  foolish  son  is  the  heaviness  of  his  mother." 
"  Treasures  of  wickedness  profit  nothing ; 
But  righteousness  deHvereth  fi:om  death." 

This  structure  is  indeed,  we  may  here  observe,  sadly 
disguised  in  the  common  version  ;  as  is  the  case  with  all 
the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  Noyes  s 
translation  it  is  made  conspicuously  clear  to  the  eye,  and 
thereby  plainer  to  the  mind,  by  the  very  judicious  plan 
of  printing. 

Some  of  these  couplets  express  a  contrast  in  the  form 
of  the  comparative  degree  ;  as, 

"  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs,  where  love  is, 
Than  a  stalled  ox,  and  hatred  therewith."       (xv.  17.) 

Some  contain  parallelisms  of  thought ;  thus : 

"  A  graceful  woman  retaineth  honour, 
As  strong  men  retain  riches."  (xi.  16.) 

Some  contain  parallelisms  of  language,  repeating  the 
same  thought  with  varied  expression ;  as, 

"  The  evil  bow  before  the  good ; 
And  the  wicked  at  the  gates  of  the  righteous."  (xiv.  19.) 

Some  express  cause  and  effect,  the  necessary  condition 
in  the  one  clause,  and  the  sure  result  in  the  other : 

"  Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Loed, 
And  thy  purposes  shall  be  established."  (xvi.  3.) 

Some  are  cumulative  from  the  one  clause  to  the  other; 
thus: 

"  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  maketh  rich, 
And  he  addeth  no  sorrow  with  it."  (x.  22.) 
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And  there  maj  be  other  varieties  not  referable  pre- 
cisely to  any  of  these  classes. 

This  style  of  composition  then, — short  proverbs  usually 
consisting  of  two,  sometimes  of  three,  members,  and  hav- 
ing no  connection  of  subject  from  one  proverb  to  the 
next, — ^forms  the  bulk  of  the  book  from  the  tenth  chap- 
ter forward.  About  the  middle  of  the  twenty-second 
chapter  it  is  interrupted  by  a  few  precepts  of  more  varied, 
and  generally  longer,  construction,  which  are  introduced 
by  the  same  kind  of  appeal  that  is  found  in  the  earlier 
sections  of  the  book : 

"  Bow  down  thine  ear,  and  hear  the  words  of  the  wise, 
And  apply  thine  heart  unto  my  knowledge. 
For  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  if  thou  keep  them  within  thee, 
If  they  all  be  ready  on  thy  lips. 
That  thy  trust  may  be  in  the  Losd, 
I  have  taught  thee  this  day,  even  thee,"  &c.  (xxii.  17.) 

This  section  reaches  from  xxii.  17  to  xxiv.  22.  Then 
comes  a  short  appendix  (from  xxiv.  23  to  34),  added  we 
know  not  when  or  by  whom,  beginning  with  this  title : 
"  These  also  are  sayings  of  wise  n^en,"  and  ending  with 
the  well-known  picture  of  the  sluggard.. 

Probably  the  book  was  for  a  long  time  complete  in  this 
form,  containing,  that  is,  the  first  twenty-four  chapters. 
For  the  twenty-fifth  begins  a  new  and  important  sup- 
plement, which  reaches  to  the  end  of  the  twenty-ninth, 
and  is  prefaced  by  this  title :  **  These  are  also  proverbs 
of  Solomon,  which  the  men  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah, 
copied  out."  How  these  additional  proverbs  were  re- 
covered after  the  lapse  of  250  years,  we  are  not  told ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  addition  to  the 
book  was  made  as  described.  Thus  the  new  edition  of 
the  Proverbs  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  included  twenty- 
nine  chapters  out  of  the  thirty-one  of  our  present  book. 
The  proverbs  contained  in  these  five  chapters  are  chiefly 
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two-lined,  but  intermixed  with  a  few  of  longer  con- 
tinuity. They  are,  generally  speaking,  of  a  less  easy 
and  popular  kind  than  the  previous  ones ;  more  recon- 
dite, ingenious  or  abstruse. 

The  thirtieth  chapter  is  another  supplement,  of  pro- 
bably later  date,  containing  "  The  words  of  Agur  the 
son  of  Jakeh,  even  the  prophecy"  (the  burden^  rather, 
or  weighty  speech).  Who  Agur  was,  it  seems  quite 
useless  to  conjecture.  His  style  is  very  different  from 
anything  hitherto  contained  in  the  book.  He  delights 
chiefly  in  enigmatical  sayings  and  their  explanation. 
But  his  words  contain  also  that  beautiful  and  wise  prayer 
for  competency : 

*'  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches, 
Feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me ; 
Lest  I  be  foil  and  deny  thee, 
And  say,  "Who  is  the  Lobd  ? 
Or  lest  I  be  poor  and  steal, 
And  profane  the  name  of  my  God."         (xxx.  8,  9.) 

In  chap.  xxxi.  we  have  two  more  brief  supplements. 
It  begins  with  "  The  words  of  king  Lemuel,  the  fTO' 
^hecj(  burden^  that  is,  or  weighty  sayings  J  that  his  mother 
taught  him."  About  king  Lemuel  again  we  know  no- 
thing ;  whether  it  is  another  name  for  one  of  the  Jewish 
kings,  or  the  name  of  some  foreign  king  whose  "burden" 
they  learnt  in  their  captivity.  The  maternal  instructions 
here  preserved  as  spoken  to  him  include  an  exhortation 
to  chastity,  to  temperance,  to  justice  and  kindness. 

The  remainder  of  the  chapter,  concluding  the  book 
of  Proverbs,  is  a  VCTy  beautiful  poem  descriptive  of  the 
virtuous  and  industrious  wife  and  mother.  In  the  origi- 
nal it  is  alphabetical,  or  acrostic,  in  its  structure;  that  is, 
the  verses  begin  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  regular 
succession  ;  the  first  with  A,  the  second  with  B,  and  so 
on  through  the  twenty-two  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
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bet*  This  device,  which  prevails  in  a  few  of  the  Psalms 
also  and  in  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  is  generally 
understood  to  be  a  comparatively  modem  conceit  in 
Hebrew  poetry.  .  The  picture  is  thoroughly  faithful  to 
its  time  and  country ;  and  when  so  regarded,  it  is  true 
to  a  high  sense  of  religion  and  morality,  and  of  the  worth 
of  the  female  character  and  its  influence  upon  the  home 
virtues  and  home  happiness. 

This  mere  analysis  of  the  general  contents  of  the  book 
of  Proverbs,  will  have  shewn  that  its  leading  topics  are 
grave  moral  and  religious  ones,  and  that  even  the  lowest 
class  of  its  contents  are  solid  maxims  of  prudential  vds- 
dom.  A  more  thorough  study  of  the  book  will  shew 
that  there  are  in  it  many  high  and  worthy  descriptions  of 
the  attributes  and  works  and  ways  of  the  Divine  Being, 
not  unlike  those  in  the  Psalms.  The  moral  precepts 
of  this  book,  it  will  be  observed,  are  not  fortified  by 
any  reference  to  a  future  life ;  but,  as  in  the  Psalms,  a 
temporal  Providence  is  continually  appealed  to,  in  a 
manner  more  accordant  with  what  we  call  poetical  justice 
than  with  what  we  see  in  the  actual  experience  of  human 
life.  That  the  morality  of  the  book  is,  in  many  in- 
stances, low  and  selfish  when  tried  by  the  Christian 
standard,  is  no  more  than  we  ought  to  expect.  In  some 
cases  it  is  somewhat  courtly,  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
book  claiming  royal  ajithorship.  But,  judged  in  refer- 
ence to  its  own  age,  it  b  noble  and  elevated.  The  book 
of  Proverbs  is  indeed  a  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
correct  and  elevated  moral  tendency  of  Judaism.  That 
ceremonial  and  sacerdotal  religion,  as  we  are  apt  to  deem 
it,  has  left  scarcely  a  trace  of  ceremony  or  sacerdotalism 
in  its  devotional  and  moral  writings.  In  the  Psalms, 
devotion  is  free  from  sacrifice.  In  the  Proverbs,  moral 
and  pious  conduct  is  the  essence  of  "  Wisdom."  Prac- 
tical devotion  and  virtue  were  understood  and  felt  by 
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the  Jews  themselves,  in  the  best  era  of  their  literature, — 
which  was  also  the  period  of  greatest  splendour  for  their 
national  worship, — to  be  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
Law  given  them  by  Moses.  David  gave  scrupulous 
exactness  and  added  royal  magnificence  to  the  services 
of  the  tabernacle ;  Solomon  built  a  splendid  temple  for 
their  more  august  celebration ;  but  the  one  sang  only 
psalms  of  the  heart's  piety,  the  other  wrote  and  collected 
proverbs  of  practical  wisdom  and  virtue,  with  scarcely 
a  reference  to  the  ceremonial  parts  of  their  religion  in 
the  one  book  or  the  other.  Truly,  Judaism  was,  in  its 
day,  a  worthy  revelation  and  illustration  of  the  supreme 
importance  of  spiritual  worship  and  good  morals.* 


ECCLESIASTES;  OR  THE  PEEACHER. 

(the  PBOBLEH  op  HUMAIT  UEE  STATED,  BUT  LEFT  UNSOLVED.) 

The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  a  most  extraordinary  and 
perplexing  composition.  It  is  generally  believed  to  be 
the  work  of  Solomon,  being  entitled  in  the  first  verse, 
"  The  Words  of  the  Preacher,  the  Son  of  David,  King 
of  Jerusalem ;"  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  to  contain  his 
notions  on  men  and  manners,  on  duty  and  happiness, 
as  founded  upon  his  review  of  his  own  long  and  varied 
experience.  But  this  opinion  is  called  in  question  by 
some  of  the  best  critics,  who  ascribe  the  book  to  a 
decidedly  later  period  of  Jewish  literature. 

♦  Holden's  Attempt  towards  an  improved  Translation  of  the 
Proverbs,  with  Notes,  &c.    1819.    8vo. 

WeUbieloved's -Holy  Bible,  Part  HE.,  Devotional  and  Didactic 
Books.    1838.    4to. 

Noyes*s  New  Translation  of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes  and  Canticles. 
Crown  8vo.    Boston  (U.S.).     1846. 
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It  is  written,  however,  at  any  rate,  in  the  name  of 
Solomon,  and  in  imitation  of  his  reputed  mode  of  think- 
ing; and  there  is  no  reascm  to  doubt  that  it  was  dedgned 
to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  wise  kii^.  Lata: 
still,  one  of  the  apocryphal  books  (  Wudom  of  Solomon) 
was  written  in  Grreek,  in  imitation  of  his  thoughts,  and 
in  honour  of  his  wisdom  probably,  rather  than  with  the 
conscious  purpose  of  a  literary  forgery. 

The  very  title  of  the  book  now  before  us  (the  He- 
brew title,  that  is)  has  been  variously  understood  by  the 
learned.  Ecclesiastts,  or  the  Preacher,  is  the  Greek 
title  given  to  it  in  the  Septuagint ;  and  we  may  perhaps 
be  satisfied  with  that  interpretation.  Others  take  the 
original  word  (Koheleth)  to  mean  the  Old  Man,  or  the 
Sage;  and  others,  again,  The  Collector,  as  being  the 
arranger  and  publisher  of  various  maxims  and  c^mons. 

The  general  subject  of  the  book  plainly  is  an  inquiry 
after  happiness.  It  is  a  seardi  for  the  summum  bonum. 
It  is  the  writer*s  system  of  moral  philosophy,  if  that 
can  be  called  philosophy  which  seems  rather  the  out- 
pouring of  uneasy  thoughts  and  melancholy  reflections 
than  the  calm  investigation  of  philosophical  truth ;  and 
if  that  can  be  called  a  system  which  is  anything  but  sys- 
tematic, propounding  opposite  opinions  without  clearly 
vindicating  the  one  and  rejecting  the  other,  and  laying 
down  no  one  principle  so  plainly  as  this  often-repeated 
disclaimer  of  all  satisfactory  principle :  "  Vanity  of  vani- 
ties" (utter  vanity),  "  saith  the  Preacher;  all  is  vanity." 
He  states  the  problem  of  life,  indeed,  without  solving 
it ;  or  rather,  he  says  it  cannot  be  solved. 

In  fact,  it  was  not  to1)e  expected  that  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  human  duty  and  happiness  could  be  presented 
by  him.  Christianity  had  not  yet  shed  its  broad  and 
vivid  lustre  upon  these  all-interesting  subjects.  The 
Jews  saw  but  the  faint  twilight  of  revelation ;  and  phi- 
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losophy,  considered  as  distinct  from  revelation,  they  had 
scarcely  attempted.  We  must  remember,  then,  that  he 
who  cries  out  so  sadly  upon  human  life,  "Vanity  of 
vanities,  all  is  vanity,"  was  a  Hebrew,  not  a  Christian. 
Then,  if  not  himself  a  king,  he  writes  in  the  name  of  a 
king ;  and  the  throne  of  an  arbitrary  monarch  especially 
is  far  from  being  the  most  favourable  position  for  taking 
an  impartial  view  of  the  condition  and  duties  of  man- 
kind. Its  splendour  exaggerates  the  outward  attributes 
of  life ;  while  the  servility  and  corruption  surrounding 
it  too  naturally  lead  the  royal  moralist  to  underrate  the 
current  virtue  of  mankind  at  large.  Then  the  personal 
history  and  character  of  Solomon  himself,  as  depicted 
in  his  history  and  reflected  in  this  book  of  Ecclesiastes, 
force  upon  us  the  further  reflection  that  sensual  habits  ^ 
are  not  compatible  with  the  clearest  moral  vision. 

The  Christian  reader,  then,  ought  not  to  take  up  the 
doctrines  of  king  Solomon  with  implicit  reverence  as 
the  very  oracles  of  divine  truth.  Those  who  profess  to 
do  so,  are  indeed,  in  spite  of  their  professed  reverence, 
obliged  to  adopt  such  forced  and  unnatural  interpreta- 
tions of  his  words,  as  are  quite  incompatible  with  their 
avowed  theory  of  verbal  inspiration.  Instead  of  this, 
the  intelligent  Christian  reader  should  place  the  writings 
of  the  Jewish  sage,  and  the  sage  himself  too,  in  the  clear 
light  of  the  Christian  belief  and  morals;  and,  while 
candidly  assigning  their  true  merits,  which  are  of  a  high 
order  as  estimated  by  their  historical  relation  to  Judaism, 
should  not  scruple  to  point  out  their  necessary  defects 
in  the  reflected  light  of  Christianity.  Instead  of  attempt- 
ing, or  desiring,  to  echo  the  ever-recurring  sentence  of 
**  Vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,"  it  should  be  his  delight 
to  observe  how  Nature  and  Providence  become  vocal 
under  the  Gospel  at  least  (feeble  though  their  whispers 
might  be  in  the  ears  of  the  Jewish  sage)  with  sounds  of 
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joy  and  thankfulness  and  hope.  And  he  may  understand 
how  the  gloomier  views  might  too  readily  occur  to 
thoughtful  minds  under  the  dim  twilight  even  of  divine 
revelation,  without  disparagement  to  those  feebler  rays 
of  heavenly  truth,  and  yet  so  as  to  exalt  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  knowledge  and  love  communicated  by  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  This  is  the  only  way  at  once  to  do 
full  justice  to  Ecclesiastes  and  to  the  claims  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  ourselves. 

It  is  curious,  and  very  instructive  and  delightful,  to 
observe,  however,  that  our  gloomy  moralist  cannot  main- 
tain his  own  conclusion  consistently  throughout.  Nature 
will  remonstrate.  Providence  will  smile  still,  and  force 
the  despondent  sage  to  confess  that  God  *'  hath  made 
everything  beautiful  in  its  time,"  and  that  some  things 
in  human  life  are  not  altogether  vain.  We  thank  the 
bounteous  God  of  a  rejoicing  creation  that  such  an  in- 
consistency should  have  forced  itself  into  his  gloomy 
musings.  He  shews  plainly  enough  that  he  himself  has 
an  eye  for  the  beauty  of  God's  works,  and  a  sense  of 
their  greatness  and  their  mystery.  He  declares  that 
wisdom  is  better  than  folly,  and  better  too  than  might. 
He  recommends  the  cultivation  of  a  humble,  though  not 
deeply  loving  or  impassioned,  devotion,  and  of  a  prudent 
and  self-possessed,  rather  than  high-toned,  morality. 
All  this  is  really  inconsistent  with  his  gloomy  theory  of 
the  equal  and  utter  vainness  of  all  human  things ;  while 
his  last  few  chapters  present  a  far  higher  strain  of  moral 
and  religious  feeling,  when  he  seems  to  leave  behind 
him  all  the  difficult  human  speculations  in  which  he  has 
perplexed  himself  and  his  readers,  and  gives  voice  rather 
to  the  sentiments  of  an  intelligent  and  pious  Jew,  a 
believer  in  the  Providence  manifested  through  Abraham 
and  the  patriarchs,  declared  by  Moses,  and  sung  by  rapt 
prophets  and  devout  poets  of  his  favoured  nation.   Then 
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is  the  Hebrew  moralist  at  home  again ;  and  the  Christian 
reader,  who  has  recoiled  from  the  darkling  philosophy 
of  Ecclesiastes,  sympathizes  in  its  better  spirit  of  prac- 
tical devotion  and  duty. 

With  these  remarks  we  may  proceed  to  a  brief  ana- 
lysis of  this  curious  book. 

The  first  chapter  deplores  the  vanity  of  mortal  things 
in  general;  their  ceaseless  movements  and  recurring 
periodicity,  their  fulness  of  labour  and  their  want  of 
permanence.  It  even  declares  (somewhat  to  our  sur- 
prise) the  vanity  of  wisdom  in  particular, — of  that  ex- 
tensive knowledge  for  which  the  great  king  of  Jerusalem 
himself  was  so  renowned : 

*'  I  communed  with  mine  own  heart,  saying, 
Lo,  I  am  come  to  great  estate  and  have  gotten  wisdom, 
More  than  all  they  that  have  been  before  me  in  Jerusalem : 
Yea,  my  heart  hath  had  great  experience  of  wisdom  and 

knowledge. 
And  I  gave  my  heart  to  know  wisdom, 
And  to  know  madness  and  folly. 
I  perceived  that  this  also  is  vexation  of  spirit  (or  perhaps, 

feeding  on  the  wind), 
Por  in  much  wisdom  is  much  grief, 
And  he  that  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow." 

(i.  16—18.) 

What  are  we  to  say  of  the  Wise  Man's  judgment 
here  ?  Shall  we  desist  from  the  pursuits  of  Science  and 
the  investigation  of  Truth,  and  think  we  serve  Religion 
by  so  doing  ?  Shall  we  say  that  the  careful  observation 
of  the  works  of  the  Creator,  the  diligent  classification  of 
their  countless  objects,  the  reverent  elucidation  of  those 
great  laws  of  Life  and  Mind  which  mark  the  footsteps 
of  the  Eternal  himself  along  the  pathways  of  Creation 
and  the  course  of  Providence,  are  vain  and  fruitless 
efforts  of  the  human  intellect  ?    Is  this  the  acknowledg- 
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ment  we  should  expect  from  him  who,  in  his  day, 
*'  spake  of  trees  from  the  cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon  even 
unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall,  and  of 
beasts  also,  and  of  creeping  things  and  fishes,  so  that 
there  came  of  all  pec^le  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon "  ?  Are  not  these  things  truly  worthy  of  our  high- 
est powers ;  stiU  new,  still  fresh  in  their  ever-recurring 
rotations ;  stiU  unfathomed  in  their  height  and  depth  of 
vastness,  minuteness  and  mystery ;  bringing  toil,  indeed, 
in  the  exertion,  and  disappointment  in  the  consciousness 
of  our  limited  faculties,  but  enjoyments  and  satisfactions 
of  the  highest  ord^  ? 

Mere  knowledge,  imsanctified  to  good  uses  and  affec- 
tions, is  not  indeed,  to  the  modem  philosopher,  any 
more  than  to  the  Hebrew  sage,  the  summum  bonum  of 
human  existence.  It  cannot  fill  the  soul  of  man,  which 
craves  not  knowledge  only,  but  the  culture  of  its  feelings 
of  love  and  worship  too.  But  in  proportion  as  modem 
science  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  days  of  Solomon 
by  its  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  inner  causes 
and  laws  of  those  objects  and  phenomena  which  ancient 
science  scarcely  did  more  than  enumerate  and  classify 
(and  that  very  imperfectly),  its  natural  tendency  surely 
should  be  in  harmony  with  the  best  moral  and  religious 
developeraent  of  the  human  mind.  The  true  Christian 
philosopher,  Newton,  foimd  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
as  he  pursued  it,  only  thus  far  vain,  that  his  highest 
attainments  made  him  nobly  feel  how  little  he  really 
knew  of  the  infinite  works  of  God.  Not  a  vain  thing 
to  his  great  and  pure  soul  was  this  perception  of  its  own 
littleness  and  ignorance !  In  his  "  much  wisdom"  (which, 
in  this  strong  light,  seemed  to  him  so  little)  there  was 
no  grief.  As  he  increased  knowledge,  he  did  not  increase 
sorrow,  but  only  humility  of  intellect  and  religiousness 
of  heart.     What  a  noble  utterance  was  that  of  his :  "I 
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know  not  what  the  world  may  think  of  my  labours ;  but 
to  myself  it  seems  that  I  have  been  as  a  child  playing 
on  the  sea-shore ;  now  finding  some  prettier  pebble  or 
more  beautiful  shell  than  my  companions,  while  the 
unbounded  ocean  of  Truth  lay  undiscovered  before  me" ! 
When  we  think  of  religious  philosophers  like  Newton, 
we  shall  never  say,  with  men  of  less  advanced  science 
and  but  davniing  revelation,  that  such  pursuits  as  those, 
so  religiously  followed,  are  vanity. 

In  his  next  illustrations  of  the  vanity  of  human  courses, 
every  serious  Christian  must  sadly  agree  with  the  royal 
Preacher's  estimate,  and  may  well  be  satisfied  without 
repeating  his  personal  experience  for  the  proof.  In  the 
pleasures  of  the  senses ^  grosser  or  more  refined, — in  mirth 
and  revelry  and  wine  and  lust,  or  in  luxurious  houses, 
gardens  and  vineyards,  and  all  the  outward  pomp  and 
pride  of  life, — we  are  not  surprised  that  he  who  had 
tried  all  these  things  and  (as  he  says)  "  proved  himself 
with  them,"  yet  *'  conducting  his  heart  with  wisdom," — 
that  is,  not  giving  up  his  self-possession,  but  reasoning 
upon  the  value  of  those  pleasures  while  indulging  freely 
in  them, — we  are  not  surprised  that  he  should  have 
pronounced  them,  on  review,  insufficient  to  satisfy  the 
aims  and  fill  the  capacities  of  his  being. 

"  Eor  from  the  birth 
Of  mortal  man,  the  Sovereign  Maker  said, 
That  not  in  hnmble  nor  in  brief  delights, 
ITot  in  the  fading  echoes  of  renown, 
Power's  purple  robe  or  pleasure's  flowery  lap, 
The  soul  should  find  enjoyment;  but  from  these 
Turning  disdainful,  to  an  equed  good 
Through  all  the  ascent  of  things  enlarge  her  view." 

Yet  the  Hebrew  moralist  seems  not  so  clearly  to  see 
through  the  vanity  of  these  things,  as  to  discern  thereby 
the  real  worth  and  destiny  of  his  own  higher  faculties-^. 
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He  seemsi  indeed,  to  waver  between  inconsistent  con- 
cluaions.  One  while  he  says^  ^^  I  saw  that  wisdom  ex- 
celleth  folly,  as  far  as  light  excelleth  darkness;"  but 
soon  he  rejoins  in  his  desponding  strain  again^  that 

*'  One  event  happeneth  to  all. 
As  it  happeneth  to  the  fool,  so  it  happeneth  even  to  me; 
And  why  was  I  then  more  wise  ? 
Then  I  said  in  my  heart,  that  this  also  is  vanity." 

(ii.  13—15.) 

And  the  thought  of  leaving  all  that  he  has  done  and 
accumulated  to  some  one  else,  of  whom  he  cannot  know 
whether  he  will  be  a  wise  nian  or  a  fool,  seems  to  drive 
him  to  despair  of  the  object  of  his  search,  and  to  recon* 
cile  him  (for  the  moment,  at  least)  to  a  very  Epicurean 
view  of  life,  making  him  resolve  that 

"  There  is  nothing  better  for  a  man  than  that  he  should  eat 

and  drink, 
And  that  he  shoul '  make  his  soul  enjoy  good  in  his  labour. 
This  also  (he  says)  I  saw,  that  it  was  from  the  hand  of 

God."  (ii.  24.) 

Thank  God,  we  can  see  these  things  more  clearly,  taught 
to  regard  our  being  in  its  spiritual  and  immortal  aspects! 
Having  thus  far  sought  the  supreme  good  of  life  in 
vain,  our  royal  sage  mourns,  not  without  cause,  and  yet 
too  much  without  measure,  over  its  evils.  Having  de- 
clared the  pursuits  of  mankind  vain,  both  bodily  and 
intellectual,  he  passes  under  review  some  of  the  greater 
woes  and  sins  of  human  life.  On  these  he  writes,  not 
methodically  nor  very  coherently,  but  in  his  rapid,  sketchy 
way,  with  the  indignant  fellow-feeling  of  a  true  man, 
and  with  religious  feeling  and  faith  sorely  wounded,  if 
not  weakened,  towards  that  long-suffering  Providence 
which,  delaying  to  execute  temporal  judgment,  is  in- 
comprehensible to  him  who  does  not  look  beyond  the 
present  scene  or  within  its  outward  show. 
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''  And  moreoyer  I  saw,  under  the  suny 
The  place  of  judgment,  that  wickedness  was  there ! 
And  the  place  of  righteousness,  that  iniquity  was  there ! 
I  said  in  my  heart, 

Gbd  shall  judge  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
For  there  is  a  time  for  every  purpose  and  for  every  work." 
*  *  *  *  (iii.  16, 17.) 

"  I  returned  and  considered  all  the  oppressions  that  are  done 
under  the  sun ; 
And  behold  the  tears  of  the  oppressed ;  and  they  had  no 

comforter ; 
And  on  the  side  of  the  oppressors  there  was  power ; 
But  they  had  no  comforter."  (iv.  1.) 

But,  while  his  heart  thus  says,  "  God  shall  judge  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked,"  his  reasoning  is  again  con- 
founded when  he  sees  that  men  and  beasts  all  go  to  one 
place,  that  all  are  of  the  dust  and  turn  to  dust  again ; 
and  he  thinks  it  would  have  been  better  never  to  have 
lived ! 

"  For  that  which  befalleth  the  sons  of  men,  befelleth  beasts; 
Even  one  thing  befalleth  them  both : 
As  the  one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other ; 
Yea,  they  aU  have  one  breath ; 
So  that  a  man  hath  no  pre-eminence  above  a  beast ; 
For  all  is  vanity. 
All  go  unto  one  place ; 
AH  are  of  the  dust ; 
And  all  turn  to  dust  again. 

"Who  knoweth  the  spirit  of  man  that  goeth  upward, 
And  the  spirit  of  the  beast  that  goetii  downward  to  the 
earth?"  (iii.  19—21.) 

«  «  «  «  ♦ 

"  I  praised  the  dead  which  are  already  dead, 
More  than  the  living  which  are  yet  alive. 
Yea,  better  than  they  both,  is  he  which  hath  not  yet  been, 
Who  hath  not  seen  the  evil  work 
Which  is  done  under  the  sun."  (iv.  2,  3.) 
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These  reflections  of  the  Preacher  are  of  unmitigated 
sadness.  He  knew  not  ''  the  words  of  everlasting 
life.** 

In  the  same  connection^  in  the  course  of  the  third  and 
fourth  chapters^  he  has  some  severely  just  thoughts,  ex- 
pressed in  the  style  of  proverbs^  on  envy,  sloth,  avariee 
and  selfishness,  as  being  manifestly  ^^  vain,**  eyen  for  the 
best  outward  purposes  of  life,  which  they  exclusively 
contemplate.  He  takes  up  his  parable  against  them, 
especiaUy  against  the  contemptible  vice  of  avarice  (to 
which  he  again  reverts  in  the  sixth  chapter),  with  the 
power  of  strong  sense  and  searching  satire : 

'*  Then  again  I  saw  a  vanity  mider  the  sun : 
There  is  one  who  is  alone,  and  no  companion ; 
Yea,  he  hath  neither  child  nor  brother ; 
Yet  is  there  no  end  of  all  his  labour ; 
Neither  is  his  eye  satisfied  with  riches ; 
Neither  saith  he,  For  whom  do  I  labour, 
And  bereave  my  soul  of  good  ? 
This  also  is  vanity ;  yea,  it  is  a  sore  trouble."  (iv.  7,  8.) 

In  these  parts  of  the  reflections  of  the  Hebrew  sage, 
our  Christianity  fully  sympathizes,  deepening  our  cen- 
sure of  the  oppressions  of  man  over  his  fellow-man,  and 
our  condemnation  of  the  vices  that  axe  worse  than  mere 
vanities.  But,  with  our  higher  principle,  we  have  also 
a  more  confiding  hope.  For  the  sorrows  of  the  human 
lot  and  the  diseases  of  the  human  heart,  there  are  reme- 
dies graciously  presented  to  our  acceptance,  if  we  will 
but  lay  hold  on  the  offered  salvation. 

From  these  views  of  human  life,  acutely  observant  in 
many  instances  and  true,  but  one-sided,  incomplete, 
desultory  and  needlessly  painful,  the  Ecclesiastes  draws 
his  conclusions  appropriately  enough, — and  high  and 
noble  conclusions  they  are,  on  the  whole,  considering 
his  premises, — as  regards  Worship  and  Morals.    And 
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in  these  conclusions,  no  doubt,  he  sought  an  antidote 
for  the  vanity  which  he  deplored. 

As  regards  the  worship  of  God  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  His  providence,  his  tone  is  thoroughly  reveren- 
tial, and  yet  somewhat  hard.  Like  the  devotion  of  the 
Psalms  and  Proverbs,  it  is  quite  free  from  ceremonial 
and  sacerdotal  reliance.  Yet  it  is  not  quite  that  of  the 
truly  devout  Jew.  It  approaches,  by  anticipation,  nearer 
to  the  Stoical  standard.  Or,  if  a  second  anachronism 
may  be  allowed,  we  might  compare  it  to  the  Mahometan 
quietude  or  resignation  to  fate.  Our  author  represents 
the  Islam  of  Judaism ;  in  which  word  is  comprehended, 
perhaps,  all  that  some  have  meant  by  calling  him  Epi- 
curean, or  Stoic,  or  both.  He  is  a  quietist,  and  perhaps 
something  of  a  fatalist.  His  is  not  a  Paternal  Providence, 
co-acting  and  sympathizing  with  human  beings,  but  one 
unmoved  by  our  desires,  and  only  served,  or  best  served, 
by  our  submission.  And  surely  there  is  something  re- 
ligiously sublime  in  this,  considered  as  following  the 
exposition  of  such  unhappy  views,  and  so  unsatisfactory 
a  theory,  of  human  life.  We  see  the  religious  sentiment 
surmounting  the  intellectual  scepticism.  The  heart's 
piety  overcomes  the  severest  diflSculties  of  the  head, 
while  with  true  reverence  he  says, 

"  Keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  to  the  house  of  God, 
And  be  more  ready  to  hear  (to  obey)  thaa  to  offer  the 

sacrifice  of  fools ; 
For  they  consider  not  that  they  do  evil. 
Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth,  aad  let  not  thine  heart  be 

hasty. 
To  utter  aay  word  before  GK)d ; 
For  God  is  in  heaven,  and  thou  upon  earth ; 
Therefore  let  thy  words  be  few. 
For  a  dream  cometh  through  multitude  of  business, 
And  a  fool's  voice  through  multitude  of  words. 
When  thou  hast  vowed  a  vow  unto  Qt)d, 
s2 
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Defer  not  to  pay  it; 

For  He  hath  no  pleasure  in  fools ; 

Perform  that  which  thou  hast  Towed. 

Better  Ib  it  that  thou  shouldst  not  vow, 

Than  that  thou  shouldst  tow  and  not  perform. 

Suffer  not  thy  mouth  to  cause  thy  flesh  to  sin, 

Neither  say  tiiou  before  ^e  angel  that  it  was  an  error. 

Wherefore  should  God  be  angry  at  thy  voice. 

And  destroy  the  work  of  thine  hands  ? 

For  in  a  multitude  of  dreams  there  is  much  yanity ; 

So  also  in  many  words ; 

But  fear  thou  God."  (v.  1—7.) 

Thus  does  the  Ecclesiastes  discourage  rash  or  nume- 
rous voluntary  vows,  which  seem  to  him  like  attempts 
to  dictate  to  God's  high  providence.  He  enjoins,  in- 
steady  reverential  obedience  and  submission.  Is  not  this 
the  truest  tribute,  whether  of  a  perplexed  intellect  or 
of  a  troubled  heart  ? 

The  morality  of  Ecclesiastes  is,  like  its  devotion, 
calculated,  as  far  as  was  possible  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  author,  to  supply  a  remedy  for  the  felt  "  vanity"  of 
human  things.  Of  course  it  is  not  conceived  (how  should 
it  have  been  ?)  in  the  high  tone  of  Christian  morals.  It 
does  not  (that  is  to  say)  outstrip  the  progress  of  society 
and  the  developement  of  revelation  also.  It  is  chiefly 
of  a  prudential  and  temporal  kind,  it  must  be  granted ; 
and  seldom  does  a  spark  of  virtuous  enthusiasm  fly  out, 
or  any  glow  of  generous  self-sacrifice  warm  forth.  We 
are  not  surprised  at  this.  Yet  we  are  almost  shocked  at 
such  an  application  as  the  following,  which  he  makes,  of 
the  principle  of  moderation : 

"  Be  not  righteous  overmuch, 
Neither  make  thyself  over  wise ; 
Why  shouldst  thou  destroy  thyself? 
Be  not  overmuch  wicked, 
Neither  be  thou  foolish ; 
Why  shouldst  thou  die  before  thy  time  ?"  (vii.  1 6, 1 7.) 
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But  in  these  advancing  chapters  we  find  a  rich  profu- 
sion of  proverbial  philosophy, — the  coherency  of  which 
is  not,  indeed,  always  clear,  but  in  which  there  sparkles 
many  a  ^em  of  religious  wisdomworthy  of  the  best  parts 
of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  and  there  are  some  things 
poetical  and  beautiful,  tender  and  devout  even,  as  the 
psalmody  of  David.  The  last  two  chapters  find  us  in 
the  recovered  air  of  purest  Hebrew  piety  and  morals  ; 
and  the  Preacher  has  forgotten  his  earthly  philosophy 
and  speculative  doubts,  as  it  were  in  the  temple,  or  on 
the  moimt,  of  God.  In  precepts  of  diffusive  charity 
("  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,"  &c.)  and  motives  to 
virtuous  diligence  ("  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in 
the  evening  withhold  not  thine  hand,"  &c.) ;  in  one  of  the 
most  earnest  exhortations  to  youth  that  the  Bible  contains 
("  Remember  now  thy  Creator,"  &c.),  and  that  contrasted 
picture  of  old  age  which  overflows  with  genius  through 
its  rapidly-accumulated  and  ever-changing  metaphors; 
while  he  still  reminds^us  of  his  doctrine  that  all  is  vanity, 
he  makes  us  feel  that  it  is  not  exactly  so,  and  presents  to 
us  the  best  antidote  that  his  religion  could  find  for  his 
philosophy.  Then  his  "  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  " 
is  satisfactory  beyond  all  expectation.  We  wonder  how 
he  reached  such  a  conclusion  from  such  premises.  He 
seems  rather  to  have  let  go  the  written  premises  (which 
are  speculative  doubts),  to  take  up  the  unwritten  in- 
stincts of  the  mind  and  the  heart ;  shewing  us  thereby, 
that  religion  is  not  mere  head-reasoning,  but  heart-con- 
viction too,  and  pointing  out,  as  if  in  studied  contrast 
to  his  own  vague  and  unsatisfactory  speculations,  the 
great  abiding  foundation-stone  of  all  religion  and  all 
morality  that  is  worth  the  name. 

"  Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter :  • 
Fear  God  and  keep  hie  oammandmente  ; 
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For  this  ib  the  whole  of  man: 
For  God  shall  bring  every  work  into  judgment. 
With  every  secret  thing,  whether  good  or  eviL" 
Truly  a  grand  conclusion !  If  his  perplexed  mind  did 
not  rest  upon  it  with  uniform  faith,  happily  we  may. 
This  is  "  the  whole  of  man,"  his  whole  duty,  as  some 
interpret ; — his  whole  happiness,  as  there  is  room  to  add^ 
— his  whole  need  and  his  whole  capacity.  It  is,  as  some 
would  interpret,  "  the  duty  of  every  man,*' — ^it  is  for 
universal  human  nature, — the  basis  of  universal  and 
everlasting  religious  obligation,  enlarging  as  man's  facul- 
ties expand,  and  as  he  better  knows  what  it  is  truly  to 
fear  God,  and  how  exceeding  broad  the  Divine  com- 
mandments are,  and  as  the  vague  expectation  of  a  righ- 
teous judgment  becomes  better  defined  to  the  conscience, 
as  being  inward  rather  than  outward,  and  as  certain  in 
the  future  life,  if  doubtful  here.  These  are  the  great 
suggestions  of  natural  religion,  written  in  the  heart, 
and  retraced  by  Providence,  and  brightened  again  by 
Revelation.  These  axe  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  And 
these  are  the  Gospel  too. 

Even  in  the  old  Preacher's  perplexity,  we  may  find 
solid  argument  to  aid  our  Christian  faith.  In  his  very 
doubts  and  difficulties  we  may  see  hopes.  While  he  is 
looking  darkly,  scepticaUy,  despondingly,  upon  the  out- 
ward state  of  man  in  this  world,  we  look  rather  at  the 
reasoning  and  longing  man  himself,  so  sad  and  perplexed. 
We  reason  upon  the  reasoner.  We  moralize  upon  the 
moralist.  We  bring  him,  with  his  doctrine  so  unsatis- 
factory and  his  faculties  so  evidently  unsatisfied,  into 
Christian  light  and  promise,  to  let  him  (as  it  were)  re- 
view his  own  arguments  and  perhaps  reverse  his  con- 
clusions. 

That  which  thinks  all  things  vain,  must  have  some 
ideal  perception  at  any  rate,  more  or  less  distinct,  of 
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higher  and  better  things,  real  or  possible,  by  reference 
to  which  it  pronounces  the  sentence  of  vanity  on  things 
actual.  It  must  have  a  dim  consciousness,  at  least,  of 
its  own  superiority  to  those  vain  and  fleeting  things 
which  it  despises  or  deprecates.  That  is  no  paltry  fa- 
culty which  can  pronounce  a  sentence  so  full  of  longing 
sorrow  and  disappointed  capacity.  The  faculty  which 
thinks  all  visible  things  vain,  is  not  itself  a  vanity ;  its 
own  vexation  of  spirit  is  a  stem  but  glorious  reality. 
Why  does  the  caged  soul  thus  beat  against  its  prison 
bars  ?  Why  does  it  wish  for  anything  different,  anything 
better,  than  the  vain  scene  about  it?  Why  is  it  not 
pleased  and  satisfied  to  take  all  these  things  as  they 
come,  use  them,  leave  them,  or  perish  with  them,  as  it 
may  be,  without  longing  or  regret,  without  love  or  gra- 
titude, or  hate  or  sorrow,  without  glad  perception  of 
their  good  or  painful  sense  of  their  evil  or  defect  ?  How 
does  it  know,  in  short,  that  these  things  are  vain,  but 
by  a  power  in  itself  that  is  glorious  and  immortal?  Why 
is  not  the  eye  satisfied  with  its  seeing,  and  the  ear  filled 
with  what  it  hears  ?  Why  does  the  mind  long  for  know- 
ledge beyond  its  present  faculty  of  attainment,  and  the 
heart  expand  its  sympathies  beyond  its  power  of  action? 
The  argument  is  beautifully  put  in  Mr.  Mountford's 
Euthanasy  (p.  93) : 

"  MATiTrffAM.   Yanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity ! 

"  Atjbin.  Perhaps  so.  But  those  words  axe  themselves  no 
vanity.  For,  when  I  think  this  world  away  into  nothingness, 
then  where  is  my  soul  ?  It  is  somewhere.  Where  is  it  ?  It 
is  left  face  to  face  with  Grod.  This  I  have  often  felt  for  a 
moment ;  not  more.  A  trance-like  feeling ! — ^the  very  awe  of 
which  made  me  remember  myself,  and  so  brought  the  world 
back  again  between  my  soul  and  God.  What  are  those  lines, 
uncle,  that  yon  quoted  last  night  ? 
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"M.   They  are  Samuel  Daniel's: 

*  That  unless  aboTe  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  Man  V 

And  BO  he  is. 

''A.  Something  like  that  couplet  is  what  Coleridge  has 
written  in  his  biography,  that  we  were  indeed  iravra  K6ytc,  koi 
ncavra  y£Km^t  idu  v^bro  ro  ^iv  (mere  dust,  mere  laughter, 
mere  nothing),  if  we  did  not  feel  that  we  were  so.  Vanity  of 
vanities  Coleridge  would  have  been  himself  only  that  he  knew 
he  was — ^no !  he  felt  that  he  was.  For,  because  of  that  very 
feeling,  he  knew  that  he  must  himself  be  something  better. 
That  I  am  dust  and  laughter  and  nothing,  how  can  I  tell? 
That  I  am  not  spirit,  I  cannot  know,  but  by  some  feeling  of 
what  spirit  is;  and  by  my  having  that  feeling,  I  must  be 
myself  somewhat  spiritual.  It  is  nobly  said  by  Jean  Paul, 
that  man  would  be  altogether  vanity,  and  ashes  and  smoke, 
upon  earth,  only  that  he  feels  as  though  he  were  so. 

"M.   That  is  well  said  by  him. 

"  A.  So  it  is.  And  so  we  wiU  conclude,  with  him,  at  those 
times  when  ike  world  is  empty  and  nothing  to  us,  that — 0 
God !  this  feeling  is  our  immortality. 

"M.  Amen,  Amen!"* 


SOLOMON'S  SONG. 

The  first  words  of  this  book  form  its  avowed  title: 
The  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  Solomon's.  This  may 
mean  either  "  A  most  excellent  Song  by  Solomon,"  or 
**  A  most  excellent  Song  about  Solomon." 

If  any  serious  Christian  were  to  read  this  poem  for 
the  first  time  without  being  aware  that  it  was  a  part  of 
the  Bible,  he  would  certainly  not  for  one  moment  regard 

«  Holden's  Attempt  to  illustrate  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.     1822. 
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Wellbeloved  and  Noyes,  as  before. 
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it  as  having  any  pretensions  to  be  called  a  religious  book. 
It  would  be  to  him,  plainly,  an  amatory  poem,  or  a  series 
of  such  poems, — obscure  in  many  parts  as  to  the  precise 
meaning,  but  having  this  kind  of  meaning  and  no  other. 
Probably  he  might  revolt  from  some  passages,  as  hardly 
consistent  with  a  pure  modem  taste,  though  quite  ac- 
cordant with  delicacy  when  viewed  as  belonging  to  an- 
cient, and  especially  to  Eastern,  literature. 

But,  because  it  is  a  part  of  *'  the  Bible,"  its  readers 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  regard  it  as  something  alto- 
gether different  from  what  it  seems  and  professes  to  be. 
They  have  striven  to  make  a  better  and  higher  meaning 
for  it,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  express  its  own  meaning. 
And  the  most  irrational  interpretations  have  been  forced 
into  it,  in  order  to  bring  it  under  the  desired  description 
of  a  religious  poem.  The  common  idea  is,  that  it  exhi- 
bits, in  a  mystical  or  allegorical  manner,  the  love  sub- 
sisting between  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Church.  ,There  is 
not,  indeed,  the  slightest  hint  given  in  the  poem  itself 
of  any  such  inner  meaning  being  contained  in  it ;  but 
quite  gratuitously,  in  order  to  exalt  the  amatory  lan- 
guage of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Christian  Church 
has,  for  centuries,  consented  to  lower  its  own  standard 
of  sentiment  and  imagery,  as  regards  the  most  sacred 
things,  in  a  degree  that  is  quite  saddening  to  think  of. 
A  more  melancholy  exhibition  can  hardly  be  imagined 
of  the  prostration  of  the  mind  before  a  mere  idol  of  its 
own  erection.  The  injury  thus  done  to  the  general 
reputation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  Christian  taste  and 
sentiment,  is  quite  incalculable,  but  visible  on  all  hands.* 

*  **  This  poem  is  generally  considered  as  an  Epithalamium  x^omposed 
by  Solomon  on  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  the  king 
of  Egypt.  And  this  appears  to  me  the  only  point  of  view  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  considered.    In  respect  to  the  mystical  sense  which  it  is 
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The  wisest  expounders  of  the  Scriptures  now  agree 
to  regard  the  Song  of  Solomon  as  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  specimen  of  Hebrew  amatory  poetry ; — ^whether 
a  marriage-song,  or  a  collection  of  detached  poems  on 
the  various  incidents  of  love,  courtship  and  marriage,  it 
may  be  extremely  difficult  to  form  a  critical  opinion. 
When  we  call  to  mind  what  the  Old  Testament  really 
is,  as  before  explained  and  thus  far  illustrated,  book  by 
book, — that  it  is  a  collection  of  all  the  existing  remains 
of  ancient  Hebrew  literature  in  all  departments, — we 
are  quite  relieved  from  the  imagined  necessity  of  finding 
a  sacred  meaning  for  its  palpably  secular  langiiage.  The 
Song  of  Solomon,  one  might  fancy,  had  been  preserved 
for  the  very  purpose  of  refuting  our  modem  Bibliolatry, 
and  shewing,  by  the  extremest  instance  possible,  that 
the  Old  Testament  is  thus  miscellaneous  in  its  contents 
and  not  highly  sacred  throughout.  We  are  not  surprised 
that  the  Jews  should  have  had  this  kind  of  poetry,  like 
other  nations,  nor  that  some  specimens  of  it  should  have 
been  preserved.  The  name  of  Solomon, — the  repre- 
sentative to  the  Jewish  mind  alike  of  national  grandeur 
and  of  national  wisdom, — whether  correctly  attached  to 
this  book  or  not,  has  secured  its  preservation  and  the 
respectful  regard  of  the   Hebrew  nation  towards  it. 

supposed  to  contain,  I  most  frankly  acknowledge  that  I  cannot  per- 
ceive the  least  foundation  for  it.  This  notion,  I  suppose,  was  origin- 
ally derived  from  the  Targum,  and  adopted  soon  after  by  some  of  the 
Fathers,  who,  with  more  piety  than  judgment,  thought  that  as  St. 
Paul  compares  the  union  of  Christ  to  his  Church  to  a  marriage,  this 
poem  ought  also  to  be  interpreted  with  reference  to  the  same  subject. 
But  how  is  it  consistent  with  this  idea,  that  neither  the  name  of  God 
nor  of  Christ  ever  occurs  in  it  ? — that  there  is  not  one  religious  or 
moral  sentiment  to  be  found  ?~that  it  is  not  once  either  quoted  or 
most  distantly  alluded  to  in  any  part  of  the  sacred  writings  }"  (Cri- 
tical Remarks  on  the  Books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  S^c,  by  Dr.  Durell,  Prin- 
cipal of  Hertford  Col.,  Oxford,  and  Preb.  of  Canterbury,  pp.  298, 299.) 
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There  are  great  doubts,  indeed,  whether  Solomon  was, 
in  any  proper  sense,  the  author ;  or  rather,  it  is  gene- 
rally agreed  by  those  best  competent  to  discuss  the 
matter  critically,  that  the  poem  is  of  a  later  age.  Pos- 
sibly it  may  have  been  written,  even  retrospectively,  in 
reference  to  him  and  to  one  of  his  many  marriages.  But 
more  probably  (judging  from  the  contents  of  the  poem 
itself)  it  is  a  collection  of  several  poems,  originally  sepa- 
rate, and  perhaps  of  various  authorship  and  various 
periods,  only  corresponding  in  their  general  subject, 
which  is  Love.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  trace  any  other 
principle  of  coherence  throughout  the  poem.  Anything 
like  a  plan  or  plot  has  been  sought  in  vain.  Those  who 
have  taken  it  as  one  poem  celebrating  one  of  the  mar- 
riages of  Solomon,  have  variously  considered  it  as  prov- 
ing that  the  bride  was  an  Ethiopian  or  Egyptian  princess, 
that  she  was  a  high-born  Jewish  lady,  and  that  she  was 
a  Jewish  country  maiden.  What  stronger  proof  can  we 
have,  that  it  is  not  one  poem^  but  many  ?  It  may  be 
impossible  (and  the  attempt,  perhaps,  scarcely  worth  the 
labour)  to  separate  it  into  its  originally  distinct  parts ; 
but  the  observable  literary  facts  of  the  case  suggest  this 
theory  as  the  most  reasonable  respecting  the  origin  of 
Solomon's  Song. 

This  poem  is  a  perpetual  puzzle,  even  to  interpreters 
who  are  content  to  seek  for  its  literal  meaning.  But 
there  are  certainly  many  beautiful  passages  in  it,  though 
nothing  of  directly  religious  interest.  Perhaps  the 
sweetest  and  the  most  nearly  bordering  upon  the  de- 
votional, is  the  following  description  of  the  return  of 
Spring : 

"  My  beloved  spake  and  said  imto  me, 
Rise  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away.  * 
For  lo !  the  winter  is  past, 
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The  rain  is  over  and  gone. 

The  flowers  appear  on  the  eartii, 

The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come. 

And  the  Toice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land; 

The  fig-tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs, 

And  the  vines  with  the  tender  grape  give  a  good  smelL 

Arise,  my  love,  my  feir  one,  and  come  away." 

(ii.  10—13.)* 

•  Gk>od't  Song  of  Songs,  or  Sacred  Idyls,  translated,  with  Notes. 
1803.    4to. 
Wellbelofed't  and  Noyes't  Translations,  as  above  mentioned. 


PART   IV. 
THE   JEWISH    PROPHETS, 

IN    THEIK   PE0BA3LE   OEDEE   OF   TIME. 


The  remaining  books  of  the  Old  Testament  (from 
Isaiah  to  Malachi  inclusive)  are  those  of  the  Jewish  Pro- 
phets. The  Later  Prophets  they  are  called  by  the  Jews, 
for  distinction's  sake,  in  that  very  wide  use  of  the  word 
by  which  the  historical  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel 
and  Kings,  are  called  the  Earlier  Prophets.  These 
Later  Prophets  are  the  only  prophetical  books,  in  the 
more  modem  sense  of  the  term. 

The  Later  Prophets  are  generally,  but  very  needlessly, 
subdivided  by  Christians  into  the  major  and  the  minor ; 
the  former  being  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel ; 
the  latter  including  the  other  twelve,  from  Hosea  to 
Malachi,  in  the  order  of  the  common  Bible. 

The  order  of  arrangement  in  the  modem  Bibles  is 
copied  from  that  of  the  Greek  Septuagint,  differing  from 
the  Hebrew  arrangement  merely  in  the  insertion  of 
Daniel;  which  book,  in  the  Hebrew  copies,  stands  among 
the  Chetubim  or  miscellaneous  Scriptures  (as  already 
mentioned,  p.  16).  But  in  this  arrangement  there  is  • 
no  attempt  at  chronological  order ;  for  want  of  which 
it  is  the  most  perplexing  and  unsatisfactory  thing  ima- 
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ginable  to  read  the  Prophets  as  they  stand  in  the  com- 
mon Bible.  It  is  evidently  of  first  importance  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  their  contents,  that  they  be  arranged 
in  their  probable  order  of  time.  Their  capability  of 
illustrating,  and  receiving  illustration  from,  the  Jewish 
historical  books,  will  thus  only  be  realized. 

We  shall  therefore  take  the  Prophets  in  their  histo- 
rical order,  so  far  as  it  is  ascertained,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  the  distinction  of  major  and  minor ;  which,  if 
it  only  means  that  four  of  the  books  are  longer  com- 
positions than  the  rest,  is  a  very  insufficient  ground  of 
distinction ;  while,  if  it  be  supposed  to  apply  to  their 
comparative  merits  or  importance,  it  is  not  a  correct 
distinction,  since  some  of  the  minor  Prophets  surpass 
some  of  the  major  in  religious  power  and  poetical  merit. 

I  shall  adopt  the  arrangement  of  Archbishop  Newcome, 
in  his  translation  of  the  minor  Prophets,  inserting  the 
other  four  in  their  proper  places,  respecting  which  there 
can  be  little  or  no  room  for  doubt.  This  order  is  as 
follows :  Jonah,  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Micah,  Nahuro, 
Joel,  Zephaniah,  Habakkuk,  Obadiah,  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
kiel  [perhaps  Daniel],  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi, 
Daniel,  more  properly,  last.  Mr.  Noyes,  in  his  "  New 
Translation  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order,"  has  adopted  the  same  sequence,  except 
that  he  regards  Joel  as  the  earliest  (an  opinion  in  which 
I  cannot  follow  him),  and  that  he  places  Jonah  last  but 
one  instead  of  first,  for  a  reason  which  leaves  it  optional 
how  we  place  him,  namely,  that,  though  this  prophet 
lived  the  earliest,  there  is  reason  to  think  the  book  of 
Jonah. was  not  composed  by  himself,  and  perhaps  not 
till  nearly  the  .time  of  Malachi.  Similar  reasons  may 
place  Daniel  next  to  Ezekiel  according  to  his  personal 
date,  but  long  after  Malachi  according  to  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  critics  as  to  the  date  of  the  book  bearing  his 
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name.  I  shall  adhere  to  Newcome's  order  as  the  most 
satisfactory ;  but,  as  it  is  now  generally  understood  that 
the  books  of  Isaiah  and  Zechariah  are  each  composed 
of  writings  of  two  different  periods  (perhaps  by  two 
prophets  of  the  same  name),  somehow  mixed  together, 
I  shall  insert  in  their  presumed  proper  places  the  parts 
ascribed  respectively  to  the  elder  Zechariah,  as  the 
critics  call  him,  and  to  the  second  Isaiah. 

Another  great  help  to  understanding  and  appreciating 
the  Prophetical  books,  is  to  read  them  in  some  approved 
translation  more  recent  than  the  received  version.  With- 
out disparaging  the  work  of  King  James's  translators  in 
their  day,  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  parts,  of  these 
hooks  especially,  are  quite  unintelligible  to  the  English 
reader.  Much  has  been  done  for  scriptural  learning 
since  their  time,  of  which  more  recent  translators  have, 
of  course,  availed  themselves.  The  reproduction  of  the 
form  of  poetry  in  the  modem  translations,  is  also  a  great 
advantage  in  point  of  force  and  beauty.  And  the  fresh- 
ness of  a  new  version,  in  place  of  words  of  doubtful  or 
no  meaning,  in  many  a  familiar  passage,  is  quite  delight- 
ful to  a  reader  who  seeks  to  understand  what  is  written. 
In  such  extracts  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  quote,  I 
shall  keep  the  general  form  of  the  common  version, 
except  where  incorrect  or  unintelligible  or  decidedly 
inferior  to  some  other  translation  before  me,  the  words 
of  which  I  shall  in  such  ease  freely  substitute,  rarely 
adopting  any  expression  for  which  such  authority  is  not 
at  hand.  The  most  approved  modem  translations,  thus 
used,  are  mentioned  belo^v.* 

*  New  Translation  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order,  by  Geo.  R.  Noyes,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in 
Harvard  University,  Boston,  XJ.  S.    1843.    8  Vols. 

Bishop  LowtVs  New  Translation  of  Isaiah. 

Archbishop  Newcome's  Attempt  towards  an  Improved  Version  of 
Ezekiel.  [Archbishop 
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The  nature  of  the  Prophetic  oflSce  has  already  been 
described  in  connection  with  the  Schools  of  the  Pro- 
phets, and  the  lives  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  and  others,  who 
spoke,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  written  down,  their 
burdens  to  the  Jewish  people.  [To  that  account  I  must 
refer  the  reader  back,  pp.  274—289.]  What  now  follows 
is  a  virtual  history  of  the  continued  exercise  of  the  pro- 
phetic function,  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  prophecies 
were  not  spoken  only,  but  also  written.  The  character 
of  the  prophetic  function  during  the  later  period  of  the 
Jewish  monarchies.  Dr.  Mihnan  thus  truly  and  forcibly 
describes  (Hist,  of  the  Jews,  Vol.  I.  p.  297) : 

''As  the  storm  darkened  over  the  Hebrew  kingdoms,  the 
voices  of  the  prophets  became  loader  and  more  wild;  those 
whose  writings  have  been  preserved  in  our  sacred  volxmie  now 
come  upon  the  scene.  In  their  magnificent  lyric  odes  we  have 
a  poetical  history  of  these  momentous  times,  not  merely  describ- 
ing the  fall  of  the  two  Hebrew  nations,  but  that  of  the  adjacent 
kingdoms  likewise.  As  each  independent  tribe  or  monarchy 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  great  universal  empire  of  Assyria,  the 
seers  of  Judah  watched  the  progress  of  the  invader,  and  uttered 
their  sublime  Ameral  anthems  over  the  greatness,  the  prosperity 
and  independence  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  Damascus  and  Tyre. 
They  were  like  the  great  tragic  chorus  to  the  awful  drama 
which  was  unfolding  itself  in  the  eastern  world.  Nor  did  they 
confine  their  views  to  their  own  internal  affiEors  or  to  their  own 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Jonah  appeared  as  a  man  under 
divine  influence  in  Nineveh,  and  Nahum  described  the  subse- 
quent fate  of  that  spacious  city  in  images  which  human  imagi- 
nation or  human  language  have  never  surpassed. 

"  Still,  in  general,  the  poets  of  Judea  were  pre-eminently 
national.  It  is  on  the  existing  state,  the  impending  dangers 
and  future  prospects  of  Ephraim  and  Judah,  that  they  usually 

Archbishop  Newcome's  Attempt  towards  an  Improyed  Yeraion  of 
the  Minor  Prophets. 
Blayney's  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations,  a  New  Translation. 
Wintle's  Daniel,  an  Improved  Version  attempted. 
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dwell.  As  moral  teachers,  they  struggle  with  the  noblest 
energy  against  the  corruptions  which  prevailed  in  all  ranks  and 
classes.  Each  kingdom  had  its  prophets ;  in  that  of  Israel  the 
obscure  and  sententious  Hosea  reproved  the  total  depravation. 
The  rustic  and  honest  Amos  inveighed  against  the  oppressions 
of  the  wealthy  and  the  corruptions  of  the  judges.  In  Judah, 
Joel  described  the  successive  calamities  which  desolated  the 
country.  But  Isaiah  not  only  took  a  great  share  in  all  the 
affairs  of  the  successive  reigns  from  Azariah  to  Hezekiah — 
described  or  anticipated  all  the  wars,  conquests  and  convulsions 
-which  attended  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
dynasties — ^but  penetrated  still  farther  into  futurity.  To  Isaiah 
may  be  traced  the  firot  clear  and  distinct  intimations  of  the 
important  influence  to  be  exercised  by  the  Jews  on  the  destiny 
of  mankind — the  promise  of  the  Messiah ;  and  the  remote  pros- 
pects of  future  grandeur,  which  tended  so  strongly  to  form  their 
national  character,  and  are  still  the  indissoluble  bond  which 
has  held  together  this  extraordinary  people  through  centuries 
of  dispersion,  persecution  and  contempt.  Still  bHnd  to  the  M- 
filment  of  all  these  predictions  in  the  person  and  spiritual  king- 
dom of  Christ,  the  Jew,  in  every  age  and  every  quarter  of  the 
world,  dwells  on  the  pages  of  his  great  national  prophet,  and 
with  undying  hope  looks  forward  to  the  long-delayed  coming 
of  the  Deliverer,  and  to  his  own  restoration  to  the  promised 
land  in  splendour  and  prosperity  far  surpassing  that  of  his  most 
favoured  ancestors." 

The  table  at  the  end  of  this  volume  will  conveniently 
present  the  names  of  the  Jewish  prophets  to  view,  in 
connection  with  the  names  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  two 
kingdoms  under  whose  reigns  they  severally  prophesied, 
and  with  suitable  contemporary  dates  after  the  captivity. 
The  dates  of  the  Jewish  kings  are  from  Jahn's  "Hebrew 
Commonwealth."  For  our  purpose,  the  small  diversities 
of  different  schemes  of  chronology  are  quite  unimportant. 
The  Prophets  thus  divide  themselves,  in  a  general  way, 
into  four  periods : 

(1.)  Those  preceding  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom 
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of  Israel  by  the  ABSjrians ;  namelj,  Jonah,  Amos,  Hosea, 
Isaialu 

(2.)  Those  of  and  after  the  overthrow  of  Israel,  down 
to  the  captivity  of  Judah  by  the  Babylonians ;  namely, 
Micah,  the  elder  Zechariah  (?),  Nahum,  Joel,  Zephaniah, 
Habakkuk,  Obadiah,  Jeretniah. 

(3.)  Hiose  of  the  period  of  the  Babylonian  captivity 
or  exile ;  namely,  Jeremiah  still,  Ezekiel,  Daniel  per- 
sonally, though  not  the  book  under  his  name. 

(4.)  Those  of  and  after  the  return  from  Babylon; 
namely,  the  younger  Isaiah  (?),  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Ma- 
lachi ;  and  the  book  of  Daniel,  as  a  written  composition, 
much  later  still. 


JONAH 

(About  800  B.C.) 


Is  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  as  prophesying  during  the  reign  of  Jeroboam 
II.  (between  B.C.  825  and  784),  and  predicting  the 
success  of  that  king  against  the  Sjrrians,  and  his  reco- 
very of  all  the  territory  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  from 
their  hands.     (See  2  Kings  xiv.  25 — 28.) 

"  He  (Jeroboam)  restored  the  coast  (recovered  the  territory) 
of  Israel  from  the  entering  of  Hamath  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain 
(the  Dead  Sea),  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lokd  God  of 
Israel,  which  he  spake  by  the  hand  of  his  servant  Jonah,  the 
son  of  Amittai,  the  prophet,  which  was  of  Gath-hepher.  For 
the  Lokd  saw  the  affliction  of  Israel  that  it  was  very  bitter : 
for  there  was  not  any  to  avenge  or  succonr,  nor  any  helper  for 
Israel.  And  the  Lord  said  not  that  he  would  blot  out  the  name 
of  Israel  from  under  heaven ;  but  he  saved  them  by  the  hand 
of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Joash.  l^ow  the  rest  of  the  acts  of 
Jeroboam,  and  all  that  he  did,  and  his  might,  how  he  waned, 
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and  how  lie  recovered  Damascus  and  Hamath  (which  belonged 
to  Judah)  for  Israel,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah  ?" 

In  the  previous  chapter  (xiii.  22 — 25)  it  is  stated  that 
the  power  of  the  Syrians  had  been  declining  in  the  reign 
of  this  king's  father,  Jehoash,  the  son  of  Jehoahaz : 

"  Although  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  oppressed  Israel  all  the 
days  of  Jehoahaz,  yet  the  Lord  was  gracious  unto  them,  and 
had  compassion  on  them,  and  had  respect  imto  them,  because 
of  his  covenant  with  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  would  not 
destroy  them,  neither  cast  he  them  from  his  presence  as  yet. 
So  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  died,  and  Ben-hadad  his  son  reigned 
in  his  stead.  And  Jehoash,  the  son  of  Jehoahaz,  took  again 
out  of  the  hand  of  Ben-hadad,  the  son  of  Hazael,  the  cities 
which  he  had  taken  out  of  the  hand  of  Jehoahaz  his  father  by 
war :  three  times  did  Joash  beat  him,  and  recovered  the  cities 
of  Israel." 

In  these  brief  records  we  find  that  the  lately  dreadful 
power  of  the  Syrians  had  become  no  longer  formidable 
since  the  death  of  their  great  king  Hazael,  who  "  op- 
pressed Israel  all  the  days  of  Jehoahaz."  Whether 
through  inferior  prowess  of  character  in  his  son  Ben- 
hadad,  or  through  internal  revolts  in  some  of  his  pro- 
vinces, or  through  the  aggression  of  the  growing  Assyrian 
power  upon  the  territories  of  its  neighbour,  as  has  been 
variously  conjectured  with  great  plausibility,*  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  seems  to  have  re-acquired  with  little  diflS- 
culty  the  possession  of  its  eastern  provinces  to  their 
utmost  extent,  "  from  the  entrance  of  Hamath  (Coele- 
Syria,  the  vale  between  Lebanus  and  Anti-lebanus)  unto 
the  sea  of  the  plain"  (the  Dead  Sea).  In  the  spirit  of 
the  last-named  conjecture,  may  we  not  regard  Jonah's 
visit  to  Nineveh,  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  as 
in  all  probability  one  of  his  most  important  qualifications 
for  thus  encouraging  the  king  of  Israel  to  seize  the 
♦  Newman's  Hebrew  Monarchy,  p.  232. 
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opportunity  of  throwing  off  the  Syrian  yoke  ?  He  must 
have  seen  that  Syria  was  in  imminent  danger  from  Ni- 
neveh. The  prophecy  of  Jonah  on  this  subject  is  not 
preserved.  The  book  of  Jonah  that  does  exist  is  not^ 
even  in  the  widest  Jewish  sense,  a  prophecy  at  all.  It 
is  a  prose  narrative  of  a  most  extraordinary  and  per- 
plexing kind,  including  a  poetical  song  of  thanksgiving 
for  deliverance,  plaintive  and  beautiful  in  its  composi- 
tion (ii.  2 — ^9).  A  most  discriminating  layman  has  re- 
marked respecting  the  book  of  Jonah : 

"  This  is  the  only  one  of  the  books  called  prophetic  that  con- 
tains no  prophecy.  It  is  a  moral  tale,  and  is  not  to  be  taken 
for  a  true  story.  It  was  written  to  teach  the  Jews  that  they 
were  not  the  only  people  cared  for  by  Gtod ;  and  that  the  hea- 
then nations  also,  if  they  repented  of  their  wickedness,  would 
be  forgiven  and  spared.  Its  date  is  very  uncertain.  It  has  no 
great  literary  merit.  Though  short,  it  contains  many  sentences 
borrowed  from  the  Psalms  and  Joel ;  but  no  other  Hebrew  book 
shews  a  kinder  feeling  towards  the  nation's  enemies."  (Samubi 
Shabps;  Christian  ^farmer,  1851,  p.  480.) 

All  attempts  at  explaining,  except  in  this  general 
way,  the  strange  story  of  the  fish,  which  has  given  rise 
to  so  much  solenm  puerility  on  the  part  of  learned 
divines,  inviting  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  the  scep- 
tical, must  be  perfectly  fruitless.  But  the  outline  of 
the  story,  including  some  kind  of  extraordinary  preser- 
vation from  drowning,  may  well  be  taken  as  real  facts 
in  Jonah's  life.  And  possibly  the  thanksgiving  may  be 
Jonah's  own  words  (in  which  there  is  no  allusion  to  the 
fish) ;  and  the  strange  narrative  may  have  grown  in  later 
times. 

The  mixture  of  Chaldee  forms  of  expression  in  this 
book  seems  to  place  its  authorship  in  or  after  the  time 
of  the  exile.  It  is  not  Jonah's  book,  but  a  book  about 
Jonah. 
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AMOS. 

(B.  C.  790—780  probably.) 

This  prophecy  dates  itself  and  describes  its  author 
thus: 

^  "  The  words  of  Amos,  who  was  among  thelierdmen  of  Tekoa; 
which  he  saw  concerning  Israel  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  king  of 
Judah,  and  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Joash,  In'ng  of 
Israel,  two  years  before  the  earthquake." 

Tekoa  was  south  of  Jerusalem.  Here  is  a  Judahite 
prophet,  then,  addressing  the  people  of  Israel.  A  shep- 
herd by  education,  he  does  not  come  from  any  "  school 
of  prophets"  to  the  exercise  of  his  office.  He  afterwards 
describes  thus  his  call  to  the  prophetic  function  (vii.  14, 
15): 

"  I  was  no  prophet,  neither  was  I  a  prophet's  son ; 
But  I  was  a  herdman  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore-fruit ; 
And  the  Lord  took  me  as  I  followed  the  flock, 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  me :  Go,  prophesy  unto  my  people 
Israel." 

The  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  is  mentioned 
also  in  Zechariah  (xiv.  5)  as  a  well-remembered  cala- 
mity :  "  Ye  shall  flee,  like  as  ye  fled  from  before  the 
earthquake  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah."  It 
would  appear  (unless  this  dating  by  the  earthquake  has 
been  inserted  subsequently  in  the  inscription  of  Amos's 
prophecy)  that  this  prophet  did  not  originally  compose 
it  in  writing,  but  that  it  was  written  down  afterwards, 
the  earthquake  having  happened  between  the  time  of  its 
delivery  and  of  its  being  written  down. 

Amos  is  thus  neft,rly  contemporary  with  Jonah,  per- 
haps about  790  or  780  B.C.  The  history  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  under  Jeroboam  the  Second's  reign,  quoted 
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in  connection  with  Jonahs  will  serve  therefore  for  Amos 
too ;  parallel  to  which  we  may  here  place  the  compen- 
dious account  of  Uzziah*s  long  reign  over  Judah  as  given 
in  the  hook  of  Kings  (2  Kings  xv.  1 — 7).  He  is  called 
Azariah  in  the  hook  of  Kings  and  Uzziah  in  the  Chro- 
nicles. 

"In  the  twenty-and-seventh  year  of  Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel, 
began  Azariah  son  of  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  to  reign.  Six- 
teen years  old  was  he  when  he  b^^  to  reign ;  and  he  reigned 
two-and-fifty  years  in  Jerusalem :  and  his  mother's  name  was 
Jecholiah  of  Jerusalem.  And  he  did  that  which  was  right  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all  that  his  £%ther  Amaziah 
had  done ;  save  that  the  high-places  were  not  removed :  the 
people  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  still  on  the  high-places.  And 
the  LoBD  smote  the  king,  so  that  he  was  a  leper  unto  the  day 
of  his  death,  and  dwelt  in  a  separate  house :  and  Jotham  the 
king's  son  was  over  the  house,  judging  the  people  of  the  land. 
And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  A^^riah,  and  all  that  he  did,  are 
they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of 
Judah?  So  Azariah  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  they  buried 
him  with  his  fathers  in  the  city  of  David ;  and  Jotham  his  son 
reigned  in  his  stead." 

The  book  of  Chronicles  gives  a  longer  account  (2 
Chron.  xxvi.),  containing  the  following  additional  par- 
ticulars: That  Uzziah  built  Eloth  (the  port  at  the  head 
of  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  eastern  arm)  and  restored  it  to 
Judah  (also  mentioned  parenthetically  in  2  Kings  xiv. 
22) ; — that  he  warred  against  the  Philistines  and  the  Ara- 
bians with  success, — received  tribute  from  the  Ammon- 
ites and  fortified  Jerusalem, — and  gave  great  attention 
to  husbandry,  as  well  as  to  the  improvement  of  his  army. 
The  contents  of  the  prophecy  of  Amos  are  as  follows: 
He  threatens  divine  punishment  against  Damascus  for 
its  oppression  over  the  eastern  pro^ce  of  Gilead,  and 
declares  that  the  people  of  Syria  shall  be  led  captive  to 
Kir,  in  Media  (the  fulfilment  of  which  is  recorded  in  2 
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Kings  xvi.  9).  He  threatens  divine  punishment  against 
the  Philistines ; — against  Tjrre,  which  is  charged  hy  va- 
rious prophets  with  selling  Hebrew  captives  for  slaves, 
and  seems  to  have  been  in  uneasy  relations  towards 
Israel  since  the  days  of  Jehu,  who  had  treacherously 
destroyed  the  worshipers  of  Baal,  not  a  few  of  them 
probably  Tynans,  or  having  Tyrian  connections ; — against 
£dom  (at  war  with  Amaziah  and  Uzziah),  Ammon  and 
Moab  (probably  allies  of  Edom) ; — ^against  Judah ; — and 
most  pointedly  and  fully  against  Israel,  for  their  ingra- 
titude, luxury,  oppressions  and  idolatry.  Bethel,  on  the 
confines  of  the  two  kingdoms,  Gilgal  in  Israel,  and 
Beersheba  in  Juda^,  are  denounced  as  places  of  idola- 
trous worship,  first  in  fine  irony  and  then  in  solemn 
remonstrance : 

"  Go  now  to  Bethel  and  transgress ! 
At  Gilgal  multiply  transgression ! 
Bring  your  sacrifices  every  momuLg, 
And  your  tithes  every  three  years ! 
And  offer  a  thank-offering  with  leaven, 
And  proclaim  and  publish  the  free-will  offerings ; 
For  this  liketh  you,  0  ye  children  of  Israel, 
Saith  the  Lobd  God."  (iv.  4,  5.) 

"  Thus  saith  the  Losd  unto  the  house  of  Israel : 
Seek  ye  me,  and  ye  shall  live ! 
But  seek  not  Bethel ; 
Nor  enter  into  Gilgal ; 
And  pass  not  to  Beersheba : 
For  Gilgal  shall  surely  go  into  captivity, 
And  Bethel  shall  come  to  nought.  \ 

Seek  ye  the  Lord  and  ye  shall  live ; 
Lest  he  break  out  like  fire  in  the  house  of  Joseph, 
And  it  devour  the  house  of  Israel,  and  there  be  none  to 

quench  it. 
Ye  who  turn  judgmAt  to  wormwood, 
And  leave  off  righteousness  in  the  earth, 
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Seek  Him  that  made  the  Pleiades  and  Orion, 

And  tumeth  the  shadow  of  death  into  the  morning, 

And  maketh  the  day  dark  with  night. 

And  calleth  for  the  waters  of  the  sea, 

And  ponreth  them  oat  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ; 

Jehovah  is  his  name ! 

That  strengtheneth  desolation  against  the  strong. 

And  bringeth  desolation  against  the  fortress." 

(v.  4—9.) 

Hypocrisy  is  witheringly  denounced;  their  idols, 
Moloch  and  Chiun,  are  pointed  at  by  name,  and  capti- 
vity under  the  Assyrians  is  plainly  hinted. 

"  I  hate,  I  despise  your  feast-days. 
And  I  will  not  smell  (not  notice)  yonr  solemn  assemblies. 
Though  ye  offer  me  blunt-offerings  and  flour-offerings, 
I  will  not  accept  them ; 

Neither  will  I  regard  the  peace-offerings  of  your  fiat  beasts. 
Take  away  j&x)m  me  the  noise  of  thy  songs, 
For  I  will  not  hear  the  melody  of  tiiy  viols. 
But  let  justice  run  down  as  waters. 
And  righteousness  as  a  mighty  stream. 

Did  ye  offer  to  me  sacrifices  and  offerings, 
In  the  wilderness  forty  years,  0  house  of  Israel  ? 
And  do  ye  now  bear  the  tabernacle  of  your  Moloch, 
And  Chiun  your  image, 

The  star  of  jovx  god  which  ye  have  made  for  yourselves  ? 
Therefore  will  I  cause  you  to  go  into  captivity  beyond 

Damascus, 
Saith  the  Lobd,  whose  name  is  the  GK)d  of  Hosts." 

(v.  21—27.) 

The  sixth  chapter  denounces  the  luxury  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  upper  classes.  The  seventh  contains  several 
visions  of  judgments  suspended  and  delayed;  among 
them  that  of  locusts  devouring  all  the  produce  of  the 
land,  a  thought  which  is  workei  up  afterwards  by  the 
prophet  Joel  (according  to  the  order  here  adopted),  into 
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a  striking  and  fearful  picture,  emblematic,  no  doubt,  of 
the  Assyrian  invasion  soon  to  be  made  under  Tiglath- 
Pileser.  In  this  seventh  chapter  a  short  narrative  occurs, 
to  the  effect  that  Amaziah,  the  idolatrous  priest  of  Bethel, 
denounced  AmOs  to  the  king,  on  the  false  charge  of  his 
having  predicted  the  king's  death  as  well  as  the  capti- 
vity of  the  land,  and  artfully  urged  Amos  to  flee  into 
Judah  for  safety,  v^hich  the  prophet  indignantly  refused 
to  do.  A  vision  of  a  basket  of  ripe  fruits  suggests 
the  burden  of  the  eighth  chapter,  that  Israel  is  ripe  for 
destruction.  And  in  the  ninth,  their  captivity  is  an- 
nounced as  impending,  and  their  restoration  promised. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  the  book  of  Amos.  His 
style  is  forcible.  Some  think  they  trace  in  it  the  rus- 
ticity of  the  herdsman ;  but  this  feature  seems  more 
fanciful  than  real.  There  is  no  more  want  in  him  of 
the  higher  qualities  of  Hebrew  poetry,  than  of  the  high 
and  pure  morality  which  belongs  to  the  Hebrew  prophets 
in  general. 

Good  morals  are  the  general  theme  of  the  prophetic 
exhortations,  sometimes  in  pointed  denunciation  of  the 
superstitious  abuse  of  ceremony,  and  often  in  connection 
with  the  predicted  disasters  of  the  Jewish  people.  This 
fine  moral  element  we  shall  find  prevailing  at  every  step. 
Never  let  Judaism  be  disparaged  as  ceremonial,  while 
the  voices  of  its  dead  prophets  yet  speak. 


HOSEA. 
(About  783-727  B.  C.) 

HosEA  is  dated,  in  the  inscription  to  his  book,  as 
prophesying  in  the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz  and 
Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  and  of  Jeroboam  II.,  the  son 
of  Joash,  king  of  Israel.      Partly  contemporary   with 
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AmoSy  thereforei  he  reaches  much  lower  down.  To  in- 
clude only  the  last  year  of  Jeroboam  and  the  first  year 
of  Hezekiah  would  make  56  years  for  his  prophetic  life, 
if  our  chronological  table  can  be  relied  on.  The  same 
period,  it  will  be  observed,  includes  the  reigns  of  all  the 
inglorious  successors  of  Jeroboam  on  the  throne  of  Israel, 
though  none  of  them  are  named  in  the  ii^scription.  The 
mission  of  Hosea  was  chiefly  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  must  have  been  exercised  during  those  reigns,  and 
during  two  periods  when  the  throne  seems  to  have  been 
vacant  for  many  years.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  fell  into 
great  confusion  on  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II.,  which  took 
place  784  B.C.  An  interregnum,  of  eleven  years  appa- 
rently, was  followed  by  the  six  months'  reign  of  Zaclui- 
riah,  son  of  Jeroboam,  who  was  slain  by  Shallum,  and 
the  throne  usurped  by  him*  Shallum,  after  one  month 
more,  was  in  his  turn  slain  by  Menahem ;  who,  in  his 
reign  of  ten  years,  ignominiously  bought  off  the  invasion 
of  Pul,  the  Assyrian  king,  thereby  tempting  future 
inroads.  To  Menahem  succeeded  his  son  Pekahiah,  and 
reigned  two  years;  whom  Pekah,  one  of  his  military 
officers,  murdered,  and  reigned  twenty  years.  This  reign 
brings  down  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  to  B.  C. 
740  or  739 ;  and  witnesses,  just  before  its  conclusion, 
the  first  deportation  of  the  inhabitants,  by  the  Assyrians 
under  Tiglath-Pileser,  from  the  regions  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  from  the  northern  districts  of  Galilee  and  Naph- 
tali.  Hoshea,  the  son  of  Elah,  conspired  against  Pekah 
and  slew  him,  but  did  not  gain  possession  of  the  throne 
till  some  nine  years  after  (731).  This  interregnum  is 
very  plainly  marked  by  the  prophet,  who  also  anticipates 
the  accession  of  a  king,  and  his  captivity  or  destruction 
by  the  Assyrians  : 

"  For  now  they  shall  say,  We  have  no  king, 
Because  we  feared  not  the  Lord. 
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Yet  wliat  should  a  king  do  for  us  ? 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  inhabitants  of  Samaria  shall  fear  because  of  the  calves 

of  Bethaven;* 
'For  his  people  shall  mourn  for  him, 
And  his  priest  shall  tremble  for  him, 
Because  their  glory  is  departed  from  them. 
It  shall  be  also  carried  imto  Assyria, 
Tot  a  present  to  the  hostile  f  king. 
Ephraim  shall  receive  shame, 
And  Israel  shall  be  ashamed  of  his  ovm  counsel ; 
As  for  Samaria,  her  king  is  cut  off 
As  the  foam  upon  the  fece  of  the  water."       (x.  3 — 7.) 

Shalmanezer,  king  of  Assyria,  invaded  Israel  and  laid 
king  Hoshea  under  tribute  ;  which  not  being  duly  paid, 
and  Hoshea  having  sought  aid  from  Egypt,  a  new  inva- 
sion soon  followed ;  the  capital  city,  Samaria,  was  taken 
after  a  three  years'  siege,  in  the  ninth  year  of  this  king's 
reign ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  Ephraim  or  Samaria, 
was  thus  brought  to  an  end,  B.C.  722,  in  the  sixth  year 
of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah.  (See  2  Kings  xv.  8 — 31 
and  xvii.)  There  are  no  allusions  in  the  prophet  Hosea 
to  this  captivity  as  having  taken  place.  All  such  hints 
are  of  an  event  still  future,  though  near  at  hand.  Whence 
we  suppose  him  to  have  died,  or  at  least  to  have  ceased 
prophesying,  before  his  country's  fall.  Some  think  he 
dwelt  afterwards  in  Judah.  He  must  have  been  a  very 
old  man  if  living  at  the  time  of  the  conquest;  more 
probably  he  was  dead;  as  that  event  was  sixty-two  years 
after  the  death  of  Jeroboam,  in  whose  reign  Hosea  began 
his  prophetic  office. 

It  is  not  necessary,  till  we  come  to  Isaiah's  prophecies, 

*  Bethayen,  "  house  of  iniquity,"  the  prophet's  indignant  term  for 
Bethel  (house  of  God). 

t  So  Noyes ;  and  Newconje  approves.  The  common  version  has 
kinff  Jcarebf  by  which  we  are  told  to  understand  Sennacherib. 

t2 
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to  carry  down  the  parallel  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  as  Hosea  was  directly  and  chiefly  concerned  with 
Israel  (promiscuously  called  by  him  and  others,  Israel, 
Ephraim  and  Samaria,  sometimes  also  Joseph). 

This  prophet  is  regarded  by  scholars  as  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  translate  and  explain.  His  style  is  abrupt  in  its 
condsenessy  and  the  logical  connection  of  its  short  mem- 
bers with  one  another  is  often  left  to  be  supplied  by  the 
thought  of  the  reader. 

He  is  conspicuous  for  the  use  he  makes  of  one  class  of 
images  which  are  very  forcible  in  their  way,  but  which, 
when  expanded  as  they  are  in  his  hands,  seem  to  our 
modem  taste  coarse  and  almost  revolting  as  a  vehicle  of 
religious  admonition, — those  which  represent  the  Al- 
mighty as  the  husband  of  his  chosen  people,  and  their 
idolatries  as  unfaithfulness  to  the  marriage-bed.  Allu- 
sions of  this  kind  occur,  indeed,  in  many  of  the  Hebrew 
writers  (in  Ezekiel  very  offensively) ;  but  with  Hosea 
this  figure  of  speech  is  the  staple  comparison,  recurring 
again  and  again  throughout  his  prophecies.  He  even 
adopts  it  as  an  emblematic  mode  of  teaching  in  his  own 
name  and  person ;  and  opens  his  prophecy  by  detailing 
a  vision  in  which  he  represents  himself  as  commanded 
to  take  a  lewd  woman  for  his  wife,  and  says  he  has  done 
accordingly.  It  is  truly  astonishing  that  grave  divines 
should  be  found  who  suppose  the  prophet  to  have  done 
this  in  literal  fact  for  the  emblematical  instruction  of 
his  countrymen!  The  thing  is  perfectly  incredible.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  necessarily  implied  in  the  record,  when  we 
consider  the  style  of  these  prophetic  writings.  And  this 
instance,  so  decisive  against  the  literal  interpretation, 
may  justify  us  in  interpreting  other  things,  less  out- 
rageous, yet  scarcely  conceivable,  which  other  prophets 
are  said  to  have  done  emblematically  in  their  own  per- 
sons, as  merely  recited  by  them  in  the  first  person  by  way 
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of  emblematical  instruction  ;  such  as  Ezekiel's  "  eating 
the  roll  of  a  book"  and  drawing  Jerusalem  on  a  tile  and 
besieging  it.  In  this  way  Hosea  emblematizes  the  people 
of  Israel,  in  their  neglected  relation  to  the  Divine  Being, 
by  the  lewd  wife  whom  he  represents  himself  as  taking. 
She  brings  forth  a  son  (he  proceeds  to  say),  whom  he  is 
directed  to  call  Jezreel,  etymologically  meaning  God- 
will-plant y  or  Seed-of-God,  with  a  further  allusion  to 
the  fruitful  plain  called  Jezreel,  in  South  Galilee,  where 
Jehu  had  slain  the  representatives  of  the  house  of  Ahab, 
and  where  the  bow  of  Israel  was  to  be  presently  broken 
by  the  Assyrians.  Then  she  brings  the  prophet  a  daugh- 
ter, whom  he  is  to  call  Lo-ruhamah  (No-pity J;  and 
afterwards  a  son,  Lo-ammi  (Not-my-people).  A  poetical 
continuation  of  this  emblem  foUows  in  the  second  chap- 
ter, in  which  the  adulteries  of  this  woman  are  unsparingly 
described,  and  her  children  taught  to  reproach  her  for 
them ;  yet  Jehovah,  in  kindness  unparalleled,  leads  her 
away  into  the  wilderness,  and  gives  her  "  a  door  of  hope;" 
and  beautifully  and  touchingly  the  emblem  is  worked 
round,  as  follows : 

"  And  it  shall  be  in  that  day,*  saith  the  Lobd, 
Thou  shalt  call  me,  My  Hxtsbaio)  ; 
Thou  shalt  no  more  call  me.  My  Baai.  ;t 
For  I  will  take  away  the  name  of  Baalim  out  of  her  mouth. 
And  their  name  shall  no  more  be  uttered. 

«  «  «  «  « 

And  I  will  betroth  thee  unto  me  for  ever; 

Yea,  I  will  betroth  thee  unto  me  in  righteousness  and  in 

justice. 
And  in  loving-kindness  and  mercies. 
Yea,  I  will  betroth  thee  unto  me  in  faithfulness ; 
And  thou  shalt  know  the  Load. 

•  Jn  that  day.  The  indefinite  expression  customary  in  these  poems, 
t  Baalit  literally  Lord,  often  equivalent  to  husband;  but  made  ob- 
noxious to  religious  feeling  by  its  idolatrous  appUcation. 
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And  it  shall  oome  to  pass  in  that  day, 
I  will  hear,  saith  the  Lord; 

I  will  hear  the  heayens  (asking  permissioQ  to  be  genial), 
And  they  shall  hear  the  earth  (asking  £br  genial  skies) ; 
And  the  earth  shall  hear  the  com,  and  the  wine,  and  &e 

oil  (asking  for  its  nntriment). 
And  they  shall  hear  Jezreel  (God^s-planimgJ; 
And  I  will  plant  her  nnto  me  in  the  land; 
And  I  will  have  pity  on  (Lo-mhamah)  the  UnpUted, 
And  I  will  say  to  (Lo«anuni)  NoUmy-people,  Thou  art 

my  people ; 
And  they  shall  say,  Thon  art  my  God."     (ii.  14—23.) 

Thus  skilfully  and  tenderly  is  this  coarse  and  distaste- 
ful emblem  wrought  out  at  last.  The  third  chapter 
renews  the  figure. 

The  idolatries  mentioned  by  name  in  Hosea  are,  the 
worship  of  Baal,  and  tlie  calves  of  Samaria,  at  Bethel 
especially. 

There  are  continual  allusions  to  Assyria,  as  coquetting, 
now  with  Israel,  now  with  Judah,  for  an  alliance  of 
pretended  friendship,  and  at  other  times  as  destined  to  be 
the  conqueror  of  the  former  kingdom.  (See  v.  13,  vii. 
11,  viii.  9,  ix.  3,  xii.  1.) 

Hosea,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  not  void  of  tender- 
ness.    Here  are  other  beautiful  examples : 

"  I  will  go  and  return  to  my  place  (saith  the  Lord), 
Till  they  acknowledge  their  offence  and  seek  my  fece ; 
In  their  affliction  they  wiU  seek  me  early,  saying : 
'  Oome,  and  let  ns  return  unto  the  Lobd  ; 
For  he  hath  torn,  and  he  will  heal  us ; 
He  hath  smitten,  and  he  will  bind  us  up. 
After  two  days  will  he  revive  us ; 
In  the  third  day  he  will  raise  us  up, 
And  we  shall  live  in  his  sight. 
Let  us  know,  let  us  follow  on  to  know,  the  Lobd. 
His  going  forth  is  prepared  as  the  morning, 
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And  he  shall  come  unto  ns  as  the  rain^ 

As  the  latter  and  former  rain  unto  the  earth/ 

0,  Ephraim,  what  shall  I  do  unto  thee  ? 

0,  Judahy  what  shall  I  do  unto  thee  ? 

For  your  goodness  is  as  a  morning  cloud, 

And  as  the  early  dew  it  goeth  away !"     (v.  15— vi.  4.) 

But  he  can  also  be  terrific  in  his  indignant  reprobation 
of  Israel's  ingratitude : 

''I  have  seen  Ephraim,  like  Tyre,  planted  in  a  pleasant 
place; 

But  Ephraim  shall  bring  forth  his  children  to  the  mur- 
derer. 

Give  them,  0  Lokd, — ^what  wilt  thou  give  ? 

Give  them  a  miscarrying  womb,  and  dry  breasts ! 

All  their  wickedness  is  in  Gilgal;  yea,  there  I  have  hated 
them: 

For  the  wickedness  of  their  doings  I  will  drive  them  out 
of  mine  house ; 

I  will  love  them  no  more ; 

All  their  princes  are  revolters. 

Ephraim  is  smitten : 

Their  root  is  dried  up ;  they  shall  bear  no  fruit. 

Yea,  though  they  bring  forth, 
*^    Yet  will  I  slay  even  the  beloved  fruit  of  their  womb. 

My  Gbd  will  cast  them  away. 

Because  they  did  not  hearken  unto  him ; 

And  they  shall  be  wanderers  among  the  nations." 

(ix.  13—17.) 

Thus  severity  and  mercy  alternate  in  this  prophet's 
appeals,  Hosea  is  in  some  places  richly  and  gracefully 
poetical,  as  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  beginning, 

"  "When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him ; 
And  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt. 
When  I  called,  then  they  departed  from  me ; 
They  sacrificed  unto  Basdim, 
And  burnt  incense  to  graven  images. 
I  taught  Ephraim  also  to  go. 
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Taking  them  by  their  aims. 

But  they  knew  not  that  I  healed  them. 

I  drew  them  with  human  oords,  with  bands  of  love ; 

And  I  was  to  them  as  one  that  lightened  the  yoke  on  their 

cheek; 

And  I  laid  food  nnto  them. 

«  «  «  «  « 

How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim  ? 

How  shall  I  abandon  thee,  Israel  ? 

How  shall  I  make  thee  as  Admah  ? 

How  shall  I  set  thee  as  Zeboim  ? 

Mine  heart  is  turned  within  me ; 

My  repentings  are  kindled  together. 

I  will  not  execute  the  fierceness  of  jnine  anger^ 

I  will  not  turn  to  destroy  Ephraim  utterly ; 

For  I  am  Ood,  and  not  man ; 

The  holy  one  in  the  midst  of  thee ; 

And  I  will  not  come  in  anger."  (xi.  1 — i,  8,  9.) 

The  tone  of  these  expostulations  may  suggest  a  curious 
and  very  interesting  inquiry,  which  the  very  beautiful 
concluding  section  of  Hosea's  prophecy  wDl  further 
illustrate,  as  to  the  true  principle  of  prophetic  interpre- 
tation in  general.  Are  not  some  of  these  passages,  and 
that  which  follows,  plain  instances  of  what  we  may  de- 
scribe as  conditional  or  contingent  prophesyings ; — the 
solemn  preaching  of  divine  wrath  as  in  store  for  sin,  and 
mercy  as  ready  to  welcome  penitence  and  duty;  but 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  absolute  and  inevitable  ? 
And  how  many  more  of  these  prophetic  burdens  should 
be  interpreted  in  the  same  spirit,  without  our  endeavour- 
ing to  find  an  historical  fulfilment  of  each  threatened 
woe  and  each  alternating  gleam  of  mercy  ?  The  book 
of  Hosea  concludes  thus : 

"  0  Israel,  return  unto  the  Lord  thy  God ; 
For  thou  hast  fallen  by  thine  iniquity. 
Take  with  you  these  words  and  turn  to  Jehovah,  saying: 
'  Forgive  all  our  iniquity  and  receive  us  graciously 
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"When  we  offer  to  thee  the  sacrifices  of  oxir  lips. 

Assyria  shall  not  save  us ; 

"W"e  will  not  ride  on  [her]  horses ; 

And  we  will  no  more  say,  Ye  are  our  gods, 

To  the  work  of  our  own  hands. 

For  in  thee  the  fatherless  findeth  me^y.' 

I  wiU  heal  their  rebellion ;  I  will  love  them  freely ; 
For  mine  anger  is  turned  away  from  him. 
I  will  be  as  the  dew  unto  Israel ; 
He  shall  grow  as  the  lily, 
And  cast  forth  his  roots  as  Lebanon. 
His  branches  shall  spread, 
And  his  beauty  shall  be  as  the  olive-tree. 
And  his  smell  as  Lebanon. 
They  that  dwell  under  his  shadow  shall  return ; 
They  shall  revive  as  the  com  and  grow  as  the  vine ; 
The  scent  thereof  shall  be  as  the  wine  of  Lebanon. 
Ephraim  shall  say,  What  have  I  to  do  any  more  with 
»         idols? 

I  have  heard  him  and  observed  him. 
I  will  be  like  a  green  cypress-tree : 
From  me  shall  thy  fruit  be  found. 

Who  is  wise,  that  he  may  understand  these  things  ? 
Prudent,  that  he  may  know  them  ? 
.  For  the  ways  of  the  Loed  are  right ; 
And  the  just  shall  walk  in  them ; 
But  the  transgressors  shall  fall  therein."  (xiv.) 


ISAIAH, 
(B.  C.  769—714,  or  later.) 


The  inscription  to  the  book  of  Isaiah  is  as  follows : 
**  The  vision  of  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz,*  which  he  saw 

*  This  name  is,  in  the  Hebrew,  quite  distinct  from  that  of  Amos  the 
prophet.  We  know  nothing  about  Amoz,  or  Amotz,  the  father  of  Isaiah. 

t3 
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concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem^  in  the  days  of  Uzziah, 
Jotham,  Abaz  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah.''  In  the 
sixth  chapter,  his  call  to  the  prophetic  office  is  narrated 
as  having  happened  "in  the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died;" 
and  the  history  (in  the  book  of  Kings  and  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  chapter  of  his  own  book)  shews  him  in  high  re- 
pute fifteen  years  before  the  death  of  king  Hezekiah* 
These  limits  reach  fixwn  759  to  714,  a  period  of  forty- 
five  years;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  survived  Hezekiah. 
At  any  rate,  he  saw  the  decline  and  ruin  of  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdom  of  Israel,  and  made  its  fate  a  ground 
of  warning  and  appeal  to  his  own  countrymen  of  Judah. 

The  leading  events  of  the  history  of  Judah  during 
these  reigns  must  here  be  summed  up,  in  order  to  un- 
derstand the  very  groundwork  of  Isaiah's  prophecies. 
It  is  given  in  8  Kings  xv.  xvi.  and  xviii, — xx.,  and  in 
2  Chron.  xxvi. — xxxii. 

Uzziah,  or  Azariah  (as  has  been  before  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  prophet  Amos),  re-took  Eloth,  the 
port  at  the  head  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea, 
from  the  Edomites,  against  whom  his  father,  Amaziah, 
had  waged  war  successfully.  He  was  also  successful 
against  the  Philistines  and  Arabians,  and  laid  the  Ammo- 
nites imder  tribute;  strengthened  the  fortifications  of 
Jerusalem,  and,  while  increasing  the  military  resources 
of  his  country,  found  time  for  the  promotion  of  hus- 
bandry. It  is  in  the  last  year  of  his  vigorous  reign  that 
Isaiah's  prophetic  office  begins. 

JoTHAM,  his  son,  who  during  his  father's  leprosy  had 
assisted  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  succeeded  him, 
B.  C.  759,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  reigned  sixteen 
years,  pursuing  the  same  general  policy.  The  book  of 
Chronicles  mentions  his  adding  to  the  fortifications  of 
Jerusalem,  and  fighting  successfully  against  the  Ammo- 
nites and  laying  them  under  tribute  (perhaps  in  his 
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father's  reign).  Isaiah*  has  uttered  "burdens"  against 
the  Philistines  and  the  Moabites. 

During  these  two  reigns  the  kingdom  of  Judah  seems 
evidently  to  have  been  gaining  strength  and  security. 
Its  relation  towards  Israel  (which  was  distracted  mean- 
while with  anarchy)  seems  to  have  been  magnanimously 
forbearing  and  peaceful,  considering  the  frequent  feuds 
between  the  two  countries. 

Ahaz,  the  idolatrous  son  of  Jotham>  succeeded  (743), 
who  "  walked  in  the  way  of  the  kings  of  Israel ;  yea, 
and  he  made  his  son  to  pass  through  the  fire,  according 
to  the  abominations  of  the  heathen."  In  his  reign  of 
fifteen  years,  Rezin,  king  of  Sjrria,  in  league  with  Pekah, 
king  of  Israel,  besieged  Jerusalem,  but  without  success. 
They,  however,  carried  off  many  captives  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  Samaria,  whence,  on  the  urgency  of  a  pro- 
phet named  Oded,  who  pleaded  for  mercy  to  their  awn 
kindred,  they  were  soon  restored  to  liberty.  Rezin  also 
(having  access  over  the  territory  of  his  ally,  east  of  the 
Jordan)  took  Eloth.  Ahaz,  thus  beset,  applied  for  help, 
with  fatal  policy,  to  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria, 
who  readily  interfered  between  the  rival  kingdoms  for 
his  own  ultimate  purposes.  The  invaders  are  repidsed 
and  pursued  to  Damascus,  which  is  taken ;  king  Rezin  is 
slain,  and  a  large  deportation  of  Syrians  and  of  Israelites 
is  made  to  Kir,  in  Media.  Ahaz,  by  appointment,  goes 
to  meet  Tiglath-Pileser  at  Damascus ;  and  compliments 
pass  between  them,  that  are  by  no  means  approved  by 
the  faithful  among  the  Judahites,  nor,  among  the  rest, 
by  Isaiah.  The  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  of  his  pro- 
phecies give  this  history  in  brief,  and  the  oracles  spoken 
by  Isaiah  in  reference  to  this  invasion.  He  has  other 
chapters  also  against  Assyria,  "the  rod  of  the  Lord's 
anger,"  who  is  to  do  only  the  Lord's  will,  and  is  amena- 
ble to  His  control.   He  prophesies  against  Israel  (ix.  8 — 
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X.  i)  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  and  denounces  de- 
struction against  Damascus  (xvii.). 

Hezekiah  (728  B.C.)  succeeded  his  £ather,  Ahaz, 
when  twenty-five  years  old,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
religious  monotheists  of  all  the  kings  of  Judah,  thus 
standing  in  marked  contrast  to  his  predecessor.  Bom 
and  brought  up  during  the  prophetic  life  of  Isaiah,  he 
had  evidently  the  highest  respect  for  that  prophet ;  and, 
no  doubt,  the  prophet  had  watched  his  childhood  and 
youth  with  deep  interest  in  the  future  king  of  Judab, 
and  wielded  a  strong  and  wholesome  influence  over  him 
in  his  manhood  on  the  throne.  Hezekiah's  opposition 
to  idolatry  was  more  marked  than  that  of  most  of  the 
kings  who  are  said  to  have  **  done  right  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,"  but  of  most  of  whom  it  is  added,  **  never- 
theless, the  high-places  were  not  removed."  Hezekiah 
"removed  the  high-places  and  cut  down  the  groves." 
And  (a  bolder  instance  still  of  religious  zeal)  he  also 
"brake  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent  that  Moses  had 
made:  for  unto  those  days  the  children  of  Israel  did 
bum  incense  to  it ;  and  he  called  it  Nehushtan"  (a  piece 
of  brass).  He  threw  off  allegiance  to  the  king  of  As- 
syria, thereby  risking  his  more  active  hostility.  He 
smote  the  Philistines. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Hezekiah,  Shalmanezer,  king 
of  Assyria,  besieged  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  and  took  it  after  three  years,  about  722  B.  C. 
This  was  the  predicted  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  or 
the  ten  tribes.  The  country  was  colonized  by  Assyrians, 
and  the  mixed  people  were  known  as  Samaritans  in  after 
times. 

In  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah,  the  Assyrian 
king,  Sennacherib  (the  successor  of  Shalmanezer),  took 
Lachish  and  some  other  fortified  cities  of  Judah,  and 
Hezekiah  was  forced  to  pay  him  tribute.     Preparations 
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for  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  soon  followed.  But  Isaiah 
boldly  assures  the  king  that  he  need  not  he  alarmed. 
*'  Behold,  I  will  send  a  blast  upon  him"  (Geddes  trans- 
lates, I  will  put  him  in  another  mind) ;  "  for  he  shall 
hear  a  rumour,  and  shall  return  to  his  own  land."  The 
rumour  was,  "  that  Tirhakah,  king  of  the  Ethiopians, 
(Upper  Egyptians)  was  coming  out  to  fight  against  him" 
(2  Kings  xix.  7  — 9).  He  sends  another  threatening  mes- 
sage to  Hezekiah,  but  nothing  more ;  and  a  mysterious 
mortality  in  his  camp  precipitates  his  flight  homewards. 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Assyrian  army  was  dispersed, 
owing  to  field-mice  having  gnawed  asunder  their  bow- 
strings, &c.  Milman  (Hist,  of  Jews,  1. 307)  conjectures 
that  the  old  historian  had  misinterpreted  a  hieroglyphic 
in  Egypt,  in  which  the  mouse  denoted  an  insignificant 
or  unseen  agent.  He  thinks  the  simoom,  miraculously 
occurring  in  the  night,  was  the  "angel  of  the  Lord" 
that  "smote  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians"  (2  Kings  xix. 
35). 

The  whole  of  this  history,  as  given  in  the  book  of 
Kings,  is  repeated  almost  verbatim  in  the  book  of  Isaiah 
(ch.  xxxvi. — xxxix.),  including  the  oracles  of  the  pro- 
phet on  the  occasion.  In  Kenrick's  **  Egypt  under  the 
Pharaohs"  (II.  370 — 374),  the  scriptural  account  is 
thoroughly  harmonized  with  those  of  Herodotus  and  the 
Egyptian  monuments.  And  now,  within  the  last  year 
or  two,  Mr.  Layard  has  brought  to  light  the  contempo- 
rary history  of  these  events  as  told  by  the  Assjrrians  on 
their  monuments  and  buildings.  Twenty-five  centuries 
after  the  events,  and  nearly  as  long  since  the  Scripture 
accounts  were  put  in  writing,  Nineveh  is  called  up  from 
her  ruins  to  give  her  version  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Layard 
has  excavated  the  foundations  of  the  stupendous  palace 
of  Sennacherib  at  Kouyunjik,  and  finds  a  chronicle  of 
that  king's  reign  inscribed  upon  some  of  its  remaining 
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Bculpturesi  but  little  e£Bsu;ed  or  defective.  These  in- 
acriptionsi  in  the  arrow-headed  or  cuneiform  character, 
have  been  deciphered  by  the  ingenious  labours  of  Dr. 
Hincks  and  CoL  Rawlinson,  who  are  thus  restoring  a 
lost  character  to  our  knowledgci  as  the  traveller  has 
brought  back  the  lost  city  to  the  light  of  day.*  And 
what  do  these  Assyrian  inscriptions  say  about  Jewish 
afEsdrs  ?  Their  attestation  of  the  Bible  history  is  most 
remarkable.  They  state  that  Seimacherib  subdued 
Syria,  that  he  defeated  the  Egyptian  king,  that  he  took 
forty-six  cities  and  fortresses  belonging  to  Hezekiah, 
king  of  Judahi  spoiled  his  towns,  shut  him  up  in  Jeru- 
salem,  his  capital,  and  imposed  a  tribute  upon  him,  the 
amount  of  which  almost  exactly  corresponds  with  that 
stated  in  the  Scriptures.  These  inscriptions  are  on  the 
&ce  of  the  palace,  near  the  foundation.  In  some  of  the 
chambers  there  are  also  bas-reliefs,  which  represent  a 
city  imder  siege,  and  a  procession  of  captives  of  Jewish 
physiognomy  and  attire  brought  before  the  king ;  and, 
as  if  to  put  the  meaning  beyond  possible  question,  an 
inscription  over  the  head  of  the  king  is  as  follows: 
"  Sennacherib,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  the  coimtry  of 
Assyria,  sitting  on  the  throne  of  judgment,  before  the 
city  of  Lachish  (Lakhisha).  I  give  permission  for  its 
slaughter."  (Layard's  Discoveries  in  the  Ruins  of  Ni- 
neveh and  Babylon.  Second  Expedition.  1853.)  It 
is  impossible  to  imagine  any  stronger  attestation  to 
the  authenticity  and  general  fSEdthfuIness  of  the  Jewish 
historical  Scriptures  than  this.  How  to  reconcile  the 
question  of  victory  between  the  Assyrians  and  the  Egyp- 
tians, is  indeed  another  matter,  which  further  research 
may  perhaps  clear  up.      Perhaps  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 

•  For  an  account  of  the  process  of  deciphering  these  characters 
from  Dr.  Grotefend's  labours  downwards,  see  Bononi's  Nineveh  and 
its  Palaces,  p.  837—. 
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lion  may  refer  to  a  previaus  encounter  with  the  king 
of  Egypt,  in  which  Sennacherib  had  been  succesafuly 
and  in  reference  to  which  he  might  call  that  monarch 
a  "broken  reed"  when  warning  Hezekiah  not  to  trust 
to  his  alliance.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  may  naturally 
pass  by  the  subsequent  disaster  in  silence. 

The  prophecies  of  Isaiah  abound  in  vivid  descriptions 
of  a  singular  state  of  national  and  individual  happinessi 
both  temporal  and  religious,  expected,  if  not  also  real* 
ized,  by  Judah,  under  a  truly  religious  king ;  most  of 
which  descriptions  it  is  impossible  to  read,  with  this 
history  in  our  minds,  and  not  feel  convinced  that  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  was  the  period  to  which  they  pointed, 
or  out  of  which  they  rose.  How  natural  the  patriotic 
hope  with  which  he  would  be  regarded  while  heir-appa* 
rent;  and  how  strong  the  enthusiasm  with  which  his 
accession  must  have  been  hailed  by  all  religious-minded 
and  patriotic  Judahites !  We  must  endeavour  to  realize 
this  state  of  feeling.  But,  even  then,  some  parts  of  these 
descriptions,  it  must  be  owned,  are  couched  in  such 
rapturous  and  highly  figurative  terms  as  seem,  to  the 
cold  genius  of  our  Western  criticism,  quite  beyond  such 
an  occasion.  And,  in  fact,  some  of  these  passages  are 
generally  regarded  as  having  reference  to  a  very  different 
and  very  remote  series  of  events,  namely,  those  of  the 
spiritual  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  the  prophet 
should  every  now  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  national 
topics  belonging  to  his  own  time,  suddenly  break  off  the 
continuity  of  his  theme,  and  leap  over  centuries  of  time 
to  describe  the  coming  of  the  Christian  age  (yet  without 
intimating  any  change  of  time),  is  a  very  difficult  theory 
to  realize,  and  more  difficult  still  to  maintain,  while 
reading  his  words  consecutively.  All  depends,  indeed, 
upon  our  idea  of  the  prophet's  office,  and  the  rules  we 
adopt  for  interpreting  his  language.    It  cannot  be  denied 
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that  the  bulk  of  these  prophetic  utterances  have  plain 
reference  to  the  events  present  and  immediately  im- 
pending in  the  prophet's  own  days,  and  that  such  was 
the  idea  of  the  prophetic  office  naturally  suggested  by 
the  words  of  Moses,  where  he  gives  the  criterion  for 
distinguishing  the  true  prophet  from  the  false  (Dent 
xviiL  15 — 22).  As  for  the  interpretation  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Hebrew  prophecy,  that  language  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  be  often  highly  figurative, — ^figurative, 
sometimes,  to  the  utmost  range  of  justifiable  figures  of 
speech;  and  no  verbal  and  technical  examination  will 
decide  the  meaning  of  this  or  that  passage  half  so  well, 
as  the  reader's  own  general  perception  of  its  natural 
force,  when  read  in  connection  with  the  prophecy  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  composition  in 
general.  As  to  the  theory  of  a  "double  sense"  belong- 
ing to  these  prophecies,  by  which  they  may  relate  imme- 
diately and  literally  to  Hezekiah,  for  instance,  and  the 
nearer  fates  of  Judah,  and  secondarily  and  figuratively 
to  the  great  but  remote  topics  of  Christ  and  Christianity, 
— such  a  theory  seems  really,  though  not  designedly, 
disrespectful  to  the  sacred  writers  themselves.  No  such 
abuse  of  language  would  for  one  moment  be  recognized 
as  credible  in  writers  in  any  other  department  of  litera- 
ture or  science  except  theology ;  and  it  is  time  that  it 
should  be  disavowed  by  all  who  wish  to  see  theology 
raised  from  its  low  repute  among  literary  and  scientific 
men.  I  assume  that  the  prophet  meant  what  his  words 
most  simply  and  obviously  suggest  as  his  meaning. 

But  there  is  another  view,  suggested  to  common  reason 
by  the  very  facts  of  the  case,  which  may  help  us,  per- 
haps, to  an  intermediate  position  between  these  extreme 
theories  of  interpretation.  May  not  the  prophet  some- 
times have  realized  to  his  own  thought  something  higher 
than  actually  ensued  in  the  fates  of  his  nation,  but  yet 
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not  in  any  proper  sense  predictive  of  the  spiritual  facts 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  though  apt  enough  to  recur 
to  the  thoughts  of  a  Jewish  Christian,  long  ages  after- 
wards, as  finding  a  truer  fulfilment  than  ever  before  ? 
Let  us  not  forget  how  wide  and  vague  the  Jewish  import 
of  the  terms  prophet  ani  prophecy  was.  We  must  not 
consider  these  men  as  speaking  every  word  they  utter 
by  direct  Divine  suggestion.  We  have  discussed  this 
subject  before  in  the  **  Schools  of  the  Prophets."  When 
they  sang  devout  hymns,  they  prophesied.  When  they 
exhorted  to  religious  obedience,  they  prophesied.  When 
they  reproved  idolatry  or  vice,  they  prophesied.  When 
they  spoke  as  earnest  patriots,  they  prophesied.  When 
they  riealized  in  their  own  fervent  minds  the  hope  of  a 
better  obedience  to  the  Divine  law,  and  a  more  evident 
blessing  from  Divine  Providence,  and  set  this  ideal  of 
Judaism  before  the  minds  of  their  countrymen,  "iii 
thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum,"  they  pro- 
phesied. Our  own  Jeremy  Taylor  adopted  the  scrip- 
tural meaning  of  the  word  when  he  claimed  for  the 
modem  Christian  preacher  the  "liberty  of  prophesying." 
Without  supposing,  then,  that  the  future  blessings  of 
the  gospel  were,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  re- 
vealed to  the  minds  of  any  of  these  seers,  or  promised 
by  their  words,  it  is  pretty  plain  to  the  careful  reader  of 
this  class  of  prophesyings,  that  the  writers  had  before 
their  minds  the  growing  vision  of  a  beautiful  ideal 
Judaism,  a  model  Jewish  polity,  such  as  had  not  yet 
been  realized,  nor  has  been  since,  in  the  varying  fates 
of  the  chosen  people.  This  hope  lived  and  strengthened 
through  their  captivity,  and  brightened  and  warmed  into 
intensity  on  their  approaching  return  to  their  own  land. 
It  was,  in  fact,  their  Millennium  dawning  upon  their  re- 
iigious  and  patriotic  hopes,  as  Paradise  gleamed  from 
their  traditions  of  the  past.     Other  nations  besides  the 
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Jews  have  bekt  a  golden  age,  past  or  future^  or  holiL 
It  is  one  form  of  Human  aspiration^  one  part  of  man's 
conscious  ci^city  for  good  and  of  his  faith  in  good. 
The  good  possible  is  cherished  as  compensation  for  evil 
and  defect  in  the  actuaL 

Critics  are  fond  of  callii^  this  Jewish  sentiment  the 
Mesiiame  id€a.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  a  Tague,  jet 
bright  and  warm  hope  of  this  kind  is  expressed  in  many 
parts  of  Isaiah  and  of  other  prophets ;  but  not  so  dear 
that  it  is  connected*  imiformly  or  even  generally^  until 
ages  afterwardsi  with  the  thought  of  a  particular  jp^ionogf^ 
as  its  central  agent  and  influence.  Daniel  is  the  only 
prophet  (and  he  a  very  late  one)  who  can  be  quoted  as 
having  pointed  to  such  a  person  by  the  peculiar  name 
Messiah  (Anointed),  and  even  this  allusion  is  doubtfuL 
There  are,  indeedi  in  Isaiah  three  or  four  remarkable 
and  very  interesting  passagesj  which,  by  the  almost  uni- 
form consent  of  Bible  commentatorsj  are  regarded  as 
applying  directly  and  properly  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
religion,  and  which  are  so  strongly  associated,  in  the 
tender  heart  of  Christendom^  with  those  most  sacred 
subjects,  as  almost  to  defy  thoughtful  discrimination  re- 
specting them ;  yet  which,  if  thoughtfully  read  in  their 
place  in  the  prophecy,  while  believed  to  have  this  refer^ 
ence  to  the  Christian  age,  must  astonish  us  far  more  by 
the  abruptness  of  the  transition  and  its  inappropriateness 
to  the  general  subject  in  hand,  than  any  licence  of  figu- 
rative language  need  do,  which  could  explain  them  ev^i 
plausibly  as  having  reference  to  the  religious  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  or  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  kingdom 
under  Zerubbabel,  or  to  the  vague  ideal  or  "Messianic" 
Judaism  of  a  desired  future,  never  in  fact  realized. 

With  these  suggestions  for  thought,  we  proceed  to  the 
analysis  of  the  book  of  Isaiah.  He  is  generally  regarded 
as  one  of  the  sublimest  and  most  poetical  of  the  Hebrew 
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prophets ;  and  with  good  reason.  His  hook  eonnits  of 
many  separahle,  and  douhtless  originally  separate  por- 
tions,  called  forth  at  intervals  during  his  long  public  life. 
Some  of  these  have  appropriate  headings^  describing  the 
occ^asions  on  which  they  were  spoken.  Some  are  sadly 
mixed  together,  and  others  falsely  divided  by  our  modem 
chaptering.  It  may  be  considered  certain  that  some  parts 
are  not  Isaiah's. 

Chap.  i.  is  a  noble  remonstrance  against  wickedness, 
especially  when  covered  by  a  hypocritical  or  superstitious 
devotedness  to  ceremony.  The  prophet  exhorts  to  moral 
righteousness,  and  pledges  the  Divine  vnllingness  to 
forgive  upon  amendment.  If  we  suppose  this  to  have 
been  addressed  to  Judah  when  Israel  was  devastated, 
either  by  Tiglath-Pileser  or  by  Shalmanezer,  it  is  highly 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.     It  opens  thus  grandly  : 

**  Hear,  0  heavens ;  and  give  ear,  0  earth ! 

For  the  Lord  hath  spoken : 

I  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children. 

And  they  have  rebelled  against  me ! 

The  ox  kaoweth  his  owner, 

And  the  ass  his  master's  crib ; 

But  Israel  doth  not  know  me ; 

My  people  doth  not  consider. 

Ah,  sinM  nation !  a  people  laden  vdth  iniquity ! 

A  seed  of  evU-doers !  children  that  are  corrupters ! 

They  have  forsaken  the  Lord. 

They  have  provoked  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  unto  anger. 

They  are  gone  away  backward. 
"Why  should  ye  be  stricken  any  more  ? 

Ye  will  revolt  more  and  more ! 

The  whole  head  is  sick  and  the  whole  heart  faint. 

From  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the  head  there  is  no 
soimdness  in  it ; 

But  woimds  and  bruises  and  putrefying  sores ; 

Not  closed,  neither  bound  up,  neither  mollified  with  oint- 
ment. 
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Your  conntry  is  desolate ; 

Your  cities  are  burnt  with  fire ; 

Your  land — strangers  devour  it  in  your  presence ; 

And  it  is  desolate  as  overthrown  by  strangers. 

And  the  daughter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a  shed  in  a  vin^ard; 

As  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers ; 

As  a  besieged  city. 

Had  not  the  Lord  of  hosts  left  us  a  small  remnant, 

We  should  have  been  as  Sodom, 

We  should  have  been  like  unto  Qomorrah !"    (L  2 — ^9.) 

The  rest  of  the  section  is  in  a  strain  of  equal  dignity 
and  power. 

The  next  section,  still  in  the  same  tone  of  moral  re- 
monstrance, reaches  over  three  chapters  (ii.  iii.  iv.).  It 
is  intitled,  *'  The  word  that  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz  saw 
concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem ;"  and  opens  with  the 
prediction  of  future  blessed  times,  couched  in  those 
general  terms  which  we  may  call  the  Ideal  of  Judaism^— 
which  some  call  Messianic^  but  ambiguously,  as  this 
term  has  a  popular  meaning  very  different  from  their 
meaning.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  opening  is  found 
almost  word  for  word  in  Micah  (iv.  1 — 3),  who  must 
have  adopted  it  therefore  from  Isaiah,  unless  we  consider 
it  rather  to  have  been  already  one  of  the  loci  communes 
of  Jewish  idealism  among  the  prophets, — an  older  thought 
embalmed  in  words  then  universally  current. 

"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,* 
That  the  mountain  of  the  Lobd's  house  shall  be  established 

above  the  mountains ; 
And  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills ; 
And  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it. 
And  many  peoples  shall  go  and  say, 
'  Come  ye  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  moimtain  of  the  Lobd, 
To  the  house  of  the  Grod  of  Jacob. 

♦«*  Latter  days:"  Lowth.  "  Future  times :"  Noyes.  An  indefinite 
future. 
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And  he  will  teach  ns  of  his  ways, 

And  we  will  walk  in  his  paths.' 

Por  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  Law, 

And  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem. 

And  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations, 

And  shall  rehuke  many  peoples ; 

And  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares. 

And  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks ; 

I^ation' shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 

l^either  shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 

0  house  of  Jacob,  come  ye, 

And  let  us  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lokd."    (ii.  2 — 5). 

Can  this  mean  Christianity  ?  Surely  not.  This  de- 
scription has  never  yet  been  literally  true,  even  in  Chris- 
tendom. The  house  of  the  Lord  in  Jacob  has  remained 
humiliated.  "  The  nations  learning  war  no  more,"  is  a 
sweet  vision  quite  unfulfilled.  Was  what  the  prophet 
here  says,  ever  true  of  Judaism  ?  Never  yet,  even  prox- 
imately ;  neither  under  Hezekiah,  nor  when  the  Jews 
returned  from  Babylon  to  their  own  country.  But  it 
was  a  true  and  vivid  picture  of  their  own  hopes  and 
feelings  in  both  instances ;  as  it  is  of  their  hopes  and 
feelings  at  this  day.  It  was,  and  is,  their  ideal  of  Juda- 
ism. Yet  their  opinion,  as  an  opinion  (in  which  some 
Christian  interpreters  have  agreed  with  them),  may  be 
far  from  satisfactory  to  sober  reason ; — the  opinion  that 
a  restoration  to  their  land,  and  a  visible  Judaism  in- 
fluencing the  civilized  world  around,  are  still  destined 
to  be  realized.  After  reproaching  the  sins  and  vanities 
of  the  men  and  women  of  Judah,  this  section  concludes 
with  the  promise,  that 

"  All  that  is  left  in  Zion, 
And  he  that  remaineth  in  Jerusalem, 
Shall  be  called  holy. 

Even  every  one  that  is  written  among  the  living  in  Jeru- 
salem." (iv.  3.) 
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Chap.  V.  is  a  fine  parable  respecting  the  Lord  Jeho- 
vah's vineyard,  representing  the  ingratitude  of  his  chosen 
people ;  foUowed  by  woes  against  extortion,  excess  and 
oppression,  and  concluding  witii  a  powerful  description 
of  an  invading  army* 

Chap.  vi.  is  the  prophet's  sublime  account  of  his  call 
to  the  prophetic  office,  when  in  rapt  vision  he  ^  saw  the 
Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne,**  and  an  attendant  seraph 
touched  his  lips  vntii  a  live  coal  from  the  altar.  Why 
this  vision  does  not  stand,  as  one  would  have  expected, 
at  the  head  of  the  book,  it  is  vain  to  conjecture.  In 
many  parts  of  the  collection,  the  order  of  time  seems 
to  have  been  disregarded.  In  some  cases  the  collected 
might  not  be  able  to  settle  the  order,  if  he  tried.  No 
doubt  the  different  prophecies  were  for  a  long  time  loose 
leaves. 

Chap.  vii.  narrates,  in  prose,  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
by  Rezin  and  Pekah  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  and  the  con- 
sternation produced  by  the  tidings.  The  prophet  is  di- 
rected to  go  and  meet  the  king,  taking  with  him  his  own 
son,  Shear-Jashub  (^ose  suggestive  name  means,  A 
remnant  shall  retumj^  and  to  quiet  the  king's  alarm  by 
predicting  the  discomfiture  of  the  invaders.  In  the 
midst  of  this  prophecy  he  promises  that  the  Lord  will 
give  a  sign,  by  which  the  king  may  rely  upon  its  truth 
and  judge  of  its  speedy  fulfilment : 

"  Moreover  the  Lobd  spake  again  xmto  Ahaz,  saying, 
Ask  thee  a  sign  of  the  Lobd  thy  God; 
Ask  it  either  in  the  depth,  or  in  the  height  above. 

But  Ahaz  said,  I  will  not  ask, 
Neither  will  I  tempt  the  Lobd. 

Then  he  (the  prophet)  said,  Hear  ye  now,  0  house  of 
David ; 
Is  it  a  small  thing  for  you  to  weary  men  ? 
But  will  ye  weary  my  God  also  ? 
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Therefore  the  Loed  himself  shall  give  you  a  sign : 
Behold  the  Yirgin  (or  the  damsel,  or  the  young  woman)  con- 

ceiveth  and  shall  bear  a  son, 
And  she  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel  fGod  icUh  U8j. 
Milk  and  honey  shall  he  eat 

"When  he  shall  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good. 
Por  before  this  child  Shall  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and 

choose  the  good, 
The  land  that  thou  abhorrest  shall  be  forsaken  of  both  her 

kings." 
[Or,  "  The  land  shall  become  desolate  by  whose  two  kings 

thou  art  distressed."]  (vii.  10 — 16.) 

Who  is  this  child,  Immanuel,  just  then  about  to  be 
bom?  In  his  early  childhood  (before  he  shall  know 
good  from  evil),  the  two  kings  Rezin  and  Pekah,  then 
threatening  Jerusalem  and  Judah,  were  to  leave  their 
land  desolate.  Was  ever  prophecy  so  clearly  limited  to 
a  few  years  for  its  fulfilment ;  or  fulfilment  so  exactly 
defined?  And  who  is  Immanuel's  mother,  the  virgin, 
or  the  damsel,  or  the  young  woman,  which  last  is  the  full 
and  exact  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  ?  Mark,  it  is 
emphatically,  the  young  woman;  and  it  is,  conceiveth 
or  hath  conceived  (not  shall  conceive  J,  if  we  translate 
scrupulously  with  Bishop  Lowth. 

Some  have  supposed  Hezekiah  the  predicted  child, 
and  the  queen  of  Ahaz  of  course  the  young  woman ; 
but  this  cannot  be,  as  Hezekiah  must  have  been  bom 
before  Ahaz  was  king,  to  have  been  twenty-five  years 
old  on  his  accession,  as  we  are  told  he  was  {2  Kin^s 
xviii,  2).     Some  make  Jerusalem  "  the  virgin." 

The  obvious  interpretation  seems  to  be,  that  the  pro- 
phet's own  wife  is  the  yoimg  mother  in  question  (perhaps 
then  pregnant) ;  whose  elder  boy  already  bore  an  em- 
blematical name.  Shear- Jashub  (a  remnant  shall  return); 
whose,  next  is  to  be  Immanuel  (God  is  with  us);  and 
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vrhose  third  will  soon  be  presented  under  yet  another 
emblematical  name,  as  seen  in  the  next  chapter. 

This  chapter  viii.  opens  thus :  "  Moreover  the  Lord 
said  unto  me.  Take  thee  a  great  roll  (or  tablet),  and 
write  in  it  with  a  man*s  pen  concerning  Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz  (h(ute  to  the  prey,  sp^ed  to  the  spoil  J.  And  I 
took  unto  me  faithful  witnesses  to  record,  Uriah  the 
priest,  and  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jeberechiah.  And  I 
went  unto  the  prophetess,  and  she  conceived  (or,  had 
gone,  had  conceived)  and  bare  a  son.  Then  said  the 
Lord  to  me.  Call  his  name  Maher-shalal-hash-baz :  for, 
before  the  child  shall  have  knowledge  to  cry.  My  father 
and  my  mother,  the  riches  of  Damascus  and  the  spoil  of 
Samaria  shall  be  taken  away  before  the  king  of  Assyria" 
(viii.  1 — i).  How  simple  seems  the  interpretation!  As 
time  has  gone  on  from  the  birth  of  the  previous  child 
to  the  conception  of  this,  the  prediction  becomes  more 
defined  and  its  fulfilment  is  declared  to  be  proportion- 
ally nearer.  It  is  now  plainly  said,  as  words  can  say 
it,  that  Assyria  shall  take  away  the  riches  of  Damascus 
and  the  spoil  of  Samaria.  And  it  will  happen  before 
the  youngest  child  can  speak,  the  elder  one  beginning 
by  that  time  to  "  know  good  and  evil."  So  Isaiah  pro- 
phesies accordingly  in  the  next  verses  (5 — 8) : 

"  The  LoBD  spake  also  unto  me,  saying, 
Forasmuch  as  this  people  refiiseth 
The  waters  of  Shiloah  that  go  softly. 
And  rejoice  in  Eezin  and  Eemaliah's  son ; 
Now  therefore,  behold,  the  Loed  bringeth  up  upon  them 
The  waters  of  the  river,  strong  and  many, 
Even  the  king  of  Assyria  and  all  his  glory. 
And  he  shall  come  up  over  all  his  channels. 
And  go  over  all  his  banks. 

And  he  shall  pass  through  Judah,  overflowing  and  spread- 
iiig, 
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He  shall  reach  even  to  the  neck, 

And  the  stretching  out  of  his  wings  shall  fill  the  whole 
breadth 

Of  thy  land,  0  Immannel !"  (the  land  that  has  jnst  re- 
ceived this  prophetic  ple^e,  God  is  with  us.) 

Then  the  prophet  defies  the  gathering  enemies  of 
Judah  and  laughs  at  their  confederacy,  and  solemnly 
re-asserts  the  truth  of  his  prediction,  appealing  to  his 
children  as  its  signs  and  tokens  in  the  sight  of  his 
countrymen, — the  children  Shear-Jashub,  Immanuel  and 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz. 

"  Bind  up  the  testimony ; 
Seal  the  law  among  my  disciples. 
And  I  will  wait  for  the  Loed, 
Who  now  hideth  his  face  fi:om  the  house  of  Jacob ; 
Yet  will  I  look  for  him. 
Behold,  I,  and  the  children  whom  the  Loed  hath  given 

me. 
Are  for  signs  and  for  wonders  in  Israel, 
From  the  Lobd  of  hosts  which  dweUeth  in  Mount  Zion." 

(viii.  16—18.) 

He  then  goes  on  to  denounce  the  practice  of  applying 
to  necromancers  and  wizards,  and  repeats,  "  To  the  law 
and  to  the  testimony."  Then  (chap,  ix.)  he  anticipates 
a  return  of  divine  favour  upon  the  land  of  Zebulun  and 
Naphtali,  lately  ravaged  by  the  Assyrians,  and  concludes 
the  section  thus : 

"  For  imto  us  a  child  is  bom ; 
Unto  us  a  son  is  given ; 

And  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder ; 
And  his  name  shdl  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor, 
Mighty  God  [Potentate],  Father  of  the  Age,  Prince  of 

Peace. 
Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace  there  shall 

be  no  end, 
Upon  the  throne  of  David  and  upon  his  kingdom, 

17 
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To  order  it  and  to  establish  it 

With  judgment  and  with  justice,  henceforth  and  for  ever. 

The  zeal  of  the  Lobd  of  hosts  will  perform  this." 

(ix.  6,  7.) 

To  read  all  this  continuously,  not  in  the  conunon 
version,  often  obscure  or  faulty  in  expression,  broken 
up  into  chapters  and  verses  at  random,  and  destitute  of 
poetical  arrangement,  but  in  Bishop  Lowth's  translation, 
or,  better  still,  in  Noyes's,  sets  one  continuous  subject 
distinctly  and  clearly  before  the  mind.  This  child  bom, 
this  son  given  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David,  is  surely 
the  prince-royal  of  Jewish  hope  and  pride,  Hezekiah  in 
his  youthful  promise.  The  hopes  of  the  kingdom  visibly 
centred  upon  him.  It  was  not  unnatural  for  the  Juda- 
hites  even  to  anticipate  that  the  remnant  of  the  Sama- 
ritans, now  enfeebled  by  the  first  deportation  into  Assyria 
and  without  a  recognized  king  since  the  death  of  Pekah, 
might  re-attach  themselves  to  the  sceptre  of  Judah.  A 
hope  worthy  of  a  Hebrew  patriot's  wish  and  prophet's 
effort  to  realize ! 

Chap.  ix.  8 — ^x.  4.  The  next  section  is  addressed  to 
Israel  (or  Samaria),  plainly  after  their  first  suffering 
under  the  Assyrians,  "  the  enemies  of  Rezin,"  in  a  tone 
of  earnest  expostulation  against  their  continued  impeni- 
tence and  internal  feuds  and  violence.  This  "  burden" 
is  divided  into  four  stanzas,  each  concluding  with  the 
pathetic  appeal : 

"  For  all  this,  his  anger  is  not  turned  away, 
But  his  hand  is  stretched  out  still." 

Chap.  X.  5  to  the  end  of  xii.,  denounces  the  pride  of 
the  Assyrian,  who,  because  sent  as  "  the  rod  of  the  Lord's 
anger  against  the  people  of  his  wrath,  *  *  *  meaneth 
not  so  in  his  own  heart,  but  thinketh  to  destroy  and  cut 
off  nations  not  a  few,"  and  says,  **  Shall  not  I,  as  I  have 
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done  to  Samaria  and  her  idols^  so  do  to  Jerusalem  and 
her  idols  ?" 

"  But,  when  the  Lokd  hath  performed  his  whole  work 
Upon  Mount  Zion  and  on  Jerusalem, 
Then  will  he  punish  the  fruit  of  the  stout  heart  of  Assy- 
ria's king, 
And  the  glory  of  his  high  looks."  (x.  12.) 

The  remnant  of  Israel  and  Jacob  shall  not  lean  on 
him  that  smote  them  (Assyria),  but  on  the  toRD.  The 
inarch  of  the  king  of  Assyria  with  his  army  is  graphically 
described : 

"  He  is  come  to  Aiath ;  he  is  passed  to  Migron ; 
At  Michmash  he  hath  laid  up  his  baggage. 
«  «  «  «  « 

As  yet  he  shall  remain  at  Nob  one  day ; 

He  shall  shake  his  hand  against  the  mount  of  the  daughter 

of  Zion, 
The  hm  of  Jerusalem."  (x.  28—32.) 

The  figure  now  changes,  to  represent  this  army  as  a 
mighty  forest,  which  the  Lord  will  destroy ;  and  then  a 
little  branch,  or  shoot,  from  the  stem  of  Jesse  shall  arise 
into  vigour  and  glory.  This  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  (so-called)  Messianic  passages.  Is  the  branch, 
or  scion,  Hezekiah  ? — or  the  Jewish  people  in  his  reign  ? 
Or  is  it  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  Christian  Church  under  his 
spiritual  sovereignty  ?  Or  is  it  the  former,  somewhat 
idealized  and  brightened  ? 

"  Behold,  the  JjOkd,  the  Lobd  of  hosts. 
Shall  lop  the  bough  with  terror ; 
And  the  high  of  stature  shall  be  hewn  down ; 
And  the  haughty  shall  be  humbled. 
And  he  shall  cut  down  the  thickest  of  the  forests  with 

iron; 
And  Lebanon  shall  fall  by  a  mighty  one. 

Then  shall  oome  forth  a  Shoot  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse, 
v2 
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And  a  Branch  Bhall  grow  out  of  his  roots ; 

And  the  spirit  of  the  Lobd  shall  rest  upon  him. 

The  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding ; 

The  spirit  of  counsel  and  might ; 

The  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Loed  ; 

And  shall  make  ^™  of  quick  imderstanding  in  the  fear 

of  the  Lord ; 
And  he  shall  not  judge  after  the  sight  of  his  eyes, 
Neither  reprove  after  the  hearing  of  his  ears : 
But  with  righteousness  shall  he  judge  the  poor, 
And  reprove  with  equity  for  the  meek  of  the  earth ; 
And  he  shall  smite  the  earth  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth; 
And  with  the  hreath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the  wicked. 
And  righteousness  shall  be  the  girdle  of  his  loins, 
And  faithfulness  the  girdle  of  Ms  reins. 
The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb ; 
And  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid ; 
And  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the  fatling  together; 
And  a  little  child  shall  lead  them. 
The  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed  together,"  &c. 

(x.  33— xi.  10.) 

This  strain  is  continued  with  beautiful  enlargement 
To  "  the  shoot  of  Jesse,"  all  nations  shall  repair.  A 
second  time  Jehovah  will  stretch  out  His  hand,  to  re- 
cover the  remnant  of  His  people  from  Assyria,  Egypt, 
Mesopotamia,  Hamath,  &c.  Ephraim  and  Judah  shall 
be  at  enmity  no  more,  but  shall  jointly  conquer  Philistia, 
Edom,  Moab  and  Ammon.  And  thus  this  triumphant 
prophecy  ends : 

''  In  that  day  shalt  thou  say, 

0  LoKD,  I  will  praise  thee :  though  thou  wast  angry  with 

me; 
Thine  anger  is  turned  away,  and  thou  comfortest  me. 
Behold !  God  is  my  salvation ! 

1  will  trust,  and  not  be  afraid, 

For  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  my  strength  and  my  song; 
He  also  is  become  my  salvation. 
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Therefore  with  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells 

of  salvation. 
And  in  that  day  shall  ye  say, 
Praise  ye  the  Lobd  ;  call  upon  his  name ; 
Declare  his  doings  among  the  people ; 
Make  mention  that  his  name  is  exalted ! 
Sing  unto  the  Loed,  for  he  hath  done  excellent  things ; 
This  is  known  in  all  the  earth. 
Cry  aloud  and  shout,  thou  inhabitant  of  Zion ! 
For  great  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  in  the  midst  of  thee." 

(xii.  1—6.) 
Chapters  xiii.  and  xiv.,  to  verse  23,  contain  (according 
to  the  title  prefixed  to  this  section)  **the  burden  of 
Babylon,  which  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz  did  see."  Fur- 
ther on,  the  reasons  will  be  explained  which  have  led 
many  competent  critics  to  believe  that  this  section,  and 
other  parts  relating  to  the  Babylonish  times  (110  to  160 
years  after  the  time  of  Hezekiah),  were  written  by  a 
later  prophet,  perhaps  another  Isaiah.  (See  remarks  on 
chap,  xl.) 

A  few  verses  in  chap.  xiv.  (24—27)  seem  to  have  been 
torn  ofi*,  by  some  accident  or  other,  from  their  place  in 
the  previous  prophecy  respecting  the  Assjnians. 

Chap.  xiv.  28 — 32  is  a  short  oracle  against  Philistia, 
delivered  in  the  year  in  which  king  Ahaz  died. 

Chapters  xv.  and  xvi.  are  "the  burden  of  Moab," 
avowedly  a  much  older  composition  than  the  time  of 
Isaiah,  who  here  republishes  it,  with  this  acknowledg- 
ment and  addition  of  his  own  in  the  last  two  verses : 

''  This  is  the  word  that  the  Loed  spake  concerning  Moab 
long  ago.     But  now  the  Lobd  hath  spoken,  saying, 
"Within  three  years,  as  the  years  of  a  hireling, 
And  the  glory  of  Moab  shall  be  contemned  with  all  that 

great  multitude, 
And  the  remnant  shall  be  very  small  and  feeble." 

Lowth  regards  this  prophecy  as  having  been  fulfilled  by 
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the  progress  of  Sennacherib's  conquests  before  he  be- 
sieged Jerusalem.  The  ancient  prophecy  republished 
thus  by  Isaiah  has  been  conjecturally  ascribed  to  Jonah, 
and  supposed  to  refer  to  the  wars  of  Jeroboam  II.  against 
Moab,  to  regain  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan.  This 
is  mere  conjecture,  but  the  historical  circumstances  suit 
well  (2  Kings  xiv,  23 — 29).  See  remarks,  above,  on 
Jonah. 

Chapters  xvii.  and  xviii.  contain  ''the  burden  of 
Damascus,"  including  an  obscure  and  difficult  passage 
respecting  Ethiopia  (apparently  meaning  Upper  Egypt). 

Chap.  xix.  is  "lie  burden"  or  oracle  "concerning 
Egypt,"  which  represents  Jehovah  as  about  to  set  up 
his  true  worship  there,  and  to  unite  the  Egyptians,  As- 
syrians and  Jews  in  perfect  social  and  religious  amity, — 
an  idea  as  remarkable  as  it  is  transient  in  the  records  of 
Jewish  prophecy. 

"  In  that  day  shall  there  be  a  highway  out  of  Egypt  to 
Assyria, 
And  the  Assyrian  shall  come  into  Egypt,  and  the  Egyp- 
tian into  Assyria, 
And  the  Egyptians  shall  worship  with  the  Assyrians. 
In  that  day  shall  Israel  be  the  third  with  Egypt  and  with 

Assyria, 
Even  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the  earth. 
"Whom  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  bless,  saying, 
Blessed  be  Egypt,  my  people ! 
And  Assyria,  the  work  of  my  hands ! 
And  Israel,  mine  inheritance !"  (xix.  23 — ^25.) 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  this,  more  especially  as  it  is  fol- 
lowed, in  the  very  next  chapter,  by  a  prose  narrative,  in 
which  the  prophet  warns  the  inhabitants  of  Ashdod  and 
the  Mediterranean  sea-coast  against  trusting  to  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia  for  defence  against  the  might  of  the  As- 
syrian king,  Sargon  (Sennacherib),  whose  general.  Tartan, 
was  now  attacking  the  towns  of  Philistia  and  Southern 
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Judea.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  take  the  order  of 
chapters  as  the  order  of  events  or  of  prophecies.  Per- 
haps the  burden  of  Egypt  (in  xix.)  may  have  been  writ- 
ten considerably  later,  when  Assyria,  quailing  before 
the  Modes,  had  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  terror  to  Judah, 
and  might  be  united  in  the  prophet's  good  wishes  with 
Egypt,  which,  during  these  periods,  was  uniformly  hos- 
pitable to  the  many  refugees  from  Israel  and  Judah. 

Chap.  xxi.  1 — 10,  "  the  burden  of  the  desert  of  the 
sea"  (that  is,  Babylon),  announcing  its  approaching  de- 
struction, seems  (like  chapters  xiii.  and  xiv.)  to  belong 
to  a  later  period  of  prophecy,  as  Babylon  has  not  thus 
far  appeared  on  the  stage  of  Scripture  history.  The 
same  chapter^  contains  a  short  "  burden  for  Dumah " 
(Idumaea  or  Edom),  seemingly  a  mere  fragment  of  some- 
thing vigorous  and  vivid;  and  a  "  burden  upon  Arabia." 

Chap,  xxii.,  **  the  burden  of  the  valley  of  vision," 
concerns  Jerusalem,  under  siege  by  Sennacherib,  when 
Isaiah  (statesman  as  well  as  prophet)  causes  the  displace- 
ment of  Shebna,  the  treasurer,  from  office. 

Chap,  xxiii.  is  "  the  burden  of  Tyre,"  referring,  no 
doubt,  to  its  invasion  by  Shalmanezer  after  he  had  over- 
thrown Samaria.  (See  Josephus,  Antiq,,  ix.  14,  and 
Grotius  on  this  passage.)  Some  have  needlessly  referred 
this  prophecy  to  remoter  invasions  of  Tyre  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  Alexander  the  Great. 

Chapters  xxiv.  to  xxvii.  inclusive,  describe  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Jews  in  Babylon  (when  their  city,  Jerusa- 
lem, "  is  made  a  heap  "), — the  humiliation  and  penitence 
of  the  exiled  Jews, — their  hope  of  restoration  to  their 
own  land.  It  seems  to  be  the  work  of  the  second  Isaiah, 
and  should  be  placed,  with  other  chapters  on  the  same 
subject,  near  the  end  of  the  book.  It  stands  here  among 
matters  of  earlier  date  by  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
at  least. 
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Chap,  xxviii.  brings  tu  back  to  the  times  of  Hezekiah, 
and  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz,  threatening  deeper  and 
deeper  woe  to  Ephraim. 

Chap.  xzix.  is  a  "  woe  to  Ariel**  (Lum-of-God)^  that 
is,  Jerusalem,  "the  city  where  David  dwelt."  The 
threats  of  si^e  are  mixed,  however,  with  hope  of  re- 
formation and  deliverance. 

Chapters  xxx.  and  xxxi.  denounce  woe  upon  those 
who  trust  in  alliance  with  Egypt  (to  which  many  of  tie 
Jews  were  looking  hopefully),  repeating  the  promise 
that  the  Assyrian  shall  be  beaten  down  by  the  rod  of 
God. 

Chap,  xxxii.,  beginning,  **  Behold  a  king  shall  reign 
in  righteousness,  and  princes  shall  rule  in  judgment,** 
represents  in  a  vague  and  indefinite  manner  the  ideal, 
or  "  Messianic,*'  Judaism. 

Chap,  xxxiii.  denounces  the  Assyrians,  now  evidently 
invading  Judah,  if  not  already  besieging  Jerusalem. 

Chapters  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.  denounce  desolation  against 
Edom,  and  promise  restoration  to  the  faithful,  dwelling 
on  the  hope  of  a  purer  Judaism.  This  section  is  by 
some  referred  to  a  later  author. 

Ch.  xxxvi.  to  xxxix.  inclusive  contain  the  history  of 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Sennacherib,  almost  word  for 
word  the  same  as  in  the  book  of  Kings  (2  Kings  xviii. 
— XX.),  with  the  addition  of  **  the  writing  of  Hezekiah, 
king  of  Judah,  when  he  had  been  sick  and  was  recovered 
from  his  sickness"  (xxxviii.  9 — ^20).  It  is  a  noble  hymn 
of  gratitude.  Whether  this  section  was  transcribed  from 
the  book  of  Kings  by  Isaiah,  or  by  a  later  publisher  of 
his  prophecies,  must  be  left  to  the  critics  to  conjecture. 
It  seems  to  have  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  book  of 
Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz,  if  we  are  right  in  ascribing  the 
rest  to  a  later  Isaiah. 
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Chapters  xl.  to  Ixvi.,  that  is  to  say,  the  rest  of  the 
"book,  relates  altogether  and  pretty  continuously  to  the 
Babylonian  period ; — to  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in 
Babylon,  to  the  approaching  fall  of  that  proud  state, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  captives  to  their  own  land  by 
order  of  Cyrus  the  Persian,  who  is  mentioned  by  name. 
Now  the  final  captivity  occurred  B.C.  588,  that  is  111 
years  after  the  death  of  Hezekiah ;  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Jews  by  Cyrus  began  in  536,  or  52  years  later 
still.     Are  we  then  to  suppose  that  Isaiah,  after  so  dis- 
tinctly noticing  all  the  events  of  his  own  time,  passed 
over  the  whole  ensuing  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
during  those  hundred  years  and  more,  through  the  reigns 
of  Manasseh,  Amon,  Josiah ;  not  to  mention  the  short 
ones  of  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin  and  Zedekiah ; 
— that,  after  watching  the  fates   of  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  of  Samaria  to  its  fall,  and  moralizing  grandly 
upon  it,  he  has  not  a  word  to  say  of  the  progress  of  the 
events  which  will  ultimately  lead  to  the  captivity  of  his 
own  country; — that  he  passes  over  the  world's  great 
drama  of  the  next  hundred  years, — has  not  a  word  ahout 
the  fall  of  Assyria  and  the  rise  of  Babylon ;  but  all  at 
once,  breaking  through  the  unities  of  time  and  place, 
assumes  the  captivity  of  Judah  in  Babylon  as  completed, 
and,  without  any  preparation,  opens  a  new  message,  un- 
intelligible to  his  own  day,  though  blessed  indeed  to  the 
ears  of  a  generation  then  unborn : 

"  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye,  my  people,  saitb  your  God ! 
Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem,  and  cry  mito  her : 
That  her  warfare  is  accomplished,  that  her  iniquity  is 

pardoned ; 
That  she  shall  receive  of  the  Loed's  hand, 
[Blessings]  double  to  the  punishment  of  all  her  sins." 

This  is  the  opening  of  the  fortieth  chapter  and  the 
key-note  to  the  rest  of  the  book.     And  on  these  plain 
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internal  marks,  which  every  reader  can  appreciate,  as 
well  as  for  more  critical  reasons  which  we  may  leave  with 
the  learned,  we  may  surely  accept  the  general  opimon 
of  those  best  competent  to  judge,  and  consider  the  rest 
of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  with  a  few  previous  portions  refer- 
ring to  Babylon,  as  the  work  of  a  later  prophet  who 
lived  during  the  captivity  and  the  return, — a  prophet 
probably  of  the  same  name,  certainly  of  kindred  genius, 
whom  we  may  call  '*  the  second  Isaiah." 

We  shall  therefore  reserve  the  remainder  of  this  book ; 
and  place  it,  where  it  chronologically  suits,  among  the 
prophets  of  the  captivity  and  return  ;  meanwhile  opening 
the  prophecies  of  an  undoubted  contemporary  of  Isaiah 
Ben-Amoz,  namely  Micah. 


MICAH. 

(Between  B.  C.  769  and  699.) 


Micah,  according  to  the  introduction  to  his  book, 
prophesied  "in  the  days  of  Jotham,  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah," 
whose  reigns  together  reached  from  759  to  699.  He 
was  of  Mareshah,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  and  this  is  all 
we  know  of  him.  Contemporary  with  Isaiah,  his  general 
topics  are  similar,  if  not  identical,  and  his  style  of  thought 
and  expression,  in  some  parts  at  least,  scarcely  inferior 
in  power,  beauty  or  tenderness. 

The  prophecies  before  us  are  generally  thought  to 
belong  chiefly  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  the  last  of  the 
three  reigns  to  which  the  title  limits  them.  They  concern 
both  "  Samaria  and  Jerusalem."  Some  of  them  plainly 
belong  to  the  period  when  the  Assyrian  king  Shalma- 
nezer  is  threatening  Samaria,  about  the  fourth  year  of 
Hezekiah ;  and  others,  almost  as  plainly,  to  his  four-' 
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teenth  year^  when  Sennacherib  is  ravaging  Judah  and 
about  to  besiege  Jerusalem.     The  book  opens  thus : 

*'  Hear,  0  ye  people,  aU  of  you ; 
Hearken,  0  land,  and  all  that  therein  is ; 
And  let  the  Loan  God  be  witness  against  you, 
The  LoBD  from  his  holy  temple. 
For  behold,  the  Loan  cometh  forth  out  of  his  place, 
And  wiU  come  down  and  tread  upon  the  high  places  of 

the  earth. 
And  the  mountains  shall  be  molten  under  him. 
And  the  valleys  shall  be  defb ; 
As  wax  before  the  fire. 
As  waters  poured  down  a  steep  place. 
For  the  transgression  of  Jacob  is  aU  this. 
And  for  the  sins  of  the  house  of  Israel. 
"What  is  the  transgression  of  Jacob  ?    Is  it  not  Samaria  ? 
And  what  are  the  high  places  of  Judah  ?    Are  they  not 

Jerusalem  ? 
Therefore  I  will  make  Samaria  as  a  heap  of  the  field, 
And  as  plantings  of  a  vineyard ; 

And  I  will  pour  down  the  stones  thereof  into  the  valley, 
And  I  will  discover  the  foundations  thereof."    (i.  2 — 6.) 

Not  only  idolatry,  but  wickedness  and  corruption  of 
all  kinds  are  denounced,  in  the  highest  strain  of  moral- 
ist and  poet.  Oppressive  rulers  and  false  prophets  are 
strongly  reprobated : 

"  Hear  this,  I  pray  you,  ye  heads  of  the  house  of  Jacob, 
And  princes  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
That  abhor  judgment  and  pervert  all  equity. 
Who  build  up  Zion  with  blood, 
And  Jerusalem  with  iniquity. 
The  heads  thereof  judge  for  reward. 
And  the  priests  thereof  teach  for  hire. 
And  the  prophets  thereof  divine  for  money. 
Yet  will  they  lean  upon  the  Lokd  and  say, 
*  Is  not  the  Loan  among  us  ? 
Kone  evil  can  come  upon  us.' 
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Therefore  shall  Zion,  becanse  of  jou,  be  ploughed  as  a 

field, 
And  Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps, 
And  the  mountain  of  the  house  as  the  high  places  of  tiie 

forest."  (iiL9— 12.) 

And  then  follows  that  striking  prediction  of  ^'the 
latter  days  **  which  Micah  has^  in  common  with  Isaiah, 
with  little  variation : 

"  But  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  latter  days 
That  the  mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  be  esta- 
blished," &c.  (See  Isaiah,  p.  428.) 

It  seems  at  first  sight,  that  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Babylonians  might  be  predicted  in  the  words, 
**  Zion  shall  be  ploughed,"  &c. ;  and  then  the  annexed 
prophecy  would  seem  naturally  to  denote  the  restoration 
under  Zerubbabel  after  the  seventy  years'  captivity. 
But  perhaps  the  former  should  be  taken  rather  as  a 
warning  of  danger  than  as  an  absolute  prediction  of  ruin, 
and  the  latter  as  expressing,  here  as  in  Isaiah,  the  ideal 
Judaism  of  the  vague  future,  rather  than  the  specific 
description  of  the  return  from  exile.  It  will  be  observed, 
however,  that  it  is  presently  afterwards  said  (ver.  10)  that 
the  daughter  of  Zion  (i.  e.  the  people  of  Zion)  shall  go 
even  to  Babylon  and  be  rescued  thence.  It  also  seems 
plain  from  the  next  chapter  (v.  5,  6)  that  by  "  the  Assy- 
rian" the  same  enemy  is  meant,  and  from  him  Zion  is  to 
be  dehvered  "  when  he  cometh  into  our  land  and  when 
he  treadeth  within  our  borders."  This  quite  agrees 
with  the  most  probable  account  of  that  diflBcult  and 
obscure  part  of  history,  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian  empires.  To  the  Jews  they  were, 
at  this  time,  as  one  and  the  same  people  to  all  intents 
and  purposes ;  and  perhaps  they  were  nearly  so  in  reality ; 
and  the  ascendancy  of  Nineveh  at  one  time  and  Babylon 
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at  another  may  have  led  to  a  needless  appearance  of 
successive  great  empires  rising  in  too  rapid  succession 
upon  each  other's  ruins.  In  this  part  of  Micah's  pro- 
phecy comes  the  allusion  to  Bethlehem  Ephratah  which 
is  referred  to,  in  the  introduction  of  Matthew's  Gospel, 
in  connection  with  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Now  gather  thyself  in  troops,  0  daughter  of  troops, 
He  hath  laid  siege  against  us ! 
They  shall  smite  the  Judge  of  Israel  with  a  rod  upon  the 

cheek.* 
But  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah, 
Though  thou  be  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah, 
Yet  out  of  thee  shall  come  forth  for  me  a  ruler  in  Israel, 
Whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlast- 

ing"    .^ 
[Whose  origin  is  from  the  ancient  age,  from  the  days  of 

old].  (v.  1,  2,  &c.) 

In  plainer  language  following :  when  Israel  is  smitten 
and  Jerusalem  besieged,  a  ruler  from  Bethlehem  Ephra- 
tah (the  same  as  Bethlehem  in  Judah)  *^  shall  stand  and 
rule  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,"  and  "shall  deliver  us 
from  the  Assyrian  when  he  cometh  into  our  land"  (ver. 
4,  5).  The  family  of  Bethlehem  Ephratah  of  course 
means  the  royal  house  of  David,  who  sprang  thence  "  of 
old."  Is  this  royal  deliverer,  then,  the  royal  family  of 
Judah  collectively  ?  Or  is  he  some  particular  king  ?  And, 
if  the  latter,  is  he  Hezekiah  ?  Or  shall  we  leave  the 
prophet's  own  days^  and  go  down  to  the  time  of  the 
return  from  exile,  and  find  him  in  the  person  of  Zerub- 
babel,  the  representative  of  the  royal  line  in  that  day  ? 
Or  shall  we  go  lower  still,  to  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  was  equally  a  representative  of  the  house  of  David, 
but  not  its  representative  in  war  against  the  Assyrians  ? 

•   •  Hoshea,  king  of  Samaria,  was  imprisoned  by  Shalmaneser  for 
seeking  to  strengthen  himself  with  Egypt  (2  Kings  xvii.  4). 
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The  occaaioQ  and  the  connection  would  make  ns  seek 
him  in  the  prophet's  own  time.  And  it  is  quite  enough 
to  take  his  words  as  expressing  a  general  confidence  in 
the  line  of  David,  or  more  particularly  as  it  was  repre- 
sented in  the  person  of  the  religious  prince  Hezekiah. 

In  his  sixth  chapter,  Micah  rises  to  a  higher  moral 
strain,  when,  with  fine  poetical  imagery  too,  he  repre- 
sents the  Lord  as  holding  a  controversy  with  his  people, 
and  pronounces  that  solemn  judgment  upon  the  all-im- 
portance of  virtue  and  piety,  and  the  unavailingness  of 
the  heathen  ideas  of  sacrifice,  which  (as  one  of  many 
such  passages  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures)  shews  the  moral 
purity  and  dignity  of  Judaism  in  contrast  with  the  later 
spirit  of  Pharisaism : 

**  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lobd  ? 
And  bow  myself  before  the  high  Qtod  ? 
Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt-offerings, 
With  calves  of  a  year  old  ? 

Will  the  LoBD  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams  ? 
Or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  ? 
Shall  I  give  my  first-born  for  my  transgression  ? 
The  fiiiit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ? 

He  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good. 
And  what  doth  the  Lobd  require  of  thee, 
But  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy, 
And  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God !"         (vi.  6—8.)* 


*  Perhaps  this  question  is  to  be  understood  as  haying  been  asked 
by  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  and  the  answer  as  given  by  Balaam,  the  son 
of  Beor  (see  Terse  preceding)  ;  in  which  case  it  is  a  curious  instance 
of  the  traditional  preservation  of  a  fine  piece  of  early  poetry  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  historical  books.  Or  was  this  written,  with 
many  other  gems  of  early  Hebrew  poetry,  in  the  book  qfJasher;  and 
was  that  book  of  Jasher  accessible  to  the  men  of  Micah's  day,  though 
lost  to  us }  It  seems  strange,  however,  that  this  fine  passage,  if  even 
traditionally  known  as  relating  to  the  interview  between  Balak  and 
Balaam,  was  not  inserted  in  the  book  of  Numbers,  in  the  history  of 
that  occurrence. 
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A  sad  description  follows,  of  the  prevalence  of  wick- 
ednessy  when  **  a  man's  enemies  are  they  of  his  own 
household ;"  and  a  lamentation  over  the  scarcity  of  righ- 
teous persons,  whom  the  prophet  seeks  for  as  unsuc- 
cessfully as  for  a  **  ripe  fig  after  the  vintage  is  gleaned.'* 
It  is  not  clear  whether  this  and  the  rest  of  the  book 
refers  to  Samaria  or  to  Jerusalem.  Most  probably  to 
the  former,  which  seems  to  be  described  as  fallen,  but 
trusting  the  Divine  mercy  to  build  her  up  again  at  last. 


THE  ELDEK  ZECHAEIAH  [?]. 
(Zech.  ix.— xiv.) 

The  prophecies  existing  under  the  name  of  Zechariah 
plainly  consist  of  two  parts,  if  not  three,  belonging  to 
very  different  periods.  The  first  eight  chapters  relate 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon ;  and  are, 
no  doubt,  correctly  described  in  the  title  as  having  come 
to  Zechariah  in  the  second  year  of  Darius.  But  the 
rest  of  the  book  plainly  belongs  to  a  much  earlier  period, 
when  Jerusalem  was  standing,  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
had  only  suffered  perhaps  its  first  deportation  into  Assy- 
ria. That  second  part  begins  with  a  distinct  title,  though 
without  the  name  of  any  prophet :  "  The  burden  of  the 
word  of  the  Lord  :  on  the  land  of  Hadrach  and  on  Da- 
mascus shall  it  rest."  A  similar  title  occurs  at  chap, 
xii. :  "  The  burden  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  for  Israel.** 
Archbishop  Newcome  thinks,  "from  internal  marks," 
that  chaps,  ix.  x.  xi.  were  written  much  earlier  than 
the  time  of  Jeremiah,  and  before  the  captivity  of  the 
ten  tribes,  and  that  they  suit  Hosea's  age  and  manner. 
He  thinks  chaps,  xii.  and  xiii.,  which  form  a  distinct 
prophecy,  were  written  after  the  death  of  king  Josiah 
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at  Megiddo  (xii.  10,  11),  but  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Babylomans.  A  passage  in  the  second 
part  (xi.  13)  is  alluded  to  by  St.  Matthew  (xxvii.  9)  as 
**  spoken  by  Jeremiah  ;*'  and  some  persons  ascribe  these 
chapters  to  Jeremiah  accordingly.  But  internal  eiri- 
dence  seems  irresistibly  to  place  them  much  earlier  than 
his  time.  They  are  certainly  quite  out  of  place  as  they 
stand  appended  to  the  work  of  the  Zechariah  who  pro- 
phesied during  the  return  from  Babylon.  I  therefore 
place  them  in  their  proximate  order,  as  the  prophecies 
of  "an  elder  Zechariah."  Isaiah  (viii.  2)  mentions 
"  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jeberechiah  ;'*  and  some  suppose 
he  may  have  been  the  elder  prophet  of  this  name,  and 
that  the  identity  of  name  may  have  caused  the  works  of 
the  two  to  be  carelessly  put  together.  Even  their  patro- 
nymics are  oddly  similar :  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jebe- 
rechiah, is  the  one  ;  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Barachiah,  is 
the  other. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  similarity  between  the  books 
of  this  elder  Zechariah  and  Amos,  as  regards  the  nations 
denounced  by  them  both :  Damascus,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Phi- 
listia. 

Samaria  cannot  yet  have  been  carried  captive  when 
the  prophet  wrote : 

<*  I  will  bend  Judah  m  a  bow  for  myself, 
And  fill  the  bow  with  Ephraim"  (as  my  arrow). 

(ix.  13.) 

And  when  (chap,  xi.)  he  emblematically  breaks  his  ^ep- 
herd's  crook,  called  Bands,  to  denote  the  breaking  of 
the  brotherhood  between  Judah  and  Israel,  and  the  other 
crook,  Beauty  or  Favour y  to  shew  that  the  covenant  with 
all  nations  in  favour  of  the  Lord's  people  is  broken,  and 
is  instructed  to  take  unto  him  the  implements  of  a  foolish 
shepherd  who  neglects  the  flock, — it  seems  pretty  plain 
that  the  time  of  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  is 
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pointed  at,  and  the  approaching  captivity  of  the  ten 
tribes  designed.  In  the  same  section  (ix.  x.),  the  pro- 
phet describes,  quite  after  the  manner  of  Isaiah  when 
speaking  of  the  ideal  Judaism,  the  condition  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  during  the  same  period,  and  anticipates 
still  better  times  as  approaching.  Their  peaceful  king 
is  meekly  great,  observant  of  the  simpler  national  style, 
especially  in  relinquishing  the  horses  and  chariots  that 
are  contrary  to  the  Law,  but  which  had  been  used  by 
many  of  the  more  warlike  Jewish  kings,  in  violation  of 
the  Law  (Deut.  xvii.  16). 

"Eejoice  greatly,  0  daughter  of  Zion! 

8hout,  0  daughter  of  Jerusalem ! 

Behold,  thy  king  cometh  unto  thee. 

He  is  just,  and  having  salvation ; 

Lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass. 

And  upon  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass. 

And  I  will  cut  off  the  chariot  from  Ephraim, 

And  the  horse  from  Jerusalem ; 

And  the  battle-bow  shall  be  cut  off. 

And  he  shall  speak  peace  unto  the  nations ; 

And  his  dominion  shall  be  from  sea  to  sea, 

And  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  land."  (ix.  9,  1 0.) 

In  these  terms  (see  Ps.  Ixxii.  8),  the  greatest  extent 
of  the  dominions  of  Solomon  were  described,  as  reaching 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Dead  Sea  (or  perhaps 
the  Red  Sea  at  Eloth),  and  from  the  river  Euphrates  to 
the  Desert  limit  on  the  south-west.  The  same  are  the 
ideal  limits  of  the  expected  kingdom. 

Chapters  xii.  — xiv.  are  introduced  by  a  separate  title : 
'*  The  burden  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  for  Israel,"  and 
plainly  announce  a  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which  will,  how- 
ever, be  unsuccessful.  This  is  perfectly  appropriate 
to  Hezekiah's  time,  when  the  sword  "awoke"  indeed 
against  "  the  man  that  is  my  fellow,"  the  contemporary 
king  of  Israel  (xiii.  7);  but  Jerusalem  was  delivered 
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from  the  threatened  blow.  The  prophet  anticipates  the 
glories,  temporal  and  religious,  of  the  Jerusalem  of  the 
future,  in  strains  not  less  animated  than  those  of  Isaiah 
and  Micah : 

"  And  it  shall  oome  to  pass  that  every  one  that  is  left, 
Of  all  the  nations  which  came  against  Jerosalem, 
Shall  even  go  up  from  year  to  year, 
To  worship  the  King,  tiie  Lobd  of  hosts, 
And  to  keep  the  feast  of  Tabernacles."  (xiy.  16.) 


NAHUM. 

Nahum's  prophecy  is  intitled :  **  The  burden  of  Ni- 
neveh ;  the  book  of  the  vision  of  Nahum  the  Elkoshite." 
Elkosh  is  generally  understood  to  have  been  a  village  in 
Galilee.  But  some  take  it  to  have  been  in  Assyria, 
and  Nahum  to  have  been  among  the  captives  there. 
Internal  evidence  combines  with  the  natural  probabilities 
of  the  case  to  shew  that  this  burden  of  Nineveh  was 
spoken  after  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  while 
Judah  was  still  standing,  but  threatened  by  the  same 
great  power.  What  more  natural  occasion  than  the 
discomfiture  of  the  invading  hosts  of  Sennacherib? 
Nahum  belongs,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  time  of  Isaiah  arid  Micah, — to  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  in  all  probability,  though  some  think  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  Manasseh.  Whether  delivered 
in  the  prophet's  own  country,  in  Assyria,  or  in  Jerusa- 
lem, the  purpose  of  this  burden  plainly  is  to  denounce 
these  formidable  invaders,  and  to  encourage  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  to  retain  their  allegiance  to  the  true  worship 
of  the  Almighty. 

An  allusion  to  "  populous  No,"  or  rather  No-Ammon 
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(iii.  8),  is  generally  taken  as  confirming  a  fact  of  some 
obscurity  as  regards  the  relation  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Egyptians  at  this  period,  namely,  that  Sennacherib,  or 
his  general.  Tartan,  before  besieging  Jerusalem,  had 
pushed  his  conquests  in  Egypt  with  considerable  success, 
and  had  taken  No-Ammon,  that  is,  Thebes,  in  Upper 
Egypt.  (See  2  Kings  xviii.  17,  and  Isaiah  xx.)  The 
Nineveh  inscriptions  found  by  Mr.  Layard  confirm  this 
idea.  It  is  quite  clear  from  Isaiah's  burdens  against 
Egypt,  that  the  Assyrians  were  intent  upon  conquest 
in  that  quarter,  though  the  language  of  those  burdens 
is  very  vague  and  even  inconsistent,  as  already  noticed. 
Nahum,  however,  speaks  of  No-Ammon  as  a  warning  to 
Nineveh  in  the  following  spirited  lines  (iii.  5 — 12) : 

"  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  saith  the  Loed  of  hosts ; 
And  I  will  liffc  up  thy  skirts  over  thy  face, 
And  I  will  shew  the  nations  thy  nakedness, 
^    And  the  kingdoms  thy  shame. 

And  I  wiU  cast  abominable  filth  upon  thee, 

And  make  thee  vile,  and  set  thee  as  a  gazing-stock. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  aU  that  look  upon  thee 

shall  flee  firom  thee, 
And  shall  say,  Kineveh  is  laid  waste ! 
Who  will  bemoan  her  ? 
"Whence  shall  I  seek  comforters  for  thee  ? 
Art  thou  better  than  ITo-Ammon, 
That  was  situate  among  the  rivers. 
That  had  the  waters  round  about  her. 
Whose  rampart  was  the  sea. 
And  her  wall  was  fi:om  the  sea  ? 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt  were  her  strength. 
Put  and  Libya  were  thy  helpers. 
Yet  was  she  carried  away ;  she  went  into  captivity ; 
Her  young  children  also  were  dashed  in  pieces  at  the  top 

of  all  the  streets ; 
And  they  cast  lots  for  her  honourable  men ; 
And  all  her  great  men  were  boimd  in  chains. 
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Thou  too  flhalt  be  drunken ; 

Thou  flhalt  be  hidden ; 

Thou  alflo  flhalt  seek  a  reftige  from  the  enemj/'  &c. 

This  is  a  fidr  specimen  of  Nahum*s  style,  which  is  at 
once  forcible  and  '^classical**  among  Hebrew  poetry. 
His  short  prophecy  is  confined  to  this  one  subject,  the 
desired  ruin  of  Nineveh,  which  is  denounced  with  great 
fcNTce,  but  without  even  hinting  from  what  quarter  her 
ruin  was  to  come.  It  came,  in  fact,  above  a  hundred 
years  after  (about  B.C.  606),  from  her  neighbours  and 
rivals,  when  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  overthrew  Nineveh, 
and  it  became  a  province  of  the  Median  empire. 


JOEL. 

The  inscription  to  Joel's  prophecy  merely  sajrs  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Pethuel.  When  and  where  he  or  his 
father  lived,  is  quite  unknown.  But  strong  internal 
evidence  seems  to  place  his  prophecy  close  amongst  those 
hitherto  analyzed.  His  burden  is  that  of  earnest  warn- 
ing and  exhortation  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  under  im- 
minent danger,  after  the  repeated  experience  of  hostile 
invasions  against  themselves,  or  their  neighbour  Israel, 
or  both ;  which  are  graphically  compared  to  swarms  upon 
swarms  of  locusts,  devouring  all  before  them, — a  figure 
fearfully  intelligible  to  Eastern  ears. 

Some  would  place  Joel  earlier  than  Amos,  on  the 
ground  that  he  does  not  mention  the  Syrians  and  Assy- 
rians by  name  among  the  enemies  of  his  people.  But 
who  else  can  these  successive  swarms  of  locusts  be? 
Archbishop  Newcome  places  him  in  the  reign  of  Manas- 
seh,  the  son  and  successor  of  Hezekiah.     He  has  no 
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different  topics  from  those  of  tlie  prophets  thus  far  exa- 
mined. 

Joel  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  priest,  or  of 
a  priestly  family,  from  his  mentioning,  as  a  symptom  of 
the  extreme  distress  of  Jerusalem,  that  ^'  the  flour-offer- 
ing and  the  drink-offering  are  cut  off  from  the  house  of 
the  Lord,"*  and  from  his  desiring  that  a  fast  should  be 
proclaimed  and  a  solemn  assembly  called  for  humiliation. 
Feeble  evidence.  But  admit  it ;  and  how  well  did  even 
the  priest  understand  the  priority  of  virtue  to  sacrifice ! 
Even  in  this  connection  Joel  says, — 

''Bend  your  heart,  and  not  your  garments, 
And  torn  unto  the  Lobd  your  Qod ; 
For  he  is  gracious  and  mercrfol. 
Slow  to  anger  and  of  great  kindness. 
And  rep^iteth  him  of  the  eviL 
"Who  knoweth  but  he  will  return  and  repent. 
And  leave  a  blessing  behind  him. 

Even  the  meal-offering  and  the  drink-offering  unto  the 
Lobd  your  God?"  (ii.  13,  14.) 

So  well  do  the  scriptural  expositions  of  Judaism  dis- 
tinguish between  the  religion  of  the  heart  and  its  emblems 
and  aids  in  the  outward  act.  Ceremonialism  and  Phari- 
saism were  of  later  date  than  the  prophets. 

The  style  of  Joel  is  much  admired  for  its  ease  and 
el^;ance.  The  description  of  the  locusts  in  the  first 
chapter,  insensibly  merging  in  the  second  into  the  de- 
scription of  an  army  of  horsemen  and  chariots,  is  very 
graphic.  After  exhorting  to  repentance,  he  promises  the 
renewed  and  increased  prosperity  of  Zion, — the  repulsion 
of  the  invaders, — the  increase  of  prophetic  gifts :  "  I  will 
pour  out  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh"  (the  passage  quoted 
by  Peter,  Acts  ii.  17), — the  restoration  of  the  captives 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem, — and  the  punishment  of  Tyre, 

*  Perhaps  this  marks  Manasseh's  idolatrous  reign  as  the  date  of  JoeL 
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Sidon  and  Pbilistia,  who  have  sold  Jewish  captives  to 
the  Ghrecians  for  slaves ;  and  he  concludes  with  antici* 
pating  the  beau-ideal  of  Judaism  in  similar  strains  to 
those  of  other  prophets : 

**  The  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  shake. 
But  the  L(»rd  will  be  the  reftige  of  his  people^ 
The  strength  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
Then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  the  Lobb  your  God, 
Dwelling  in  Zion,  my  holy  momitam. 
Then  shall  Jerusalem  be  holy. 
And  strangers  shall  pass  through  her  no  more. 
In  that  day  shall  the  mountains  drop  down  new  wine, 
And  the  hiUs  shall  flow  with  milk. 
And  all  the  rivers  of  Judah  shall  flow  with  water. 
And  a  fountain  shall  come  forth  from  the  house  of  the 

LOBD, 

That  shall  water  the  valley  of  Shittim."    (iii.  16 — 18.) 

Egypt  and  Edom  are  denounced  as  doomed  to  desola- 
tion for  their  violence  against  the  sons  of  Judah^  but 

"Judah  shall  be  inhabited  for  ever, 
And  Jerusalem  from  generation  to  generation ; 
And  the  Loed  will  dwell  in  Zion."  (19 — 21.) 

The  prophets  have  now  reached  quite  as  low  down  as 
our  historical  summary,  which  left  off  (p.  421)  with  He- 
zekiah's  reign,  728 — 699.  We  must  now  turn  to  the 
remaining  history  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  which  is  con- 
tained in  2  Kings  xxi.  to  the  end  of  the  book,  and 
2  Chron.  xxxiii.  to  the  end. 

Manasseh,  the  son  of  Hezekiah,  succeeded  (B.C.  699) 
at  twelve  years  of  age ;  and  his  long  reign  of  fifty-five 
years  saw  the  utter  reversal  of  all  that  Hezekiah  had 
done  for  purity  of  worship.  Idolatry,  with  all  its  accom- 
panying vices  and  atrocities,  was  openly  encouraged 
everywhere,  and  the  altars  and  images  of  strange  gods 
were  even  introduced  into  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
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The  history  mentions,  hut  without  naming  them  indivi- 
dually, that  prophets  from  the  Lord  protested  in  this 
strain : 

"  Behold,  I  am  bringing  such  evil  upon  Jerusalem  and  Judah, 
that  whosoever  heareth  of  it  both  his  ears  shall  tingle.  And 
I  will  stretch  over  Jerusalem  the  line  of  Samaria  and  the  plum- 
met of  the  house  of  Ahab :  and  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a  man 
wipeth  a  dish,  wiping  it  and  turning  it  upside  down."  (2  Kings 
xxi.  12,  13.) 

The  book  of  Chronicles  makes  an  important  addition, 
of  which  there  is  no  vestige  in  the  Kings,  namely,  that 
Manasseh  (at  what  period  of  his  reign  is  not  said)  was 
carried  away  prisoner  to  Babylon  by  "  the  king  of  As- 
syria," and  that "  when  he  was  in  affliction  he  humbled 
himself  before  the  God  of  his  fathers;"  that  he  was 
restored  to  his  own  country,  and  that  he  thereupon  re- 
established the  temple  worship.  In  reference  to  this 
questionable  incident,  the  "  Prayer  of  Manasses"  in  the 
Apocrypha,  was  written  long  afterwards,  in  the  Greek 
period  of  the  Jewish  literature. 

Amon,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  succeeded,  B.C.  644, 
aged  twenty-two  *  (query,  thirty-two  ?),  and  "  did  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  as  his  father  Manasseh  did." 
He  was  slain,  after  two  years,  through  a  conspiracy  of 
his  servants. 

JosiAH,  his  youthful  son,  succeeded  him,  B.  C.  64^, 
at  eight*  (query,  eighteen?)  years  old.  We  know  no- 
thing about  the  management  of  affairs  during  his  minor- 
ity ;  but  in  his  eighteenth  year  (query,  of  his  age,  or  of 

♦  There  seems  something  hopelessly  wrong  with  the  numbers  here, 
when  taken  also  in  connection  with  the  age  of  Josiah's  son  at  his 
accession ;  making  Amon  only  fourteen,  and  Josiah  only  sixteen,  on 
the  birth  of  their  respective  sons.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Ma- 
nasseh's  age  should  be  thirty-two,  and  Josiah's  eighteen.  Such  a 
correction  would  smooth  part  of  the  difficulty,  without  incurring  any 
new  one. 
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his  reign?),  according  to  the  book  of  Kings, — in  the 
twelfth  of  his  reign,  according  to  the  Chronicler, — ^he 
set  earnestly  about  the  work  of  religious  reformation. 
He  repaired  the  Temple  and  restored  its  worship ;  caused 
the  people  and  their  chiefs  solemnly  to  renew  their  cove- 
nant of  obedience  to  the  Law;  celebrated  a  Passover 
with  great  magnificence,  inviting  all  Israel  as  well  as 
Judah  to  it ;  and  destroyed  the  places  and  symbols  of 
idolatrous  worship,  not  merely  throughout  Judah,  but 
some  at  least  in  Samaria*  The  last  two  facts  shew  that 
some  kind  of  religious  allegiance  was  felt  by  the  Jewish 
part  of  the  mixed  Samaritan  people,  and  that  Josiah,  as 
was  very  natural,  aimed  at  the  re-union  of  the  whole 
land  under  the  sceptre  of  Judah  and  the  authority  of  the 
Law  of  Moses. 

The  discovery  of  a  copy  of  the  "  book  of  the  Law" 
in  the  process  of  repairing  the  temple  in  this  reign,  and 
the  public  reading  of  its  contents  after  their  long  neglect 
under  Manasseh  and  Amon  (see  p.  2&7)  greatly  promoted 
the  desired  work  of  reformation.  Yet  the  expostula- 
tions and  denunciations  of  Jeremiah  during  this  reign 
shew  how  deeply  rooted  idolatry  was. 

Josiah  died  in  battle,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-one  years. 
The  king  of  Egypt,  Pharaoh-Necho  (Psammitichus), 
about  to  invade  the  Assyrian  dominions,  landing,  no 
doubt,  at  Acco  (Acre),  prepared  to  pass  through  Sama- 
ria, on  his  way  to  Carchemish,  on  the  Euphrates.  Josiah, 
whether  thinking  he  had  designs  against  Judah,  or  feel- 
ing himself  bound  in  honour  to  the  Assyrian  king,  vrith- 
out  whose  sanction,  express  or  tacit,  he  could  hardly 
have  wielded  the  influence  he  evidently  did  over  Sama- 
ria, gave  him  battle  at  Megiddo,  near  Mount  Carmel, 
and  fell,  B.C.  611.  With  him  the  last  hope  of  Judah 
tottered. 

Jehoahaz  (or  Shallum),  a  son  of  Josiah,  aged  twenty- 
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three,  was  hereupon  made  king  "  by  the  people  of  the 
land."  But  after  three  months  (occupied  no  doubt  with 
the  Assyrian  expedition),  the  king  of  Eg3rpt  returning 
sends  for  Jehoahaz  to  Riblah  (in  Ccele-Syria),  deposes 
him  and  carries  him  prisoner  to  Egypt,  lays  Judali  under 
tribute,  and  makes  his  brother  Eliakim  vassal-king  under 
the  name  Jehoiakim.  Palestine  is  now  again  the  bone 
of  contention  between  the  great  rival  powers  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria  (or  Babylon,  now  the  ascendant  city). 

In  Jehoiakim*s  reign  (B.C.  611 — 600)  occurs  the 
first  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the  Babylonian  king,  with  his  "  bands  of  ChaU 
dees  and  bands  of  Syrians,"  assisted  by  Moabites  and 
Ammonites.  (This  was  probably  B.  C.  607.)  The  Jew- 
ish monarch  pays  tribute  to  Babylon  for  three  years, 
and  then  turns  to  Egypt  for  help.  But  the  Babylonians 
recover  the  territory  on  the  Euphrates  lately  taken  from 
them  by  the  Egyptians,  and  the  fate  of  Judah  becomes 
certain  and  imminent. 

Jehoiachin,  or  Jeconiah,  the  juvenile  son  of  the 
previous  king,  having  reigned  for  three  months  (600 
B.  C),  is  carried  off  to  Babylon,  with  his  court  and  sol- 
diers and  craftsmen,— in  short,  with  all  the  strength  of 
the  land,  "  none  remaining  save  the  poorest  sort  of  the 
people." 

Mattaniah,  another  son  of  Josiah,  is  then  made  vassal- 
king  by  Nebuchadnezzar  under  the  name  of  Zedekiah. 
On  his  rebelling — not  from  any  Jewish  religious  zeal, 
for  he  "  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord"  (apparently, 
he  sought  alliance  with  Egypt*) — the  final  catastrophe 
takes  place.  Jerusalem  is  besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  after  desperately  holding  out  for  seventeen  months, 
is  taken  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah,  B.  C.  588. 
The  Babylonish  captivity  is  now  complete. 
•  See  Jeremiah- XXX vii.  5. 
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The  prophets  next  following,  and  one  or  two  perhaps 
last  preceding,  fill  up  this  melancholy  history  with  many 
additional  details  and  with  all  the  feeling  of  the  period. 
Jeremiah  is  quite  a  history  from  Jehoiakim  to  the  end. 


ZEPHAKIAH 
(Between  642  and  611) 


Prophesied  in  Josiah*s  reign.  His  opening  verses,  in 
which  he  deplores  and  denounces  idolatry,  and  pro- 
claims the  "day  of  the  Lord"  to  be  near  and  "  his  sa- 
crifice" ready,  seem  not  inappropriate  to  the  time  of 
Josiah's  great  passover : 

''  I  will  utterly  consume  all  things  from  off  the  land,  saitli 
the  LoBD. 

I  will  consume  man  and  beast ; 

I  will  consume  the  fowls  of  heayen  and  the  fishes  of  the 
sea; 

And  the  stumbling-blocks  with  the  wicked ; 

And  I  will  cut  off  man  fix>m  off  the  land,  saith  the  Lobd. 

I  wiU  stretch  out  mine  hand  upon  Judah, 

And  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 

And  I  will  cut  off  the  remnant  of  Baal  from  this  place, 

And  the  name  of  the  idol-sacrificers  with  the  priests ; 

And  them  that  worship  the  host  of  heaven  upon  the  house- 
tops, 

And  them  that  worship  and  swear  by  the  Loan, 

"While  they  also  swear  by  their  Moloch ; 

And  them  that  have  turned  back  from  the  Lord, 

And  those  that  have  not  sought  the  Lokd  nor  inquired  for 
him. 
Hold  thy  peace  at  the  presence  of  the  Lobd  Gk)d, 

Por  the  day  of  the  Lobd  is  at  hand ; 

Por  the  Lord  hath  prepared  a  sacrifice. 

He  hath  bidden  his  guests."  (i.  2 7.) 
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The  prophet  exhorts  earnestly  to  repentance  and  re- 
formation : 

"  Search  yourselves ;  yea,  search, 
0  nation  not  desired ! 
Before  the  decree  bring  forth. 
Before  the  day  come  upon  you  like  chaff; 
Before  the  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord  come  upon  you, 
Before  the  day  of  the  Loeb's  anger  come  upon  you. 
Seek  ye  the  Lord,  all  ye  meek  of  the  land, 
Ye  which  have  wrought  his  judgment ! 
Seek  righteousness ;  seek  meekness ; 
It  may  be  ye  shall  be  hid  in  the  day  of  the  Lobd's  anger/' 

(ii.  1-3.) 

He  denounces  divine  judgment  against  the  cities 
of  Philistia,  against  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  the 
Ethiopians  and  the  Ninevites.  In  the  third  chapter  he 
resumes  his  remonstrances  against  the  wickedness  of 
Jerusalem 

("Woe  to  her  that  is  filthy  and  polluted,"  &c.), 

yet  anticipates  that  she  shall  still  become  the  joy  of  all 
nations,  and  see  her  own  dispersed  children  gathered 
around  her : 

"  From  beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia  my  suppliants. 
Even  the  daughter  of  my  dispersed,  shall  bring  mine 
offering. 

«  «  «  «  « 

In  that  day  it  shaU  be  said  to  Jerusalem,  Pear  not ; 

And  to  Zipn,  Let  not  thine  hands  hang  down ! 

The  LoED  thy  God  is  in  the  midst  of  thee ; 

The  Mighty  One  will  save  thee. 

He  will  rejoice  over  thee  with  joy ; 

He  will  pardon  thee  in  his  love ; 

He  will  joy  over  thee  with  singing. 

«  «  «  «  « 

At  that  time  I  will  bring  you  back, 
Even  at  that  time  will  I  gather  you. 
x2 
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For  I  will  make  you  ai  name  and  a  praise  among  all  peo- 
ples of  the  earih, 

When  I  bring  back  your  captiYes  before  your  eyes,  saiih 
the  LoKD."  (iii.  10—20.) 


HABAKKTJK 

(611-600) 

Haa  no  date  in  the  inscription  to  his  prophecy ;  but 
its  immediate  occasion  is  the  rising  power  of  the  Chal- 
dees,  who  first  appear  on  the  stage  of  Jewish  history  in 
the  reign  of  Jehoiakim.  In  that  reign  accordingly  Arch- 
bishop Newcome  places  Habakkuk. 

This  prophet's  style  is  peculiarly  vigorous  and  striking, 
and  full  of  lofty  imagery.  His  poem  is  cast  in  something 
of  a  dramatic  form,  the  prophet  expostulating  with  the 
Divine  Being  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Judah,  and  the 
Deity  replying.     These  divisions  are  as  follows : 

Ch.  i.  1 — 4.   The  prophet  says : 

"  0  LoKD,  how  long  shall  I  cry,  and  thou  wilt  not  heai  I 
Even  cry  unto  thee  of  violence,  and  thou  wilt  not  save ! 
Why  dost  thou  shew  me  iniquity,  and  cause  me  to  behold 

grievance  ? 
For  spoiling  and  violence  are  before  me ; 
And  there  are  that  raise  up  strife  and  contention. 
Therefore  the  law  is  slacked,  and  judgment  doth  never  go 

forth; 
For  the  wicked  doth  compass  about  the  righteous ; 
Therefore  wrong  judgment  proceedeth." 

Ver.  5 — 11.  Jehovah  replies,  announcing,  in  a  veiy 
fine  description,  the  rise  of  the  Chaldeans,  their  fearful 
power,  and  their  own  infatuation  in  the  possession  of  it 

Ver.  12 — 17.  The  prophet  reverentially  and  con- 
fidingly acquiesces : 
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"  Art  thou  not  from  everlasting,  0  Lobd  ? 
My  Gk)d,  mine  Holy  One,  we  shall  not  die ! 
Thou,  0  LoED,  hast  ordained  them  for  judgment,^'  &c. 

He  adds  (ii.  1) : 

"  I  will  stand  upon  my  watch-tower, 
And  set  myself  on  the  hulwark ; 
And  will  watch  to  see  what  he  will  say  unto  me, 
And  what  I  shall  answer  when  I  am  reproved." 

The  answer  is  then  given  (ii.  2,  to  the  end  of  chapter), 
denouncing  wickedness  and  pouring  contempt  upon  idol- 
atry,  and  intimating  that  the  pride  of  the  Chaldeans  shall 
be  permitted  only  for  a  time. 

The  third  and  concluding  chapter,  intitled  "  the  prayer 
of  Habakkuk,"  is  his  rejoinder.  It  is  a  sublime  and 
pious  recognition  of  the  Divine  supremacy  and  faith- 
fulness. In  a  strain  of  devotional  grandeur  seldom  sur- 
passed, he  recurs  to  the  earlier  instances  of  God's  pro- 
vidence over  his  people,  from  the  days  of  their  passing 
through  the  desert : 

"  God  came  from  Teman, 
And  the  Holy  One  from  mount  Paran : 
His  glory  covered  the  heavens. 
And  the  earth  was  fall  of  his  praise,"  &c. 

And  he  concludes  with  a  resolution,  expressed  with 
unrivalled  pathos,  to  devote  himself  confidingly  to  God, 
whatev^  sorrows  may  befal  him : 

"  Although  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom, 
N'either  shall  ftiiit  be  on  the  vine ; 
Though  the  labour  of  the  olive  shall  fail. 
And  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat ; 
Though  the  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold. 
And  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls ; 
Yet  will  I  rejoice  in  the  Lokd, 
I  will  joy  in  the  Gk)d  of  my  salvation." 

This  fine  ode  has  certain  musical  directions  prefixed 
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and  appended  (p«rfaap8  by  some  later  liand  than  the 
prophet's  own),  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  disguise 
its  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  book  as  an  integral 
part  of  a  well-adjusted  whole.  Na  wonder  Ihat  this 
part  should  have  been  adapted,  by  Jewish  taste,  to  the 
more  general  purposes  of  worship.  Its  ccmcluding  part 
has  been  worthily  imitated  by  the  Christian  muse  of 
Mrs.  Barbauld : 

"  Should  the  rising  whirlwind  tear 
From  its  ston  the  ripened  ear/'  &c. 


OBADIAH 

Might  be  placed  either  next  before  or  next  after  Jere- 
miah, as  they  were  contemporaries.  Obadiah  has  a 
▼ision  concerning  Edom,  that  remarkable  country  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  has  its  characteristic  architec- 
tural monument  to  this  day  in  the  ruins  of  Petra.  This 
prophetic  vision  was  given,  if  not  after  the  destniction 
of  Jerusalem,  certainly  after  the  first  deportation  of  its 
inhabitants  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Jeooniah^s  reign.  (See 
i.  11.)  Archbishop  Newcome  places  it  after  the  destruc- 
tion. The  same  mighty  power  which  had  destroyed 
Judah,  would  soon  subjugate  Idumasa,  and  indeed  all 
the  countries  immediately  round.  But  Obadiah,  like 
the  other  prophets,  anticipates  the  restoration  of  Zion 
to  higher  holiness  and  power. 

The  resemblance  between  this  short  prophecy  and 
one  on  the  same  subject  in  Jer^niah  (xlix.  7 — ^22), 
cannot  fail  to  be  noticed  by  a  careful  reader.  It  is  a 
resemblance  not  only  of  sentiment,  but  of  words  in 
many  instances.  No  doubt  they  were  contemporaries; 
and  without  deciding  that  the  one  or  the  other  spoke 
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the  original  prophecy,  we  may  take  this  coincidence 
(as  we  have  abready  done  in  the  case  of  a  verbal  corre- 
spondence between  Isaiah  and  Micah)  as  shewing  how 
a  common  topic  of  prophecy  established  for  itself  certain 
loci  communes  of  poetical  expression.  Edom  is  re^ 
proached  for  having  exulted  over  the  calamity  of  Judah, 
and  is  warned  of  the  same  fate  awaiting  his  unbrotherly 
conduct.  If  Obadiah  wrote  more  than  this  one  brief 
prophecy,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  more  is 
preserved.     His  style  is  clear,  forcible  and  elegant. 


JEREMIAH  (nsrcLXTDiKa  LAMENTATIONS). 
(B.  C.  629—588.) 

Jeremiah,  son  of  Hilkiah,  one  of  the  priests  at  Ana- 
thoth  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  prophesied  from  the 
thirteenth  year  of  Josiah  till  a  little  after  the  destruc* 
tion  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  being  a  period 
of  full  forty  years. 

The  book  is  partly  in  poetry,  partly  in  prose ;  the 
prose  portion  being  chiefly  historical  and  biographical, 
and  forming  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  brief  account 
of  these  times  given  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chroni- 
cles, the  prophet's  personal  history  here  supplying  the 
thread  of  the  narrative. 

It  divides  itself  into  two  chief  portions:  the  first  forty- 
five  chapters  containing  prophecies  and  history  relating 
to  Judahand  Jerusalem;  and  the  remainder  having  refer- 
ence to  the  Gentiles  or  foreign  nations.  The  last  chap- 
ter is  chiefly  a  repetition  of  what  is  contained  in  xxxix. 
and  xl.,  with  a  few  verses  recording  the  treatment  of 
the  captive  king  Jehoiachin  long  after  the  time  of  Jere- 
miah.    This  last  chapter,  no  doubt,  was  added  during 
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the  captivity;  and  the  unknown  writer  has  conscien- 
tiously marked  the  addition  by  prefixing  to  it^  '*  Thus 
far  are  the  words  of  Jeremiah"  (li.  64). 

The  first  six  chapters  of  Jeremiah  seem  clearly  to 
belong  to  the  reign  of  Josiah ;  and  probably  no  more 
than  these  six.  They  narrate  his  call  to  the  prophetic 
office,  and  define  his  special  office  as  that  of  a  denotmcer 
of  impending  woe :  "  Behold,  I  have  put  my  words  in 
thy  mouth.  See,  I  have  this  day  set  thee  over  the 
nations  and  over  the  kingdoms,  to  root  out  and  to  pull 
down  and  to  destroy  and  to  throw  down ; — to  build  and 
to  plant*' (i.  10,  11).  But  these  chapters  are  expos- 
tulatory  and  not  hopeless  (as  his  burdens  afterwards 
become)  in  their  tone  towards  Judah,  recounting  in  many 
tender  passages  the  goodness  of  God  to  his  people  in 
times  past,  and  their  sad  ingratitude  and  disobedience ; 
pointing  to  the  coming  invader  from  the  North  (the 
Assyrian  or  Babylonian  power),  and  bidding  the  devoted 
people  repent  while  yet  there  is  time ;  and  also  holding 
forth  the  promise  of  the  ideal  Jerusalem  to  which  all 
the  world  should  pay  religious  homage  (iii.  14 — ) : 

"  Eetmn,  0  rebellious  children,  saith  the  Loed  ; 
For  I  am  married  unto  you,  and  I  will  take  you 
One  firom  a  city,  and  two  from  a  nation. 
And  I  will  bring  you  to  Zion. 

And  I  will  give  you  shepherds  according  to  mine  heart. 
Who  shall  feed  you  with  knowledge  and  understanding. 
And  when  ye  shall  be  multiplied  and  increased  in  the  land, 
In  those  days,  saith  the  Lobd, 
They  shall  no  more  say,  The  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 

Loed; 
N'either  shall  it  come  to  mind,  nor  shall  they  remember  it ; 
Neither  shall  they  visit  it,  nor  shall  that  be  done  any 

more. 
At  that  time  they  shall  call  Jerusalem  the  throne  of  the 

Loed; 
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And  all  the  nations  shall  be  gathered  unto  it. 

To  the  name  of  the  Lobd,  to  Jerrisalem ; 

Keither  shall  they  walk  any  more  after  the  imagination 

of  their  evil  heart. 
In  those  days  the  house  of  Judah  shall  walk  with  the 

house  of  Israel ; 

And  they  shall  come  together  out  of  the  land  of  the  north, 

To  the  land  that  I  gave  for  an  inheritance  unto  your 

fathers. 

«  «  «  «  « 

A  voice  is  heard  upon  the  hiUs ! 

The  weeping  and  supplications  of  the  children  of  Israel ; 

For  they  have  perverted  their  way, 

And  they  have  forgotten  the  Loed  their  Otod. 

Return,  ye  revolted  children ! 

I  wiU  heal  your  rebellion ! 

\_The  Peiople,']  Behold,  we  come  unto  thee. 

For  thou  art  the  Loed  our  God. 

Truly  in  vain  (we  seek  it)  from  the  hiUs  and  the  multi- 
tude of  mountains ; 

Truly  in  the  Loed  our  God  is  the  salvation  of  Israel. 

For  shame  hath  devoured  the  labour  of  our  fathers  from 
our  youth, 

Their  flocks  and  their  herds,  their  sons  and  their  daughters. 

We  lie  down  in  our  shame,  and  our  confrision  covereth 
us; 

For  we  have  sinned  against  the  Loed  out  Qx)d, 

"We  and  our  fathers  from  our  youth  even  unto  this  day. 

And  have  not  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Loed  out  God." 

To  this  the  merciful  God  replies : 

"  If  thou  wilt  return,  0  Israel,  saith  the  Loed, 
Betum  unto  me. 
And  if  thou  wilt  put  away  thine  abominations  out  of  my 

sight. 
Then  thou  shalt  not  remove. 
And  thou  shalt  swear,  The  Loed  Hveth 
In  truth,  in  judgment  and  in  righteousness ; 
And  the  nations  shall  bless  themselves  in  him, 
And  in  him  shall  they  glory."  (iv.  1,  2.) 

x3 
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But  peril  is  imminent  firom  without  and  wickedness 
rife  within.  The  prophet  seeks  in  vain  for  one  righteous 
man  in  all  Jerusalem  (v.  i).  The  city  is  full  of  oppres- 
sion,  and  the  prophet  is  **  full  of  the  fury  of  the  Lord, 
and  weary  of  holding  in." 

The  seventh  chapter  begins  a  new  prophecy  (having  a 
separate  heading),  of  probably  a  later  date  than  Josiah's 
reign ;  its  tone  being  yet  more  severe,  and  scarcely  leaving 
room  for  hope  of  escape  from  the  threatened  judgments. 
Its  burning  indignation  against  the  idolatry  of  the  people 
and  their  superstitious  trust  meanwhile  in  the  sanctity 
of  Jehovah's  temple,  is  truly  fine.  But  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  chapter  there  seems  to  be  no  prin- 
ciple of  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the  sections  of  the 
book,  whether  prophetic  or  historical.  Separate  pro- 
phecies and  emblematic  actions  without  dates  occupy 
chapters  vii.  to  xix.  inclusive ;  most  of  which  we  may 
assign  to  their  probable  occasions  by  the  aid  of  the  his- 
torical chapters  following  (xxi. — xlv.);  but  these  his- 
torical sections  are  themselves,  according  to  their  own 
inscriptions,  strangely  out  of  order.  For  instance :  after 
having  a  history  of  the  transactions  and  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah  under  Zedekiah's  reign  (xxi. — xxiv.),  we  are 
carried  back  (in  xxv.  and  xxvi.)  to  the  reign  of  Jehoi- 
akim,  and  (in  xxvii.)  brought  down  again  to  Zedekiah. 
Then  in  chapters  x^xv.  and  xxxvi.  we  have  other 
incidents  belonging  to  the  days  of  Jehoiakim,  and  in 
xxxvii.  we  come  again  to  the  imprisonment  of  the  pro- 
phet by  Zedekiah.  These  curious,  and  we  must  say 
careless,  editorial  displacements  of  the  parts  being  ob- 
served and  allowed  for  (and  also  a  curious  mistake  of 
the  common  text  being  corrected  in  xxvii.  1,  where 
Jehoiakim  should  be  Zedekiah^  as  in  the  third  verse), 
the  best  way  to  study  the  book  of  Jeremiah  would  seem 
to  be  this :  After  reading  the  first  six  diapters,  to  study 
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the  narrative  portion,  with  its  included  "  burdens,"  from 
xxi.  to  xlv.  inclusive,  and  then  to  read  the  preceding 
prophecies  and  emblems  from  vii,  to  xx.  inclusive.  By 
these  means,  the  book  of  Jeremiah  becomes  perfectly 
clear  and  intelligible,  as  regards  its  general  meaning 
at  least,  on  the  principle  of  self-explanation;  and  the 
detached  prophecies  almost  find  their  own  places  in 
the  prophet's  biography.  In  Blayney's  translation,  the 
proper  order  is,  as  far  as  asceirtainable,  restored.  He 
prints  the  book  in  the  following  order  of  the  common 
chapters:  Chap.  1—20,  22,  23,  25,  26,  35,  36,  45,  24,' 
29,  30,  31,  27,  28,  21,  34,  37,  32,  33,  38,  39  (ven 
15—18),  39  (ver.  1—14),  40—44,  46  to  the  end.  Let 
the  reader  adopt  this  order,  if  he  pleases ;  and  some  of 
the  prophecies  before  the  twentieth  chapter  will  perhaps 
find  their  places  in  the  history  following. 

Great  light  is  thrown  upon  the  workings  of  the  pro- 
phetic office  by  the  near  insight  given  us  into  the 
personal  history  of  Jeremiah.  He  is,  in  relation  to  his 
fellow-countrymen,  the  clearest-sighted  politician  and 
vrisest  patriot  of  his  day.  The  event  fully  justified  all 
his  anticipations  and  shewed  the  wisdom  of  his  advice. 
He  stands  the  test  proposed  by  Moses  for  ascertaining 
the  true  prophet  from  the  false.  After  the  captivity  of 
Jeconiah  (or  Jehoiachin)  and  the  best'  people  of  the 
land,  if  not  before  that,  time ;  at  least  twelve  years  before 
the  final  catastrophe,  he  sees  clearly  that  there  is  no 
longer  the  slightest  hope  of  resisting  the  Babylonian 
arms;  and  he  advises  timely  submission  as  the  only 
means  of  securing  the  continued  possession  of  their 
homes  in  their  own  land,  and  worship  in  their  sanctuary, 
which  might  be'  stipulated  for  under  Babylonian  pro- 
tection. He  writes  to  his  captive  countrymen  in  Baby- 
lon, exhorting  them  to  be  good  citizens  of  that  country, 
and  to  expect  the  return  of  their  posterity  to  Jerusalem 
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in  seventy  years.  But  there  is  a  strong  party  at  home, 
in  favour  of  alliance  with  Egypt  and  of  continued  re- 
sistance to  Bahylon;  and  many  prophets  prophesy  falsely 
in  order  to  gratify  this  poor  national  pride  which  sur- 
vives national  strength  and  virtue.  One  of  these,  Hana- 
niah  (chap,  xxviii.),  in  the  beginning  of  Zedekiah's 
reign,  has  the  foolhardiness  to  predict  that  in  two  years 
the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Babylon  shall  be  broken,  and 
that  Jeconiah  and  the  captives  who  are  with  him  shall 
return.  Jeremiah  challenges  the  Mosaic  test  of  true 
and  false  prophesying,  by  predicting  Hananiah*s  death 
as  about  to  happen  that  same  year;  and  within  that 
time  he  dies.  Through  the  clamour  of  this  class  of 
prophets,  however,  and  of  priests  favouring  the  same 
feeling,  Jeremiah  is  put  in  the  stocks  and  several  times 
imprisoned ;  on  which  occasions  his  expressions  of  per- 
sonal suffering  are  very  acute,  and,  it  must  be  added, 
his  imprecations  against  his  persecutors  sadly  bitter. 
Under  Jehoiakim,  the  roll  of  his  prophecies  was  insult- 
ingly burnt,  and  he  himself  imprisoned,  and  with  diffi- 
culty, as  it  appears,  preserved  from  sentence  of  death. 
Under  Zedekiah  he  was  again  imprisoned,  with  special 
additions  of  insult  and  cruelty,  that  imbecile  king  con- 
senting, and  yet  at  the  same  time  privately  inquiring 
his  own  impending  fate  from  the  prisoner,  who  consist- 
ently gave  him  this  counsel :  **  Go  forth  to  the  chieftain 
of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  thou  shalt  live,  and  this 
city  shall  not  be  burned  with  fire."  While  the  final 
siege  of  Jerusalem  is  going  on,  and  he  himself  in  prison, 
Jeremiah  buys  the  reversion  of  a  family  field  in  Ana- 
thoth,  executes  the  deed  with  all  form  before  many 
witnesses,  and  provides  as  far  as  possible  for  its  secure 
preservation,  expressing  by  this  emblem  his  confidence 
in  the  future  return  of  the  people  to  their  land ;  **  for 
thus  said  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  Yet 
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again  shall  houses  and  fields  and  vineyards  be  bought  in 
this  land,**  When  the  final  devastation  is  made,  and 
the  poor  remains  of  the  people  come  to  Jeremiah  to  ask 
his  advice  as  to  their  project  of  taking  refuge  in  Egypt, 
he  advises  them  to  stay  in  the  land  and  trust  to  the 
mercy  of  the  king  of  Babylon;  but  they  reject  his  advice, 
and  he,  to  our  surprise,  goes  with  them  himself  into 
Egypt,  where  it  is  believed  he  died,  after  writing  his 
hook  of  Lamentations  on  the  fall  of  his  country. 

The  style  of  Jeremiah,  as  a  poet,  is  powerful,  rich  and 
pathetic.  Occasionally  it  becomes,  for  a  while,  some- 
what dramatic,  after  the  manner  of  Habakkuk,  where 
the  Prophet,  the  People  and  the  Lord,  are  personated 
in  turn. 

Chapters  vii.  viii.  ix.  seem  one  continued  remonstrance 
and  warning  against  the  idolatry  and  wickedness  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,  expressed  in  words  of  burning  and  yet 
dignified  shame  upon  the  apostate  people. 

The  tenth  opens  with  a  finely  contemptuous  picture 
of  idol-making  and  idol-worshiping,  and  puts  in  contrast 
the  majesty  of  the  true  God. 

Chap.  xi.  1 — 17,  is  a  separate  prophecy  with  fresh 
title,  but  no  date,  rebuking  idolatry  and  threatening 
punishment. 

Chap.  xi.  18 —  to  the  end  of  xii.,  is  in  allusion  to  the 
prophet's  first  persecution  by  the  men  of  Anathoth, 
beginning  in  this  abrupt  but  spirited  manner : 

"  Now  the  Lord  hath  given  me  knowledge  of  it,  and  I  know 

it; 
Then  thou  shewedst  me  their  doings ; 
For  I  was  like  a  lamb,  or  an  ox,  that  is  brought  to  the 

slaughter ; 
And  I  knew  not  that  they  had  devised  devices  against  me, 

saying, 
Let  us  destroy  the  tree,  with  the  finiit  thereof. 
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And  let  tu  out  him  off  from  l^e  land  of  the  Hying, 
That  his  name  may  be  no  VKxe  remembered." 

He  prophesies  evil  against  the  men  of  Anathoth,  but 
pleads  earnestly  for  the  removal  of  the  threatened  judg- 
ments against  his  country.  The  answer  of  the  Lord 
(xii.  5 — 17)  is  increasingly  hopeless  as  regards  the  com- 
ing fate  of  Jerusalem,  but  the  return  is  again  hinted. 

In  chap,  xiii.,  the  prophet  describes  himself  as  directed 
to  shew,  by  one  of  his  many  emblematic  actions,  the  ap- 
proaching deportation  of  the  people  to  the  Euphrates  and 
their  long  continuance  there ;  and  he  adds  a  correspond- 
ing burden  in  powerfully  reproachful  poetry.  It  is  in 
some  cases  doubtful  whether  these  emblematic  actions 
were  really  done,  or  only  described  as  supposed  to  be 
done ;  but  in  some  places  it  ought  to  be  quite  clear  at  a 
glance  that  they  cannot  have  been  really  done.  In  this 
instance  the  emblem  is  a  linen  girdle,  which  the  prophet 
is  directed  to  take  to  the  Euphrates  and  hide  in  a  rock; 
and  after  many  days  he  is  supposed  to  fetch  it  back  again, 
and  finds  it  "  marred  and  good  for  nothing.'*  The  force 
of  this  emblem  resides  altogether  in  the  recitation ;  it 
would  evaporate  in  the  doing,  if  two  such  long  journeys 
were  really  undertaken  and  time  enough  left  between 
for  linen  in  a  cave  to  rot.  Some  of  Ezekiel's  emblems 
are,  for  other  more  serious  reasons,  quite  incredible  as 
real  transactions ;  several,  both  of  his  and  Jeremiah's, 
are,  like  the  above,  more  forcible  as  recited  than  if  con- 
ceived of  as  acted. 

Chapters  xiv.  and  xv.  describe  a  drought  with  fearful 
force  and  truth ; — the  people  crying  to  the  Lord  ; — His 
stem  reply : 

"  Thus  have  they  loved  to  wander ; 
They  have  not  refrained  their  feet. 
Therefore  the  Lobd  doth  not  accept  them. 
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He  will  now  remember  their  iniquity, 
And  will  visit  their  sins." 

The  prophet  is  forbidden  to  intercede : 

"  Pray  not  for  this  people  for  good. 
"When  they  fast,  I  will  not  hear  their  cry. 
Though  they  offer  burnt-offering  and  flour-offering,  I  will 

not  accept  them ; 
But  I  will  consume  them  by  the  sword  and  famine  and 

pestilence."  (xiv.  10 — 12.) 

He  pleads,  in  excuse  for  them,  that  false  prophets 
have  deceived  the  people.  Their  falsehood  is  reprobated ; 
but  judgment  must  nevertheless  come,  though  his  own 
eyes  should  run  down  with  tears  night  and  day,  and  the 
people  should  acknowledge  their  iniquity  now  full. 

"  Though  Moses  and  Samuel  should  stand  before  me, 
Yet  my  mind  could  not  be  toward  this  people. 
Cast  them  out  of  my  sight  and  let  them  go  forth ! 
And  if  they  say  unto  thee,"  &c.  (xv.  1,  2.) 

This  sad  and  hopeless  strain  still  continues  through 
chap  xvi,  and  part  of  chap,  xvii.,  with  the  bright  rever- 
sionary hope  again  inserted,  however  (xvi.  14,  15): 
"  Behold,  the  days  shall  come,"  &c. 

"  Take  thee  not  a  wife ; 
Have  no  sons  or  daughters  in  this  place : 

«  «  «  «  « 

They  shall  die  of  grievous  deaths ; 
They  shall  not  be  lamented,  neither  buried,  &c. 
«  «  «  «  « 

I  will  cause  to  cease  out  of  this  place. 

Before  your  eyes  and  in  your  days. 

The  voice  of  mirth  and  the  voice  of  gladness. 

The  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  voice  of  the  bride." 

The  latter  part  of  chap.  xvii.  is  a  separate  burden 
against  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath. 

In  chap,  xviii.,  the  expressive  emblem  of  a  potter 
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re-moulding  a  vesBel  of  clay  that  was  "marred  in  his 
hand**  (spoilt  in  the  making),  is  thus  applied : 

**  Cannot  I  do  as  this  potter, 
"With  you,  0  house  of  Israel,  saith  the  Loild  ? 
Behold,  as  the  clay  is  in  the  potter's  hand, 
So  are  ye  in  mine  hand,  O  house  of  IsraeL 
Whenever  I  speak  concerning  a  nation  or  a  kingdom, 
To  pluck  up,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy  it ; 
If  that  nation  turn  firom  their  evil, 
Against  which  I  have  pronomiced, 
I  will  repent  of  the  evil  that  I  thought  to  do  unto  them. 
And  whenever  I  speak  concerning  a  nation  or  a  kingdom, 
To  huild  and  to  plant  it ; 
If  it  do  evil  in  my  sight, 
That  it  ohey  not  my  voice. 

Then  will  I  repent  of  the  good  wherewith  I  said  I  would 
henefit  them."  (xviii.  6 — 10.) 

The  rest  of  the  chapter  is  equally  fine. 

In  chapters  xix.  and  xx.,  the  emblem  of  a  broken 
bottle,  and  the  accompanying  prophecy  of  Jerusalem's 
overthrow,  bring  persecution  upon  Jeremiah  at  the  hands 
of  Pashur,  the  son  of  Immer  the  priest ;  and  the  prophet 
thus  lays  bare  his  own  self-conflict  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  painful  mission.  How  often  has  such  a  conflict  to 
be  sustained  between  duty  and  ease ! 

"  O  LoED,  thou  didst  allure  me,  and  I  was  allured ; 

Thou  didst  encourage  me,  and  didst  prevail ; 

I  am  become  a  laughing-stock  every  day, 

Bidicule  hath  spent  its  fuU  force  upon  me. 

For,  as  often  as  I  speak. 

Whether  I  cry  out  against  injustice  or  proclaim  devasta- 
tion, 
.  The  word  of  Jehovah  is  turned  against  me 

Into  matter  of  reproach  and  derision  continually. 

But  when  I  say,  I  wiU  not  make  mention  of  it, 

Neither  will  I  speak  any  more  in  his  name, 
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Then  it  becomes  in  my  heart  as  burning  fire  pent  up  in 

my  bones, 
And  though  I  weary  myself  with  refraining,  yet  I  cannot." 

(xx.  7—9.) 

And  he  "  curses  his  day,"  Kke  Job  (14 — 18). 

Of  the  prose  chapters,  with  prophecies  intermixed 
and  explained  by  their  connection  with  the  history 
(xxi.-T-xlv.  inclusive),  we  need  not  speak  further,  except 
to  notice  some  of  the  more  remarkiable  passages  which 
promise  a  return  from  captivity,  and  strikingly  illustrate 
the  prophetic  ideal  of  Judaism.  Several  of  these  are 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  and,  by  a  further  refine- 
ment of  the  Jewish  idea,  made  applicable  to  the  spiritual 
kingdom  of  Christ. 

"  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lobd, 
That  I  will  raise  unto  David  a  righteous  Branch, 
And  a  king  shall  reign  and  prosper, 
And  shall  execute  judgment  and  justice  in  the  land. 
In  his  days  Judah  shall  be  saved. 
And  Israel  shall  dweU  safely ; 
And  this  is  his  name  whereby  he  shall  be  called, 
Jehovabc-is-otjb-Eighteoxtsness. 
Therefore,  behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lobd, 
When  they  shall  no  more  say,  *  As  the  Lord  liveth. 
Who  brought  up  the  chiLdren  of  Israel  from  the  land  of 

Egypt;' 
But,  '  As  the  Lord  liveth,  who  brought  up 
And  led  the  race  of  Israel  out  of  the  north  country,' — 
And  from  all  countries  whither  I  had  driven  them ; 
And  they  shall  dweU  in  their  own  land." 

(xxiii.  5^8.) 

This  passage  occurs  again,  slightly  varied,  in  chap, 
xxxiii.  14 — 18. 

Chapters  xxx.  and  xxxi.  enlarge  upon  the  general 
topic, — the  wickedness  of  Judah,  the  inevitable  capti- 
vity, the  return.     It  is  in  this  connection  that 
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''A  voice  hath  been  heard  in  Eamah, 
Lamentation  and  bitter  weeping; 
Bachely  weeping  for  her  children, 
Beftiseth  to  be  comforted  because  they  are  no  more. 
Thus  saith  the  Lobd  : 
Befrain  thy  voice  from  weeping, 
And  thine  eyes  from  tears, 
For  thy  work  shall  be  rewarded,  saith  the  Lobd  ; 
They  shall  come  back  from  the  land  of  the  enemy. 
There  is  hope  for  thy  foture  days,  saith  the  Lo&d, 
That  thy  children  shall  come  again  to  their  own  border." 

(xxxi.  15—17.) 

This  is  altogether  one  of  the  finest  chapters  in  Jere- 
miah ;  full  of  power,  poetry,  feeling,  pathos.  It  is  in 
this  connection  that  the  proverb  of  hereditary  account- 
ability is  revoked : 

**  In  those  days  they  shall  say  no  more. 
The  fathers  have  eaten  a  sour  grape. 
And  the  children's  teeth  are  set  (m  edge. 
But  every  one  shall  die  for  his  own  iniquity ; 
Every  man  that  eateth  the  sour  grape. 
His  teeth  shall  be  set  on  edge."  (29,  30.) 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  the  "  new  covenant "  is 
promised : 

"  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel 
And  with  the  house  of  Judah  a  new  covenant. 
Not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with  their 

fathers, 
In  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand 
To  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ; — 
Which  my  covenant  they  broke, 

Though  I  was  a  husband  unto  them,  saith  the  Loed  ; — 
But  this  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house 

of  Israel : 
After  those  days,  saith  the  Loed,  I  will  put  my  law  in 

their  inward  pjirts. 
And  upon  their  hearts  will  I  write  it ; 
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And  I  will  be  their  God^  and  they  shall  be  my  people. 
And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbour, 
And  every  man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lobd  ; 
For  they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest 

of  them,  saith  the  Lobd  ; 
For  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity. 
And  I  will  remember  their  sin  no  more." 

(31—34.) 

The  second  part  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  from  chap, 
xlvi.,  relates  to  foreign  nations;  being  intitled^  "The 
word  of  the  Lord  which  came  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet 
concerning  the  Gentiles,"  or  other  nations.  The  nations 
concerned  are ; 

(1.)  The  Egyptians,  in  reference  to  the  recovery  of 
Carchemish  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  his  invasion  of 
Egypt; 

(2.)  The  Philistines,  to  be  devastated  by  him  on  his 
way; 

(3.)  The  Moabites,  in  which  prophecy  Jeremiah  has 
many  parts  of  the  old  burden  already  mentioned  as  pre- 
served by  Isaiah ; 

(4.)  The  Ammonites,  then  possessing  the  trazusjordanic 
provinces ; 

(5.)  The  Edomites,  i^inst  whom  he  has  passages  in 
common  with  Obadiah ; 
.    (6.)  Damascus; 

(7.)  Kedar  and  Hazor  in  Arabia,  in  danger  from 
Nebuchadnezzar ; 

(8.)  Elam  (the  coimtry  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  sometimes  taken  to  mean  Persia  generally) ; 

(9.)  and  last,  the  great  Babylcm  herself,  which  is  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  Medes,  mentioned  by  name,  and 
the  Jewish  people  to  be  restored.  This  prediction  ex- 
tends over  chapters  1.  and  li.  It  was  written,  as  the 
postscript  tells  us,  on  the  captivity  of  Zedekiah,  and 
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I  sent  to  Babylon  by  the  hand  of  Seraiah,  the  king's 
chief  chamberlain,  whom  Jeremiah  enjoined  to  read  it 
to  the  exiles  in  Babylon.  Hopeful  and  brave  words  of 
comfort  for  them  and  their  families ! 

**  Thus  far  are  the  words  of  Jeremiah,"  marks  the 
original  ending  of  the  book  at  the  end  of  chap.  li.  The 
added  chapter,  as  already  observed,  is  a  later  appendage, 
chiefly  repetitional. 

Thb  liAicEirrATioNS  OF  Jebehiah 

Are,  properly  speaking,  a  continuation  of  his  prophesy- 
ings,  probably  written  by  him  during  his  retirement  in 
Egypt.  They  are  what  the  title  expresses, — a,  kind  of 
elegy  on  the  fallen  Jerusalem,  with  a  part  (chap,  iii.) 
devoted  more  particularly  to  the  prophet's  personal  sor- 
rows. 

The  composition  of  this  book  is  somewhat  elaborate 
and  artificial.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  chapter, 
its  verses  are  acrostic  or  alphabetical,  in  the  style  already 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  some  of  the  Psalms,  probably 
of  a  comparatively  recent  date.  Each  of  the  five  chap- 
ters of  the  Lamentations  consists  of  twenty-two  verses, 
or  a  multiple  of  twenty-two,  that  being  the  number  of 
letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  The  first,  second  and 
fourth  chapters  are  simply  acrostic,  with  a:few  irregula- 
rities which  probably  did  not  exist  originally.  The  first 
and  second  have  usually,  but  not  quite  uniformly,  three 
versicles  to  each  letter ;  the  fourth  has  two.  The  third, 
consisting  of  sixty-six  verses,  is  acrostic  in  triplets,  hav- 
ing three  A  lines,  then  three  B,  and  so  on.  The  fifth 
has  twenty-two  verses,  but  they  are  destitute  of  this 
device.  This  structure,  which  is  totally  disguised  in 
the  common  version,  is  well  shewn  in  Noyes's  transla- 
tion,— except,  of  course,  the  acrosticism,  which  cannot 
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"be  imitated,  and  could  only  be  marked  by  placing  the 
Hebrew  letters  at  the  head  of  each  change,  as  is  done  in 
the  common  version  of  Psalm  cxix. 

A  true  dirge  is  this  poem,  over  fallen  Jerusalem.  Yet 
the  poet  is  strong  in  religious  trust ;  he  acknowledges 
that  the  Lord  has  fulfilled  His  word  of  threatening,  and 
trusts  that  the  word  of  restoration  will  also  be  fulfilled 
in  due  time. 


(About  595—572  B.  C.) 


He  prophesied  altogether  during  the  captivity.  He 
was  among  the  captives  carried  into  Mesopotamia  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  with  king  Jeconiah,  twelve  years  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  This  deportation  took 
place  about  B.  C.  600 ;  and  Ezekiel  expressly  dates  the 
beginning  of  his  prophetic  oflSce  in  the  fifth  year  of  this 
captivity,  while  the  prophecies  that  seem  to  have  been 
his  latest  were  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  captivity, 
or  the  fourteenth  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
By  the  thirtieth  year,  mentioned  in  his  introduction,  he 
is  supposed  to  mean  the  thirtieth  of  his  own  age. 

The  scene  of  his  captivity  was  the  river  Chebar,  the 
modern  Khabour,  which  flows  westwards  through  Meso- 
potamia into  the  Euphrates,  about  35^  deg.  N.  latitude, 
about  300  miles  north-west  from  Babylon,  and  140  or 
150  west  from  Nineveh.  Here,  according  to  the  general 
policy  of  those  times,  the  conquered  people  were  placed 
as  a  colony  in  the  land  of  their  conquerors. 

Ezekiel  was  thus  contemporary  in  a  great  degree  with 
Jeremiah,  beginning  somewhat  later  and  continuing  to 
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prophesy  after  the  other  had  ceased.  What  the  one  is 
announcing  in  Jerusalem  to  the  few  Jews  who  remain 
there,  the  other  is  telling  to  the  victims  of  the  first  cap- 
tivity in  their  exile,  and  probably  publishing  in  J^iisa- 
lem  also.  Such  is  EzekieFs  mission.  There  is  no  new 
subject  of  prophecy  in  his  pages ;  but  there  is  mudi 
that  is  characteristic  of  his  writings  among  those  of  his 
compeers. 

Ezekiers  burdens  (contrary  to  the  prevalent  practice) 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  in  prose, — ^stately,  measured 
prose.  It  is  only  occasionally  that  the  measure  becomes 
distinct  enough,  and  the  parallelism  sufficiently  recurrent, 
to  be  considered  as  poetry.  This  is  the  case,  however, 
with  chapters  vii.  xix.  xxviii-  12 — 19,  and  xxxi.  xxxii. 

The  "  living  creatures"  in  the  prophetic  vision,  de- 
scribed at  the  beginning  of  the  book  and  repeated  in 
chap.  X.,  which  (though  the  whole  description  is  very 
difficult  to  realize  as  a  distinct  picture  to  the  mind)  have 
plainly  the  human  face  and  general  figure,  with  the 
wings  of  a  bird  and  the  feet  of  an  ox,  seem  to  gain  a 
local  propriety  and  something  of  an  explanation,  as  hav- 
ing been  locally  suggested  to  the  prophet's  mind,  from 
the  lately  disinterred  monuments  of  the  Assyrian  cities, 
in  which  these  and  similar  combinations  are  perpetual. 
The  human-headed  and  winged  bulls  of  Assyrian  wor- 
ship are  made  ministering  servants  of  Jehovah's  glory  in 
the  vision  of  his  prophet  by  the  river  Chebar.  Curious 
and  decisive  corroboration  of  the  antiquity  of  this  Jewish 
book  of  Ezekiel,  which  has  been  describing  this  strange 
imagery,  to  the  perpetual  wonder  of  the  Christian  church, 
all  these  ages,  while  the  sculptured  bulls  of  Nineveh 
lay  entombed  and  unknown ! 

The  emblematic  style  of  instruction  common  among 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  receives  illustration  from  Ezekiel. 
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In  vision  he  seems  to  eat  a  book-roll  inscribed  within 
and  without  (so  full  and  overflowing)  with  lamentations 
and  woe.      It  was  by  his  telling  this  vision,  that  the 
emblem  had  its  force  upon  the  people;   the  emblem 
itself  being  transacted  only  in  vision.     So,  his  besieging 
the  city  drawn  upon  a  tile ;  his  lying  on  his  left  side 
390  days,  to  image  (as  Grotius  explains)  the  disobedience 
of  Israel  390  years  from  the  days  of  Solomon's  idolatry ; 
and  then  40  more  on  his  right  side,  for  the  40  years  of 
Judah  from  Josiah's  purgation  of  the   temple  to  its 
destruction ;  his  shaving  off  his  hair  and  dividing  it  into 
three  parts,  to  image  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  as 
some  destroyed  in  the  siege,  others  in  the  flight,  and 
others  taken  captive ; — ^all  these,  feeble  emblems  as  they 
seem  to  us  in  telling,  would  have  been  feebler  still  if 
publicly  acted.   His  wife's  death  (ch.  xxiv.)  and  his  silent 
sorrow,  turned  by  him  to  an  emblem  of  the  coming  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  seems  to  have  been  a  real  event. 
So  may  perhaps  have  been  his  removing  from  his  house, 
as  an  emblem  of  Judah  going  into  captivity. 

Ezekiel  twice  mentions  his  younger  contemporary, 
Daniel,  as  well  known  and  highly  reputed.  He  also 
mentions  Job  as  a  real  historical  personage,  joining  both 
these  names  with  that  of  Noah  :  "  When  a  land  sinneth 
against  me,  *  *  *  though  these  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel 
and  Job,  were  in  it,  they  should  deliver  but  their  own 
souls  by  their  righteousness,  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah." 
This  was  written  (xiv.  14  and  20)  apparently  before  the 
destruction  of  the  city.  The  other  place  is  in  a  later 
prophecy  against  the  prince  of  Tyre  (xxviii.  3),  to  whom 
the  prophet  says  ironically,  "  Behold,  thou  art  wiser  than 
Daniel !"  implying  that  the  wisdom  of  Daniel  had  already 
become  proverbial,  not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  among 
the  Babylonians,  and  that  the  allusion  would  be  intelli- 
gible to  those  who  were  doomed  to  fall  before  the  latter. 
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A  brief  abstract  of  the  book  of  Ezekiel  will  best  ena- 
ble us  to  mark  its  salient  points. 

The  first  seven  chapters  seem  continuous,  and  belong 
to  the  fifth  year  of  Jeconiah's  captivity.  They  denounce 
the  coming  woe  of  the  holy  cjty, — the  seventh  chapter 
rising  into  poetry  of  the  average  prophetic  level  in  re- 
ference to  this  frequent  subject. 

Chapters  viii. — xi.  are  dated  the,  sixth  year  and  the 
sixth  month,  the  fifth  day  of  the  month,  when  ^'  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  fell  upon"  the  prophet,  and  being  carried 
in  vision  to  Jerusalem,  he  seei^  the  loathsome  idolatries 
practised  there,  while  a  scribe  goes  through  the  city  to 
mark  the  forehead  of  every  one  who  sighs  and  wails  for 
the  abominations,  and  six  executioners  follow  to  slay  all 
who  are  not  marked ;  in  the  result,  there  is  none  marked 
but  the  prophet  himself.  He  sees  the  vision  of  the 
"  living  creatures"  again ;  the  return  from  captivity  is 
promised,  and  he  comes  back  in  his  vision  to  Chaldea, 
and  tells  the  captives  all  the  things  that  the  Lord  had 
shewed  him. 

In  chap.  xii.  he  gives  an  emblem  of  the  deportation 
of  the  remaining  Jews  by  carrying  his  household  fur- 
niture out  of  his  house,  and  estpounds  the  meaning  of 
the  sign  accordingly. 

False  prophets  are  then  denounced,  who  say  Peace, 
when  there  is  no  peace;  and  their  discomfiture  is  threat- 
ened. The  guilt  of  the  Israelitish  people  is  enlarged 
upon  under  various  illustrations;  and  in  chap.  xvi.  under 
that  forcible  but  coarse  imagery  already  alluded  to  as 
frequent  with  the  Jewish  prophets,  which  is  resumed, 
with  yet  more  offensive  reiteration,  in  chap,  xxiii. 

King  Zedekiah*s  inglorious  fate  is  told  in  **a  riddle 
and  a  parable"  (xvii.),  where  Babylon  and  Egypt  are  two 
eagles  cropping  off  the  shoots  of  a  cedar  tree ;  but  the 
highest  branch  of  the  cedar  is  yet  to  be  planted  in  the 
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mountaiD  of  the  height  of  Israel^  and  to  become  a  goodly 
eedar,  in  the  shadow  of  whose  branches  all  fowl  of  every 
wing  shall  dwelL 

In  chap,  xviii.)  Ezekiel^  in  a  fine  moral  tone^  repu- 
diates (as  Jeremiah  had  done)  the  proverb  in  which  the 
Jews  seem  to  have  sought  self-justification  under  their 
growing  calamities:  "  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes, 
and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge*"  He  vindicates 
the  equity  of  the  Divine  dealings,  emphatically  declar- 
ing, "  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die ;"  "  The  son 
shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  shall  the 
fcther  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son;"  "  The  righteousness 
of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the  wickedness 
of  the  wicked  upon  him ;"  and,  **  If  the  wicked  turn 
from  his  sin,  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right, 
he  shall  surely  live,  he  shall  not  die."  All  such  declara- 
tions, bespeaking  a  strong  faith  in  the  righteousness  of 
the  Divine  character  and  government,  must,  one  would 
think,  have  tended  to  develope  and  cherish  among  the 
Jews  the  idea  of  inward  and  spiritual  retribution,  and  pro- 
bably that  of  a  future  life.  The  idea  of  this  eighteenth 
chapter  is  the  germ  of  that  grand  thirty-third,  than 
which  there  is  nothing  finer  in  the  moral  writings  of  the 
Jews,  and  nothing  truer  to  •  the  human  sense  of  Divine 
equity  and  mercy. 

Chap.  xix.  is  a  poetical  lamentation  for  the  princes 
or  leaders  of  Israel.  Chaps,  xx. — xxii.  rehearse  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  re-announce  the  com- 
ing destruction  not  only  of  Judea,  but  of  the  Ammon- 
ites at  the  same  time ;  and  xxiv.  concludes  this  part  of 
the  book  with  the  death  of  the  prophet's  wife,  and  its 
application  as  an  emblem  of  the  coming  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

There  next  follow  "  burdens"  against  other  nations. 
The  first  (xxv.)  are  against  Ammon,  Moab,  Edom  and 
Philistia.    Then  (xxvi.  xxvii.)  is  a  celebrated  one  against 
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Tyre^  much  valued  by  secular  historians  as  a  description 
of  that  ancient  mart  ortra£Sc.  It  is  dated  in  the  eleventh 
year,  that  is  while  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  going  on ; 
and  the  prophet  represents  Tyre  as  meanly  and  selfishly 
exulting  over  her  rival's  doom,  saying,  **  Aha !  she  is 
broken  that  was  the  gate  of  the  nations ;  now  is  all 
transferred  to  me ;  I  shall  be  full,  now  that  she  is  deso- 
late." The  prophet  says,  the  Lord  will  bring  against 
Tyre,  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon,  a  king  of  kings 
from  the  North,  &c.  (xxvi.  7 — ).  Chap,  xxviii.  is  a 
separate  "burden"  against  the  prince  of  Tyre,  and  to 
the  prose  denunciation  a  poetical  dirge  is  added.  A 
short  burden  against  Sidon  follows  in  less  severe  strain. 
Prophecies  against  Egypt  occupy  the  next  four  chap- 
ters (xxix. — ^xxxii.).  The  first  of  these  is  dated  the 
tenth  month  of  the  tenth  year,  and  is  very  similar  in  its 
tone  to  that  against  Tyre.  The  prophet  evidently  anti- 
cipates the  spread  of  the  conquests  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  Egypt  next,  and  with  apparent  satisfaction  for  its 
having  proved  "  a  staff  of  reed  to  the  house  of  Israel." 
He  declares  explicitly  that  Egypt  shall  be  utterly  waste 
and  desolate  from  Migdol  to  Syene  (from  north  to  south), 
and  uninhabited  by  man  or  beast  for  forty  years ;  the 
Egyptians  to  be  dispersed  among  other  nations  during 
that  space  of  time,  and  then  to  be  restored  to  their  land, 
but  as  a  base  kingdom  thenceforth.  Then  follows,  out 
of  order  (xxix.  17 — xxx.  19),  another  burden  against 
Egypt,  delivered  seventeen  years  afterwards,  when  Ne- 
buchadnezzar had  destroyed  Tyre.  Here  Ezekiel  speaks 
yet  more  boldly  of  the  coming  ruin  of  Egypt'  by  his 
hands :  "  The  day  is  near,  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  near, 
a  cloudy  day.  The  sword  shall  come  upon  Egypt," 
&c.  Egypt  shall  be  "wages"  to  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
his  army,  who  have  had  no  wages  from  Tyre  (probably 
because  the  Tyrians  carried  away  most  of  their  valuable 
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effects  in  ships).  And  this  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar is  to  put  an  end  to  its  idolatry.  A  poetical 
burden  against  Egypt,  delivered  in  the  eleventh  year, 
the  third  month,  and  two  more  in  the  twelfth  year  (which 
Newcome  thinks  diould  be  the  eleventh)  and  twelfth 
month,  conclude  this  portion  of  Ezekiers  prophecies. 

In  this  connection  we  may  notice  the  occurrence  of 
one  of  the  common  topics^  the  loci  communes,  of  Hebrew 
prophetic  poetry,  which  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
scriptural  student  to  understand  in  its  designed  figu- 
rative sense.  After  predicting  the  capture  of  Egypt  by 
Babylon  under  the  image  of  a  huge  sea-monster  dragged 
out  of  the  water,  the  prophet  adds : 

*'  And  when  I  shall  quench  thee,  I  will  cover  the  heaven, 
And  make  the  stars  thereof  dark  ; 
I  will  cover  the  sun  with  a  cloud, 
And  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light. 
All  the  bright  lights  of  heaven  will  I  make  dark  over 

thee. 
And  set  darkness  upon  thy  land,  saith  the  Loed  God." 

•        (xxxii.  7,  8.) 

It  is  one  of  the  commonest  yet  most  striking  scrip- 
tural figures  of  speech,  to  denote  great  calamities,  of  a 
national  kind  especially,  by  representing  the  heavenly 
bodies  as  withdrawing  their  customary  light. 

But  the  most  remarkable  thing  -connected  with  these 
very  explicit  prophecies  against  Egypt  is,  that  they  were 
not^  fulfilled.  In  vain  do  interpreters,  assuming  that 
they  must  have  been  accomplished,  attempt  to  explain 
the  specific  denunciation  of  calamity  to  come  by  the 
hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  last  forty  years,  and  to  be 
followed  by  restoration  and  true  worship,  as  having  been 
fulfilled  in  the  long  centuries  of  subjection  and  anarchy 
which  Egypt  has  experienced.  To  human  expectation 
nothing  was  more  likely,  in  Ezekiel's  day,  than  that  the 
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progress  of  the  Babylonian  arms  would  be  such  as  is 
here  written ;  but  the  fact  proved  otherwise.  Jeremiah 
had  before  expressed  similar  anticipations,  but  with 
less  fulness  and  precision  (Jerem.  xliii.  10 — 13  andxlvi. 
13 — ^£6).  The  theologian  must  fSstce  these  facts  honestly, 
and  interpret  the  prophetic  office  and  powers  accordingly. 
This  has  been  candidly  and  wisely  done  by  Mr.  Kenrick 
in  his  "  Ancioit  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs"  (Vol.  II. 
pp.418,  419): 

"  That  an  invasion  of  Egypt  actually  took  place  is  probable. 
ICegasthenes  asserted  that  Kauocodrosoros  (Nebachadnezzar) 
had  led  his  army  as  feir  as  the  pillars  of  Hercnles,  and  con- 
quered great  part  of  Lybia.  Unless  this  is  a  pure  fiction,  he 
must  have  made  conquests  to  the  westward  of  Egypt,  whicli 
he  could  not  do  without  passing  through  the  northern  border 
of  that  country. 

"  Now  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  implies  no  more  than  such 
a  passage,  accompanied  by  the  usual  outrages  of  a  victorious 
army.  It  does  not  describe  a  permanent  occupation.  The 
prophet  declares  that  '  he  would  spread  his  pavilion  in  Tah- 
penes  (Daphnse),  break  the  images  of  Bethshemesh  (Keliopolis), 
and  lay  waste  Noph*(Memphis) ;  that  he  should  array  himself 
with  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  a  shepherd  putteth  on  his  garment, 
and  go  forth  thence  in  peace.'  He  might  be  deterred  from 
attempting  the  conquest  of  Middle  and  Upper  Egypt  by  the 
power  of  Apries,  or  dissuaded  by  his  submission.  This  expla- 
nation, however,  will  not  apply  to  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel, 
according  to  which  man  and  beast  were  to  be  cut  off  fix)m  the 
land,  from  Migdol  to  Syene,  and  Egypt  to  be  desolate  for  forty 
years.  The  remark  is  often  forced  upon  one  who  compares 
prophecy  with  history,  that  the  prophet,  in  enlarging  upon  his 
theme  and  carrying  it  out  into  details,  indulges  his  own  pecu- 
liar genius,  and  obeys  in  some  measure  the  impulse  of  his  own 
feeling.     The  genius  of  Ezekiel  was  exaggerative*  and  vehe- 

•  •«  Ezekiel — est  atrox,  yehemens,  tragicus,  totus  in  hivdHTu,  fre- 
quens  in  repetitionibus,  non  decoris  aut  gratis  causa,  sed  ex  indigna- 
tione  et  violentia."     (Lowth  de  sacra  poesi  Hebraeorum,  xxi.) 
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menty  whereas  the  style  of  Jeremiah  is  more  simple  and  pro* 
sale  It  would  be  pushing  a  n^ative  argument  too  iai  to  deny 
any  invasion  of  Egypt  by  I^ebuchadnezzar,  because  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  Herodotus ;  but  to  relate  its  desolation  for  a  long 
series  of  years  as  a  fact,  would  be  a  violation  of  all  principles 
of  historical  criticism.  It  is  certain  that  fi:t)m  this  time  there 
"Was  no  hostility  between  Egypt  and  Babylon,  and  there  is  even 
reason  to  think  that  Nebuchadnezzar  married  an  Egyptian 
jnincess.'' 

The  noble  thirty-third  chapter,  which  so  grandly 
describes  the  duties  of  a  prophet  ^'  set  as  a  watchman 
unto  the  house  of  Israel,"  and  vindicates  the  strictly 
personal  responsibility  of  good  and  evil  actions,  declaring 
also  the  sufficiency  of  repentance  in  the  sight  of  a  holy 
God,  is  perhaps,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  the  best  known 
chapter  in  EzekieL  Certainly  it  is  that  in  which  he  is 
known  to  the  greatest  advantage.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
illustrations  of  the  pure  morality  of  Judaism,  and  of 
the  utter  subordination  of  ceremony  in  the  true  Jewish 
thought. 

The  latter  part  of  this  chapter  records  the  arrival  of 
the  news,  in  the  twelfth  year  ot  the  captivity,  the  tenth 
month,  the  fifth  day,  that  "  the  city  is  smitten."  The 
prophet  laments  the  infatuation  and  apathy  of  the  people, 
and  denounces  the  faithlessness  of  their  rulers ;  but 
promises  that  the  Lord  himself  will  seek  after  them 
and  restOTe  them  to  their  land,  and  appoint  a  true  and 
faithful  Shepherd  over  them,  "  even  my  servant  David ;" 
that  is,  a  king  of  the  stock  of  David^  under  whom  all 
prosperity  and  blessing  shall  accrue  to  the  flock  of  the 
Lord.  This  ends  chap,  xxxiv.  After  a  prophecy  against 
Edom  (xxxv.),  he  returns  to  the  promise  of  future  happy 
times  for  Israel,  likening  the  event  (xxxvii.)  to  the 
restoring  of  life  to  dry  bones,  and  expressly  declaring 
that  the  houses  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  shall  be  united 
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as  one  people  on  their  return  to  their  land :  ''  One  king 
shall  be  king  to  them  ^1,  and  they  shall  no  more  be  two 
nations ;  and  they  and  their  children  shall  dwell  in  the 
land  for  ever.** 

But  certain  barbarous  nations  from  farther  north, 
Magog,  Meshech  and  Tubal,  ^*  all  of  them  riding  upon 
horses/*  with  Gog  as  their  leader,  will  attack  Israel  when 
thus  restored  and  dwelling  in  unwalled  villages  without 
bars  and  gates  (again  the  ideal  Jewish  future) ;  but  they 
will  strive  in  vain.  They  shall  be  utterly  discomfited. 
The  Scythians  or  Tartars  seem  to  be  here  meant.  They 
were  already  becoming  formidable  to  the  nations  south 
of  them ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  come  into 
conflict  with  the  Jews.  Some  suppose  the  Graeco-Syrian 
kingdom  under  the  successors  of  Alexander  to  be  meant; 
but  this  supposition  plainly  comes  from  the  assumed 
necessity  of  finding  a  frdfilment  (ch.  xxxviii.  xxxix.}. 

The  rest  of  the  book  (xl. — xlviii.)  is  a  vision  of  the 
restored  Jerusalem,  dated  in  the  "25th  year  of  our 
captivity,  the  14th  year  after  the  city  was  smitten," 
when  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  the  prophet,  and 
brought  him  into  the  land  of  Israel  in  vision.  The 
details  of  the  expected  New  Jerusalem  we  need  not 
here  pursue  at  large;  but,  generally  speaking,  they 
were  by  no  means  reedized  in  extent  and  grandeur;  while 
a  few  of  them  are  too  remarkable  for  us  to  pass  by. 
The  temple  and  its  various  parts  having  been  described, 
"  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  came  from  the  way  of 
the  East"  to  occupy  it,  and  the  visions  were  again  "like 
the  vision  by  the  river  Chebar."  Then  the  expected 
division  of  the  land  on  the  restoration  is  described,  in 
terms  that  utterly  perplex  the  interjMreters.  A  holy 
portion  of  land  is  to  be  reserved  for  the  priests,  another 
for  the  Levites,  and  another  for  the  city  and  its  suburbs 
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and  for  common  land^  the  whole  making  a  square  of 
tiearly  *50  miles  *  each  way;  and  next  adjoining  to  this 
**  holy  oblation,"  on  two  sides,  if  not  on  all  four,  is  to  be 
reserved  a  portion  for  the  prince,  */  to  be  to  him  a  pos- 
jsession  in  Israel,  that  my  princes  may  no  more  oppress 
my  people.**  This  intire  district  would  stretch  across 
the  land  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Jordan, 
On  the  north  and  south  of  it  the  tribes  are  to  be  settled 
in  parallel  strips,  stretching  from  east  to  west,  in  the 
following  order,  beginning  at  the  north  of  Palestine : 
Dan,  Asher,  Naphtali,  Manasseh,  Ephraim,  Reuben, 
Judah ;  then  the  holy  oblation ;  then,  south  of  it,  the 
remaining  tribes,  Benjamin,  Simeon,  Issachar,  Zebulun, 
Gad.  The  arrangement  of  the  central  square  would, 
according  to  the  prophet's  description,  seem  to  be  some- 
how thus : 
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It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  we  do  not  find  anything 
of  this  kind  to  have  been  even  attempted  on  the  return 
•  25,000  measuring  reeds  of  6  great  cubits,  or  3|  yards,  each. 
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from  the  captivity.  And  the  scale  on  which  Zerubbabers 
temple  was  built  fell  short  even  of  the  former  one^* 
instead  of  exceeding  it^  as  here  anticipated. 

Another  part  of  ^zekieFs  description  of  the  expected 
new  city  and  temple  is  very  remarkable,  as  it  seems  to. 
be  an  exaggeration  and  literalizing  of  an  idea  which,  as 
found  in  Joel  and  Zechariah,  is  poetically  beautiful  and 
spiritually  true. 

Joel,  predicting  "  that  day,"  says  (iii.  18) : 

"  The  moimtains  shall  drop  down  new  wine, 
And  the  hills  shall  flow  with  milk, 
And  all  the  rivers  of  Judah  shall  flow  with  waters, 
And  a  fountain  shall  come  forth  of  the  house  of  the  Loild, 
And  shall  water  the  valley  of  Shittim"  (by  the  Dead  Sea). 

And  Zechariah  (xiii.  1)  says : 

.   "  In  that  day  there  shall  he  a  fountain  opened. 

To  the  house  of  David  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
For  sin  and  for  undeanness.'' 

And  again  (xiv.  8) : 

'*  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day, 
That  living  waters  shall  go  out  from  Jerusalem, 
Half  of  them  toward  the  eastern  sea. 
And  half  of  them  toward  the  western  sea." 

But  Ezekiel,  in  his  vision  (chap,  xlvii.),  is  led  out 
eastward  from  the  temple  a  thousand  cubits,  and  the 
waters  were  to  the  soles  of  his  feet ;  a  thousand  more, 
and  they  were  up  to  his  knees ;  a  thousand  further,  and 
the  waters  were  to  the  loins ;  a  thousand  more,  and 
it  was  a  river  to  swim  in.  These  waters  run  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  heal  its  waters,  so  that  fish  can  live  in  it 
as  well  as  in  the  Mediterranean.  Does  not  the  figure 
lose  its  truth,  as  weU  as  its  beauty,  when  thus  urged 
and  intensified  in  Ezekiel's  hands?     Was  it  not  sug- 

♦  Ezra  iii.  12,  Haggai  ii.  3,  Zech.  iv.  10. 
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gestiye,  as  left  by  his  predecessors,  of  the  highest  in 
fluences  of  the  restored  Judaism ;  or  even  of  Christianity,  ^ 
whiqh  arose  out  of  it  ? 

As  to  the  dimensions  of  the  city  and  temple,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  land,  &c.,  interpreters  are  pretty  well  agreed 
that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  them  with  the  histo- 
rical facts  of  the  return  from  exile  as  given  in  the  books 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.     Some  have  therefore  supposed 
that  the  prophecy  refers  to  a  yet  future  developement 
of  Judaism.     But  this  surely  would  be  like  expecting  a 
retrograde  course  of  the  Divine  manifestations.    *'  Hav- 
ing begun  in  the  spirit"  (as  St.  Paul  says),  it  would  be 
like  expecting  to  "be  made  perfect  by  the  flesh."     Nor 
would  it  really  save  Ezekiel's  correctness  after  all,  for 
he  plainly  speaks  to  the  captives  in  Babylon  of  the  re- 
storation of  their  race  from  that  captivity.   Dathe's  sug- 
gestion (see  Pictorial  Bible,  Ezek.  xl.),  that  it  is  not  a 
prophecy  of  what  would  be,  but  a  description  of  what 
ought  to  be,  if  all  the  Jews  would  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  land  (which  they 
notoriously  did  not  when  the  time  came),  approaches 
pretty  nearly,  in  effect,  to  the  interpretation  here  given 
of  it  as  being,  in  the  most  obvious  sense  of  language, 
Ezekiel's  ideal  of  a  temple  and  city  such  as  were  never 
really  built,  and  a  polity  never  actually  carried  out; 
the  colossal  scale  of  the  buildings  being  probably  sug- 
gested to  the  prophet's  imagination  by  that  of  the  cities, 
palaces  and  temples  in  Assyria. 

Ezekiel  is  continually  designated  the  Son  of  Man. 
"  Son  of  Man,  speak  to  the  house  of  Israel."  "  Now,  O 
Son  of  Man,  I  have  set  thee  a  watchman  unto  the  house 
of  Israel."  The  title  is  as  frequent  in  this  book,  as  it  is 
in  the  Gospels  in  reference  to  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  easy 
to  see  its  appropriateness  to  a  Hebrew  prophet,  though 
it  may  not  be  apparent  why  it  is  used  of  Ezekiel  alone. 

t3 
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In  the  common  Hebrew  idiom,  a  Son  of  Sorrow  means 
a  sorrowful  man;  a  Son  of  Violence,  a  violeni  man;  a 
Son  of  Valour,  a  valiant  man,  and  so  forth.  Son  of 
Man,  by  this  analogy,  might  denote,  as  it  sometimes 
does,  a  Child  of  Mortality,  a  participant  in  human  fedlty ; 
but  it  may  equally  well  denote  one  who  is  full  a£  human 
syinpathies.  And  this  latter  seems  its  evident  meanii^ 
when  applied  to  a  prophet.  He  is  a  Son  of  Humanity, 
a  man  devoted  to  all  human  interests,  desiring  and  labour- 
ing for  the  best  good  of  his  fellow-men,  mourning  their 
sins  and  relieving  their  sorrows,  rejoicing  in  their  virtue 
and  happiness.  Such  Sons  of  Man  were  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  Such  a  Son  of  Man,  above  all  others,  was 
Jesus  Christ. 


THE  LATER  ISAIAH  [?]. 
(Is.  3d.—lxvi.) 

The  captivity  of  seventy  years  draws  towards  its  end, 
and  the  predicted  return  is  at  hand.  The  heart  of  Jewish 
prophecy  swells  with  glad  emotion. 

The  Isaiah  of  the  second  part  of  the  book  under  that 
name  (chapters  xl.  to  the  end)  is  the  herald,  rather  than 
the  predicter,  of  the  return,  encouraging  the  people  to  go 
forth  at  the  permission  of  **  Cyrus,  the  Lord's  Anointed 
(or  Messiah),  whom  He  holdeth  by  the  right  hand,** 
*'  His  shepherd  who  shall  perform  all  His  pleasure ;  who 
saith  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  built,  and  to  the 
temple.  Thy  foundation  shall  be  laid"  (xliv.  28,xlv.  1). 

The  reasons  have  been  already  given  for  ascribing  this 
latter  part  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  (and  a  few  of  the  previous 
chapters)  to  a  much  later  author  than  the  contemporary 
of  king  Hezekiah.  (See  p*  441.)  The  glowing  pages 
now  opening  before  us  are  the  record  of  tbe  very  feelings 
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with  "which  ardent  and  religious  Jews  set  forth  from  the 
land  of  Babylon,  in  the  expectation  of  the  "  new  heavens 
and  new  earth"  of  their  Messiah's  approaching  reign  in 
their  own  sacred  land.  These  feelings  were  doomed, 
indeed,  to  immediate  disappointment  in  the  apathy  of 
the  bulk  of  their  countrymen,  who  were  content  to  linger 
in  the  land  of  their  long  captivity,  and  to  continual  trial 
in  the  further  progress  of  the  history.  Nor  was  the 
fair  vision  of  prophecy  realized  to  their  own  expecta- 
tions. But  here  is  the  record  of  the  hope  of  Israel  when 
leaving  his  second  house  of  bondage.  Read  continuously 
from  beginning  to  end,  this  younger  Isaiah  is  all  exult- 
ation and  hope,  gratitude  and  trust.  Past  transgressions 
are  only  named  as  forgiven.  The  sufferings  of  the  nation 
are  changed  henceforth  for  happiness.  The  New  Jeru- 
salem is  to  be  built ;  the  better  Judaism  to  shine  forth 
to  the  world  ;  Israel  is  to  dwell  in  holiness  and  peace. 
**  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye,  my  people,"  is  the  key-not« 
to  the  whole  of  this  prophet's  strain. 

"A  voice  crieth :  la  the  wilderness  prepare  ye  the  way  of 
the  Lord, 

liEake  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God ! 
«  «  «  «  « 

Get  thee  np  into  the  high  mountains, 

0  thou  that  bringest  glad  tidings  to  Zion ! 

Lift  up  thy  voice  with  strength, 

0  thou  that  bringest  glad  tidings  to  Jerusalem ! 

lift  it  up ;  be  not  afi^d ; 

Say  imto  the  cities  of  Judah,  Behold  your  (Jod !" 

And  then  comes  one  of  the  most  magnificent  descrip- 
tions of  the  sovereign  might  of  Jehovah,  in  comparison 
with  the  idols  of  the  heathen,  that  are  contained  in  all 
the  majestic  writings  of  the  Hebrew  poets : 

"  Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hoUow  of  his  hand," 
&c.; 
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running  on  to  the  end  of  chap.  xli.  The  faithfulness  of 
this  Most  High  God  is  plighted  thus  to  Israel  (xli.  8— 
10): 

**  But  thou,  Israel,  my  servant, 
Thou,  Jacob,  whom  I  have  chosen^ 
Son  of  Abraham  my  Mend, 
Thou  whom  I  have  led  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
And  called  from  the  extremities  thereof 
And  said  unto  thee,  '  Thou  art  my  servant, 
I  have  chosen  thee,  and  not  cast  thee  away  ;* 
Fear  ihou  not,  for  I  am  with  thee; 
Be  not  dismayed,  for  I,  thy  (jK>d9  will  strengthen  thee; 
Yea,  I  will  help  and  sustain  thee  with  my  right  hand  of 
salvation.'' 

Chap.  xliL  poijits  again  to  this  as  the  great  theme  of 
the  poem: 

"  Behold  my  servant  whom  I  uphold. 
Mine  elect  in  whom  rk^.  soul  dehghteth ; 
I  have  put  iay  ^irit  upon  him ; 

He  shall  bring  forth  judgment  (give  laws)  to  the  (Gentiles. 
He  shall  not  cry  aloud,  nor  raise  a  clamour. 
Nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street. 
A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break. 
And  the  smouldering  flax  shall  he  not  quench ; 
He  shall  bring  forth  judgment  according  to  truth. 
He  shall  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged 
Till  he  have  established  judgment  in  the  earth. 
And  the  distant  nations  shall  wait  for  his  law." 

This  **  servant  of  God,"  then,  is  the  Jewish  people, 
impressed  with  their  great  but  vague  destiny  to  give  a 
law  to  the  nations  far  and  near.  Trouble  they  have 
indeed  known :  "  Who  is  blind,  if  not  my  servant,  or 
who  so  deaf  as  my  messenger  ?"  But  let  them  not  fear: 
the  Lord  who  created  hath  redeemed  them : 

"  I  have  called  thee  by  thy  name ;  thou  art  mine. 
When  thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with 
thee, 
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And  throngli  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee ; 
When  thou  walkest  through  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burnt, 
Keither  shall  the  flame  consume  thee."        (xliii.  1, 2.) 

The  north  and  the  south  shall  give  back  the  scattered 
people.  The  Lord  will  do  a  new  thing,  making  a  way 
in  the  wilderness  and  rivers  in  the  desert ;  and  the  people 
■which  He  hath  formed  for  himself  shall  shew  forth  His 
praise  (19—21), 

The  folly  of  idolatry  is  again  exposed  (xliv.  xlv.)  in 
the  tone  of  indignant  irony  to  which  it  continually  tempts 
a  Hebrew  prophet's  tongue.  Jehovah,  the  Redeemer  of 
Israel,  reiterates  his  sovereign  purpose ;  He  takes  His 
**  anointed"  Cyrus  by  the  hand  to  do  His  will,  and  an 
everlasting*  salvation  is  promised  to  Israel. 

The  Babylonian  idols  fall  (xlvi.) ;  the  proud  Babylo- 
nian empire  is  doomed  (xlvii.) ;  and  Israel,  in  spite  of 
his  unworthiness,  is  to  be  redeemed  from  captivity. 

Perhaps  chap.  xlix.  contains  as  clear  a  picture  as  can 
any  where  be  found,  of  the  bright  **  Messianic"  kingdom 
believed  by  the  Jews  of  the  restoration  to  be  about  to 
rise  upon  the  world.  Israel,  personified  as  the  "  servant 
of  God,*'  is  recording  the  past  dispensations  of  God 
towards  him : 

"Listen  to  me,  ye  distant  lands, 
And  hearken,  ye  people  from  far. 
The  Lord  call^  me  at  my  birth, 
From  the  womb  of  my  mother  he  called  me  by  name. 

«  «  «  «  « 

He  said  unto  me,  Thou  art  my  servant, 
Israel,  in  whom  I  wiU  be  glorified. 

«  «  «  «  « 

•  Chap.  xlv.  17.  The  scriptural  import  of  everUuiing  may  be  learnt 
by  its  application  to  the  restored  fortunes  of  the  Jews.  It  means 
duration  to  which  no  limit  is  distinctly  contemplated,  but  does  not 
always  denote  dnration  to  which  limit  is  absolutely  denied. 
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And  now  saith  the  Loxn,  «    «    * 

It  is  a  small  thing  that  thou  ahonldst  be  my  servant. 

To  raise  tip  t^e  tribes  of  Jacob, 

And  to  restore  the  preserved  of  Israel ; 

I  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  nations^ 

That  my  salvation  may  reach  unto  the  ^id  of  the  eartii. 

Thus  saith  the  Lobd,  the  Bedeemer  of  Israel,  his  Holy 

One, 
To  him  that  is  despised  by  men,  abhorred  by  the  people, 
To  t^  servant  of  tyrants : 
Kings  shall  see  and  stand  np. 
Princes,  and  they  shall  pay  homage. 
Because  of  the  Lobd  that  is  faithful. 
The  Holy  One  of  Israel  who  hath  chosen  thee. 
Thus  saith  the  Lobd  : 
In  an  acceptable  time  have  I  heard  thee, 
And  in  a  day  of  salvation  have  I  helped  thee ; 
I  will  preserve  thee  and  make  thee  a  mediator  for  the 

people. 
To  restore  the  land,  to  distribute  the  desolated  inheritances, 
To  say  to  the  prisoners.  Go  forth ; 
To  them  that  are  in  darkness.  Come  to  the  light ! 
They  shall  feed  in  the  ways. 
And  their  pastures  shall  be  in  all  high  places. 
They  shall  not  hunger,  neither  shall  they  thirst ; 
Neither  shall  the  heat  nor  the  sun  smite  them. 
«  «  «  «  « 

Sing,  0  heavens !  and  be  joyftil,  0  earth ! 
Break  forth  into  singing,  0  mountains ! 
For  the  Lobd  hath  comforted  his  people. 
And  hath  mercy  on  his  afflicted  ones. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Thou,  that  hast  been  childless,  shalt  yet  hear  thy  sons 

exclaim, 
The  place  is  too  narrow  for  me ;  make  room  for  me  that 

I  may  dwell. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  God : 
Behold,  I  wiU  lift  up  mine  hand  to  the  Gentiles, 
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And  set  up  my  standard  to  the  nations ; 
And  they  shall  bring  thy  sons  in  their  arms. 
And  thy  daughters  shall  be  carried  upon  their  shoulders ; 
And  kings  shall  be  thy  nursing  fathers, 
And  their  queens  thy  nursing  mothers,  &c. 
«  «  «  «  « 

And  all  flesh  shall  know  that  I,  the  Loed,  am  thy  Saviour, 
That  thy  Eedeemer  is  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob." 

Let  the  student  of  prophecy  notice  particularly  these 
expressions,  *'  despised  of  men  and  abhorred  of  the  peo- 
ple," and  the  contrast,  "  kings  shall  see  and  stand  up." 
Similar  contrasted  expressions  occur  soon  after  in  refer- 
ence also  to  the  "  servant  of  God,"  where  interpreters 
differ  much  as  to  the  meaning.  Here  it  is  plainly  the 
restored  Jewish  people  that  is  thus  personified,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  the  faithful  part  of  themy  who  were  restored. 
And  there  is  no  notice  of  any  change  of  subject,  though 
the  particular  topic  and  illustration  is  varied  again  and 
again,  through  the  succeeding  chapters.  Now  it  is, 
**  Awake,  awake,  clothe  thyself  with  strength,  O  arm 
of  the  Lord !"  and  now,  **  Awake,  awake,  put  on  thy 
strength,  O  Zion !  Put  on  thy  beautiful  garments,  O 
Jerusalem,  the  holy  city !"  "  Shake  thyself  from  the 
dust;  Arise  and  sit  erect,  O  Jerusalem."  Now  again 
the  strain  is  changed,  and  still  the  subject  the  same : 

"  How  beautiful  appear  upon  the  mountains 
The  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  announ- 

ceth  peace  ; 
That  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  annoimceth  salvation ! 
That  saith  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth."  (lii.  7.) 

"  The  Lord  hath  redeemed  Jerusalem.  He  hath  made 
bare  his  holy  arm  in  the  sight  of  all  nations."  He  says 
to  Israel  in  Babylon : 

"  Depart,  depart  ye ;  go  ye  out  from  thence ; 
Touch  no  unclean  thing ! 
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Oo  j6  <mt  from  the  midst  of  her ; 

Be  ye  dean  that  bear  the  yessels  of  the  Lobd. 

Verily  ye  shall  not  go  out  with  haste, 

Nor  shall  ye  pass  along  in  flight; 

For  the  Lord  God  will  go  before  yon. 

And  the  God  of  Israel  will  bring  np  yonr  rear." 

(9-12.) 

And  this  introduces  the  beautiful  passage,  so  often 
quoted  without  regard  to  its  context : 

**  Behold,  my  servant  shall  prosper ; 
He  shall  be  exalted  .and  extolled,  and  be  very  bigh. 
As  many  were  astonished  at  him 
(So  disfigured  and  scarcely  human  was  his  yisage, 
And  his  form  was  so  unlike  that  of  a  man), 
So  shall  he  sprinkle  many  nations,* 
The  kings  shall  shut  their  mouths  before  him ; 
For  that  which  had  not  been  told  them  shall  they  see, 
And  that  which  they  had  not  heard  shall  they  perceive. 
Who  hath  believed  our  report  ?  (the  prophet  ejaculates, 

and  pursues) : 
And  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  the  Lobd  been  manifested  ? 
For  he  groweth  up  in  their  sight  like  a  tender  plant. 
And  like  a  root  from  a  thirsty  soil ; 
He  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness  that  we  should  look  upon 

him, 
Nor  beauty  that  we  should  take  pleasure  in  him. 
He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men, 
A  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,"  &c. 

The  whole  passage  is  well  known,  as  it  is  beautiful, 
tender  and  affecting.  Our  question  just  now  is,  what 
the  prophet  meant  by  it.  Did  he  mean  by  this  "  servant 
of  God,"  long  afflicted,  and  now  about  to  be  made  glo- 
rious, the  redeemed  Israelitish  nation?  That  is  one 
interpretation.  Or  did  he  mean  a  leader  or  representa- 
tive of  that  nation  on  their  return  from  Babylon  ?  That 

♦  So  shaU  many  nations  exult  on  accoimt  of  him.    Nayes. 
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is  a  second,  yet  similax,  interpretatioiu  Or  did  he  mean 
the  future,  far  distant,  Christian  Church?  Or  did  he 
mean  Jesus  Christ  personally  ?  These  are  other  inter- 
pretations. The  last  of  all  is  the  most  common.  It  is 
my  duty  to  say  plainly,  that,  with  all  respect  for  other 
theories  of  interpretation,  I  accept  the  first,  being  guided 
purely  by  the  connection  of  ideas  in  the  prophet's  own 
pages,  and  his  previous  use  of  the  term  **  servant  of  God," 
and  of  some  other  striking  expressions  similar  to  those 
which  occur  here.  The  "  servant  of  God"  is  the  Jewish 
people  personified,  or  perhaps  their  king  or  priest,  as 
the  emblem  of  the  nation. 

Whether  these  high  and  exhilarating  expectations 
were  realized  by  the  Jews  on  their  return  from  captivity, 
is  another  matter.  Our  question  now  relates  merely 
to  their  expectations  as  founded  upon,  or  as  in  turn 
suggesting,  the  representations  of  their  prophet.  Did 
they  expect  what  he  meant  to  lead  them  to  expect? 
Their  hope  was,  in  fact,  sadly  disappointed ;  and  they 
learnt  from  their  disappointment  to  look  onward  still 
for  another  fulfilment;  which  being  again  and  again 
denied  (as  their  further  history  shews),  their  hope  revived 
once  more  at  the  coming  of  him  of  Nazareth ;  in  whom, 
as  regards  all  the  purest  religious  hopes  connected  with 
the  Messiah's  kingdom,  they  found  a  higher  fulfilment 
than  they  had  before  imagined ;  while  the  nation  in 
general  was  utterly  disappointed  once  more  as  to  the 
outward  attributes  of  the  Prince  who,  they  believed, 
should  "scatter  many  nations,"  and  before  whom  "kings 
should  shut  their  mouths." 

Immediately  after  this  familiar  passage,  the  prophet 
goes  on  (liv.  Iv.,  "Sing,  O  barren,  thou  that  didst 
not  bear,"  &c.)  to  describe,  as  almost  all  interpreters 
agree,  the  approaching  blessings  of  the  restored  Jewish 
people.     Then  he  calls  with  generous  importunity  and 
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seal  to  those  who  hesitate  and  linger  in  the  lands  of  their 
exile:    ' 

"  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters. 
«  «  «  «  « 

I  win  make  an  everlastmg  covenant  with  yon^ 
Even  the  sure  mercies  of  David,''  &c. 

This  heautif ul  chapter  is  generally  well  known.  **  In- 
stead of  the  thorn  shall  grow  up  the  fir-tree;  and  instead 
of  the  hriar  the  myrtle ;  and  it  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for 
a  name,  for  an  everlasting  sign  that  shall  not  be  cut  off." 
Strangers  shall  find  an  open  welcome  in  this  New  Jeru- 
salem (Ivi.  3 — 8) ;  but  idolatry  and  sin  can  have  no  place 
(Ivii.) ;  feasts  and  fasts  without  holiness  are  all  in  vain 
(Iviii.,  a  noble  chapter  for  all  time). 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  a  repetition  of  the  same 
round  of  ideas,  with  wonderfully  varied  imagery  and 
poetical  power  and  beauty; — the  promised  deliverance; 
the  glory  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  expressed  in  every 
exuberance  of  thought  and  feeling  (a  "  new  heavens  and 
new  earth"  one  of  its  descriptions,  Ixv.  17);  the  wolf 
and  the  lamb  to  feed  together,  and  the  lion  to  eat  straw 
like  the  bullock,  and  nothing  to  hurt  or  destroy  in  all 
the  holy  mountain  *  (25).  There  is  a  voice  of  tumult 
heard,  indeed,  from  the  city  and  the  temple.  It  is  the 
Lord  rendering  recompence  to  his  enemies.  But  all 
that  love  Jerusalem  may  be  glad  with  her ;  aU  that  have 
mourned  for  her  may  now  rejoice  greatly  with  her.  The 
Gentile  nations  shall  hasten  to  send  the  dispersed  bre- 
thren home,  and  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth  shall 
remain,  and  all  flesh  shall  come  to  worship  before  the 
Lord  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel. 

In  this  faith  the  captives  returned  from  Babylon  to 
the  land  of  their  fathers.    Beautiful  vision  of  what  might 

♦  The  same  imagery  is  used  by  the  first  Isaiah,  xi.  6—9. 
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be !  The  highest  human  aspiration^  in  strictly  Jewish 
form !  The  vision,  how  soon  again  clouded !  The 
aspiration,  how  sorely  again  disappointed !  But,  by  the 
trial  of  their  faith,  how  many  gained  a  deeper  spiritual 
perception !  Still  better  things  were  reserved  for  the 
world. 


HAGGAI. 
(B.C.  521.) 

The  time  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  is  exactly  marked, 
both  in  the  inscriptions  to  their  respective, prophecies, 
and  in  the  book  of  Ezra  (v.  1,  vi.  14),  as  falling  in  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius  (Hystaspes),  king  of 
Persia,  that  is,  B.C.  521.  Their  function  was,  to  encou- 
rage and  urge  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  amid  much 
apparent  laxity  on  the  part  of  their  countrymen,  and  also 
amid  great  external  discouragements,  arising  from  the 
opposition  of  their  idolatrous  neighbours  and  the  fluc- 
tuating protection  afforded  them  by  their  Persian  masters. 

The  decree  of  Cyrus,  permitting  their  return  and  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city  and  temple,  was  issued  B.  C.  536, 
and  the  first  band  of  captives  returned  under  prince 
Zerubbabel,  the  grandson  of  Jeconiah,  called  also  Shesh- 
bazzar  by  the  Persians  (Ezra  i.  8,  &c.).  But  in  the 
reign  of  Cambyses,  the  Artaxerxes  of  the  book  of  Ezra 
(529 — 522),  the  building  was  stopped,  through  the  as- 
cendancy of  hostile  counsels  in  the  Persian  court.  But 
Darius  Hystaspes  (522)  removes  the  prohibition  and 
republishes  the  decree  of  Cyrus.  And  it  is  to  the  re- 
newal and  completion  of  the  work  under  these  more 
favourable  circumstances,  that  the  prophets  Haggai  and 
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Zechariah  exhort.  (See  p.  996  for  these  dates  more 
fully.)  This  is  the  simple  key,  self-suppliedj  to  the 
meaning  of  their  prophecies. 

Haggai  has  four  short  sections. 

The  first  chapter  contains  an  expostulation  (delivered 
in  the  second  year  of  Darius,  the  sixth  month,  first  day) 
reproving  the  long  delay  of  the  temple  work,  and  de- 
claring that  there  can  be  no  prosperity  while  it  is  neg- 
lected ;  and  records  the  success  of  this  appeal  upon  the 
minds  of  prince  Zerubbabel  and  the  high-priest  Joshua, 
and  of  the  people  in  general. 

Ch.  ii.  1 — 9  (delivered  in  the  seventh  month,  twenty- 
first  day)  compares  the  second  temple  with  the  first,  and 
predicts  its  ultimate  superiority.  This  is  the  passage  of 
chief  interest  in  Haggai : 

"  Who  is  left  among  you 
That  saw  this  house  in  its  first  glory? 
And  how  do  ye  see  it  now  ? 
Is  it  not  in  your  eyes,  in  comparison,  as  nothing  ? 
Yet  now  be  strong,  0  Zerubbabel,  saith-the  Lord  ; 
And  be  strong,  0  Joshua,  son  of  Josedech,  the  high-priest; 
And  be  strong,  all  ye  people  of  the  land,  saith  the  Lobd, 

and  work ; 
For  I  am  with  you,  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts, 
According  to  the  word  that  I  covenanted  with  you  when 

ye  came  out  of  Egypt, 
And  my  spirit  remauieth  among  you ;  fear  ye  not. 
For  thus  saith  the  Loan  of  hosts : 
Tet  once  more,  in  a  short  time, 
I  will  shake  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
And  the  sea  and  the  dry  land ; 
And  I  will  shake  all  nations ; 

And  the  desire  (precious  things)  of  all  nations  shall  come ; 
And  I  will  fill  this  house  with  glory, 
Saith  the  LoaD  of  hosts. 
The  silver  is  mine,  and  the  gold  is  mine, 
Saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts. 
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The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  of  the 

former, 
Saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts ; 
And  in  this  place  wiU  I  give  peace, 
Saith  the  Lobp  of  hosts." 

The  chief  point  of  theological  interest  in  this  passage 
is  the  phrase^  "  the  desire  of  all  nations,"  which  the 
Greek  Septuagint  translates  more  faithfully  "  the  de- 
sirable things,"  or  '*  choicest  things,"  while  the  more 
modem  Latin  Vulgate  gives  it  the  turn  which  has  been 
copied  by  our  English  translators.  Those  who  translate 
thus,  commonly,  but  very  unjustifiably,  understand  it 
of  a  person,  and  that  person  most  commonly  Jesus  Christ; 
while  those  who  follow  the  Septuagint,  consider  the 
*'  desirable  things"  to  be  sufficiently  explained  and  spe- 
cified by  the  prophet's  own  words  following :  "  The 
silver  is  mine  and  the  gold  is  mine."  It  is  the  repetition 
of  the  prophetic  hope  that  all  nations  shall  bring  their 
gifts  to  Zion.  Whether  considered  personally  or  imper- 
sonally, however,  the  prophet's  contemporaries  would 
naturally  take  the  prediction  to  mean  something  near  to 
themselves  and  adapted  to  encourage  their  work,  espe- 
cially when  he  says,  "  Once  more,  in  a  short  time." 

Ch.  ii.  10 — 19  (delivered  in  the  ninth  month,  twenty- 
fourth  day),  hints  that  the  delay  of  the  work  of  the 
temple  has  been  the  cause  of  unfruitful  seasons. 

Ver.  20 — 2S  (delivered  on  the  same  day)  is  addressed 
to  Zerubbabel,  promising  national  victory  and  prosperity. 
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ZECHABIAH. 
(B.C.  521—519.) 

Zkchariah*s  prophecies  are  dated  in  the  second  and 
fourth  years  of  Darius,  the  earliest  of  diem  being  in  the 
same  year  as  those  of  Haggai. 

Chap,  i.  1 — 6  (second  of  Darius,  eighth  month)  is  a 
short  exhortation  to  the  people  to  take  warning  by  the 
sins  and  sufferings  of  their  forefathers.  The  rest  of  the 
chapter  contains  another  vision  in  the  eleventh  month 
of  the  same  year.  Horsemen  are  going  to  and  tro,  and 
find  the  earth  everywhere  at  rest,  yet  Jerusalem  still 
unsettled.  "Comfortable  words"  are  spoken  by  the 
angel  fix>m  the  Lord  to  the  prophet.  He  then  sees  a 
vision  of  four  horns  that  have  scattered  Judah,  and  four 
workmen  who  come  up  after  them  "  to  cast  out  the  horns 
of  the  Gentiles.**  The  number  four  seems  to  have  no 
specific  meaning,  unless  it  denote  dispersion  in  all  direc- 
tions— to  the  four  winds  or  four  quarters  of  the  heavens. 
Horns  are  a  prophetic  image  of  force,  and  often  of  op- 
pression. The  power  using  the  four  horns  was  only 
one,  Babylon,  or  at  most  two,  Assyria  being  counted 
separately. 

Chap.  ii.  introduces  a  vision  of  a  man  with  a  measur- 
ing-line going  to  measure  Jerusalem ;  and  an  angel  tells 
the  prophet  that  Jerusalem  shall  extend  beyond  its  walls 
through  the  multitude  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  then  fol- 
lows a  beautiful  and  spirited  apostrophe  to  the  captive 
Jews  still  lingering  in  the  land  of  the  North  to  flee  home 
and  deliver  themselves. 

In  chap,  iii.,  an  angel  shews  the  prophet  a  vision  illus- 
trative of  the  approaching  restoration  of  the  priest- 
hood to  dignity.  Joshua,  the  high-priest,  is  standing 
before  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  clothed  in  filthy  garments, 
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and  a  Satan,  or  adversary,*  standing  by  to  resist  him, 
Satan  is  rebuked ;  and  the  angels  re-clothe  Joshua,  **  a 
brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire,"  and  set  a  fair  mitre  upon 
his  head.  How  like  is  this  to  the  contrast  described  in 
the  later  Isaiah  between  the  servant  of  God,  *^  despised 
and  rejected  of  men"  for  a  while,  and  the  same  servant 
when  "  his  portion  is  divided  to  him  among  the  great 
and  strong"!  Fit  emblem  was  Joshua  of  the  recent 
prostration  and  now  improved  hope  of  the  people,  "  And 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  protested  unto  Joshua,  saying : 

"  Thus  saith  the  Loed  of  hosts : 
If  thou  wilt  walk  in  my  ways, 
And  if  thou  wilt  keep  my  charge, 
Then  thou  shalt  also  rule  my  house, 
And  shalt  also  keep  my  courts, 

And  I  will  give  thee  guides  among  these  that  stand  by. 
Hear  now,  0  Joshua  the  high-priest, 
Thou  and  thy  companions  who  sit  before  thee ! 
Por  they  are  men  that  are  signs. 

Por  behold,  I  will  bring  forward  my  servant,  the  Branch. 
Por  behold,  the  stone  that  I  have  laid  before  Joshua, 
Upon  this  one  stone  shall  seven  eyes  be  fixed ; 
Behold,  I  will  engrave  the  ornaments  thereof,  saith  the 

LoBB  of  hosts, 
And  I  will  remove  the  iniquity  of  this  land  in  one  day. 
In  that  day,  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts, 
Shall  ye  invite  every  man  his  neighbour 
Under  the  vine  and  imder  the  fig-tree."      (iii.  6 — 10.) 

The  stone  is,  we  suppose,  one  of  the  crowning-stones 
of  the  temple.  Is  not  the  Branch  (of  whom  we  have 
read  in  previous  prophets)  Zerubbabel,  or,  more  com- 
prehensively, the  succession  of  the  royal  house  ?  In  the 
next  vision  a  message  is  directly  addressed  to  him  by 

*  So  the  margin  of  the  common  Bible  explains ;  but  Satan  had 
probably  by  this  time  come  to  be  distinctly  personified  as  the  power 
of  Evil,  though  here  perhaps  having  reference  to  SanbaUat,  or  other 
opponents  of  the  Jewish  restoration. 
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name : ''  Thia  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto  Zerubbabel, 
saying: 

"  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power, 
But  by  my  spirit,  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts. 
What  art  thou,  0  great  moimtain  ? 
Before  Zerubbabel  thou  shalt  become  a  plain. 
And  he  shall  bring  forth  the  head-stone  with  shoutings, 
Crying,  Grace,  Grace  unto  it !" 

**  MoreoTer,  the  word  of  the  Lobd  came  unto  me,  saying, 
The  hands  of  Zerubbabel  have  laid  the  foundation  of  this  house ; 
bis  hands  also  shall  finish  it,"  &c.  (iv.  6 — 9). 

This  vision  represents  two  olive-trees  supplying  a 
golden  chandelier  with  oil,  and  these  trees  denote  *'  the 
two  anointed  ones  (king  and  priest)  that  stand  before 
the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth"  (14). 

The  next  vision  of  a  "  flying  roll"  (v.)  is  a  curse  upon 
evil-doers.  And  another  emblematical  vision  sends  Wick- 
edness away  into  the  land  of  Babylon. 

Chap.  vi.  is  a  vision  of  chariots  and  horses  that  go  as 
the  four  winds  through  all  the  earth, — emblematic  pro- 
bably of  the  warlike  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes ;  and  one 
set  go  into  the  north  country  (the  Babylonian  territory, 
which  revolted  and  was  subdued  by  Darius)  to  execute 
the  Lord's  wrath.  The  prophet  is  then  directed  to  cause 
a  golden  crown  to  be  made,  and  to  set  it  upon  the  head 
of  Joshua  the  high-priest,  and  to  speak  to  him  thus : 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts : 
Behold  the  man  whose  name  is  the  Branch, 
And  he  shall  branch  out  from  his  place, 
And  he  shall  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord. 
And  he  shall  receive  the  glory, 
And  shall  sit  and  rule  upon  his  throne, 
And  a  priest  shall  also  be  upon  his  throne, 
And  the  counsel  of  peace  shall  be  between  them  both." 

(vi.  12,  13.) 
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Can  there  be  any  doubt  now  of  the  meaning  of  the 
promised  Branch  in  Jewish  prophecy  ? 

In  chapters  vii.  viii.  (fourth  year  and  ninth  month  of 
Darius),  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  whether  the  fasts  of  the 
captivity  should  still  be  kept,  the  prophet,  true  to  the 
constant  tone  of  prophetic  morality,  declares  that  the 
practice  of  virtue  is  the  true  fast  to  the  Lord,  and  in  a 
poem  of  great  beauty,  he  enforces  the  appeal,  with  the 
promise  of  unexampled  national  prosperity. 

"  The  fast*  of  the  fourth  month  and  the  fast  of  the  fifth, 
And  the  fast  of  the  seventh  and  the  fast  of  the  teuth, 
Shall  be  to  the  house  of  Judah  joy  and  gladness 
And  cheerful  festivals. 
But  love  ye  the  truth  and  peace ! 
Thus  saith  the  Loed  of  hosts : 

It  shall  yet  come  to  pass  that  many  nations  shall  come, 
And  the  inhabitants  of  many  cities ; 
And  the  inhabitants  of  one  city  shall  go  to  another,  saying, 
'  Let  us  go  speedily  to  pray  before  the  Lord,* 
And  '  to  seek  the  Loed  of  hosts  I  will  go  also.' 
Yea,  many  peoples  and  strong  nations  shall  come 
To  seek  the  Lord  of  hosts  in  Jerusalem 
And  to  pray  before  the  Lord. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts : 
In  those  days  ten  men  shall  take  hold, 
Out  of  all  languages  of  the  nations, 
Even  shall  take  hold  of  the  skirt  of  him  that  is  a  Jew, 
Saying,  '  We  will  go  with  you, 
For  we  have  heard  that  God  is  with  you.* " 

(^iii.  19—23.) 

This  ends  the  eighth  chapter  of  Zechariah. 

The  rest  of  the  book  will  be  perceived  at  once,  by  any 

*  The  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  begun  in  the  tenth  month  and  ended 
in  the  fourth  of  the  next  year  (Jerem.  lii.  4—7) ;  the  fast  of  the  fifth 
month  was  in  sad  remembrance  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
that  of  the  seventh  for  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  (2  Kings  xxv.  8—10, 
25,  26). 
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attentive  reader,  to  carry  him  back  to  a  much  earlier 
period  of  Jewish  history.  We  have  already  considered 
it  as  the  v«rork  of  an  Elder  Zechariah. 


MALACBDE. 

(About  B.C.  440.) 

There  is  no  date  af&xed  to  Malachi's  prophecy ;  but 
the  concurrent  belief  of  the  ancients  places  him  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah ;  and  there  are  two  points  of  compa- 
rison between  his  book  and  the  incidents  of  Nehemiah's 
administration  which  confirm  this  opinion.  Nehemiah 
(xiii,  10)  found  thai  the  Levites  were  neglected;  and 
Malachi  (with  many  severe  words  for  the  carelessness  of 
the  priests)  complains  of  the  Jews  having  "  robbed  God 
in  tithes  and  offerings"  (iii.  8).  Again,  Nehemiah  (xiii. 
23 — 27)  complains  of  some  of  the  people  having  married 
heathen  wives  ;  and  Malachi  (ii.  11)  alludes  to  the  prac- 
tice with  great  indignation. 

His  burdens  are  chiefly  of  a  general  kind,  exhorting 
to  virtue,  recounting  the  goodness  and  forbearance  of 
God  towards  his  loved  people,  but  threatening  His  judg- 
ments upon  disobedience,  and  still  anticipating  with 
unabated  confidence  the  still  delayed  approach  of  the 
ideal  age : 

"  From  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  to  the  going  down  thereof, 
My  name  shall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles ; 
And  in  every  place  shall  incense  be  brought  unto  my 

name, 
And  a  pure  offering ; 

For  my  name  shall  be  great  among  the  heathen, 
Saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  (i  11.) 

Judgment  may  come  when  they  are  least  prepared 
for  it : 
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"  Ye  have  wearied  the  Loed  with  your  words ; 
Yet  ye  say,  Wherein  have  we  wearied  him  ? 
In  that  ye  say,  *  Every  one  that  doeth  evil 
Is  good  in  the  sight  of  the  Loud, 
And  he  delighteth  in  them ;' 
Or,  'Where  is  the  God  of  judgment?' 
Behold,  I  will  send  my  Messenger, 
And  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me ; 
And  the  Loed  whom  ye  seek  shall  suddenly  come  to  his 

temple,* 
And  the  Messenger  of  the  covenant  whom  ye  delight  in. 
Behold,  he  shall  come,  saith  the  Loed  of  hosts. 
But  who  may  abide  the  day  of  his  coming?"  &c. 

(ii.  17— iii.  6.) 

The  book  of  Malachi  concludes  thus,  in  words  which 
involuntarily  recurred  to  the  religious  thoughts  of  the 
nation  470  years  afterwards,  when  "  all  men  mused  in 
their  hearts,  of  John  the  Baptist,  whether  he  were  the 
Christ  or  not :" 

"  Unto  you  there  shall  arise,  that  fear  my  name, 
The  Sun  of  righteousness  with  healing  in  his  wings ; 
And  ye  shall  go  forth  and  thrive  as  bullocks  of  the  stall. 
And  ye  shall  tread  down  the  wicked, 
Por  they  shall  be  as  ashes  under  the  soles  of  your  feet. 
In  the  day  that  I  shall  appoint,  saith  the  Loed  of  hosts. 

Eemember  ye  the  law  of  Moses  my  servant, 
Which  I  commanded  him  in  Horeb  for  all  Israel, 
Even  the  statutes  and  judgments. 
Behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet. 
Before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Loed; 
That  he  may  turn  the  heart  of  fathers  to  their  children, 
And  the  heart  of  children  to  their  fathers. 
Lest  I  come  and  smite  the  land  with  a  curse." 

*  Hence  the  Jewish  impression  in  our  Lord's  time,  that  *'  when 
Messiah  cometh,  no  man  knoweth  whence  he  is ;"  and  the  temptation 
to  cast  himself  down  from  the  wing  of  the  temple  and  appear  suddenly. 
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DANIEL. 


This  book  seems  to  be  in  the  same  kind  of  position 
as  the  book  of  Jonah  (see  p.  404) ;  its  contents  being 
ascribed  to  one  period,  while  its  authorship  seems  to 
belong  to  a  much  later  time.  The  critic  can  have  little 
hesitation  in  ascribing  the  composition  of  the  book  of 
Daniel  to  a  much  later  period  than  his  own  Kfe.  It  is 
a  book  about  Daniel,  but  not  by  him.  He  lived  during 
the  captivity,  being  carried  away,  when  a  youth,  among 
the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  captives,  about  B.  C.  607, 
and  surviving  to  the  third  year  of  Cyrus  at  least,  or 
B.  C.  533.  (See  i.  1  and  x.  1.)  This  gives  a  period  of 
74  years ;  to  which  must  be  added  13  or  14,  at  the  very 
least,  as  his  age  when  carried  to  Babylon,  making  him 
87  when  his  last  recorded  vision  was  seen.  Suspicion 
is  apt  to  arise  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  extreme  pro- 
phetic longevity ;  and  some  points  of  chronology  are 
difficult  to  reconcile.  Whether  the  book  was  really 
written  by  Daniel,  has  been  questioned  from  the  time 
of  Porphyry  downwards  (that  is,  from  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era) ;  chiefly  because  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  events  announced  is  far  more  minute  than  is 
usual  in  the  other  books  of  Hebrew  prophecy.  It  is 
no  answer  to  this  doubt  to  say,  that  things  might  be  so 
prophesied.  The  observation  suggesting  the  doubt  is 
the  fact  that  other  Hebrew  prophecies  are  universally 
not  in  this  style.  The  book  of  Daniel  is  indeed  more 
like  a  rapid  emblematical  history  of  the  world's  great 
empires  as  connected  with  the  fate  of  Palestine,  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity  to  the  times  of  the  Maccabees, 
than  a  foreshadowing  of  these  events.  This  suggestion 
would  date  the  production  of  the  book  about  B.  C.  165. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  far  less  confusing  to  the  mind  to  read 
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the  description  of  the  Macedonian  and  Syro-Grecian 
kingdoms  after  the  period  of  Jewish  affairs  to  which 
Malachi  has  brought  us  down,  than  amidst  those  Jewish 
prophets  who  speak  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  of  the  restora- 
tion under  Cyrus  and  its  more  immediate  consequences. 
Daniel,  whether  historical  or  predictive,  carries  the  scene 
forward  far  beyond  the  point  we  have  reached  in  Nehe- 
miah  and  Malachi.  This  was  not  the  case  with  Jonah, 
whose  book,  if  written  after  his  own  times,  is  not  occu- 
pied with  the  events  of  subsequent  ages.  We  therefore 
took  that  book  in  the  order  of  the  prophet's  personal 
history. 

But  the  question  of  authorship  must  be  fairly  looked 
into.  The  book  now  before  us  does  not  actually  profess 
to  be  written  by  Daniel ;  but  it  does  profess  to  give  an 
account  of  his  times  and  a  collection  of  his  prophecies. 
It  is  remarked  that  it  is  full  of  Chaldeisms ;  which  do 
not,  however,  necessarily  prove  any  later  period  than 
that  of  the  captivity  itself,  though  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel 
are  free  from  them.  But  it  has  Greek  words  also,  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  supposition  than 
that  of  a  much  later  authorship,  when,  as  a  result  of 
Alexander's  conquests,  Grreek  had  infused  itself  into 
the  thought  and  language  of  the  Jews.  The  doctrine 
of  angels,  or  watchers  severally  presiding  over  the  differ- 
ent countries  of  the  world  (x.  13 — 21,  &c.),  appears  in 
this  book  for  the  first  time  in  Jewish  literature ;  and 
the  Jewish  angels  Gabriel  and  Michael  appear  by  name 
here,  and  here  alone.  These  are  strong  signs  of  the  late 
origin  of  the  book.  Then  some  of  its  contents,  it  must 
be  confessed,  have  a  very  legendary  air,  unlike  con- 
temporary records;  such  as  the  atrocity  of  the  burning 
furnace,  if  not  also  the  lions'  den ;  and  the  versatility 
with  which  the  Babylonian  and  Persian  despots  are 
represented  as  decreeing  the  worship  of  "  the  God  of 
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Daniel**  alternately  with  that  of  a  golden  image.  This 
book}  at  any  rate,  attracted  a  great  number  of  legendary 
additions  in  the  time  of  the  Greek  apocryphal  Scrip- 
tures, where  we  find  no  less  than  three  such :  the  Song 
of  the  Three  Holy  Children  (in  the  furnace),  contain- 
ing some  beautiful  utterances  of  praise ;  the  History  of 
Susanna,  designed  to  illustrate  the  wisdom  of  Daniel ; 
and  the  histories  of  Bel  and  of  the  Dragon,  the  former 
credible  enough,  the  latter  very  absurd  and  containing  a 
feeble  repetition  of  the  lions'  den. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  also,  that  the  book  of  Daniel  is 
not  placed  among  the  other  prophets  in  the  Jewish 
canon,  but  among  the  Hagiographa  or  Chetubim,  that 
is,  the  Miscellaneous  Scriptures ;  a  fact  which  is  fairly 
considered  as  intimating  that  its  addition  to  the  col- 
lection was  not  made  till  after  the  time  of  Malachi. 
(See  pp.  15,  16.)  The  Alexandrian  translators  first 
placed  it  among  the  Prophets,  in  their  Septuagint  ver- 
sion, as  it  now  stands  in  the  English  Bible. 

For  these  reasons,  and  yet  more  for  that  strongest 
but  least  communicable  conviction  which  arises  from 
the  thorough  study  of  the  book  itself  with  all  possible 
schemes  of  interpretation  before  the  mind,  I  accept  the 
opinion  of  those  who  think  that  this  book  was  written 
retrospectively  (on  the  basis,  it  may  be,  of  certain  records 
as  well  as  traditions  respecting  the  life  of  Daniel),  about 
the  time  of  the  brutal  persecution  of  the  Jews  by  the 
Syrian  king  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  high-spirited  Maccabean  family  on  the  stage  of 
Jewish  history,  in  opposition  to  the  Syrian  oppression ; 
and  that  its  immediate  object  was,  to  cheer  the  despond- 
ent minds  of  the  people,  and  encourage  in  them  the 
hope  felt  by  the  imknown  writer,  that  the  great  Messiah 
would  yet  appear,  and  that  the  golden  age,  so  long  ex- 
pected and  so  often  postponed,  was  at  length  about  to 
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dawn.  It  is  clear  that  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their 
own  land  had  not  answered  to  the  bright  hopes  of  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel  and  the  second  Isaiah,  So  many  of  the 
nation  had  lingered  behind  in  the  lands  where  they  were 
dispersed !  So  few,  and  those  not  the  ablest,  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  decree  for  return !  So  long  had  the 
new  temple  been  building !  So  inferior  was  its  glory 
to  that  of  the  former  one !  The  ideal  hope  was  deferred, 
but  not  quenched;  it  was  ready  to  revive  with  the 
lightest  encouragement  of  events,  and  was  welcomed 
in  proportion  as  present  events  were  calamitous. 

As  to  the  supposed  composition  of  the  book  of  Daniel 
by  an  unknown  author  under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
not  to  be  set  down  to  the  charge  of  wilful  and  conscious 
literwry  forgery.  Authenticity  and  copyright  were  quite 
unsettled  ideas  in  those  days.  Many  of  the  books  of 
the  Apocrypha  shew  us  what  was  done  in  this  way  in 
Greek  writings  ascribed  to  Solomon,  about  the  same 
time ;  often,  no  doubt,  with  the  best  and  most  zealous 
intentions.  The  current  traditions  respecting  the  wisdom 
of  Daniel  might  perhaps  include  some  of  his  prophecies 
as  well  as  his  interpretations  of  the  royal  dreams ;  and 
the  .earnest  feeling  of  the  distressed  nation  might  dwell 
upon  real  arid  fancied  analogies  between  their  present 
suflFering  state  under  Antiochus,  and  that  of  their  fore- 
fathers under  the  idolatrous  Babylonian  and  Median 
kings,  till  they  had  unconsciously  given  a  new  shape  to 
many  of  the  events  of  past  times.  We  have  already 
seen  that  certain  Hebrew  writings  were  produced  in  the 
name  of  Solomon  which  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  his, 
and  yet,  being  designed  to  do  him  honour  and  containing 
many  of  his  reputed  thoughts,  are  hardly  to  be  looked 
upon  in  the  light  in  which  we  regard  literary  forgeries. 
Our  theory  respecting  the  book  of  Daniel,  in  short, 
regards  its  production  as  the  result  probably  of  earfiest 
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religious  zeal  for  the  great  idea  which  possessed  the 
devout  Jew,  and  not  of  conscious,  designing  fraud  and 
deliberate  deception.  Its  having  been  placed  by  com- 
parativelj  modem  hands  among  the  writings  of  the 
prophets,  makes  it  seem  to  the  unlearned  reader  to  claim 
an  untenable  position,  which  it  would  not  do  if  left,  as 
in  the  Jewish  Bible,  among  miscellaneous  writings  of 
very  various  kinds,  none  of  them  prophetic. 

The  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  the  restoration 
to  the  time  of  the  Maccabee  princes,  may  be  read  in 
the  first  sixty  pages  of  Milman's  admirable  History  of 
the  Jews,  Vol.  II.  These  events  require  to  be  kept  in 
mind  in  reading  the  book  of  Daniel,  whether  it  is  believed 
to  have  been  properly  predictive  of  them  or  written  after 
their  occurrence.  The  visions  recorded  are  most  minutely 
in  imison  with  the  events,  provided  we  look  no  lower 
down  in  the  world's  history  than  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  not  perplexing  our  interpretation  (as  some 
have  very  needlessly  done)  with  imaginary  allusions  to 
the  Pope  or  to  Napoleon.  It  is  also  evident  that  this 
reference  to  the  political  events  affecting  Palestine  within 
such  historical  limits,  will  make  the  Messiah  of  Daniel 
to  be  the  still  expected  prince  of  the  ideal  Jewish  king- 
dom, and  not  the  future  Christ  of  a  spiritual  gospel. 
An  analysis  of  the  book  of  Daniel  will  justify  the  ex- 
pression of  these  opinions,  whether  satisfactory  to  the 
reader's  mind  or  not. 

The  book  consists  of  two  parts :  the  first  narrative, 
the  second  a  series  of  visions.  The  whole  is  in  prose ; 
a  thing  unexampled  among  the  other  prophets,  though 
some  of  them  are  partly  so,  and  Ezekiel  principally. 

I'he  narrative  part,  consisting  of  the  first  six  chapters, 
details  the  deportation  of  Daniel  and  three  other  Jewish 
youths,  and  their  high  favour  in  the  court  of  the  Baby- 
lonian king ;  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  and  Daniel's  in- 
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terpretation  of  it ;  the  refusal  of  the  Jewish  youths  to 
worship  the  golden  image,  their  consignment  to  the  fiery 
furnace,  and  their  deliverance  by  the  angel  of  God; 
Nebuchadnezzar's  second  dream,  and  its  fulfilment  in 
his  strange  and  awful  madness,  narrated  professedly 
(strange  to  say)  by  the  king  himself;  the  feast  of  king 
Belshazzar,  the  grandson  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  some 
thirty  years  afterwards,  the  mystic  hand-writing  on  the 
wall,  and  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Darius  the  Mede ; 
the  elevation  of  Daniel  to  the  presidency  of  one  of  the 
provinces;  the  plot  of  the  other  Satraps  against  him;  his 
preservation  in  the  lions'  den;  and  the  decree  of  Darius 
that  all  men  should  tremble  before  the  God  of  DanieL 

In  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  of  the  image  of  various 
materials  (ii.  31 — 45),  there  occurs  the  leading  idea  of  all 
Daniel's  subsequent  visions,  namely,  the  succession  of 
empires  on  the  ruin  of  the  Babylonian.  The  king  him- 
self is  the  head  of  gold  ;  the  breast  and  arms  of  silver 
are  the  Persian  kingdom,  about  to  succeed  his ;  the 
thighs  of  brass,  the  third  kingdom,  are  the  empire  of 
Alexander,  including  (as  some  think,  and  I  agree  with 
them)  the  four  kingdoms  of  his  successors ;  the  foiurth 
empire,  denoted  by  the  feet  and  legs  of  iron  mixed  with 
clay,  is  the  heterogeneous  Roman  empire  (though  some 
take  it  to  be  the  kingdoms  of  Alexander's  successors). 
And  in  the  days  of  these  kings,  the  God  of  Heaven  will 
set  up  an  everlasting  kingdom. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  consists  of  the  following 
visions. 

Chap.  vii.  In  the  first  year  of  Belshazzar,  Daniel  has 
a  vision  of  four  great  beasts  coming  up  from  the  sea : 
the  Lion,  with  eagle's  wings  (the  winged  lion  of  emble- 
matical sculpture  in  those  regions),  with  a  man's  heart 
given  to  it,  is  the  Babylonian  empire,  as  all  interpreters 
agree.     The  second  beast,  a  Bear  with  three  tusks,  is, 
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of  coarse,  the  Persian.  The  third,  a  Leopard  with  four 
wings  and  four  heads,  is  Alexander's  Greek  empire  with 
its  four  subsequent  divisions.  And  the  fourth  beast, 
*' dreadful  and  terrible  and  exceedingly  strong,"  with 
ten  horns  and  another  little  horn  coming  up  amongst 
them,*  before  which  three  of  the  previous  horns  are 
plucked  up,  seems  to  be  the  tremendous  Roman  power 
with  its  multitude  of  conflicting  sovereignties,  a  definite 
number  of  horns  being  probably  put  for  an  indefinite 
one,  and  the  number  ten  being  in  fact  transferred  from 
the  ten  toes  of  the  image  in  the  king's  dream,  and  there- 
fore not  needing  to  be  numerically  made  to  agree  (as 
interpreters  have  laboured  hard  to  make  it)  with  the 
number  of  the  Roman  provinces.  While  Daniel  looks 
on,  an  Aged  Personage  seats  himself  upon  a  throne,  and 
then  (the  beast  being  slain)  ^^  one  like  a  Son  of  Man** 
is  presented  to  Him,  and  an  everlasting  dominion  is 
given  to  him,  and  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  receive 
the  kingdom,  to  possess  it  for  ever  and  ever.  The  little 
horn,  "  more  stout  than  his  fellows,  and  speaking  great 
things,**  is  by  many  supposed  to  be  Antiochus  Epiphanes ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  the  other  ten,  either  in 
the  history  of  the  Macedonian  and  Graeco-Syrian  king- 
doms or  under  the  Roman  empire ;  and  it  may  perhaps 
be  sufficient  to  take  the  one  horn  as  denoting  the  pro- 
phet's expectation  of  difficulty  to  be  still  encountered 
from  the  great  Roman  power,  such  as  is  expressly  anti- 

*  If  we  might  suppose  this  little  horn  to  have  come  up  on  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  third  beast  (not  of  the  fourth),  it  would  clear  up  the 
yision  amazingly,  and  make  it  correspond  with  the  next  vision,  in 
which  this  same  evil  power  is  described  as  one  of  four  horns  growing 
from  the  head  of  the  he-goat ;  and  is  plainly  designed  to  point  out 
Antiochus  lY.  of  Syria,  one  of  the  four  kingdoms  of  Alexander's 
successors.  The  third  beast  is  not  indeed  expressly  described  88 
having  horns,  but  he  has  four  heads.  Or  is  the  fourth  beast  in  this 
vision  the  Syrian  kingdom,  which  in  the  next  vision  (ch.  viii)  is 
one  of  the  four  horns  of  the  he-goat  ? 
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cipated  in  chap.  xii.  1.  Some  make  this  horn  the  Pope ; 
some.  Napoleon ;  but  they  must  jump  over  six  centuries 
for  the  one,  and  twenty  for  the  other,  neglecting  hun- 
dreds of  applications  quite  as  likely  on  their  way. 

The  next  vision  is  (chap,  viii.)  in  the  third  year  of 
Belshazzar.  A  ram  with  two  horns,  the  one  higher 
than  the  other  and  coming  up  last,  is  the  Medo-Fersian 
power  (as  afterwards  explained  by  Gabriel  in  vision). 
It  pushes  westward,  northward  and  southward,  and  no 
beast  can  stand  before  it ;  till  a  he-goat  comes  from  the 
west,  with  a  conspicuous  horn  between  his  eyes  (Gabriel 
afterwards  describes  this  as  **  the  king  of  Greece,"  that 
is,  Alexander), — breaks  the  two  horns  of  the  ram,  and 
becomes  exceedingly  great.  But  when  he  is  strongest,  his 
great  horn  is  broken  (Alexander's  death);  and  four  horns 
grow  up  instead,  the  Syria,  Egypt,  Thrace  and  Macedon 
of  his  successors,  as  in  the  previous  vision.  One  of  these 
four  horns  then  "  waxed  exceedingly  great  toward  the 
south  and  east,  and  toward  the  glorious  land"  (Judea),  and 
magnified  himself  against  the  prince  of  the  host  of  heaven ; 
"  and  by  him  the  daily  sacrifice  was  taken  away,  and  the 
place  of  his  sanctuary  was  cast  down."  This  is  plainly 
the  mad  persecutor  of  the  Jews,  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who  let  his  soldiers  loose  upon  their  city,  suppressed 
their  worship,  defiled  their  temple  by  offering  a  swine, 
and  set  up  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  When 
Gabriel  is  bidden  to  explain  the  vision,  he  describes 
more  fully  this  wicked  and  reckless  king.  A  **holy 
one "  asks,  how  long  the  daily  sacrifice  is  to  be  violated ; 
and  the  answer  is,  "  Two  thousand  three  hundred  even- 
ings and  mornings,"- which,  if  taken  as  1150  days  (the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifices  together  making  2300), 
agrees  nearly  enough  with  the  three  years  and  a  half  of 
chap.  xii.  7  (*'  a  time,  times  and  a  half"),  and  with  the 
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three  years  during  which,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant, 
xii.  ch.  viL  6),  the  temple  was  violated  by  Antiochus. 
Some  take  it,  however,  as  2300  days,  and  extend  the 
time  of  interrupted,  if  not  absolutely  prohibited,  wor- 
ship to  about  six  years  and  a  half. 

The  next  vision  (chap,  ix.)  is  dated  the  first  year  of 
Darius,  son  of  Ahasuerus,  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes 
(Cyaxares  ?)•  Daniel,  considering  the  seventy  years  of 
captivity  predicted  by  Jeremiah  to  be  nearly  at  an  end, 
prays  for  mercy  upon  Jerusalem  and  the  desolate  sanc- 
tuary; in  answer  to  which,  Grabriel  comes  forth  "to 
give  him  skill  and  understanding,"  in  the  following  terms, 
which  form  the  vexed  question  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  book  of  Daniel.  I  quote  the  words  of  the  common 
version,  adding  little  besides  the  marginal  notes  of  that 
version,  and  a  note  or  two  of  Wintle's : 

"  Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people  and  upon 
thy  holy  city,  to  finish  the  transgression  and  to  make  an  end 
of  sins,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring 
in  everlasting  righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  the  vision  and 
prophecy,  and  to  anoint  the  most  holy  CWintle,  '  hoh/  of  holies,' 
the  temple).  Know  therefore  and  understand,  that  from  the 
going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  restore  and  to  build  Jeru- 
salem imto  the  Messiah  the  Prince  shall  be  seven  weeks ;  and 
(or,  thenj  threescore  and  two  weeks :  the  street  shall  be  built 
again,  and  the  wall,  even  in  troublous  times  (margin,  in  strait 
of  times ;  Wintle,  '  in  the  narrow  limit  of  the  times,''  that  is, 
the  seven  weeks).  And  after  threescore  and  two  weeks  shall 
Messiah  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself  (margin,  and  they,  the 
Jews,  shall  he  no  more  his  people):  and  the  people  of  the  prince 
that  shall  come  shall  destroy  the  city  and  the  sanctuary ;  and 
the  end  thereof  shall  be  witii  a  flood,  and  unto  the  end  of  the 
war  desolations  are  determined.  And  he  shall  confirm  the  fa) 
covenant  with  many  for  one  week  (seven  years) ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  week  he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  oblation  to 
cease,  and  for  the  overspreading  of  abominations  he  shall  make 
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it  desolate  (margin,  upon  the  hattlemenU  shall  he  the  idols  of  the 
desolatorj,  eyen  until  the  consummation  determined  shall  be 
poured  upon  the  desolate"  (margin,  desolatorj. — ^ix.  24 — 27. 

This  is  indeed  obscure  enough.  But  it  seems  to  be 
the  leading  idea,  that  instead  of  the  seventy  years  of  Jere- 
miah's estimate,  seventy  weeks  of  years  (seventy  times 
seven  years)  are  to  be  fulfilled  before  "  the  end  of  sin 
and  the  bringing  in  of  everlasting  righteousness."  Thus 
is  the  deferred  hope  of  the  unfortunate  Jewish  people 
again  encouraged.  In  the  depth  of  suffering,  they  hope 
the  New  Jerusalem  will  still  appear.  Does  Daniel  in 
his  own  day  thus  cruelly  defer  it,  on  the  very  eve,  too, 
of  the  return  ?  Or  is  it  some  unknown  Jewish  patriot, 
who,  in  the  trying  but  heroic  days  of  the  Maccabees, 
endeavours  to  revive  their  hope  by  this  interpretation  ? 

"According  to  the  explanation  given  by  the  angel  Gabriel," 
says  Schumann  fintrod,  to  Old  md  New  Test.,  p.  149),  "  of 
Jeremiah's  seventy  years,  that  is  fix)m  the  deportation  into 
captivity  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  70  weeks  of  years  are 
intended ;  of  which,  7  weeks  of  years,  that  is  49  years,  extend 
to  (query  through  ?J  the  exile ;  and  62  weeks,  or  434  years, 
to  the  time  of  Antiochus  IV.  The  anointed  prince  at  the  end 
of  the  first  7  weeks  is  Cyrus,  who  permitted  the  Jews  to  return ; 
the  anointed  one  who  is  cut  off  at  the  end  of  the  62  weeks  is 
Alexander ;  and  the  prince  named  after  him,  who  devastates 
Jerusalem,  is  Antiochus  IV.  In  the  first  half  of  the  last  week 
Antiochus  causes  the  sacrifices  to  cease,  and  places  his  idola- 
trous abomination  in  the  temple." 

We  may  doubt  the  application  of  the  term  "  Messiah" 
to  Alexander.  Cyrus  is  an  **  anointed  one"  in  prophecy 
plainly  enough,  as  commissioned  to  proclaim  to  the  Jews 
liberty  to  Return  to  their  land.  But  Alexander  was  no 
Messiah  of  theirs,  if  for  a  while  they  looked  for  help 
vaguely  to  him.  Nor  does  his  time  correspond  with  the 
end  of  all  these  weeks.  The  "  Messiah  that  shall  be 
cut  off"  at  that  time  is  more  like  the  Jewish  people,  or 

2a 
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their  head  or  emblem,  almost  exterminated  by  the  mad 
savagery  of  Antiochus.  It  is  a  perplexing  passage ;  but 
this  seems  its  general  bearing.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  make 
the  prophetic  weeks  exactly  agree  with  Schumann's 
computations.  Sixty-two  weeks,  or  434  years,  would 
indeed  reach  from  the  beginning  of  the  exile  to  a  little 
after  Antiochus  (588 — 434=  154  B.C.) ;  his  reign  being 
from  175  to  165  B.C.  But  what  is  to  be  done  with 
the  other  seven  weeks  of  years,  or  forty-nine  years? 
They  should  reach  to  the  end  of  the  exile  (and  then  they 
do  not  answer  the  condition  of  seventy  years),  whereas 
Schumann  seems  to  take  them  as  reaching  only  to  its 
commencement!  It  seems  a  futile  attempt,  after  all 
(though  not  an  unnatural  one  in  the  circumstances),  to 
strain  the  seventy  years  of  Jeremiah  into  the  time  requi- 
site to  reach  the  age  of  Epiphanes. 

The  next  and  concluding  vision  (x. — xii.)  is  dated  in 
the  third  year  of  Cyrus ;  that  is,  after  the  decree  for  the 
return  from  exile.  This  vision,  after  briefly  running 
over  the  nearer  topics  common  to  all  Daniel's  prophecies, 
gives  a  very  minute  description  of  the  condition  and 
history  of  Judea  in  the  post-Macedonian  times,  when  its 
position  between  Syria  and  Egypt  often  made  it  the 
scene  or  the  subject  of  dispute  between  those  powers. 

Three  kings  of  Persia  (Cambyses,  Smerdis  and  Darius 
Hystaspis)  shall  yet  arise;  and  then  a  fourth  (plainly 
Xerxes),  who,  "  relying  upon  his  riches,  shall  stir  up 
all  against  the  realm  of  Greece."  But  a  mighty  king 
(Alexander)  shall  arise  and  rule  with  great  dominion. 
His  kingdom  "  shall  be  broken  and  divided  towards  the 
four  winds  of  heaven,  and  not  to  his  posterity."  Thus 
much  has  been  variously  said  in  all  Daniel's  visions. 
From  this  point  new  details  are  given,  of  a  most  curious 
order  for  their  political  minuteness. 

The  king  of  the  south  (xi.  5),  Ptolemy  Lagus,  king 
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of  Egypt,  shall  become  strong  (he  took  Jerusalem) ;  but 
another  of  Alexander's  princes  shall  be  stronger  (Seleu- 
cus,  king  of  Syria).  These  powers  will  ally  themselves 
by  a  marriage.  (Antiochus  II.  married  Berenice,  the 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.)  But  she  shall  be 
given  up  again  (he  repudiated  her).  But  a  branch  from 
her  roots  shall  come  against  the  king  of  the  north. 
(Ptolemy  Euergetes,  her  brother,  invaded  Syria,  in  the 
reign  of  Seleucus,  the  son  of  Antiochus.)  His  sons  in 
turn  (Seleucus,  Ceraunus  and  Antiochus  the  Great)  shall 
invade  the  south  (v.  10),  and  one  of  them  (Antiochus) 
a  second  time  (13).  This  king  of  the  north,  having 
conquered  the  king  of  the  south,  will  stand  in  the  "  glo- 
rious land,"  Judea,  "  and  there  shall  be  a  completion  by 
his  hand."  (Josephus  informs  us  that  he  gave  the  Jews 
many  immunities,  and  decreed  that  the  temple  should 
be  finished.)  He  will  give  the  king  of  the  south  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  ruin  his  land.  (Antiochus  gave 
his  daughter,  Cleopatra,  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  with  a 
view  to  get  possession  of  Egypt.)  Then  he  will  turn 
his  face  to  the  isles,  or  maritime  parts,  and  take  many. 
But  a  general  shall  put  an  end  to  his  scorn.  (L.  Scipio 
Nasica,  with  a  Roman  fleet,  made  him  give  up  Asia 
Minor  and  pay  tribute  and  the  expenses  of  the  war.) 
Then,  after  him,  one  will  reign  for  a  few  days  (Seleucus, 
his  son)  and  die.  And  in  his  place  shall  arise  a  con- 
temptible but  artful  person  (21).  This  is  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  or  Epimanes  (the  illustrious  to  his  courtiers, 
the  madman,  by  the  witty  change  of  one  letter,  in  the 
mouths  of  others).  With  as  much  minuteness  as  before, 
his  contest  with  Egypt  is  destribed,  his  treachery  to- 
wards the  prince  of  his  covenant  (the  prince  allied  to 
him,  Ptolemy  Philometor,  his  nephew),  their  mutual 
dissimulation  and  intrigue  (27),  his  cruelty  to  the  Jews, 
"  his  heart  being  against  the  holy  covenant."     But  at 
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last,  when  he  goes  again  to  the  south,  the  ships  of  Chittim 
shall  come  against  him.  (A  Roman  embassy,  under 
Popilius  Lsnas,  came  to  him  in  Egypt,  bidding  him 
desist  from  his  attempt  upon  that  country.)  He  re^ 
turned  homeward,  venting  his  rage  on  Jerusalem  on  his 
way,  polluting  the  sacrifices,  "  not  regarding  any  God, 
and  magnifying  himself  above  all"  (37).  **  Yet  he  shall 
come  to  an  end,  and  none  shall  help  him"  (45). 

Here  this  most  remarkable  outline  of  the  secular 
history  ends,  and  the  remaining  chapter  announces  the 
opening  of  a  brighter  day  for  the  Jewish  people.  "  Then 
shall  Michael  arise,  the  great  prince  that  standeth  np 
for  the  children  of  thy  people ;  and  there  shall  be  a  time 
of  trouble,  such  as  never  was  since  there  was  a  nation 
even  to  that  same  time:  and  at  that  same  time  thy 
people  shall  be  delivered,  every  one  that  shall  be  found 
written  in  the  book."  Many  that  sleep  shall  arise,  and 
the  expected  day  at  last  begin.  Here,  indeed,  the  Jewish 
Messianic  idea  is  seen  thoroughly  developing  itself. 
The  same  expectation  ^eeted  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

"  How  long,"  asks  Daniel,  "  shall  it  be  to  the  end  of 
these  wonders  ?"  It  is  answered  expressly :  "  A  time, 
times  and  a  half"  (generally  understood  to  mean  a  year, 
two  years  and  a  half,  three  years  and  a  half).  Daniel 
understood  not,  and  asked  again.  What  shall  be  the  end 
of  these  things  ?     And  this  further  answer  is  given : 

"  From  the  time  that  the  daily  sacrifice  shall  be  taken 
away,  and  the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate  set  up, 
therQ  shall  be  1290  days"  (about  three  years  and  a  half). 
It  is  added :  **  Blessed  is  he  that  waiteth,  and  cometh 
to  the  1335  days ;" — forty-five  days  more.  Let  Daniel 
"  go  his  way,  and  be  at  rest  till  the  end ;  for  he  sh^l 
rise  up  for  his  portion  at  the  end  of  the  days." 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  the  analysis  of  the  book 
of  Daniel,  because  it  is  impossible  by  any  other  means 
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to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
opinion  of  its  non-predictive  character,  and  of  its  origin 
in  the  time  of  Antiochus's  persecution,  rests.  No  other 
Jewish  prophecies  have  the  same  air  of  minute  history 
that  belongs  to  this  book.  And  if  we  take  it  as  proba- 
bly written  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  we  find  it  a 
most  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Jewish  mind  and  the  progress  of  its  religious  ideas,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  kingdom  of  the  expected  Messiah. 

The  book  of  Daniel  thus  links  the  Jewish  Hebrew 
Scriptures  with  the  Greek  ones  of  the  Apocrypha,  which 
will  next  demand  a  brief  notice.  And  then  the  Christian 
Scriptures  will  open  before  us,  as  of  supreme  importance 
among  the  records  of  revealed  religion.  In  considering 
the  origin  and  aims  of  the  several  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  though  they  are  of  course  subject  to  critical 
difficulties  such  as  attach  to  the  contemporary  literature 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  yet  we  shall  feel  that  we  are  stand- 
ing in  clearly  historical  times,  and  have  to  do  with  docu- 
ments no  longer  requiring  nor  admitting  that  vagueness 
of  opinion  as  to  their  composition  and  authorship,  which 
is  often  the  best  tribute  of  candour  to  the  venerable 
antiquity  of  even  the  later  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Our 
inquiries  thus  far  have  tended,  it  is  hoped,  to  aid  the 
practical  separation  of  what  is  heavenly  and  pure  in  the 
Old  Testament,  from  what  is  earthly  and  low ;  and  to 
illustrate  the  relation  in  which  the  Jewish  religion  and 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  stand  to  the  religious  histpry  of 
mankind,  and  especially  to  Christian  belief  and  duty. 
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Elisha. 

Joaah  „ 

877 

856  Jeboahaz. 
840  Joath. 

j 

Amasiah 

888 

/ 

Jonah  (lived),  about...  800 

Uzzfah   

811 

784  (Interregnum J 

Amos,  probably  790—780 

773  Zachariah. 

Hosea,  about  ...783—727 

773  Shallum. 

773  Menahem. 

761  Pekahiah. 

^Ath^fn 

759 

759  Pekah. 

Isaiah,  about  ...  759—714 
Micah,  about  ...  759—699 
Elder  Zechariah  (f). 

Ahaz  

743 

740  (Interregnum.) 

731  Hoaea. 

Nahum. 

HeieUali  

728 

722  End  of  the  Kingdom. 

Joel. 

Manasseh  

699 

Amon 

644 
649 

Zephaniah   642-611 

Josiah     

Jeboahaz    

611 

Habakkuk   611-600 

Jehoiakim 

611 

Obadiah 

Jeconlah  or  Jehoiachin  600 

Jeremiah 629-588 

Zedekiah   

600 
588 

E 

.zekiel 595—572 

End  of  the  Kingdom 

►aniel  (Uved) 

Edict  OP  Cyrus 

536 

Later  Isaiah  (?) 

Zerubbabel 

536 

Ezra »... 

457 

Haggai    521 

Nehemiah    

446 

Zechariah 521—519 

Death  of  Alexander... 

323 

Malachi,  about 440 

Reign    of  Antiochus 
ly.  of^yria...  17^-165 

Daniel  (Book  of)  ...  165(0 
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